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Akt.  1. — A  History  of  the  Countv  of  Brecknock,  in  two 
Folumes,  Pol.  J.  containing  the  Chorographu,  general 
History,  Religion,  Loks,  Customs,  Manners,  iMnguage, 
and  System  of  Agriculture  used  in  that  County.  By 
Theophilus  Jones,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Brecon.     Brecknock,  sold  by  Booth|  1806.     4/o. 

THIS  work  has  remained  so  long  unnoticed  by  us,  that  it  is 
\*ilh  shame  we  advert  to  the  date  of  the  title-page.  It  is  hardly 
a  suflicient  excuse  that  we  waited  till  its  completion ;  since, 
had  not  others  bestowed  that  attention  on  Mr.  Jones's  first 
appearance,  which  accident,  rather  than  dcsign>  prevented 
us  i'rom  giving,  ^e  might  have  wanted  altogether  that  encou- 
ragement which  he  amply  deserves,  and  without  which  he  would 
perhaps  have  proceeded  languidly,  if  at  all,  in  tlie  execution  of 
his  very  extensive  and  laborious  design.  A  respectable  list  of 
subscribers  is,  indeed,  annexed  to  the  work,  probably  (we 
hope,  positively)  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  ex- 
peiice  of  the  undertaking,  considerable  as  it  must  be ;  but  ho 
great  a  devotion  of  time  and  talent  deserves  a  much  more 
ample  recompense  from  the  public,  and,  small  as  may  be  the 
extent  of  our  in6uence,  we  are  yet  displeased  at  ourselves  for 
not  giving  to  the  undoubted  claims  of  the  author  that  degree 
of  publicity  w Inch  it  is  in  our  power  to  furnish. 

I'here  is,  however,  another  motive  wiiich  has  more  sub- 
stantially operated  in  causing  our  neglect,  than  the  incomplete 
state  of  the  work  would  have  done ;  a  motive,  w  hich  has  cer- 
tainly prevented  us  from  noticing  other  works  ofthesam« 
description,*    peculiarly  deserving  of  the  public  attention, 


*  This  may  be  instanced,  once  for  all,  In  Mr.  Whitaker's  Histories  ©f 
•♦  Whnllcy,"  and  of  "  Craven,"  warks  which  we  eitiinate  in  the  highe»t 
tank  of  topographical  merit,  but  the  latest  of  which  has  now  been  for  iir« 
years  in  the  |>osteAsion  of  the  public. 
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When  a  writer  has  bestowed  on  one  particular  ^subject  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  labour,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  it 
always  appears  to  imply  some  degree  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption in  those  who  cannot  possibly  have  examined  the 
subject  with  the  same  degree  of  painful  accuracy,  to  pretend 
to  be  his  judges  and  censors.  This,  in  the  course  of  our  duty 
as  reviewers,  we  are  often  called  upon  to  do ;  and  the  spirit 
of  candour  will  generally  attribute  to  our  animadversions  the 
motives  which  have  suggested  them,  and  the  character  which 
they  are  designed  to  support.  For  instance,  a  reviewer  may 
be  a  good,  and  sound  mathematician;  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
so  before  he  pretends  to  notice  a  single  treatise,  ho\^ever  in- 
considerable, on  a  mathen^atical  subject.  But  if  the  works 
of  a  great  and  experienced  master  in  the  science  pass  under 
his  inspection,  his  office  is,  generally  speaking,  reduced  to 
that  of  laying  before  the  public  a  plain  and  succinct  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  points  intended  to  be 
proved.  He  is  not,  indeed,  forbidden — his  duty,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoins  him,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  any  matter  in 
which  it  appears  to  him  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  proof  or 
an  error  of  calculation  or  reasoning;  for,  such  is  human 
nature,  that  the  greatest  and  wisest  among  us  sometimes  com- 
mit errors  which  are  liable  to  the  detection  of  those  vvho  are 
greatly  our  inferiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding.  But  these 
objections,  and  these  sentiments,  are  to  be  delivered,  (in  the 
case  we  are  supposing)  not  with  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but 
with  the  modesty  of  a  patient  inquirer,  zealous  to  attain  truth 
himself,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  false  modesty  and  affected  humility 
which  would  deter  a  professed  critic  from  noticing  and  com- 
menting upon  a  work  which,  however  conscious  of  his  inabi- 
lity to  equal  it,  it  is  open  to  him,  with  the  whole  world,  to 
read  and  understand.  But  the  question  becomes  somewhat 
different  as  to  works  of  a  local  and  peculiar  interest;  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  authors  of  a  review  to  hold 
communication  and  correspondence  with  residents,  not  only 
in  every  county,  but  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  at-^ertions,  controvert  the  facts,  or  becon^e 
judges  of  the  merits  of  a  topographer.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion which  has,  perhaps,  influenced  ns  too  much  in  passing 
over  former  works  of  this  description  without  notice  ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  now  consider  it  as  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  past  neglect,  it  is  still  so  far  of  weight,  as  to  make 
«s  disclaim  all  pretension  to  judicial  authority  in  our  ensuing 
remarks  upon  the  historian  of  Brecknock.  His  first  volume, 
which  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  general  history  and 
antiquarian  conjecture;  may,  indeed^  afford  room  for  u  few 
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observations  of  a  critical  nature ;  but  these  (if  any)  will  be 
suggested  with  all  due  humility  to  one  whose  opportunities 
for  examination  and  inquiry  have  been  so  much  greater.  To 
this  portion  of  the  work  we  shall  devote  our  exclusive  atten- 
tion for  the  present.  The  second  and  third  volumes  (for  the 
author  lias  exceeded  his  original  promise)  are  likewise  pub- 
lished, but  they  will  become  the  subject  of  future  notice. 

The  two  first  chapters  will,  by  the  professed  antiquarian, 
be  thought  to  demand  much  more  of  our  attention  than  we, 
having  respt-ct  rather  to  the  general  information  of  our 
readers,  shall  find  room  or  inclination  to  bestow  on  them. 
The  county  of  Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  *  was  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Garthmathrin,  or  Garthmadrin,  Fox-hill,  or 
Fox-hold,  from  that  species  of  vermin  with  which  it  is  not 
improbable  this  country  was  much  infested,  when  it  was 
thinly  inhabited,  and  before  its  cultivation  could  be  far  ad- 
vanced.' This  name,  though  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  roll  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  containing  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  last  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 1 1  ( .  *  Breck- 
nockshire derives  its  present  appellation  from  a  prince  or 
reguliis  of  that  county,  of  the  name  of  Brychan,  who  ruled 
over  it  about  the  year  of  Christ  400,  and  died  in  450  or 
thereabouts  ;'  from  whom,  Brechiniauc,  Brcchiniawg,  Bre- 
chiniog,  and  Brecheiniog,  the  Land  of  Brychan,  according  to 
different  orthogra{)hy,  are  derived.  The  English  knew  it  by 
the  more  Saxc/u  sound  of  Brecknock,  before  the  time  when 
Wales  was  divided  into  counties,  under  Henry  VI I  [. 

From  this  particular  province,  Mr.  Jones  extends  his  in- 
quiries to  Wales  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
ancient  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  principality,  with  a 
reference  to  those  of  the  lordship  of  Brecknock.  Cymra 
(Wales),  he  tells  us,  was,  from  the  earliest  times  on  record, 
known  by  its  present  division  of  north  and  south,  imder  the 
corresponding  appellations  Gwynnedd,  and  Deheiibarth  or 
Dyfed ;  the  two  last  words  are  the  same  in  sense,  though  so 
different  in  sound,  the  terminations  barth  sxxdfed,  signifying 
equally  region  or  land ;  and  dy,  being  a  corruption  of 
deheu,  on  the  right  hand.  South  Wales,  therefore,  is  known 
to  the  Welsh  as  '  the  land  on  the  right  hand,'  which  in  fact  it 
is,  to  all  those  who,  standing  on  the  boundary  line,  turn  (as  all 
good  christians  ought  to  do)  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
sepulchre. 

V\e  have  here  some  charming  specimens,  in  a  note,  of 
•^  that  erudite  anatomizer  of  words  and  syllables,'  Rowland 
Jones,  who  has  immortalized  himself  by  the  attempt  to  de- 
rive from  bis  native  language  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mans,  as  well  as  our  own  English.  How  delij^htfnl  to  a^l 
lovers  of  original  conjecture  must  it  be,  to  discover  that  they 
may  safely  lay  their  Scapulas  aside,  and  rest  satisfied  with  Pen- 
ux-y-gwyr-as,  (the  head  over  the  lower  people)  as  tiie  legiti- 
mate source  of  the  Grecian  Panaxagoras!  For  the  use  of 
all  future  adventurers  in  this  delectable  science,  we  must  give 
Rowland's  recipe  in  the  words  of  our  friend,  his  name-sake. 

"  To  reduce  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  any  other  langoages 
you  pleas^e,  into  Welsh,  dissect  them,  cut  them  across,  haek- 
wards  and  forwards,  transversely  and  longitudinally  ;  then  chup 
them  up  small  as  the  cooks  do  parsly  for  sauce,  and,  thus 
minced,  you  may  call  them  Celtic  roots." 

The  subdivision  of  Soi.th  Wales  into  D)fed  (proper)  and 
Syllwg,  plunges  Mr.  Jones  into  the  midst  of  two  anliqiiariaa 
disquisitions,  from  which  no  man  yet  has  borne  ofi'  the  tro- 
phies of  an  undoubted  victory.  On  the  first  of  these  questions 
we  incline  against  Mr.  Jones,  though  we  will  not  say  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  whose  conjecture  seems  certainly  to 
be  somewhat  fanciful,  liut,  since  the  Romans  called  the 
natives  of  this  province  Silures,  and  not  Sylvestres,  and  since 
Silures  cannot  by  any  refinement  of  etymological  subtilly  be 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  ccrruption  of  their  own  word  Sylva, 
it  seems  to  us  a  great  deal  more  probable  that  Silures  was  a 
name  latinized  from  Uie  British,  than  that  Syllwg  has  any 
affinity  or  connection  whatever  with  Sylvestres.  In  other 
words,  if  Syllwg  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word  Sylves- 
tres, how  comes  it  that  in  none  of  the  Roman  writers  are 
these  people  called  Sylvestres,  but  always  Silures  ?  This  is  to 
suppose  an  original  corruption  by  the  Welsh  of  Sylvestres 
into  Syllwg,  and  then  a  re-corruption  by  the  Romans  of 
Syllwg  into  Silures. 

On  the  second  question  we  feel  ourselves  wholly  incom- 
petent to  hazard  an  opinion.  It  relates  to  the  boundaries  of 
these  subdivisions,  Dyfed  and  Syllwg ;  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
if  there  were  no  sutficient  materials  in  existence  on  which  a 
satisfactory  decision  can  be  formed.  We  shall  only  say,  in 
this  place,  that  Mr.  Jones  is  of  opinion  with  those  who 
(against  the  supposition  of  Camden)  think  the  county  of  Bre- 
con to  have  been  included  within  the  boundary  line  on  the 
side  of  Dyfed  or  Demetia. 

'  Some  of  those  who  wish  to  support  Camden's  opinion,  that 
Breconshire  was  part  of  Siluiia,  have  said  that  Builth  in  that 
county  was  the  ancient  Bulleum  Silurum  ;  but  it  is  the  adjacent 
country  or  hundred  of  Builth  only,  which  has  been  called  Bualh, 
or  (iwlad  Fuallt,  the  land  of  Bos*cage.  "^I'he  town,  which  is  tiot 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Llan- 
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fair,  or  Llanvair  Yenhtiallt,  Saint  Mary's  in  Builth;  and  at  this 
day,  any  one  who  says  in  the  Welsh  languaore,  Yr  yd-d'yfi'n  byxo 
ifmhuallt,  I  live  in  Builth,  is  understood  to  uiean  that  he  lives  in 
the  country,  and  not  in  the  town,  of  Builth.' 

This  reasoning,  we  imagine,  not  to  be  very  conchisive,  the 
question  being  less  what  the  Britons  meant  by  Builth,  than 
what  the  Romans  meant  by  Buileum.  And  BuDeum  certain* 
ly  sounds  much  more  like  the  name  of  a  town  than  that  of  a 
district.  According  to  the  general  analogy  of  Roman  termi- 
nations, we  should  be  apt  to  render  the  word  Buileum  by 
*  the  town  inhabited  by  the  men  of  Builth.'  But  on  this  im- 
portant point  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  wrong.  We  only  prophesy 
that  the  world  will  never  agree  in  a  deteruiinatiou  tliat  he  b 
right. 

Leaving  all  further  examination  of  these  and  other  equally 
abstruse  questions  to  those  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  en- 
tertain a  stronger  notion  than  ourselves,  of  our  approximation 
to  certainty  in  the  sohition  of  them,  we  shall  inform  the 
reader  that,  after  conducting  him  with  the  precision  of  a  most 
accurate  surveyor  round  the  present  boundary-line  of  the 
county,  Mr.  Jones  will  present  him,  in  the  reniainder  of  the, 
chapter,  with  much  valuable  informaiion  respecting  the 
'  population,  principal  rivers,  mountains  and  valleys,  soil, 
climate,  and  atmosphere,*  of  the  little  district  which  he  de- 
scribes. Under  the  second  head,  he  makes  son)e  remarks  to 
which  we  advert,  on  account  of  their  justness  and  of  the  bene- 
volent principle  which  appears  to  have  suggested  them.  After 
giving  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  Giraldus  Cambrcu- 
sis  says  of  this  county,  that  *  fluvialibiis  quoque  piscibus 
abundat  quos  hinc  Osca,  inde  Vaga,  ministrat ;  Salmonibus 
etiam  et  Trutis  utraque,  sed  plus  illis  Vaga,  plus  istis  Osca, 
foeci'nda  est ;'  he  proceeds,  in  language  somewhat  too  fine,  to 
extol  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  arraign  the  selfish  folly 
of  man,  which  overlooks  the  blessings  given,  or  prefers  to 
their  true  enjoyment  the  gratification  of  some  immediate  and 
temporary  interest.  We  shall  not  think  of  copying  the  whol« 
of  what  Mr.  Jones  has  offered  on  this  subject  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  readers,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
selection  of  a  short  note  which  appears  to  contain  the  essence 
of  all  that  is  said]  in  the  text,  in  the  simple  proposal  for  the 
abolition  of  wears. 

'  I  w  uld  not  be  understood  here  to  quarrel  with  the  rights 
of  fisher  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  which  they  are  clearly 
and  lega  ly  entitled  to  enjoy  as  freely  and  fully  as  any  other 
species  of  property,  but  merely  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
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of  the  legislature,  whether  it  vvoultl  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community  that  all  wears  should  be  abolished,  and  a  satisfaction 
made  to  the  proprietors  by  the  inbaliitants  of  the  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  through  which  the  rivers  run,  empowering  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  streams  are  free  to  all,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  punish  those  who  may  be  detected  in  talking  the 
fish  with  destructive  nets  or  engines  at  improper  seasons.' — Note, 
p>  17. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  antiquarian  discussion^  with  which 
the  second  chapter  opens,  concerning  the  route  of  Ostorius,  the 
Roman  general.  M  r.  Jones  says,  and  says  very  truly,  that  '  the 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  traveller  among  British  antiquities,  that  without  it  he 
cannot  take  three  steps  without  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.' 
It  does  not,  indeed,  always  preserve  a  man  from  that  danger, 
of  which  we  have  suflicient  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones's 
namesake  above  quoted  ;  but  we  will  at  least  evince  our  judg- 
ment to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  of  the  scrape  altogether. 

'  Isca  and  Baniiio,'  says  Horsely  in  his  essay  upon  the  choro- 
grapher  of  Ravenna,  *  are  doubtless  Caerleon  and  Abergavenny.' 

*  Gently  !  gently,  good  sir,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  '  under  Bannio  I 
recognize  the  features  of  Ban,  Bannau,  Benni,  and  Veniii,  as  I 
do  also  of  Go-bannau,  the  lower  or  lesser  Bannau  or  Venni,  in 
Gobanuio,  which  has  undergone  a  still  further  stnte  of  disfigura- 
tion in  Jupannia,  supposed  to  be  CaerdiflT,  by  Mr.  Baxter  of  happy 
conjecture  (as  Mr.  Harris,  whether  jocosely  or  seriously,  I  pro- 
test I  am  not  able  to  discover,  most  happily  calls  him)  :  Baxter, 
indeed,  has  bestowed  upon  us  so  much  learning,  so  much  Creek, 
so  much  Latin,  and  30  much  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
languages  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Teu- 
tones,  and  (he  Samothracians,  &c.  &c.  and  above  all,  has  in- 
troduced so  many  happy  conjectiares  to  demonstrate  that  Caer 
ar  d'aaf,  abbreviated  into  CaerdafTand  Cardiff,  means  Jupapan- 
nia  ;  (here  the  sly  rogue  has  slily  interpolated  two  letters,  to 
support  his  hypothesis),  that  I  can  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  his  great  labour  ;  and  I 
am  only  comforted  by  the  recollection  that  even  iflfail,  it  is 
probable  his  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  read,  when  my  ephemeral 
lucubrations,  and  consequently  the  folly  of  this  attack,  will  be 
forgotten,  Injustice,  however,  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and 
Stukeley  his  commentator,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  them  that 
Caerdiff"  was,  in  all  probability,  Tibia  Amnis ;  and  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  Caerdi/dd  {the  main  prop  of  Baxter's  conjecture, 
from  whence  he  would  wish  us  to  believe  it  was  Jupiter's  town) 
is  a  corruption  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.' — 
p.  28.  29. 

Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites. 
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Even  if  mg  were  hazardous  enough  to  assert  that  Mr.  Jones 
is  (as  we  iLiuk  he  appears  to  be)  right  in  most  of  his  conjec- 
tures, and  that  those  authors  are  wrong  wliose  positions  he 
has  unclertaken  to  confute,  how  can  we  tell  ihat  another  Mr. 
Jones  will  not  rise  and  laugh  us  to  scorn  for  our  imprudent 
admissjon  ?  We  are,  at  least,  rather  more  cautious  than  Mr. 
Polwiiele,  who,  by  a  most  notable  leap  from  South  Wales 
into  Cornwall,  actually  conveits  the  Magnis  of  Antoninus 
(which  IS  usually  placed  at  or  near  Old  Radnor)  into  the 
Saint  Agnes  of  the  westen  county,  and  finds  correspondent 
stations  for  Ltucarum,  Bumium,  Nidus,  &c.  Sic.  in  the  same 
division  of  tlic  itmerury. 

Horslty  comes  in  for  his  share  of  our  author's  ridicule,  in 
having,  wiih  true  christian  zeal,  transferred  to  the  British 
Saint  Julian  the  construction  of  the  'Julia  Strata,'  which  is 
not  only  evidently  u  Roman  work,  but  attributed  u[)on  the 
strongest  grounds  of  probability  to  Julius  Frontinus.  Mr. 
Jones  IN  unquestionably  accurate  in  reasoning  upon  the  name. 
Had  Julian  been  the  founder  of  this  work,  it  would  have  been 
termed  Ju/iana  and  not  Julia  Strata.  But  where  is  Mr. 
Jones's  own  Latin,  when  he  proposes  Sam-Lleon  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Via  Htlc'iia?  He  deduces  it  thus — Sarn-LleoHy 
— Strata  Leofia — Si  rata,  or  f'ia,  Helena.  But  does  he 
not  remember  that  Llcon  (Leo,  the  proper  name  of  a  man) 
would  make  Leouina,  (not  Leona  which  is  no  more  a  Latin 
than  it  is  a  Coptic  idiom) — and  then  can  the  very  fury  of 
etymology  have  persuaded  him  that  either  Leonina,  or  his 
own  Leona,  has  by  any  process  whatever  been  metamorphosed 
into  Helena'^  Mr.  Jones  has  generally  a  good  laugh  on 
his  side  when  discoursing  on  the  conjectures  of  former  ad- 
venturers; but,  in  this  instance,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
his  own  common  sense  will  allow  the  laugh  to  be  turned 
against  himself. 

Dismissing,  at  length,  the  subject  of  Roman  antiquities, 
this  chapter  brings  us  down,  in  historical  deduction,  through 
the  several  British  reguli  of  this  part  of  Wales,  to  the 
celebrated  Brychan,  who  has  communicated  his  name  to 
the  province  which  he  governed.  Marchell,  the  daughter  of 
Tewdrig,  king  of  Garthmadryn,  having  been  sent  by  her  father  • 
into  Ireland  to  avoid  a  plague  (it  must  be  confessed  there  is 
no  little  improbability  in  this  statement,  though  Mr.  Jones 
admits  it  without  reserve),  became  the  object  of  admiration  to 
an  Irish  prince,  who  afierwardu  returned  with  her  to  her  na- 
tive country;  and  Brychan  was  the  issue  of  their  union. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  continue  the  history  to  the 
conquest  of  Brecknock  by  Bernard  Newmaich,  in  1092.  It 
cannot  b«  expected  of  us  to  folfcw  our  indefatigable  historian 
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through  the  lives  and  actions  of  all  his  thirty-four  sons  and 
daughters,  or  of  their  numerous  and  warlike  descendants  to 
the  reign  of  the  unhappy  Bleddin  ap  Maenarch,  in  whom  ter- 
minated the  British  dynasty.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  has  merited  the  praise  of  a 
faithful  compiler  from  the  various  records  of  his  country ; 
and  it  is  no  small  eulogy  to  add,  that  he  has  actually  com- 
posed, out  of  such  stiff  and  unpromising  materials,  a  species 
of  memoir  by  no  means  unproductive  either  of  useful  informa- 
tion or  agreeable  entertainment.  We  do  not  consider  as  the 
least  deserving  part  of  his  labour,  the  occasional  fragments 
which  he  has  introduced  from  the  works  of  the'  native  bards* 
We  only  wish  tliey  had  been  much  more  numerous,  and  shall 
not  be  contented  to  withhold  from  our  readers  that  which  is 
selected  from  the  poems  of  David  ap  Gwyllym  Mr.  Jones 
says  that  the  translation  is  nearly  literal.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  original,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Welsh  scholars,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  apparent  extensiveness  of  our  author's 
learning  in  the  language,  that  what  he  says  concerning  it  is 
perfectly  correct. 

'  Wind  of  the  sky  of  fleetest  course. 

Of  awful  sound,  who  roamest  abroad  ; 

Chilling  champion  of  tremendous  voice; 

The  mighty  one  of  the  world,  though  without  wings  or  feet; 

Most  wonderful  art  thou ;    how  marvellously  extended  thy 

circuit! 
When  thou  comest  from  the  store-house  of  the  firmament, 

thou  art  footless, 
And  yet  how  swiftly  dost  thou  fly 
At  this  hour  over  yonder  hill ! 
Declare  to  the  constant  theme  of  my  song, 
The  purpose  of  thy  journey,  thou  northern  blast  of  the  vale. 
Oh  my  man  !   Hie  thee  from  Uwchaeron,* 
With  uninterrupted  course  and  audible  voice  ; 
Stop  not,  hesitate  not, 
Fear  not,  little  Crookback.f 

Thou  who  sweepest  the  high  ground  and  scatterest  the  leaves  ; 
!No  one  can  question,  none  impede  thee, 
No !  not  the  willing  host,  or  the  arm  of  the  leader. 


*  In  CaeidigQuskire.  Och  G«'r  !  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  expression, 
which,  though  not  improper  in  Welsh,  will  not  bear  translation, 

f  This  was  his  rival,  and  unfortunately  for  him,  the  husband  of  his  mistress 
Morfydd.  It  must  be  ackBOwi.-dgedthat  in  these  lines  there  is  something  of 
the  anticlimax  :  the  bard  here  wwitoncth  with  the  wind,  and  the  .greatest  poets, 
when  in  love,  must  be  allowed  desipere  in  loco,  Anglice  to  be  someiimes  very 
insipid.  I  omit  the  two  next  lines,  as  they  seem  to  be  totally  unconnected, 
and  to  be  thurst  in,  head  and  shoulders.  In  the  two,  beghining  with  '  Noc» 
Jhi^dwyp'  ('  XboH  who5Weepcst,'jfcc.)  the  poet  js  himself  agaio. 
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The  bright  sword,  the  torrent,  or  the  rain. 

J^'loods  cannot  overwhelm  thee — no  one  can  say  to  thee.  De- 
part hence ! 

Bondis  cannot  confine  thee,  thy  course  cannot  be  described  by 
angles : 

The  fury  of  man  cannot  destroy  thee, 

Nor  can  fire  burn  or  strataarem  mislead  thee. 

Thou  lackest  not  the  swiftness  of  the  steed  to  convey  thee. 

Or  bridge  or  boat  to  carry  thee  over  the  <ieep  waters. 

The  officer  cannot  arrest,  or  the  householder  coat[H:l  thy  ap- 
pearance 

On  a  day  certain  ;  Oh  thou  that  fannest  the  leaves  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 

The  eye  cannot  follow  thee  to  thy  distant  couch. 

And  yet  a  thousand  hear  thee  ;*  nest  of  the  miifhty  rain  ! 

Thou  who  vaultest  alonpf  th?  firmament,  of  nature  impetuous ; 

Who  lightly  springcst  over  the  forests: 

Thou  art  the  tjift.  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : 

With  roai  ingf  torce  thou  breakest  the  tops  of  the  oak ; 

Dcniccdting  is  thy  quality,  thou  active  created  one 

Of  the  starry  sky  :  in  thy  wide  excursions 

Thou  often  dost  blast  the  hopes  of  the  risinfr  dawn. 

With  thy  loud  voice  thou  scatterest  the  heaps  of  husks : 

Thou  art  the  fabricator  of  the  tempest  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean, 

And  sportest  as  a  wanton  o'er  the  beach. 

Thou  art  the  author  of  {jreat  sorrows, 

Thou  sower  and  pursuer  of  the  leaves. 

Ruler  of  the  troubled  waters,  assailant  of  the  mountain. 

How  resistless  is  thy  force,  travelling  o'er  the  white-bosom'J 
deep. 

Thy  flight  expands  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 

Gule  of  the  mountain !  Oh  this  night  be  fleet.* — p.  57, 

«  The  fatal  battle  of  xMorfa  Rhuddlan,  or  Rhuddlan  Marsb, 
in  the  vale  of  Clwjd,  in  Flintshire,  where  the  confederated 
Welsh  were  totally  defeated  and  their  leader  slain,'  was  fought 
in  the  year  796,  between  Offa,  the  famous  Mercian  tyrant, 
and  Meredydd  (Meredith)  king  of  Dyfed.  It  is  less  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers  as  an  historical  event,  than  as  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ancient  Welsh  airs 
that  have  descended  to  our  tunes.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  plain- 
tive and  affecting  melody  ;  but  Colonel  Chabbert  must  have 
had  ears  of  a  peculiarly  discriminating  construction,  if  the 
anecdote  here  related  of  him  be  true. 


*  *  Nith  y  glaw  mawr.'  This  epithet,  uncouth  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
English  language,  is  particularly  bappy  ia  the  Weltb.  Vo  Sritoo  can  hear 
tt  without  rapture.' 
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'  There  is  something/  says  Mr.  Jones,  *  so  peculiarly  plain- 
tive and  elegiac  in  the  notes  of  this  com[)osition,  thiit  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it,*  and  to  prove  how  well  the 
sound  conveys  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  bard  upon 
this  disastrous  event,  I  need  only  mention  that  when  it  was  first 
played  upon  the  harp  to  the  late  Colonel  Cbabbert,  (a  Swiss  gen- 
tleman, who  came  to  reside  in  Breconshire)  it  brought  tears  into 
his  eyes,  while  he  observed  that  he  was  sure  it  commemorated  the  de- 
feat of  a  great  army* 

Mr.  Chabbert  must  certainly  have  been  the  very  VVinckel- 
mau  of  music.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  wonderful  Master 
Crotch  could  ever  have  attained  the  faculty  of  judging  what 
precise  combination  of  quavers  and  minims  must  go  to  *  com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  a  great  army.' 

In  phge  77,  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Jones  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  (of  what  we  believe  to  be  correct)  that  the  appellations 
of  Danes  and  Nor/nans  or  Nortliruen  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately by  some  of  the  old  chroniclers^  both  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish, and  refer  to  the  same  people.  The  Normans  who 
settled  in  Neustria.and  m hose  descendants  afterwards  effected 
the  conquest  of  this  island,  were  (as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  then))  some  of  the  same  piratical  squadrons  that 
infested  the  coasts  of  England  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

Bleddin  ap  Macnarch,  the  last  British  Lord  of  Brecknock, 
was  brother-in-law  to  Rhys  ap  Tewdvvr  (Rees  ap  Tudor), 
prince  of  South  Wales,  whom  he  had  greatly  assisted  in  re- 
covering his  just  inheritance  from  the  children  of  a  prince  of 
North  Wales,  the  usurper  of  it.  But  his  possession,  obtain- 
ed with  difficulty,  was  disturbed  by  rebellion  ;  and  one  Einion 
(surnamed  Fradwr,  or  the  traitor),  having  failed  in  the  object 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign  tied  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Jestin,  lord  of  G went  and  Glamorgan,  whose  enmity 
to  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  not  less  than  the  unprincipled 
atrocity  of  his  character,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  bloody  and 
fatal  revenge  for  the  banishment  which  his  crimes  had  im- 
posed. Robert  Fitzhamon  (one  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  England)  was  invited  into  Wales  by  the  confederated 
villains,  who,  by  his  aid,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  unfortu- 
nate Rhys,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  army.  He  was  killed  immediately  after  the  battle,  as  most 
of  the  authorities  maintain,  and  a  place  in  Glamorganshire 


*  It  is  inser'cd  a'^cordingly  in  the  following  page  of  Mr.  Jones's  history,  as 
set  by  "the  l;ite  celehrated  blind  Parry,"  in  a  different  key  from  tiiat  g<i- 
nerally  adopied,  aiKi,  as  Mr.  J.  thinks,  "  much  better  suited  to  the  subject.'* 
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still  bears  the  name  of  Pen  Rliys  (or  Rhys's  head)  in  com- 
memoration of  the  supposed  event.  But  Mr.  Jones,  \vi»o 
appears  to  have  investigated  these  details  with  laudable  dili- 
gence, and  compared  them  with  the  observations  made  by 
himself  on  the  topograpliy  ot  the  country,  inclines  to  the  opi- 
nion of  other  chroniclers  who  assert  that  he  escaped  alive  from 
the  battle,  and  took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  lord  of 
Brecknock. 

I'his  event  happened  in  the  year  1 09 1,  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, allured  by  the  success  of  his  countrymen  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  Bernardus  de  novo  Mercatu  (or  Bernard  New- 
march)  invaded  Brecknock.  In  those  days,  disputes  were  ge- 
nerally terminated  by  the  first  appeal  to  arms.  A  single 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  tlie  lord  of  Garlhmadryn,  who  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  aiid  of  his  lordship,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror.  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  usual  assi- 
duity, attempts  to  fix  the  precise  spot  of  this  engagenient,  and 
of  its  attendant  circumstances;  but  in  these  details  it  would 
be  superfluous  in  us  to  follow  him,  since  so  few  of  our  readers 
could  be  interested  in  the  result.  He  sup|K)ses  that  the  death 
oi  Ifhys  ap  Tewdvvr  was  consequent  upon  this,  and  not  upon 
the  preceding  affair.  The  descendants  of  Bleddin  ap  Mae- 
narch  still  survive.  His  eldest  son,  Gwrgan,  became  the  an- 
cestor of  several  Welsh  families  now  in  existence;  and,  if 
Mr.  Jones  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  his  genealogies,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether,  after  the  great  uudjtisi  Napo- 
leon shall  have  completed  the  union  of  the  western  empire, 
hy  the  reduction  of  these  refractory  islands,  the  high  respect 
which  we.  know  he  entertains  for  hereditary  descent,  may  not 
induce  him  to  restore  the  representative  of  the  noble  house  of 
VVogan*  to  the  lordship  possessed  by  his  forefathers.  Per- 
haps his  sense  of  justice  may  not  even  thus  be  satisfied  ;  but 
he  will  compel  the  right  heirs  of  prince  Jestin  ('  several  of 
whose  posterity,'  as  Mr.  Jones  informs  us,  *  remain  in  Gla- 
morganshire, boasting  as  an  honour,  that  the  blood  of  such  a 
scoundrel  continues  to  flow  in  their  veins') — the  right  heirs  of 
prince  Jestin,  we  say,  will  be  compelled  to  make  over  all 
their  right,  title,  interest,  property,  profit,  claim,  and  demand 
of,  in,  to,  and  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  Glamorgan  and  Gwent, 
unto  the  said  Ap  Gwrgan  ap  Bleddin,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  injniies  done  him  by  their  abominable  ancestor. 
By  means  of  which  double  act  of  justice,  the  aforesaid  Ap 
Gwrgan  ap  Bleddin,  without  ever  dreaming  of  such  a  thing, 


♦  '  The  Wogans  of  Pembrokeshire  are  descended  from  Gwrgan,  eldest  son 
of  Bleddin  ap  Maeiiarch.'     Note  tup.  90. 
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will  find  himself  suddenly  invested  with  a  little  snug  grand 
duchy,  or  perhaps  kingdom,  to  tiie  full  as  comfortable,  and 
almost  as  extensive,  as  those  of  Baden  or  Wirtemberg. 

We  are  loih  to  return  from  the  anticipation  of  such  pleas- 
ing prospects,  to  the  tiresome  narrative  of  fiicts.     Bernard 
Newmarch  did  not  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  lordship  whicii  he 
had  won  by  force;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Welsh  histo- 
rians, their  native  princes  repaid  with  fourfold  interest  the  ob- 
ligation laid  upon  them  by  the  Norman  invaders.     Mr.  Jones, 
who  seems  to  give  a  little  too  much  credit  to  reports  so  na- 
tural to  a  vanquished  people,  wonders  that  <  these  historians 
forget  to  give  us  any  account  how  the  Normans  regained  their 
authority.'     He  would  have  found  many  other  occasions  of 
wonder,  if  he  had  employed  his  usual  industry  in  examining 
the  statements  of  which  he  speaks.     For  instance,  he  might 
have  stared  a  little  at  finding  that  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  is   killed  in  Awe  form  by  the  Britons,  while  his 
immense  army  is  totally  defeated  at  a  place  called  Gelli-gaer, 
not  only  die  d  peaceably  in  his  bed,  a  shaven  monk,  at  Shrews- 
bury, but  was  probably  never  defeated  by  the  Welsh  in  his 
life  ;  his  astonishment  might  have  mounted  still  higher  on  dis- 
covering that  William  Fitz-Eustace,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (an- 
other victim  to  the  rage  of  these  valorous  historians)  not  only 
did  not  lose  his  lite  on  the  same  occasion,  but,  if  he   had, 
would  have  verified  Lord  Orford's  fiction  of  Prince  Quiviri- 
quimini*  by   the  death  of  one  who  never  was  bom ;  and  in 
short,  he  might  have  been  induced  at  last  to   reflect  on  a 
parallel  to  be  found  in  the  occurrences  of  our  own  days,  and 
to  believe  the  Welsh   chroniclers  no  more  than  those  em» 
ployed  by  the  supreme  junta  of  Spain  or  by  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain. 

Certain  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  Mr,  Jones's  wonder,  and 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  commotions  which,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  government, 
Bernard  Newmarch  died  possessed  of  the  same,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  having  secured  the  forgiveness  of  heaven  by 
founding  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St,  John  the  evangelist, 
within  the  walls  of  Brecon. 

He  married  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  name  of  Nest;  an 
union  not  very  honourable  to  his  delicacy,  since  she  was  no 
better  than  the  cast  off  mistress  of  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquo. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  another  instance  of  the  exclw 


*  See  Hor.  Walpole's  Hieroglyphic  Tales — Tale  the  first.  From  DugdaleV 
Baronage,  and  the  authorities  to  which  lie  refers,  the  reader  may  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  accurat;y  of  both  our  statemcuts. — Rev» 
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mve  attention  bestowed  by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  nqtive  historians, 
since,  in  direct  variance  with  the  Scottish  annahsts,  whom 
Shakspeare  himself  lias  accurately  copied,  he  calls  Banquo 
king  of  Scot/and,  and  supposes  Fleance  to  have  been  ba- 
nished from  hi»  country ybr  murder. 

Mahei,  the  only  son  of  Bernard  Newmarch,  did  not  suc- 
ceed his  father,  being  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  wicked  mother-in-law,  this  same  British  prin- 
cess ;  who,  as  appears  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  procured 
evidence  to  the  denial  of  his  legitimacy.  The  next  owner  of 
the  lordship  was,  accordingly,  Alilo  iitzwalter,  the  husband 
of  Bernard's  eldest  daughter.  This  baron  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  queen  Maud,  who  in- 
vested him  with  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  offices  of 
constable  of  England,  and  governor  of  Gloucester,  Castle, 
the  dolorous  tozccr  of  romance. 

The  illegality  of  the  Norman  usurpations  in  Wales  cannot, 
at  this  di.y,  be  questioned,  whatever  may  be  alleged  in  de- 
fence of  the  invasion  of  England.  But  even,  by  the  Normans 
themselves,  in  the  very  hour  of  their  unjust  conquests,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  a  Welshman  of  the  highest 
authority  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  it  was  reluctantly  confessed 
that  they  had  not  *  the  right'  upon  their  side.  'J'o  this  effect 
a  very  singular  anecdote  is  quoted,  which  may  not  be  familiar 
to  all  our  readers. 

'  Henry  tlie  First,  being  in  conversation  with  this  nobleman 
(Fitzwalttr),  Miles  was  informing  Iuk  majesty  ai  Vi.  strange  circum- 
sliincc  that  happened  (or  which  he  dre:iint  had  happened)  in 
his  presence,  while  he  wa-*  pa^-s'iis^  near  IJangorse  pool,  in  com- 
pany with  Oriffith  tde  son  of  Rhys  ap  'Itwdwr,  the  late  prince 
of  Wales;  "  upon  the  approacli  of  the  righttul  prince  (say.s 
Girnldus)  tlie  birds  upon  the  hike  joined  in  concert,  and  by  the 
clappingot'lheirwinijs,  seemed  lote^tifyanlmive^i•al  joy.^' — '*  By 
thtdeath  of  Chnst,'Miis usual oalh,"  it  is  no  uondei  thctxis  nothing 
strange  in  thui  (says  the  king  of  England),  for  \\c  have  violently 
and  injuriously  oppressed  that  nation,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
they  are  the  natural  and  original  proprietors  of  the  country." — 
f.  100. 

It  might  have  made  a  good  chapter  in  '  Awbrey's  Miscel- 
lanies on  Apparitions,  Magic,  Charms,'  &.c.  &.C.  if  he  had  re- 
ferred to  all  the  usurpers  of  ancient  and  modern  days,  who 
either  have  died  childless,  or  whose  lineage  has  been  cut  oft 
before  the  third  generation.  Inordinate  ambition  has  gene- 
rally for  a  very  principal,  if  not  its  chief,  object,  the  ag- 
grantlisement  of  posterity,  and  it  would  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  superstitious,  tp  attribute  to  llie  peculiar  vengeance 
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of  Providence  the  numerous  instances,  which  history  presents^ 
of  the  entire  failure  of  that  object  which  was  the  source  and 
motive  of  the  crime  that  has  called  down  its  indignation. 
Without  looking  back  to  Alexander,  Julius,  or  Augustus,  to 
Atlila,  Theodoric,  or  Odoacer,  or  forward  to  the  probable^ 
and  almost  certain,  want  of  progeny  in  the  present  tyiant  of 
Europe,  we  are  naturally  called  by  the  subject  of  the  book 
before  us  to  the  Norman  conquerors  both  of  Wales  and 
England.  And  it  is  at  least  curious  to  observe  that  of  all  the 
attendants  of  duke  William  who  were  rewarded  with  the 
largest  shares  in  their  prince's  conquests  and  favour,  few,  if 
any,  were  blessed  with  the  great  object  of  their  vows,  a  long 
race  of  male  descendants.  The  male  line  of  the  conqueror 
himself  terminated  wiih  his  sons.  That  of  William  Fitzos- 
born,  earl  of  Hereford,  ended,  in  like  manner,  with  his. 
Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of. Norfolk,  left  no  children.  Hugh 
Eupus,  earl  of  Chester,  left  one  son  who  died  without  issue. 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury, 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  conqueror,  leading  three  sons, 
•who  all  died  childless.  Before  the  accession  of  Henry  H. 
there  was  (we  believe)  no  earl  in  England  who  claimed  de- 
scent in  the  male  line  fi'oin  those  whom  the  conqueror  es- 
tablished. 

Among  the  invaders  of  Wales  the  same  fatality,  or  the  same 
judgment  (call  it  which  we  will)  is  distinguishable,  Fitzha- 
mon  left  no  male  descendants.  The  only  son  of  Newmarch 
was  disinherited  and  died  childless  in  all  probability.  And 
the  great  earl,  of  whom  we  have  lately  been  speaking  (the 
son  of  one  of  the  conqueror's  companions),  though  blest  with 
a  nunierous  progeny,  out  of  which  four  sons*  successively 
enjoyed  his  vast  inheritance,  had  no  descendants  in  the  second 
generation,. but  in  the  female  line. 

Of  the  two  daughters  of  Milo,  Margaret  brought  into  the 
family  of  Humphry  de  Bohun,  her  husband,  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  and  constableship  of  England  ;  and  Philip  de  Breos, 
or  de  Bras,  already  lord  of  Builih  by  conquest,  acquired,  in 
right  of  the  second  daughter,  Bertha,  the  lordship  of  Brecon, 
together  with  those  of  Abergavenny  and  Gower. 


*  Roger,  Walter,  Henry,  anvi  Mabel,  the  kttcr  of  v.  horn  (accordinjj  to  tht 
churtlmien,  a  monster  of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty — be  seized  upon  some 
chureh  lands  of  St.  David's)  died  before  1176.  To  carr}'  our  examples 
further;  the  fate  of  Wilo  Fitzwaltcr  with  respect  to  his  progeny  was  exactljr 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  earl  of  Pembroke,  William  Marcehal,  whose 
cruellies  in  Ireland,  a  recently  conquered  country,  might  in  like  manner  be. 
supposed  to  have  excited  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Of  his  Jive  sons,  all 
valiant  and  accomplished  knights,  and  all  surviving  tlicir  father,  not  one  Icfj 
aay  issue  male  or  fej3is;ilc. 
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Here  there  occurs  an  evident  defect  in  Mr.  Jones's  chro- 
nology, which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  sileuce,  although 
we  are  unable  to  rectify  it. 

*  Of  the  expedition  of  this  Philip  de  Breos  into  Wales,*  says 
Mr.  Jones  in  a  note,  '  and  his  conc|uest  of  Builth,  we  have  no 
further  account;  hut  it  is  by  mo  means  improbable  that  he  like- 
wise accompanied  Roger  de  Newhurgh  when  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Bernard  Newmarch  in  1098,  or  thereabouts,  "nd 
that  he  was  rewarded  witli  the  country  of  Builth  after  he  had 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  subjection.*    p.  111. 

Now  this  supposition  a  very  little  reflection  would  have 
enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  discover  to  be  an  impossible  one.  The 
expedition  of  Roger  de  Newburg  took  place  in  i098;  the 
acquisition  of  Brecknock,  lk,c.  by  Philip  de  Breos  in  right  of 
his  wife  could  not  have  happened  long  before  11 76,  certainly 
after  1172.  Again,  in  the  next  page,  where  this  Philip  de 
Breos  is  mentioned  as  *  one  of  those  noblemen  who  adhered  to 
the  king  against  Robert  Curthop  duke  of  Normandy  in  9 
William  Rufus'  (IO96)  the  same  mistake  is  evident.  'ITiere 
must,  in  short,  have  been  one  intervening  descent  at  least 
between  the  Philip  of  IO96  and  him  of  1 172;  but  whether 
one  or  more,  and  which  of  the  Philips  was  the  lirst  possessor 
of  Builth,  we  must  leave  it  for  Mr.  Jones  to  ascertain.* 

William,  the  son  of  Philip  de  Breos  and  Bertha  Fit^walter, 
succeeded  to  the  united  possessions  of  both  his  parents.  Mis 
wife  was  a  very  celebrated  character  in  her  generation,  an4 
lias  been  handed  down  with  a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood  to  succeeding  ones. 

*  He  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Reginald  de  St.  Walleri,  with 
whom  he  had  the  manor  of  Tetbury  in  Gloucestt-rshire.  This 
lady  is  the  Snuiramis  of  Bitcknockshire.  She  is  called  in  the 
pedigrees,  as  well  as  in  king  John's  letter  or  manifesto,  Mau'l  de 
llaia,  either  from  her  having  rebuilt  this  castle,  or  from  its  being 
principally  the  place  of  her  residence;  most  likely  for  the 
former  renson ;  for  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Brecon  she 
is  an  Lbiqi-arian.  Under  the  corrupted  name  of  Mol  fValbce, 
we  have  her  castles  on  every  eniineiice,  and  her  feats  are  tra- 
ditionally narrated  in  every  parish;  she  built  (say  the  gossips) 
the  castle  of  Bay  in  one  night ;  the  stonesf  for  which  she  carried 


♦  Another  singular  instance  of  inattention  occurs  in  this  payc.  Mr.  Jones. 
KOpying^Diigdale  without  reflection,  has  these  words,  not  l)y  way  of  quotation  : 
St.  Florence  de  Salmnre,  nuvt  commonlii  culled  Somars,  in  France.  All  the 
world  knows  the  proper  name  to  he  Saumur.  The  old  heraldic  w Titers  art  fall 
of  similr.r  iniccuraeies,  but  are  surely  not  to  be  followed  in  theni. 

f  '  A  rude  stone  effigy  in  the  chureh-yard  of  Hay  is  said  t,o  be  Mol  Wal- 
itj^'s,  tliOujU   I  believe  it  to  be  a  mouk's,  perhaps  one  of  the  prior*  of 
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in  her  apron :  while  she  was  thus  employed,  a  stnall  pebble,  of 
about  nine  feet  long  and  one  foot  thick,  dropped  into  her  shoe  ; 
this  she  did  not  at  first  regard,  but  in  a  short  time  finding'  it 
troublesome,  she  indignantly  threw  it  over  the  river  Wye,  into 
Lloweschuich-yard  in  Radnorshire  (about  three  miles  off),  where 
it  remains  to  tliis  day,  precisely  in  the  position  it  fell,  a  stubborn 
memorial  of  the  historical  fact,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 
sceptics  and  unbelievers*  It  is  very  extraordinary  whit  could 
have  procured  to  Maud  this  more  than  mortal  celebrity  :  she 
was  no  doubt  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  spirit, 
yet  her  exploits  in  Breconshire,  where  she  is  so  famous,  are  not 
detailed  either  by  history  or  tradition,  except  in  the  absurd  tale 
just  related.  King  John,  in  his  declaration  against  de  Breos, 
seems  to  hint  pretty  clearly,  that  the  gray  mare  was  the  better 
horse,  and  it  is  evident,  whatever  her  merit  was,  thai  she  had 
considerable  influence  and  interest  in  the  county,  as  her  name, 
though  corrupted,  is  familiar  to  every  peasant,  while  her  hus- 
band's is  unknown,  or  known  only  to  be  detested,    p.  1 12,  113.' 

We  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to  ex- 
tract a  great  deal  more  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  history, 
concerning  jNlol  VValbee  and  her  henpecked  rogue  of  a  spouse. 
It  is  a  tale  full  of  murder  and  wickedness,  and  every  thing 
that  is  entertaining  and  pleasant,  and  quite  sufficient  to  refute 
the  vulgar  notion  that  our  old  baronial  histories  are  involved 
in  merited  dust  and  cobwebs.  We  some  time  ago  ventured 
to  recommend  all  lovers  of  romance  to  consult  the  chronicles 
of  our  friend  Froissart,  and  have  no  scruple  in  advising  our 
fine  gentlemen  (who  understand  Latin)  to  consult  Matthew 
Paris,  William  of  Malmcsbury,  and  the  whole  host  of  monk- 
ish chroniclers  for  the  puipo.se  of  extracting  agreeable  anec- 


Brecon,  to  which  house,  it  has  been  seen.jN'ewmarch  jjave  the  tithes  of  this 
parish.  The  table  of  iier  carrying  the  stones  and  completing;  the  castle  of  Hay 
in  one  night,  perhaps  means  that  she  collected,  or  rather  extorted,  from  her 
tenants  a  sum  suifioient  for  the  purpose  in  a  very  short  time..' 

*  'There  are  those,  who,  blind  to  conviction,  suppose  tliis  to  be  the  buryini? 
place  of  an  anchorite  n;tmed  Wechlen,  who  was  mirnculously  taug-ht  to  tallc 
Latin  ungrammatkaUi/,  and  to  use  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  indicative  mood  ; 
(iiraldus  Cankbrensis,  in  his  account  of  his  life,  gives  us  the  language  of  this 
man  of  God  thus:  *■  I  to  gu  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
and  when  to  retxtrn  I  to  place  myself  in  solitude,  for  tbo  love  of  my  master, 
who  to  die  for  me,  and  much  1  to  grieve  hfica.n^c  I  npt  io  urtderstinxl  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  mass,  aiul  the  gospels  in  that  language,  and  often  to  icerp, 
and  to  pray  to  God  to  enable  me  to  understand  it :  at  length,  one  day,  I  ta 
call  my  servant  at  meal-time,  and  not  to  find  him,  tired  and  hungry,  I  in 
i/ei^),"  &c.  Hcc.  &.C. — and  so — and  so— and  ^o—  he  awoke  and  talked  ia  bad 
Latin,  though  it  seems  he  miderstood  the  language  as  well  as  Cicero.  It  is 
dangerous  to  resist  tise  strong  currt  nt  ef  tradition  and  popular  opinion  ;  for 
iiiscance,  in  this  case  the  tale  of  Maud  and  her  pebble  ii>  full  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  that  of  the  anchorite,  and  of  course  comes  from  at)  authority  in<H'e 
^■.inKTor.ily  if  aot  better  attested.'  '        '  ■>v£ 
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dotes  t«  please  the  ladies.  Seriously,  however,  these  ne* 
glected  story-writers  des6rve  to  be  much  more  familiar  to  the 
public  than  they  yet  have  been,  not  only  for  the  more  solid 
information,  but  for  the  fund  of  amusement  \vhich  they  con- 
tain, in  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  men. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  think  of  drawing  our  sketch 
of  Mr.  Jones's  history  to  a  conclusion. 

*  'J'he  honour  of  Brecknock  with  its  dependencies,  toge- 
tl'.er  with  Abergavenny  and  the  whole  territory  of  Werwent, 
npon  the  attainder  of  the  late  baron  de  Breos,  escheated  to 
the  crown.'  Some  parts  of  these  possessions  were  thereupon 
granted  by  king  John  to  his  favourite  Fitzherbert ;  but  the 
weakness  of  the  government  enabled  Giles,  bishop  of  Here-* 
ford,  eldest  son  of  Breos,  to  seise  himself  of  the  rest,  and 
gradually  expelling  Fitzherbert,  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
forfeited  lands.  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  for  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  relating  to  this  prelate  and  to  two 
subsequent  barons  de  Breos  to  the  work  before  us,  and  ac- 
quaint them  that  on  the  death  of  a  second  William  de  Breos 
without  male  issue,  the  Welsh  estates  of  the  family  became 
the  properly  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  VI.  earl  of  £ssex,  who 
had  married  one  of  his  daughters. 

Humphrey  was,  next  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  most 
powerful  of  those  l)arons  to  whom  tl>e  courtiers  thought  pro- 
per to  assign  the  title  of  rebels.  He  was  closely  leagued  with 
his  neighbour,  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Llewellyn ;  nor 
are  his  professions  of  love  for  freedom  to  be  altogether  con- 
founded with  tlic  views  of  ambition  and  self-interest;  since 
he  extended  to  (hose  under  subjection  to  himself  the  benefits 
which  those  professions  claimed.  To  him  *  the  burgesses  of 
Brecknock  are  indebted  for  their  first  charter  of  liberties  and 
immunities  now  on  record.'  This  rebel  died  before  his 
father  (Humphrey  earl  of  Hereford,  suniamed  tlie  Good) ; 
and  in  Humphrey  the  Seventh,  his  son,  were  at  length  re- 
united, together  with  the  hereditary  constableship  of  England, 
all  the  possessions  and  titles  of  Milo  Fitzwalter.  The  last 
mentioned  earl  took  at  first  a  different  part  from  his  father. 
He  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Edward,  and  was  very  principally 
instrumental  in  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  Wales,  against  his 
father's  old  ally  and  friend.  The  interesting  particulars  here 
collected  concerning  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  that  heroic 
prince  would  unfoi  tunatcly  lead  us  too  far,  did  we  attempt 
to  give  any  analysis  of  or  extract  from  them. 

The  revolution  of  circumstances,  rather  than  a  variety  of  \ 
disposition,  appears  to  have  caused  the  difference  of  conduct 
between  the  son  and  fatlier.     Humphrey  the  Seventh,  in  the 
Crit.  Uiiv.  Vol.  19,  January,  1810."  C 
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ensuing  part  of  his  life,  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  evincing 
his  equal  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  died  at  Pleshy,  the 
old  baronial  residence  of  the  earls  of  Essex,  in  1 2.08,  and  in 
him  an  old  historian  observes  that  *  England  lost  one  of  the 
best  friends,  as  Edward  did  one  of  the  severest  checksj  either 
had  ever  known'.' 

Humphrey  the  Eighth  disgraced  the  memory  of  bis  inde- 
pendent ancestors  by  surrendering  to  the  crown,  'by  way  of 
atonement  for  his  father's  conduct,'  the  inheritance  of  all  his 
lands,  with  both  his  earldoms  and  the  constableship  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  upon  his  subsequent  marriage  with  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth (the  seventh  daughter  of  Edward  the  First)  these  valuable 
deposits  were  restored  into  his  hands.     Notwithstanding  the 
act  of  degradation  to  which  force  or  policy  had  made  him  in 
the  first  instance  submit,  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  his 
liumerous  dependants,  and  not  only  confirmed  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  but  enlarged  the  privileges   and  immunities 
which  his  forefathers  had  granted.     Nor  did  his  connexion 
with  the  crown  prevent  him  from  acting  a  free  and  honourable 
part  in  the  civil  war  which  the  folly  of  the   second  Edward 
and  the  pride  of  Gaveston  rekindled  throughout  England. 
He  was  made  prisoner  at  ihe  battle  of  Bannockburn,  having 
contributed  to  the  royal  army,  from  his  county  of  Brecknock 
alone,  a  levy  of  eight  hundred  men.     The  weak  and  ungrate- 
ful king  neglected  to  do  any  thing  towards  his  release,  which 
was,  however,  effected  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  par- 
tizans  among  the  barons.     John,  the  son  of  Humphrey,  suc- 
ceeded his  father;  and  the  male  line  of  this  illustrious  family 
terminated  in  a  ninth  Humphrey,   the  son  and  successor  of 
John,  who  died  in  the  year  1377.      Upon   his  death,   the 
earldoms  of  Essex  and  Northampton  passed   to  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  (duke   of   Gloucester)  in   right   of  Eleanor  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  earl ;  Mary,  the  younger 
daughter,  inheriting  that  of  Hereford,  which,  with  the  title 
of  duke,  was  settled  on  Henry  Bolingbroke,  her  husband. 
The  reversion  of  Brecknock  passed,  in  the  same  right,  to 
Henry,  dependent  on  the  life  of  Joan,  the"  countess  dowager. 
The  history  of  Brecknock,  thus  become  the  property  of 
the  crown,  is  still  interesting  on  account  of  two  leading  cha- 
racters, in  whose  actions   and  disputes  the  interests  of  the 
county  were  deeply  involved.     These  were  tbe  famous  Owen 
Glendower  (Glyndwrdwy)  and  Sir  David  Gam,  one  the  most 
powerful  entJmy,  the  other  one  of  the  most  effective  friends, 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     Of  both 
these  characters,  some  very  particular  and  very  interesting 
biographical  notices  are  communicated,  to  which,  for  the 
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teason  before  assigned,  we  can  do  no  more  than  simply  refer 
our  readers. 

The  fiftli  and  sixth  chapters  having  been  occupied  Iby  t\i6 
preceding  details  from  the  conquest  downwards,  the  seventh 
leads  us  through  the  descents  of  the  StafFords,  bn  whom  (in 
virtue  of  their  near  relationship  to  the  Bohuns)  Brecknock^ 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  family  estates,  were 
conferred  by  the  munificence  of  the  sovereign,  to  the  final 
re-union  of  the  county  to  the  crown  by  confiscation  pursuant 
on  the  attainder  of  the  last  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1521. 

We  must  here  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that,  in  art 
entertaining  and  somewhat  particular  account  of  the  usurpa-" 
tion  of  Richard  the  Thir<l,  and  other  events  of  that  period,  as 
connected  with  the  life  of  duke  Henry,  Mr.  Jones  strongly 
defends  the  historic  doubts  of  Carte  and  others — a  cause, 
which  (to  the  exte^it  at  least  of  Perkin  VVarbeck's  identity 
with  the  Duke  of  York),  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  so 
firmly  established  in  argument,  that  we  are  only  surprised 
it  has  not,  long  ere  now,  been  universally  adopted  among  men 
of  seise  and  sound  inquiry. 

This  fiist  volume  contains  yet  three  more  chapters,  on  reli* 
gion,  laws,  language,  manners  and  customs.     But  our  exami« 
nation  of  these  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  opportunity. 
(To  be  continued. J 

a, ■■'    ■.  '  -J 

Art.  II. — A  second  Journey  in  Spaing  in  the  Spring  o/lSOQ, 
from  Lisbon  through  the  western  Skirts  of  the  Sierra  More' 
na,  to  Sevilla,  Cordova,  Grenada, Ma/aga,  and  Gibraltar^ 
and  thence  to  Tetuan  and  Tangiers.  With  Plates,  con- 
taining 24  Figures  illustrative  of'  the  Costume  and  Man* 
tiers  of' the  Inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Spanish  Pro* 
•cinces.  By  Robert  Semple^  Author  of  Observations  on  a 
Journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Naples,  and  thence 
to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  in  \805;  also  of  Walks 
and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope ;  and  of  Charles 
Ellis.     London,  Baldwin,  1809,  Svo.  pp.  304.  8^. 

OUR  author  left  Falmouth  on  the  2d  of  January,  1809, 
in  the  packet  for  Lisbon.  On  the  morning  of  the  2yth  he 
entered  the  Tagus.  At  this  period,  no  certain  information 
had  been  received  in  Lisbon  of  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Corunna,  and  of  the  death  of  that  lamented  of- 
ficer. But  the  misfortunes  of  the  British  were  known 
by  vague  rumour  and  flying  reports  before  any  authentic  de- 
tails were  received.  Mr.  Semple  describes  with  much  force, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  truth,  the  impressions  which  the  stat« 
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of  affairs  had  made  on  the  public  miiKl  at  Lisbon,  and  thtt. 
general  disposition  of  the  people.  The  French  were  exe- 
crated for  their  exactions,  and  the  En^^lish  were  not  cordially 
liked,  not  only  because  they  seemed,  at  this  time,  preparing  to 
abandon-  the  Pc»rtuguese  to  their  fate,  but  principally  because 
they  had  the  iinpnuknce  to  support  the  relics  of  a  weak  and 
oppressive  governmeiU  which  had  incurred  the  public  detes- 
tation. The  author  remarks  that  the  English  lost  more  by 
maintaining  a  regency  odious  to  the  people,  and  by  agreeing 
to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  than  they  gained  by  the  battle  of 
Vimiera.  Whilst  the  French  were  overturning  old  and  cor- 
rupt establishments,  we  were  endeavouring  to  bolster  them 
up  with  ail  our  strength. 

•  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  peojile  of  most  conn" 
tries  execrate  the  French,  but  find  it  hard  to  condemn  many  of 
their  measures;  wliile,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  arc  very 
generally  beloved,  and  their  measures  execrated.' 

We  may  ascribe  this  efiect  to  a  feeble  and  inefficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  citizens  in  Lisbon  were  arming  in  mass,  and  the  au- 
thor gives  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  military  appearance  of 
the  confused  and  ragged  group,  who  were  provided  with  such 
weapons  as  the  occasion  could  furnish.  This  armed  mob 
displayed  their  valour  in  putting  to  death  some  poor  deserted 
Frenchman  who  was  accidentally  discovered  :  and  Mr.  Scra- 
pie was  present  while  their  vengeance  was  directed  against 
the  servant  of  an  English  officer,  who  was  murdered  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  English  head  quarters.  Mr.  S. 
ways  that,  when  the  French  were  in  Lisbon,  they  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  dogs  with  which  they  swarmed,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  remove  the  heaps  ot  tilth  which  had  been  accu- 
multtting  for  years.  But  these  nuisances  had  begun  to  re- 
appear in  their  ancient  excess.  The  author  seems  to  think 
the  Portuguese  in  such  a  state  of  mental  decrepitude  and 
moral  corruption,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  reviving  any  thing 
like  patriotic  energy  in  the  national  character. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  our  traveller  crossed  the  'J'agus  lo 
Aldea  Gallega,  where  he  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  band  of 
one  hundred  pikemen,  marching  in  columns  with  a  most  re- 
verend friar  moving  in  the  front  fde.  Hence  he  took  the  high 
road  to  Badajoz,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  ;  but  discovered 
no  symptoms  of  any  enthusiastic  interest  taken  in  the  passing 
events  by  the  people  ol  the  country  which  he  traversed  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  Badajoz.  Most  travellers  have  remarked 
^  ^lifference  in  the  features  of  national  character  between  the 
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Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  and  mucli  in  favour  o''the 
former  pet^ple.  'l^ins  difference  was  felt  by  Mr.  Scrapie.  At 
Badajoz  he  was  saluted  as  an  Englishman,  with  more  re- 
spect than  he  had  experienced  from  our  good  allies  the  Por- 
tuguese.— *  The  population  of  Badajoz  xa  computed  ut  about 
ten  thousand  souls/ 

In  his  way  from  Badajoz  to  Santa  Marta,  our  traveller  met 
'  a  succession  of  parties  of  armed  men,  going  to  join  the  force 
collecting  at  Badajoz.  They  never  failed  to  cheer  me  with 
repeated  cries  of"  Viva  I'tnglaterra !"  which  I  of  course  re- 
turned with  '*  Viva  I'Espana  !"  At  supper  1  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  was  furnished  with  three 
courses :  bread  chopped  up  with  garlic,  and  dressed  up  like 
a  salad,  except  that  a  great  quantity  of  water  was  put  into  it^ 
formed  the  tirst  dish  ;  eggs  boded  hard  and  dressed  with  oil, 
garlic  and  tomatas,  forn)ed  the  second  course;  and  eggs  in 
the  form  of  an  omlet  concUuled  the  repast.'  Ab«)ut  two 
leagues  from  Santa  Marta  thr*  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
begin  to  rise  into  rugged  heights.  Mr.  Semple  gives  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  the  kind  and  respectful  attention  which 
he  experienced  at  the  dlfterent  places  at  which  he  halttd  in 
this  line  of  his  route.  A  moie  friei/dly  disposition  was  mani- 
fested towards  the  English  nation  than  has  been  evinced  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

At  Monasterio  our  author  *  observed  with  pleasure  the 
children  repeating  their  prayers,  and  kissing  their  hands  to 
their  parents  before  retirmg  to  bed.'  He  remarks  a  resem- 
blance between  the  manners  antl  habits  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry and  those  in  many  parts  of  Spain. 

*  The  dark  caps  of  the  peasants  of  Sierra  Morena,  the  unifor- 
Biity  of  th<ir  dress,  many  of  thei»-  dishes,  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  their  houses,  the  domestic  manners  of  their  women, 
their  looks,  their  air,  their  gravity,  mixed  with  a  dry  humour, 
and  an  unfeigned  spirit  of  piety,  all  tend  to  remind  us  of  many 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry. 

'  Ahout  half  a  league  from  Monasterio  begins  what  is  here 
considered  as  the  entrance  of  the  Sierra  Morena  ;  and  a  rude  heap 
of  stones  surn;ounted  by  a  cross  uarns  the  pious  traveller  to 
prepare,  by  prayers  and  recommendations  to  his  peculiar 
saint,  fur  his  entrance  into  this  once  dreaded  Sierra,  the  haunt 
of  robbers  and  marauders.' 

The  author  saw  some  parties  of  peasants  employed  in  con- 
structing batteries  at  three  different  spots,  to  guard  the  pass. 
it  was  supposed  that  the  French  would  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate by  this  road  to  Sevilla.    The  country  between  Monas- 
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terio  and  Santa  Olalla  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
defence.  Shoitly  after  leaving  Santa  Olalla  we  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

f  On  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  north-west,  the  hills  tossed 
ju  greai  confusion,  justify  the  name  of  Sierra,  or  Saw,  which  the 
Spaniards  are  so  fond  of  applying  to  the  ridges  of  their  great 
paountains.  Whilst  contemplating  them,  I  saw  the  rain  descend 
upon  tiieni  in  dark  showers,  wiiile  I  was  in  the  sun-shine.  Thi$ 
was  a  spot  formerly  much  dreadeO,  and  calltnl  Ei  Puerto  de  los 
Ladrones,  or  the  Pash.  of  the  Robbers  :  andceitainiy  asbeinginthe 
very  heart  of  the  Sierra,  h  may  have  formerly  been  a  favourable 
ppot  for  their  depredations.' 

After  leaving  Ronquillo,  our  traveller  found  bodies  of  pea? 
sgintry  occupied  in 

f  breaking  down  the  bridges  over  the  ravines  and  small  streanis, 
and  placing  planks  injtheir  stead,  which,  in  case  of  emergency, 
could  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes.  Particular  spots  were  also 
marked  out  for  the  erection  of. batteries,  and  every  preparation 
seemed  to  be  making  for  thp  defence  of  these  passes,  so  strongly 
fortified  by  nature.' 

After  crossing  the  river  Guerba,  which  is  about  two  leagues 
from  Truxillo,  the  expanded  plains  of  Sevilla  are  behel4 
from  the  summit  of  the  adjoining  hills. 

,  f  From  Santa  Marta  to  this  spot,  the  road  may  be  said  to  be 
constantly  through  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  views  in  every 
direction  are  those  of  a  mountainous  country  :  the  succession  of 
passes,  the  peculiar  race  of  people,  simple,  stout,  and  hardy, 
secluded  among  the  mountains  wliich  border  this  road,  tiie  deep 
gullies,  the  rapid  streams,  the  long  descents,  all  tend  to  render  it 
a.  tract  which  can  never  fail  to  be  inj:eresting  to  the  traveller.' 

Our  traveller  arrived  at  Sevilla,  at  one  in  the  morning,  after 
leaving  La  Venta  de  Guillena  at  eight.  He  was  stopped  at 
jthe  floating-bridge,  which  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  at  Sevilla, 
and  his  passports  were  strictly  examined.  Though  at  the 
unseasonable  hour  of  one  in  tlie  morning,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  sitting  of  the  J  unta,  where  he  found  one  of  the  memr 
bers  ready  to  receive  him.  Mr.  S.  was  asked  a  few  questions^ 
jand  then  conducted  to  a  Posada, 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  work  our  author  has  given  us 
some  account  of  the  Merino  sheep,  from  the  Viage  de  Es' 
puna  of  Ponz,  and  of  the  Mesta  from  Surmiento.  We  read 
Jhat  while  the  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  are  pastured  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  grass  is  reputed  less  stimulant  and  nu? 
Jritive, 
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•  salt  is  given  them  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  for  every  hundred 
head.'  *  It  is  distributed  to  them  every  third  day,  broken  into 
small  lumps,  on  the  fjround  where  they  are  feeding,  and  they 
lick  it  with  great  avidity/ 

Seviila,  which  lies  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
ijuivir,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  Moorish  fabric,  though 
raised  on  Roman  foundations^  or  constructed  with  the  ma- 
terials of  Roman  works.  The  whole  exterior  circuit  of  the 
wall  i.5  about  three  miles  and  a  quarter.  In  some  parts  the 
line  of  wall  is  broken  by  the  interpositio\i  of  convents  or  the 
•uburbs,  which  communicate  with  the  surrounding  plain. 

*  The  suburbs  are  populous,  and  appear  formerly  to  have  been 
of  much  greater  extent  than  at  the  present  day;  of  which  indeed 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  when  we  consider  the  nuniber  of  houses 
unoccupied,  and  the  various  waste  spots  of  ground  within,  and 
close  to  the  walls.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  gtill  however 
very 'considerable,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  at  less  then  eijjhty  thousand  souls.' 

The  cathedral  is  the  great  ornament  of  Seviila.  It  is  a 
noble  pile,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  principal  mosque  in 
the  time  of  the  Moors.  It  is  tluee  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It 
is  richly  embellished  with  ornaments,  but  particularly  with 
the  tine  paintings  of  Murillo.  A  large  and  valuable  library 
is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  by  Fernando 
Colon,  the  son  of  Chrisioval  Colon,  or  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  far-famed  discoverer  of  America.  The  tower  of  Giralda, 
which  was  construcWjd  by  the  Saracens^  is  the  architectural 
wonder  of  Seviila. 

'  It  is  a  tower  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height, 
each  of  the  sides  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  surmounted 
by  a  female  figure  of  bronze,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  palm 
branch,  and  in  the  other  what  appears  either  a  shield  or  a  stand- 
ard. The  weight  of  the  whole  is  thirty-four  quintals,  yet  it 
turns  round,  as  the  Sevillians  tell  yoti,  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
This  tower  was  built  by  Gaber,  the  Moor,  a  native  of  Seviila. 
The  ascent  to  its  summit  is  on  the"  inside,  and  remarkably  gra- 
dual, being  from  side  to  side  on  a  slope,  and  without  steps,  so  that 
a  person  may  easily  ascend  upon  horseback.  I  wished  to  ap- 
proach the  Giralda,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  now  considered 
dangerous  to  proceed  higher  than  the  bells,  which  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  and  some  of  considerable  magnitude.  From 
this  Iieigbt,  however,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Seviila  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  a  considerable  distance.* 

Small  wooden  crosses  are  fastened  to  the  wall  in  some  of 
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the  streets  of  Sevilla,  beneath  which  is  a  rude  sketch  of  some 
murdered  man,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  passenger  to  pray 
for  his  soul.  From  Sevilla  our  traveller  agreed  with  a  mula- 
teer  to  take  him  to  Cordoba,  a  mode  of  travelling  which  in- 
creased hib  facilities  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  peasantry 
of  Andalusia. 

*  My  portmanteau  was  placed  on  one  wde  of  the  back  of  a 
mule,  and  balanced  on  the  other  with  a  large  bundle  of  bacalao, 
or  salt  fish.  I  rode  upion  an  ass  without  a  bridle,  with  my  pis- 
tols, my  cloak,  and  my  leathern  wine-bottle  fastened  to  the» 
pommel  of  my  saddle/ 

The  whole  procession  consisted  of  five  or  six  men,  and  nearly 
forty  mules,  and  asses.  Mr.  Semple  has  exhibited  a  pleas- 
ing account  of  his  journey  from  Sevilla  to  Cordoba,  inter- 
spersed with  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the 
people.  At  the  village  of  Posadas  our  traveller  tells  us  that 
a  better  supper  was  prepared  for  him  than  he 

'  had  met  with  since  leaving  Sevilla.  Five  or  six  rabbits  were 
broiled  upon  the  embers,  then  pulled  to  pieces,  put  into  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  and  over  all  was  poured  hot  water  mixed  with  oil, 
vinegar,  garlic,  pimento,  and  salt.  As  usual  we  all  sat  down 
together,  a  large  leathern  bottle,  holding  about  three  quarts,  was 
filled  with  tolerable  wine,  and  being  entrusted  to  one  of  our 
company  to  act  as  our  Ganymede,  the  repast  began.  For  some 
time  hunger  prevented  all  conversation,  but  our  cup-bearer  per- 
formed his  office  with  such  dexterity,  that  before  supper  was 
finished,  our  bottle  was  emptied,  and  the  Andalusian  peasant 
began  to  shpw  himself  in  all  his  vivacity.  It  was  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  bottle  should  be  replenished.  They  talked  loud, 
they  laughed,  they  sang,  they  cursed  the  French,  and  swore  that 
pven  should  all  the  rest  of  Spain  be  overrun,  Andalusia  was  suffi- 
cient to  protect  itself  tVom  every  invader.  On  a  sudden  a  fierce 
quarrel  arose  ;  high  words  passed,  knives  were  drawn,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  our  supper  end  in  bloodshed  ;  when  the  hostess, 
after  various  vain  atieu>pts  to  allay  the  storm,  began  to  repeat 
the  evening  service  to  tne  Virgin.  Immediately  all  was  calm, 
the  knives  were  sheathed,  all  hats  were  off,  and  at  each  pause 
the  whole  assembly  munrjured  forth  the  response,  and  devoutly 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  As  often  as  the  quarrel  seemed 
likely  to  be  renewed,  the  good  woman  had  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient,  and  always  with  the  same  success,'  &c, 

The  above  extract  places  the  influence  of  Spanish  supersti- 
tion in  a  pleasing  point  of  view. — That  superstition  which  is 
(Embellished  with  the  pageantry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship, which  i«  admirably  adapted  to  act  like  a  charm  on  weak 
and  ignorant  minds, and  combined  with  ip  many  interesting  ap- 
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peals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man,  operates  in  different 
ways  on  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
productive  both  ot  good  and  evil,  of  mischief  and  of  benefit. 
It  invigorates  devotion  by  means  of  agreeable  or  of  solemn 
impressions  on  the  senses ;  it  often  makes  its  way  to  the  heart, 
by  captivating  at  once  both  the  eye  and  the  ear.     The  sup- 
posed presence  or  consciousness  of  so  many  spirits  or  saints, 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pious  catholic,  how- 
ever ridiculous  it  may  seem  to  tlie  sceptical  observer,  must 
certainly  be  found  a  source  of  solace  and  of  confidence  by  the 
fervid  devotee.     Unmixed  good,  or  unmixed  evil,  is  seldom  to 
be  found  in  life.     Both  are  usually  qualified  by  associated  acci- 
dents     The  good  is  reduced  by  a  mixture  of  evil,  and  the  evil 
attenuated  by  some  infusion  of  good.     What  is  thought  evil  by 
the  philosophic  suge  is  often  found  a  benefit  of  no  common  kind 
by  the  unrefieqting  peasant.     But  while  the  Spanish  peasant  is 
often  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  vumptuous  rites,  the  im- 
posing forms,  or  the  varied  blan<lishuienls  of  the  »uperstition 
to  which  he  fondly  clings, — be  fiiuJs  in  it  at  the  same  time,  a 
check  on  his  industry,  or  a  deduLtion  from  his  little  and  hard- 
earned  gains.     The  last  n)arevedi  is  often  extorted  from  the 
credulous  peasant,  by  the  supplication  of  some  holy  mendi- 
cant for    *  las   animate,'    '  the  souls.' — But  even  here  some 
purer  sentiment  is  excited  by  tlie  act;  for  the  contributor  pro- 
bably   imagines  that  he  is  rescuing  some  deceased  friend  or 
relative  from  the  tlauies  of  purgatory. 

In  a  part  of  the  way,  which  v\as  very  destitute  of  water,  our 
traveller  saw  a  peasant  giil  by  the  road  side  selling  that  pre- 
cious commodity.  A  Spanisli  soldier  had  just  drunk  a  goblet, 
and  Mr.  Semple,  after  doing  the  same,  was  proceeding  to  paj 
for  it,  when  the  girl  informed  him  that  the  Seuor  who  had 
Just  passed  on  had  paid  for  him, 

*  This  is  a  custom  very  common  among  all  ranks  in  Spain, 
towards  those  whom  ihey  perceive  to  be  strangers;  it  is  meant 
to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  the  generosity  and  magnifiGence  of  the 
Spanish,  character  ;  and  the  traveller  will  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  dinner  paid  fur  at  a  public  table,  by  some  un- 
known, who  has  left  the  hou;e,  whom  he  most  probably  will 
never  see  again,  and  whose  very  name  is  concealed  from  him.* 

Near  the  town  of  Almodovar,  Mr.  Semple  says, 

*  I  made  a  halt  on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  an  old  tower,  and  con- 
templated our  caravan,  which  formed  a  long  winding  Ime,  climb- 
ing in  one  part  and  descending  in  another,  here  concealed  by 
trees  and  rocks,  and  there  slowlv  moving  past  the  openings. 
The  jingling  of  the  bells  of  the  mules,  the  cries  of  the  carriers, 
»r.d  sometimes  their  songs,  now  echoed  among  the  rocks,  and 
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now  were  lost  in  the  hollows,  and  followed  by  a  perfect  si- 
lence.' 

This  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  local  portrai- 
ture in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  into  which  the  animation 
.of  real  life  is  always  infused^  and  which  thus  powerfully  seizes 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

Cordoba,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Cordova,  which 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Seneca  and  Lucan,  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain.  But  its  pros- 
perity has  since  yielded  to  that  of  Sevilla,  which  is  more  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  principal 
object  of  curiosity  in  Cordoba  is  the  chathedral,  uhich  is 
Jiighly  interesting,  from  the  specimens  which  it  affords  of  the 
Arabian  taste  in  architecture.  The  city  is  supj>!ied  with  w  ater 
by  means  of  very  ancient  conduits,  into  which  it  is  poured 
from  the  fine  springs  which  arise  in  that  branch  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  which  is  extended  to  the  north  of  Cordoba.  Some 
of  these  conduits  are  preserved  in  their  original  state,  others 
have  been  repaired,  and  others  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  not- 
withstanding the  stability  of  the  original  structure. 

In  his  route  from  Cordoba  to  Granada,  through  Castro, 
Baena,  Alcaudete,  Alcala  la  Reale,  and  Pinos  de  la  Puente,  he 
found  the  people  at  the  diflferent  places  where  he  stopped,  ap- 
parently taking  a  considerable  interest  in  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
and  exhibiting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  indifference  which 
was  so  chiHingly  felt  in  many  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
When  the  author  told  the  people  at  Castro,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers  at  the  post-house  to  learn  the  news, 
that  the  Gallicians  had  acted  hostilely  to  the  English  army, 
and  had  given  up  Corunna  and  Ferrol  to  the  French,  there 
.was  a  general  exclamation  of  *  Malditos  scan  los  Gallagos  !' 
or,  '  curse  the  Gallicians!'  After  leaving  Castro  the  author 
met  a  motley  assemblage  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  men  and 
boys,  who  had  been  drafted  for  thje  army,  agreeably  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  junta. 

*  Some  vrere  old  men  with  gray  hairs,  riding  on  asses  j  others 
striplings  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  playing  with  each  other  as 
they  went  along  the  road.^ 

On  approaching  Alcaudete  the  author  saw, 

f  for  the  first  time,  living  monuments  of  Moorish  industry,  in  the 
art  of  irrigation,  the  water  running  on  both  sides  of  the  road  \x\ 
open  conduits,  and  being  from  them  distributed  in  innumerable 
channels  through  the  surrounding  fields  and  plantations.*—- -» 
*  From  Alcaudete  to  Alcala  the  road  continues  to  rise  ;  and  about 
half  a  league  from  the  latter  \ye  have  the  first  view  Qf  the  Sierr* 
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Kcvada,  cr  snowy  mouutains  of  Granada.  Ascending  from  4he 
bottom  ot'  the  valley?  scorched  with  heat,  this  snow-covered 
iijierra  appeared  to  u»e  at  first  like  a  beautiful  cloud  of  dazzling 
while,  far  ahove  the  summits  of  the  hills;  and  it  wag  not  until 
I  continued  to  ascend  the  outlines  of  waving  ridges  and  lofty 
peaks,  become  more  sharp  and  defined,  that  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  what  I  saw  was  any  thing  more  than  a  mass  of 
clouds.  There  was  in  these  white  ridges  towering  high  above 
all  the  neighbouring  hills,  something  desolate,  mixed  with  the 
sublimity  of  their  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  no  living 
creature  could  inhabit  there  ;  they  must  bo  the  abode  of  perpe- 
tual silence  and  death  ;  and  it  appeared  that  even  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  as  in  crossing  the  ocean,  might  perish  in  attempting  m 
tj^averse  these  wasits  of  snow.' 

The  office  of  the  inquisition  is  still  preserved  at' Granada, 
but  on  prociinng  admission  into  the  dread  abode,  the  author 
tells  us  that  lie  found  *  the  chair  of  the  grand  inquisitor 
most  pleasingly  covered  with  dust.'  We  shall  not  repeat  Mr, 
Semple's  detjcriptlun  of  the  famous  Albamhra,  the  grandest 
display  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Europe,  but  which  Mr.  S, 
says  disappointed  his  expectations.  '  It  appears  to  me,'  say* 
he,  '  au  immense  collection  of  littlenesses  :  the  effect  pro* 
jduced  is  sometimes  elegant,  ofteu  beautiful,  but  no  where 
(elevated,  simple,  or  sublime.'  We  were  much  pleased  to  be 
mformed  by  our  traveller,  that  the  patriotic  spirit  is  very 
powerfully  operative  in  Grauadu,  and  that,  '  since  the  com« 
mcncement  of  Uie  war  with  Fiance,  thirty  thousand  men  fuHy 
armed  and  accoutered,  had  been  sent  out  of  thi^  city.'  Mr, 
S.  considers  Granada  as  the  lust  part  of  Spain  that  will  ever 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  Mr.  Setnplc  give^  a  pleasing  account 
of  his  ascent  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  young  Spaniard  as  his  guide.  He  left  Granuda  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  sun-set  *  arrived  at  thecortijode  San  Geroni- 
rao,  or  the  farm  of  the  friars  of  Saint  Jerome.'  This  cortijo 
was  a  small  house  inhabited  by  a  single  female  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, with  a  rude  Spanish  herdsman  for  her  sole  companion, 
except  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  when  a  reverend  father 
of  the  convent  retired  to  this  wild  region  for  the  purpose  of 
holy  meditation.  Our  traveller  rose  by  dawn  of  day,  and  set 
out  as  soon  as  the  shadow  of  the  peak  became  visible  on  the 
snow  in  the  west;  the  path  was  intersected  by  deep  chasms 
.at  the  distance  of  every  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  Having 
arrived  where  all  traces  of  vegetation  were  lost  beneath  the 
snow,  which  extended  in  every  direction  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak,  his  guide  refused  to  proceed  any  farther.  Our  traveller 
pursued  his  laborious  and  hazardous  way  along  a  ridge  to 
its  junction   with  the  highest  part  of  the  peak^  which  was 
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covered  with  frozen  snow,  up  which  he  clambered  a  few 
paces,  when  the  sensation  of  danger  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist. *T!)e  peak  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  seven  thousand  above 
the  city  of  Granada.* 

The  author  admired  the  views  which  he  enjoyed  during  his 
descent  from  the  peak. 

*  The  views,' says  he,  *  of  the  plain  of  Granada  tvere  cbarminof, 
seen  through  the  openings  of  mountains,  or  over  successive  ridges 
of  unequal  heights,  one  below  another.'  *  In  the  summer  the 
whole  Sierra  is  full  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  hunters  and 
parties  of  pleasure.  It  is  then  ))ossil)le  to  ascend  the  highest 
peak,  and  the  view  from  it  must  rank  among  the  finest  on  the 
globe.  The  mountaineers  assured  me,  that  in  a  fine  clear  morn- 
ing the  high  land  on  the  Barbary  shore  was  visible,  which  is  per- 
fectly credible,  the  Mediterranean  not  being  in  the  intervening 
space  above  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  breadth.* 

The  author  thinks  Granada  superior  in  attractions  to  any 
town  which  he  has  seen  in  Spain.  He  says  that  the  climate 
is  cooler,  and  more  congenial  to  English  habits  than  in  the 
plains.  i\fter  leavinjr  Granada,  Mr.  Semple  proceeded 
through  Alhama  and  Velee,  to  Malaga.  He  seems  to  have 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
well  cultivated,  and  the  system  of  irrigation  which  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Mooi^  still  preserved.  At  Malaga  our  traveller 
met  some  English  gentlemen,  with  three  of  whom  he  cross- 
ed over  to  the  coast  of  Barbary.  They  landed  at  Ccuta, 
visited  Tetuan  and  Tangiers,  but  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding to  Fez  by  the  turbulent  state  of  the  interior.  The 
author  notices  a  striking  similarity  between  the  custqms  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors. 

*  Their  houses  are  formed  upop  the  same  model ;  the  Spanish 
cookery  is  decidedly  Moorish.  The  peasantry  of  both  carry 
muskets  and  dirks,  and  in  travelling  go  always  armed;  wear  a 
red  sash  round  the  middle,  one  end  of  which  serves  as  a  purse, 
and  use  the  same  kind  of  saddle,  stirrups,  and  bridle.  The  agri- 
culture on  both  sides  is  the  same  ;  the  form  of  the  plough  and 
the  mode  of  ploughing;  their  cars  with  heavy  wheels  of  one 
solid  piece  of  wood;  and  their  chopped  straw  brought  to  market 
in  nets,  upon  the  backs  of  mules  and  asses,  when  we  behoUl 
them  in  Barbary,  almost  make  us  think  ourselves  in  Spain.* 

At  the  end  of  this  work  we  have  twenty-four  different 
figures,  representing  the  costume  of  the  iiihabitants  of  several 
of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Most  of  these  are  executed  with 
great  spirit  and  elegance,  and  are  a  real  ornament  to  the  vOf 
lume.    These  travels  will  amply  repay  the  perusal. 
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Art.  ni. — Essay  on  Sepulchres;  or,  a  Proposal  for  erect- 
i/icr  some  Memorial  of  the  iliustrioiis  Dead  in  all  Ages. 
OH  the  Spot  zvhere  their  Remains  have  been  interred. 
By  William  Godicin.  London,  Miller,  ISOy,  l2mo.  pp. 
U6. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  three  years  ago  we  rantbled  acci- 
dentally into  Pancras  cluircli-yard,  when  our  attention  was  sud- 
denly attracted  by  a  tomb,  in  the  structure  of  which,  solidity 
seemed  to  have  been  principally  studied.  On  cKamining  the 
inscription  we  found  it  was  erected  to  tlic  memory  of  the  first 
wife  of  the  author  of  this  ingenious  and  feeling  essay — the 
celebrated  Mary  Woolstonecroft.  We  paused  for  some 
time  at  the  spot,  and  our  sensations,  as  far  as  we  now  recol- 
lect them,  were  those  of  regret  for  the  premature  end  of  the 
deceased,  and  of  respect  for  the  disposition  of  the  person  who 
had  raised  this  visible  token  of  his  regard  for  hor  memory, 
on  the  spot  where  her  ashes  are  at  rest.  We  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Mary  Woolstonecroft  Godwin,  and  there  were  many 
of  her  opinions  in  which  we  could  not  'coincid(' ;  but  we 
have  read  her  Letters  to  Imlay  ;  and  we  think  that  she  ex- 
perienced unmerited  neglect  from  that  Seltisli  and  cold- 
blooded American.  Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  reading 
letters  which  come  from  the  heart  would  do  well  to  read 
these  ;  and  though  objections  may  be  made  to  particular 
passages,  yet  they  evince  oh  the  whole  a  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  regard,  a  devoted  and  disinterested  atfachmont.  which 
haVe  liot  been  often  equalled  even  in  the  annals  of  romance. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  present  performance,  the  little  in- 
cident above  mentioned  occui  red  to  our  recollect  »  and  it 
Htruck  us  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  by  no  means  ill  q.ialilied  to 
write  an  Kssny  on  Sepulchres;  nor  have  our  expectaiioi'.s  been 
disappointed  by  the  perusal.  We  have  found  in  it  many  just 
and  natural  stiitiments  forcibly  expressed.  Whether  the 
reader  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  which  Mr.  Godwin  has 
proposed  for  perpetuating  the  memo'ial  of  the  place  where  the 
illustrious  dead  of  all  ag3S  have  been  interred,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  there  are  some  passages  in  the  essay  itself  which  will 
powerfully  interest  his  sympathies. 

Who  is  there  among  us  that  can  be  indifferent  to  the  spot 
where  the  aslies  of  genius  and  worth  repoie?  When  we  visit 
the  tombs  of  any  of  the  great  names  in  ancient  or  mure 
recent  times,  how  many  sensations  .it  unce  throng  mto  the 
heart.'  How  many  associated  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind.^ 
The  life,  the  fortunes,  the  sentiments,  transactions,  and  charac- 
ter of  ^he  iodividuai,  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  part 
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V'hich  he  acted  in  the  drama  of  existence,  are  portrayecl  bejs 
fore  us ;  and  for  a  moment  we  are  carried  out  of  ourselves, 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  iutcresis  of  other  persons  and 
other  times.  Who  is  there  with  a  mind  which  has  received 
any  portion  of  culture,  who  can  remain  insensale  when  he 
treads  on  the  spot  beneath  which  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton, 
a  Locke  or  a  Newton  is  laid  i.  If  the  beholder  possess  one 
spark  of  sensibility  it  will  be  elicited,  it  will  take  lire;  his 
nerves  will  experience  a  glow  of  sensation  which  they  would 
liot  feel  in  another  place.  The  man  of  a  cold  temperament, 
of  a  dull  mind,  and  a  hard  heart,  may  deride  this  as  ridicu- 
lous, or  call  it  affectation.  He  h'as  no  sensibilities  suited  to 
the  occasion.  He  is  like  a  deaf  man  to  whom  we  play  one  of 
Handel's  odes,  or  a  blind  man  whom  we  summon  to  admire 
llie  sun  by  day,  or  the  moon  by  riight.  If  the  feeling  of 
vivid  admiration  or  regret,  which  seems  to  be  breathed  from 
the  tomb  of  departed  genius  or  worth,  if  the  enthusiastic  glow 
which  is  kindled  by  the  proximity  of  the  sepulchre  of  some 
distinguished  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher  be  termed  visionary 
—then  what  is  there  which  is  real  or  agreeable  to  truth  in  any 
of  the  more  impassioned  sentiments  of  the  mind  or  emotions 
of  the  heart  ?  Common  experience  proves  the  univi^rsality  of 
the  feeling,  and  the  universality  shows  it  to  originate  in  some 
principle  which  is  common  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  idea 
of  the  personality  of  the  deceased  will  always,  with  more  or 
Jess  vivacity,  adhere  to  the  spot  where  they  have  been  interred. 
And  the  effect  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  genius  or  worth  of  the  individual  was  more  or  less 
resplendent,  or  his  history  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
interesting  circumstances. 

To  the  deceased  person  himself  it  can  make  no  difference 
whether  he  be  sepulchred  in  the  earth  or  the  ocean  ;  but  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  survivors  ?  With  the  survi- 
vors, the  idea  of  personality  wifl  still  in  some  degree  attach  it- 
self to  the  corpse  of  the  individual,  and  the  spot  where  it  is  laid 
will  still  excite  sentiments  of  regard,  almost  as  if  it  were  the 
mansion  of  some  percipient  consciousness.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the  memory 
cf  the  place  of  interment  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  in  uni- 
son with  the  best  and  most  general  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  and 
whether  it  be  executed  or  not,  we  think  that  he  deserves  ample 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  recommended  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Godwin's  plan  is  simply  to  establish  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  some  memorial  of  the  illustrious  dead  on 
the  spot  where  their  remains  have  b( en  interred.  Mr.  G. 
thinks,  that  where  the  body  had  been  interred  in  the  open  air. 
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'  a  very  slight  and  cheap  memorial,  a  white  cross  of  wood, 
with  a  wooden  slab  at  the  foot  of  it,  would  be  sufficient,  if 
means  were  taken  to  secure  its  being  renewed  as  fast  as  the 
materials  decayed.' 

*  Death/  says  Mr.  Godwin,  '  the  death  of  a  friend,  is  a  terri- 
ble thing  ;  and  it  is  rendered  more  terrible  by  all  its  accompani- 
ments. Other  good  things,  health,  fortune,  even  character,  if 
we  lose,  .we  ordinarily  lose  Ijy  degrees.  But  my  friend  who  dies, 
I  lose  at  once.  But  now,  and  he  was  all  that  1  valued  ;  and  now, 
in  a  moment,  to  me,  the  living  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  he  is  no- 
thing. 

*  His  form  wjis  pleasant  to  me ;  his  motions  were  full  of  mind  ; 
his  person  was  a  little  world,  through  every  region  of  which 
thought,  and  will,  and  health,  and  vigour,  and  spirits  cheerfully 
circulated.  This  form  is  all  that  is  new  left  of  him.  But,  oh, 
how  changed  !  I  would  give  all  that  I  possess  to  purchase  the 
art  of  preserving  the  wholesome  character  and  rosy  hue  of  this 
form,  that  it  might  be  my  companion  still.  But  by  the  law  of 
nature  it  is  subject  to  changes  the  most  incompatible  with  this.  . 
The  dead  body  of  a  man  is  reserved  by  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse to  be  the  great  example  to  us  of  the  degradation  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  humility  of  our  origin,  I  therefore  cast  a  heap  of 
mould  upon  the  person  of  my  friend,  and  take  the  cold  earth  for 
its  keeper. 

*  But  my  thoughts  will  not  stop  here.  Where  is  my  friend  ? 
As  to  the  thinking  principle  which  animated  him,  I  can  follow  it, 
by  the  close  deductions  of  reasoning,  or  by  the  suggestions  of 
faith,  through  the  vast  regions  of  space,  and  see  "  the  spirit  re- 
turn to  God  that  gave  it."  But  this  is  reasoning  and  faith  ;  and 
1  am  to  a  considerable  degree  the  creature  of  sense.  It  is  im- 
possible therefore  that  I  should  not  follow  by  sense  the  last  re- 
mains of  my  friend;  and  finding  him  no  where  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  should  not  feel  an  attachment  to  the  spot  where 
his  body  has  been  deposited.  His  heart  must  be  "  made  of 
impenetrable  stuff,"  who  does  not  attribute  a  certain  sacredness 
to  the  grave  of  one  he  loved,  and  feel  peculiar  emotions  stirring  in 
his  soul  as  he  approaches  it. 

All  this  consideration  of  hie  jacet,  it  must  be  granted,  is  very 
little.  But  such  is  the  system  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  all  that 
we  have  for  it.  It  is  our  only  reality.  The  solidity  of  the  rest, 
the  works  of  my  friend,  the  words,  the  actions,  the  conclusions  of 
reasoning  and  the  suggestions  of  faith,  we  feel  to  depend,  as  far 
as  they  are  solid  to  us,  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  mind. 
They  stand,  and  are  the  sponsors,  for  my  friend;  but  what  the 
grave  encloses  is  himself.' 

'  Where,'  says  Mr.  Godwin,  '  is  Shakspeare  ?  Where  is 
Homer?  Can  any  sensible  mind  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
deepest  regret,  when  he  considers  that  they  are  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  place  is  too  probably  filled  up  by 
«o»e  sleepy  and  lethargic  animal,  "  dressed  in  a  brief  authority," 
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,  pampering  his  appetites,  vapourmer  his  hour,  and  encumbering 
the  soil  which  his  predecessor  adorned  ?  While  we  regret  theu 
in  this  case  the  inexorable  law  of  our  nature,  let  us  seize  on  what 
we  can-  i-et  us  mark  the  spot,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained 
hallowed  by  the  reception  of  all  that  was  mortal  of  these  glori-! 
ous  beings;  let  u!?  ereCt  a  shrine  to  their  memory;  let  us  visit 
their  tombs;  lei  us  indulge  all  the  reality  we  Can  now  have,  of  a 
sort  of  conference  with  these  men,  by  repairing  to  the  scene 
which,  as  far  as  they  are  at  all  on  earth,  t/iei/  still  inhabit !  We 
are  in  no  danger,  in  the  present  temper  of  European  mind,  of 
falling  into  idolatry  towards  them  :  but  obdurate  must  be  the 
jnind  of  him  who  wiH  brmg  away  no  good  feelings  and  no  ge- 
nerous sentiments  from  such  a  vi.'it. 

Men  are  apt  to  grow,  intheap  s  ;'ical  phrase,  too  "  worldly  ;" 
the  propensity  of  our  nature,  or  rather  the  operation  of  oar  state, 
is  to  plunge  us,  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  day,  and  their  masters,  in  the  cares  of  wealth  and 
gain.  It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to  be  *•  in  the  mount."  Those 
things  are  to  be  ciierished  which  tend  to  elevate  us  above  our  or- 
dinary sphere,  and  to  abstract  us  from  our  common  and  every-day 
concerns.  The  affectionate  recollection  and  admiration  of  the 
dead  will  act  gently  upon  our  spirits,  and  fill  us  with  a  com- 
posed seriousness,  favourable  to  the  best  and  most  honourable- 
contemplations.  * 

One  of  the  accidents  which  led  Mr.  Godwin  into  the  train 
of  thinking  which  gave  birth  to  the  present  volume,  was  a  visit 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  In  what  is  called  the  Open  Part  of  the  Abbey  are  to  be  found 
the  tombs  of  many  of  our  great  literary  charactex's,  mixed  with 
those  of  others  who  had  a  very  slight  claim  to  such  a  distinction. 
In  the  Enclosed  Part  the  spectator  is  much  more  struck  with  the 
capricioiisnc^ss  of  the  mvise  of  monumental  fame.      Except  the 
kings  flown  to  those  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  looks  in   vain  for 
the  tombs  of  almost  all  the  great  men  that  have  adorned  our  an- 
nals.    Instead  of  Simon  Montfort,  and  Stephen  Langton,  and 
Wickliffe,  and  the  Montacutes,  and  the  Nevilles,  and  cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  Cranmer,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  aud  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  and  multitudes  of  others  that  offer  themselves  to  the 
memory,  we  find  Sir  John  Pickering,  and  Sir  James  Puckeridge, 
and  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  who  lost  his  head  m  the  cause  of  Richard 
II.  and  Colonel  Popham,  and  Thomas  Thynne,  who  is  immorta- 
hzed  for  having  been  shot  in   his  coach,  and  Mrs.  Nightingale. 
There  is  good  reason  for  the  absence  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wor- 
thies above  mentioned.     I  am  no  friend  to  cenotaphs.     Nor  would 
I  be  over  nice  in  censorship  over  the  illustrious  dead  ;  whoever 
has  been  truly  distinguished  for  talent  or  action  I  should  hold 
worthy  of  a  place  ;  the  tomb  of  Cromwell  would  teach  me  many 
instructive  lessons ;  nor  should  I  object  to  the  monumental  re- 
cord of  judge  Tresilian,  or  Titus  Oaies.    It  is  fit  that  men,  the 
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scourges  of"  their  species,  or  who  have  memorably  dishonoured 
the  fij,'ure  of  man,  should  be  tnarked  with  a  brand  as  imperish- 
able as  the  pure  immortality  that  attends  on  our  genuine  beae- 
factors.  Nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  worth  while,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  exdudt  those  persons,  who  owe  their  mo- 
numents to  the  mere  accident  of  a  surviving  relative  having  a 
f^w  hundred  pounds,  which  be  chose  to  appropriate  in  this  way. 
All  has  its  moral.  Their  tombi  are  infected  with  the  perishable 
(juality  of  their  historic*.* 

One  of  the  great  recommendations  of  this  [dan  of  Mr. 
Godwin  certainly  is  that  it  is  cojigenial  with  those  feelings 
\vhich  seem  tin:  comoioii  appendage  of  humanity  in  all 
states  and  in  every  clime.  Jivcji  savages  love  to  perpetuate 
the  place  of  interment  of  tlieir  illustrious  dead,  of  thoa^  who 
have  been  the  defenders  and  bent-jact-m  of  the  tribe.  A  simi- 
lar desire  seems  to  be  rather  iucreaMed  than  diniiuiHlied  by  the 
more  cultivated  sensibilities  of  civilized  niau.  Another  re- 
commendation ie,  that  it  is  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  the 
growth  and  expansiunof  those  qualities,  which  arc  at  ouce  tlie 
ornunu'tit  of  tlic  individual  and  the  blessmg  of  tiic  species. 
The  desire  of  posthumous  regard,  liowever  rauCh  it  may  be 
derided  by  ilie  moody  satirist,  as  one  of  the  delusions  of 
vanity,  may  be  made  to  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
great  and  noble  deeds.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib-  1,  §Ixxii.  re- 
lates that  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  institute  u  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  actions  of  their  kings  alter  their  death;  and 
that,  if  those  actions  were  condemned  by  the  general  suffrage, 
they  were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  splendid  funeral  ho- 
nours which  they  otherwise  experienced.  This  dread  of 
posthumous  disgrace  often  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  lives  of  their  successors.  The  consciousness  that,  if  a  man 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  eminence,  his  tomb 
Would  be  for  ever  preserved  by  the  grateful  recollection  of 
posterity,  would  impell  to  the  attainment  with  no  inconsider- 
able force.  But  who  is  to  determine  whether  the  deceased 
were  worthy  of  this  lasting  memorial?  Might  not  a  jury  of 
literati  or  artists,  or  persons  properly  qualitied  to  appretiate 
the  merits  of  the  deceased  in  his  particular  department,  be 
appointed  to  eit  in  judgiiient  on  his  peculiar  excellences  or 
defects,  wilhin  a  certain  limited  time  after  his  death,  when 
th^  verdict  was  neither  likely  to  be  biassed  by  friendship  nor 
by  enmity  ?  Tliat  state  must  be  esteemed  wise  which  adopts 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  modes  of  producing  mental  or  moral 
excellence.  jNow  among  these  modes  we  may  certainly 
reckon  titular  distinctions,  or  such  marks  of  honourable  re- 
miniscence as  the  present  plan  suggests.     The  passion  for  po- 
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pular  regard,  even  for  postlniiiious  regard,  is  very  general,  and 
very  readily  excited,  and  a  wise  government  will  endeavour  to 
turn  the  strongest  passions  of  ils  subjects  to  the  best  account. 
The  plan  of  Mr.  Godwin  addresses  itself  very  forcibly  to  the 
desire  of  leaving  a  good  name  behind  us,  and  of  being  applaud- 
ed even  when  the  ear  is  deaf  to  praise.  This  is  apt  to  become  a 
sort  of  enthusiastic  longing,  even  in  the  most  generous  minds. 
The  scheme  itself  is  very  simple  and  very  easily  accomplished. 
It  requires  no  expensive  decorations,  no  sumptuous  monument 
of  marble  or  of  brass.  All  that  is  requisite  is  some  thing  that 
may  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  place  of  interment,  the  name 
and  particular  excellence  of  the  deceased,  which  may  be  fornj- 
ed  of  very  perishable  niatcrials  as  long  as  care  is  taken  that 
tliey  are  renewed  as  often  as  they  decay.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
poses nothing  more  than  *  a  white  cross  of  wood,  with  a 
wooden  slab  at  the  foot  of  it,'  to  be  erected  where  the  ashes 
of  genius  or  worth  are  laid  in  any  part  of  the  British  isles.  An 
oaken  crown  or  a  branch  of  pahu  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
virtuous  emulation,  and  even  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  renown, 
in  the  ardent  and  disinterested  bosoms  of  former  times  ;  nor 
do  we  fear  biH  what  this  simple  token  of  national  gratitude,  of 
*  a  white  cross  of  wood,  with  a  wooden  slab  at  the  foot  of  it/ 
would,  if  it  were  once  consecrated  by  public  opinion,  as  the 
meed  of  high  moral  or  intellectiial  endowments,  have  a  simi- 
lar effect  in  giving  a  patriotic  and  philanthropic  impulse  to  the 
pursuits  of  men  ;  and  of  throwing  the  enthusiasm  of  generous 
minds  into  a  current  most  favourable  to  the  public  good. 


Art.  IV. — Anecdotes  oj  Painters  who  have  resided  or 
been  horn  in  England;  with  critical  Remarks  on  their 
Productions.  Bj/  Edward  Edz&ards,  deceased ,  late  Teacher 
of  Perspective,  and  Associate  in  the  lioi/al  Academy:  in- 
tended as  a  Continuation  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
hy  the  late  Horace,  Earl  of  0/ford.  Leigh  and  Sollieby. 
1808.     4to.     Price  Jl.  Is.' 

IT  has  long  been  a  s.ubject  of  complaint  that  the  biogra- 
phers of  artists  have  given  the  world  very  little  information 
respecting  their  professional  progress,  the  nature  of  their 
studies,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  style.  Whilst  they  have 
been  profuse  in  their  recitals  of  the  honours  conferred  upon 
them  by  princes,  and  have  stupitied  us  with  repetitions  of  their 
foolish  or  witty  sayings,  with  accounts  of  their  riches  or  po- 
verty, of  their  temperance  or  excesses,  a  few  lines  are  gener- 
ally tliought  sufficient  for  making  us  acquainted  with   thoso 
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circumstnnces  -.vhich  alone  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  attention 
of  posterity. 

The  life  of  the  author  occupies  the  first  pages  of  this 
work,  and  in  that  cliaracter  we  admit  him  to  the  privile«re 
which  he  has  so  injudiciously  bestowed  on  men  whose  namts 
ought  never  to  have  appeared  in  print,  except  in  the  general 
direqtr--  ° 


torv. 


Mr.  Edwards  could  not  boast  of  exalted  talents  in  his  pro- 
fession,  and  the  want  of  genius  was  ill  supplied  by  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  first  artists  of  his  dav  a 
strong  and  undeviating  love  for  his  art,  and  an  industry  which 
^could  bend  to  the  most  insipid  of  graphical  employments. 
tie  tormed  a  strikmg  exception  to  the  opinion  entertained  by 
one  of  the  most  ingenioiis  and  well-infermed  of  his  brethren 
that  good  natural  sense  and  an  attachment  to  the  profession' 
united  with  great  opportunities,  and  uniform  application' 
must  m  the  end,  independent  of  that  disputed  quality  called 
gemus,  raise  an  artist  to  a  high  rank  among  his  contemjwra- 


ries. 


The  friendly  pen  which  affords  the  public  an  account  oi 
the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Edwards  gives  also  a  pleasing  re- 
lation  of  his  domestic  virtues.  A  reviewer,  perhaps,  has 
Jittle  concern  with  the  private  life  of  a  writer,  but,  whilst  we 
ireely  expose  the  defects  of  the  authvi;  we  may  justiv  claim  of 
the  public  their  respect  for  the  man,  who,  so  confined  in  his 
circumstances  as  scarcely  to  be  above  poverty  himself,  out  of 
ins  scanty  earmngs  cheerfully  supported  an  aged  modier  and 
a  sister. 

The  apology  which  Mr.  Edwards  thinks  it  proper  to  make 
in  the  preface  *  for  the  want  of  portraits  of  the  artists  whose 
memoirs  are  given,  especially  as  Mr.  Walpole  has  bestowed  a 
considerable  number  throughout   his  anecdotes,'  at  least  of 
such  portraits,  is,  m  our  opinion,  nnnecessarv.     Qn  the  con- 
trary, we  return  him  thanks  for  having  spaled  '  our  achiii"- 
sight    the  view  of  such  distorted  countenances  as   frequently 
glare  upon  us  m  the  quarto  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  work - 
and  are  persuaded  that  his  good  sense  would  have  led  him  to 
reject  with  disdam  even  the  gratuitous  offer  of  such  plates  as 
disgrace  the  book  of  his  predecessor,  and  afford  a  humiliat- 
ing proof  of  the  debased  condition  of  the  public  taste,  which 
gave  Its  sanction  to  such  embellishments.     Jf  we  were  unac 
quamted  with  the  many  delights  attending  the  publication  of 
puARTos,we  should  wonder  why  the  author  did  not  print 
Jiis  work  m  conformity  with  the  more  humble  and  more  port- 
able edition,  which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  unaccom- 
panied with  plates.  ° 

D  2 
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The  introduction  contains  a  liistory  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  arts  in  England,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  and  of  the  different  societies  which  con- 
tributed to  their  advancement  and  support.  This  is  a  judici- 
ous and  necessary  appendage  to  the  work  ;  but  to  many 
readers  it  will  be  tiresome  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art, 
mixed  as  it  is  with  the  dissentions  of  its  professors  :  such- 
labour,  however,  will  be  repaid  by  its  usefulness  in  rendering 
intelligible  some  allusions  in  their  memoirs,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscme.  When  we  remark  that  it  contains 
many  instances  of  the  illiberality  and  selfishness,  both  of  pros- 
perous and  of  disappointed  artists,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  competition  in  the  arts  is  attended  with  greater  ani- 
mosity than  in  literature ;  but  as  rivalry  in  painting  is  lesi 
publicly  announced,  insinuation  supplies  the  place  of  invec- 
tive, and  the  overthrow  of  a  successful  opponent  is  sometimes 
attempted  by  devices  the  most  unmanly  and  dishonourable.* 

The  author,  although  a  party  in  the  schisms  and  contentions 
which  he  recounts,  appears  to  liave  performed  his  task  with 
very  little  prejudice,  and  although  some  facts  may  be  more 
Btrongly  and  others  more  feebly  coloured  than  nature,  w« 
feel  no  inclination  to  accuse  him  of  unjustifiable  partiality. 

Mr.  Walpole  having  omitted  the  names  of  some  artists^ 
not  less  worthy  of  insertion  than  many  whose  lives  he  has  re- 
lated, and  having  given  but  an  imperfect  account  of  others> 
Mr.  Edwards  commences  his  anecdotes  with  such  notices  as 
may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor. 

The  Hrst  pause  in  our  progress  through  this  work  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  remark  in  the  article  '  VVIiood,'  which  is  given 
MJth  too  axiom-like  an  authority  to  be  allowed  a  quiet  passage 
through  our  court.  Speaking  of  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady, 
the  author  observes,  *  it  is  unaffectedly  treated,  and  represents 


*  A  statement  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  wliich,  if  well  founded, 
threatens  to  deprive  the  metropolis  of  one  of  its  most  elegant  exhibitions. 
Small  parties  of  the  less  successful  members  of  a  very  respectable  society  of 
artists  have  been  observed  to  follow  visitors  to  whom  they^were  unknown,  from 
picture  to  picture,  round  their  exhibition  rooms,  and  on  finding  the  attention 
of  any  one  fixed  ob  the  work  of  a  popular  master,  to  make  remarks  to  its 
disadvantage,  pointing  out  aloud  to  each  other  its  supposed  defect*,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  opposite  merits  of  some  neighbouring  )»roduction  of  one( 
of  their  own  party  :  thus  prejudicing  the  minds  of  such  as  are  ignorant  of 
their  motives,  and  have  not  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and  eventually 
•injuring  the  sale  of  many  works  of  real  merit. 

This  base  alliance,  we  have  heard,  is  known  to  thos»  who  were  the  object* 
of  it,  and  except  Hiea«ures  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  name*  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  society. 

We  give  this  note  in  orde''  to  shew  that  jealousy  and  illiberality  among; 
artistJ  are  not  vices  only  of  former  times,  but  most  especially,  by  means  ot 
his  exposure,  to  put  a  sU>p  to  so  dishonourable  a  practice.      Kr 
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ri,e  dress  of  the  age  ia  which  if  was  executed  ;  a  circumstaoce 
that  will  never  degrade  the  best  portrait,  and  m;.v  aive  so:ne 
value  to  the  worst/  We  admit  tkt  after  the  lup^e^of  a  c^^! 
turj  or  two,  a  bad  portrait  in  the  dres.  of  its  ti.ne  will  hav. 
a  greater  claim  to  ntlemion,  than  a  moderately  good  one  of  the 
same  date  ui  a  fai.cy  dress  ;  bnt  then,  we  admne  not  the  «/c- 
tyre,  b..t  the  aut^jue  and  we  value  that  ouIn  in  proportion  to 
t he  .carcrty  of  such  fa.thful  representations ;>r  the  costu.ue  of 

beautiful  forms  and  countenances  which  have  been  '  degraded* 
and  dishonoured  by  the  abon.inable  inventions  of  coiis]  ruffs 
toupees,  long  stays  farthingales,  and  all  the  fantastical  dis! 
figureinents  which  have  in  turns  prevailed  sincrthe  iniroduc- 
tion  of  painting  into  Lngland,  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the 
doctrine  that  a  hue  portrait  loses  nothing  of  it.  value  from  a 
dress  which  as  completely  as  possible  disguises  or  conceal* 
oruL  aa  ^'1  "'  ' "  "if"?';  •  '^  '^  ^">'"S  b.n  little  in  W 
InvP      f  T"\  '"  '^"  *"''"°"  "''^'•'^  ^«>'  to  refer  us  t(.  the 

ovely  faces  which   so  often  smile  upon  us  from  a  canvass 

vtt  T"  T^'  *'r  P'-^P''-^t^'-«"«  'Presses  of  the  reigu  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  to  that  charming  symmetry  of  form,  which 
neither  the  constraint  of  unnatural   ligatures,  nor  the  pro  u. 

oblcure.  "'''  ""^  ''"^"^"'  ''^'^   ^'"'^  ^'''^  entirely   to 

How  often,  too,  is  a  striking  masculine  couilenance  con- 
verted into  an  ordinary  one.  t^  the  addition  of  an  enornZ 
wig,  and  a  manly  bgure  changed  into  no  tigure  at  all  bv  an 
unwieldly  case  of  trunk  hose!  Most  of  Kndler's  uiV" 
ra.ts  are  illustrations  of  the  levellini;  power  of  a  periwi^^'  L 
they  are  so  hke  each  other,  that  any  hvo  of  the  san^e  T^^inusJ 
be  mistaken  tor  twins.  Among  many  others  we  have^a  Ui  s 
momuitparticuh.rlym  our  eye  a  painting  of  D  Myte.is's 
uieiuioned  with  deserved  prai,e  in  th'e  former  volum;s  o  U  Le 
anecdotes;  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  excel! 
leu  mnio.t  respects,  but  so  deformed  by  his  dre.s  that  at 
hrst  sight  one  cannot  help  fancy mg  him  in  masquerade. 

Our  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  more  extended 

han  is  usua    with  us,  but  it  ha^  not  been  half  exhausted  and 

were  we  not  apprehensive  of  being  reminded  that   we  have 

tie?t?e"i  Tiu'^r'  "^  ^'""''^  P'*^^^""  ^*-  «--t-^»  -'tf-n! 
a  nek:  It        f''"^''  "^  ^^hat  we  have  already  proved, 
SX V«  t  ^  J"^'^'""\'^-P-'^"'e  from Pu  ungraceful  c osiume 
ought  to  be  the  aim  ot  every   portrait  painter  who  wishes  to 
rise  above  the  herd  of  mechauical  c<,pyis?s. 

with  in'Mr  UM^'m  '^^  'T  ^'  "'^^^  ^•■^'i"^«»'y  t"  be  met 
With  in  Mr.  Walpole's  anecdotes,  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
Work  professing  to  be  their  coutinuation ;  aud  those  who  tUmk 
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liim,  as  Warburton  did,  '  an  insufferable  coxcomb,'  will  bless 
their  stars  on  finding  that  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  affect  to  see 
things  in  an  uncommon  light,  nor,  when  he  ought  to  be  telling 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  twist  it  awry  in  order  to  introduce  it 
with  more  point  and  effect :  his  digressions  are  at  least  as  well 
chosen,  and  excite  as  much  general  interest,  as  those  of  his 
predecessor.  One  of  them  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  beef-steak  club,  which  we  beUeve  is  not  ge- 
nerally known. 

*  Mr.  Lambert  was  for  many  years  principal  scene-painter  to 
the  theatre  at  Covent-garden.  Being  a  person  of  great  respec- 
tability in  character  and  profession,  he  was  often  visited,  while  at 
work  in  the  theatre,  by  persons  of  the  first  consideration,  both  in 
rank  and  talents.  As  it  frequently  happened  that  he  was  loo 
much  hurried  to  leave  his  engagements  for  bis  regular  dinner,  be 
contented  liimself  with  a  beef-steak  broiled  upon  the  fire  in  the 
painting-room.  In  this  hasty  meal  he  was  sometimes  joined  by 
his  visitors,  who  were  pleased  to  participate  in  the  humble  repast 
of  the  artist.  The  savour  of  the  dish,  and  the  conviviality  of  the 
accidental  meeting,  inspired  the  party  with  a  resolution  to  esta- 
blish a  club,  which  was  accordingly  done  under  the  title  of  The 
Beef-Steak  Club,  and  the  party  assembled  in  the  painting-room.  . 
The  members  were  afterwards  accommodated  with  a  room  in  the 
play-house,  where  the  meetings  were  held  for  many  years,'  &c. 
—p.  20, 

Though  we  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  consider  Mr.  Edv^ards 
as  mferior  in  judgment  to  Mr.  VValpole,  we  are  mclined  to 
the  opinion  of  the  last  mentioned  author  regarding  the  merits 
of  Hayman.  The  writer  of  the  present  work  labours  to  give 
him  a  higher  rank  than  posterity  has  thought  fit  to  assign  him, 
and  tells  us  that  *  he  acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
power  in  his  art;'  while,  conformably  with  our  own  observa- 
tions on  his  pictures  and  on  engravings  from  them,  his  former 
biographer  asserts  that  he  did  not  in  '  any  light  attain  excel- 
Jence.' 

Of  our  two  countrymen,  the  Wrights,  one  of  Liverpool  and 
the  other  of  Derby,  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arts 
has  some  knowledge  ;  though  the  native  of  Derby  has,  by  hi» 
more  popular  style,  almost  swallowed  up  the  name  of  the 
other  artist ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  most  beautiful  engraving 
of  Woollet  (called  the  fishery)  from  a  picture  of  the  Liver- 
pool artist,  he  would  fall  into  undeserved  obscurity.  Mr. 
Edwards  says,  '  ''      •' 

*  that  this  print  was  copied  in  France,  of  the  exact  size,  and 
with  such  accuracy,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
jhe  original.     There  is  also  a  smaller  copy,  about  twelve  inches 
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^ong,  well  executed,  in  wlvch  the  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  is 
glarinjo;ly  conspicucnis,  the  name  of  Vernet  beinij  substituted  for 
that  of  Mr.  Wright.' 

Now,  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  substituting  the  name  of 
their  best  marine  painter  tor  that  of  an  English  artist  but  Utile 
known,  can  be  considered  a  proof  of  tiie  vanity  of  the  French  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  flattering  to  our  painter,  though  the 
deceit  was  evidently  practised  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  engraving. 

It  is  singular  that  ihemune  of  Wright  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  Fuseli's  edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters. 
The  circumstance  of  a  picture  of  R.  VV right's  being  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Woollet's  finest  engravings,  is  of  itself  authority 
siitticient  for  introducing  his  name  among  those  of  his  brother 
artists.  Any  one  must  acknowledge,  on  seeing  the  print,  that 
the  engraver's  extraordinary  talents  were  not  misemployed  on 
his  subject.  The  other  Wright  (.Josej)h)  was  an  associate  of 
the  R.  A.  and  though  Mr.  Fuseii  be  entitled  to  smiie  at  his 
c;mdle-light  tricks,  it  wouUl  not  have  been  too  mufh  con- 
descension to  the  prejudices  of  the  day  briefly  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  an  artist  whose  glowing  and 
glittering  works  have  excited  more  admiration  among  voung 
ladies  and  city  connoisseurs,  than  the  more  chaste  and  classi- 
cal beauties  of  Reynolds  and  Wilson. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between 
the  two  excellent  artists  whom  we  have  just  named,  and  of 
that  proof  which  Sir  Joshua  is  supposed  to  have  given  of  it 
by  his  animadversions  on  Wilson's  best  picture,  contained  in 
Ins  fourteenth  discourse.  Mr.  Edwards  takes  up  the  gauntlet 
for  Wilson,  and  defends  his  Niobe  from  the  aspersions  of  the 
president,  upon  the  whole,  with  success.  But  our  gravity 
was  completely  overcome  by  his  justification  of  the  clouds  on 
which  the  Apollo  is  kneeling.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remaiks 
with  dictatorial  solemnity,  that  these  clouds  '  have  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  able  to  support  him  ;  they  have  neither  the 
substance  nor  4he  form  fit  for  the  receptacle  of  the  human 
figure,'  Scc.  Mr.  Edwards  answers  to  this,  with  equal  seri- 
ousness, that  '  the  appearance  of  the  cloud  is  fully  equal  to 
the  weight  which  it  is  supposed  to  sustain  ;  and  indeed  the 
figure  appears  to  be  floating  on  that  species  of  cloud  which 
is  OFTEN  SEEN*  rolling  along  in  a  thunder-storm  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,*  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
laughable,  the  weak  petulance  of  the  objector,  or  the  grave 
and  precise  defence  of  the  apologist,  who,  to  make  the  appear- 


*  Qu,    Witb  a  roan  riding  upon  it.     R. 
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ance  of  the  figure  as  itaturai  as  possible,  takes  a  small  liberty 
with  truth,  and  informs  us  that  such  a  cloud  is  often  seen  roll- 
ing along  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Let 


-*  both  divide  the  crown.' 


But,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  one  of  these  philosophers 
should  have  drawn  up  a  scale  of  proportions  to  ascertain  the 
exact  relative  dimensions  of  clouds,  and  the  figures  ihey  have 
to  support,  that  future  artists,  by  nneans  of  a  rule  and  com- 
passes, might  avoid  all  such  sins  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  gravity.  Notwithstanding  the  laugh  which  we  have  in- 
dulged against  the  zealous  biographer,  we  think  that  he  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  accoimt  of  our  most  excellent  land- 
scape-painter;  but  he  has  said  too  little  in  calling  him  *  one 
of  the  first  landscape-painters  in  Europe;'  for  with  all  his 
defects,  his  best  landscapes  were  the  best  landscapes  of  his 
time. 

In  the  article  '  Gainsborough'  there  is  a  quotation  from  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  which  does  not  convey  the  whole  of  the  author's 
meaning.  Alluding  to  Gainsborough's  practice  of  forming 
little  landscapes  on  his  table  by  means  of  stones,  dried  herbs, 
sticks,  looking-glass,  &-c.  he  remarks  that  '  such  methods  may 
be  nothing  more  than  mischievous  trifling,  or  they  may  be 
aids  according  to  the  general  talent  of  him  who  uses  it.' 

As  a  painter  without  talents  is  never  without  vanity,  every 
one  will  think  himself  authorized  by  this  remark  to  seize 
upon,  and  press  into  the  service  of  his  invention,  twigs,  weeds, 
stones,  moss,  looking-glass,  and  dried  herbs.  The  writer  soon 
after  makes  a  condition  attended  with  a  caveat.  '  I  think 
upon  the  whole,  unless  we  ctmstantly  refer  to  real  nature, 
that  practice  may  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.' 
This  quotation  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Edwards 
tis  u  continuation  of  Sir  Joshua's  remark  ;  and  he  ought  not, 
in  that  which  he  has  given,  to  have  subjected  his  author  to 
the  imputation  of  writing  bad  English,  by  joining  together  the 
parts' of  two  sentences,  which  in  the  original  are  perfectly 
distmct. 

In  respect  to  the  above  mentioned  practice,  we  wonder 
that  it  esicaped  the  notice  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  that  the  repre- 
Bentation  of  water  by  means  of  glass  must  have  leA  to  the 
most  erroneous  conclusions ;  for  their  respective  powers  of 
reflection  are  governed  by  laws  absolutely  opposite.  At  that 
angle  where  the  reflection  from  glass  is  the  strongest,  that 
from  water  is  the  most  faint ;  and  vice  vend.  So  grtat  is 
this  disparity,  that  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  when  the  re- 
flecliox)  from  looking-glass  is  the  greatest  possible,  the  reflec- 
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tion  from  -water  is  but  one  fortieth  part  as  powerful  as  it  is 
from  the  smallest  possible  angle ;  aiid  from  this  smallest  angJe 
•silvered  glass  reflects  the  least* 

The  Life  of  Gainsborough  is  a  very  amusing  and  we  believe 
a  very  faithful  account  of  that  eccentric  painter.  Those  of 
Reynolds  and  Barry  are  already  before  the  public  more  at 
Jarge;  and  also  too  long  an  account  of  Moreland,  to  the  last 
mentioned  of  «vhom,  whose  fame  was  much  above  his  desert, 
Mr.  Edwards  has  not  devoted  quite  two  pa^fs. 

We  will  finish  our  remarks  on  particular  lives,  by  an  anec- 
dote from  the  account  of  Hodges.  It  is  in  the  recollection 
of  many  f)f  our  readers  that  this  artist  once  exhibited  two 
pictures,  one  sliewing  *  the  Eftects  of  P^ace,'  and  the  other 

*  the  Consequences  of  War.' 

The  Duke  of  York 

*  upon  seeing  the«e  pictures,  very  pertinently  observed,  that  he 
thought  no  artist  should  employ  himself  on  works  of  (hat  kind-, 
the  eflPects  of  which  might  tend  to  impress  tiie  mind  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  society  with  sentiments  not  suited  to  the  public 
tranquillity  ;  that  the  eftects  of  war  were  at  all  times  to  be  de- 
plored, and  therefore*  (pt-ople  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  what  they  have  to  sufttr  from  it;  no,  that  would  be  treating 
them  like  rational  creature?)  '  and  therefure  need  not  be  exem- 
plified in  a  way  which  could  only  serve  to  increase  public  cla- 
mour without  redressing  the  evil.' 

It  is  public  opinion  which  must  '  redress  the  evil  ;*  and 
whilst  the  mijeries  of  w:ar  are  carefully  kept  out  of  our  sight 
by  the  promoters  of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  such  faithful  repre- 
sentations as  may  remind  us  of  the  suiierings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  countrymen ;  and  keep  in  action  that  humane  and 
just  abhorrence  of  war,  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men. 

W«  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  book,  and  esteem  it  by  no   means  inferior  to  the 
work  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  continuation.     The  lan- 
guage is  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  in  general  correct.      But. 
the  reader  must  not  expect  that  depth  of- thought   and  force- 
of  language  which  distinguish  the  late  additions  to  Pilkington'g' 
Dictionary;  and  which  make  us  regret  that  Mr.  Fuseli  has  so 
little  time  to  spare  i'or  the  prosecution  of  similar  and  greater 
labours.  > 


*  Plain  unsilvered  glass,  laid  OTer  those  hollows  which  are  to  represent 
water,  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well;  as,  like  water,  it  reflects  tjie 
greatest  number  of  rays  at  the  smallest  angle,  and  the  least  uumber  at  the 
greatest  angle.    1^ 
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Whoever  possesses  *  Walpole's  Anecdotes/  will  find  Mr. 
Edwards's  continuation  a  very  useful  book  ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  its  demand  will  be  such  as  to  cause  a  re- 
publication of  it,  in  a  form  which  may  render  it  more  easily 
attainable  '  by  the  generality  of  those  to  whom  the  work  may 
be  useful.'*    ' 


Art.  V. — V oijages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Red 
Sea^  Abyssinia,  and  1]gypt,  in  the  Years  1802,  1803, 
1804,  J  80,5,  and  1806.  By  George,  discount  Valentia. 
In  three  Volumes.     (Concluded  from  vol.  xviii.   p.  383.) 

MR.  SxALT  and  his  party  left  Dixan,  August  14,  1805, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Antalow.  They  passed  the 
plain  of  Zarai,  wliicli  reminded  Mr.  Salt  of  the  vale  of 
Evesham  in  Worcestershire.  '  'Wa  whole  was  in  a  hiph  state 
of  cultivation,  and  disposed  in  ridges  for  the  convenience  of 
irrigating  the  land.'  They  halted  at  a  village  called  Bakauko 
for  the  night,  where  they  were  very  poorly  housed,  but  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  inhabitants  with  goat's-flesh,  milk, 
and  honey.  They  stopped  the  next  night  at  the  village  of 
Asceriah,  where  they  experienced  a  very  cold  reception,  and 
seemed  likely  t®  have  no  other  nocturnal  shelter  than  a  tree, 
when  an  old  man  invited  them  to  his  house,  where  they  found 
liiore  conveniences  than  they  had  seen  before.  From  Asce- 
riah they  travelled  nearly  north-west,  on  account  of  the 
impassable  mountains  to  the  south,  when  they  turned 
over  a  rising  ground,  till  they  came  to  'Abha,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Baharnegash  Subhart.'  B;iharnegash  is  a  title 
which  is  given  to  every  head  man  in  a  viilatre.  Here  they 
found  an  increase  of  formality  in  the  modes  of  salutation. 
*  No  person  is  permitted  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Ba- 
harnegash without  uncovering  to  the  waist ;  nor  is  he  ad- 
dressed by  any  one  except  in  a  whisper,  with  the  mouth 
covered  and  applied  close  to  his  ear.  This  Baharnegash  was 
very  liberal  of  his  hydrotnel,  and  some  of  the  party  drank  two 
brulhes  or  pints.  In  the  next  day's  journey  (Aug.  17),  they 
reached  the  ruinous  village  of  Recaitp.  Hence,  moving  to 
the  eastward,  and  afterwards  proceeding  due  south,  they  as-; 
cended  a  lofty  mountain,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered 
with  acacias,  mingled  with  a  variety  of  sweet  scented  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.     They  passed  the  night  at  the  village  of 

^  Preiace,  p.  vi. 
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Shihah,  where  a  tolerably  good  house  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Here  they  were  roused  about  two  o'clock  iu 
the'  morning  by  a  false  alarm.  An  enemy  was  said  to  be  at 
hand.  But  the  noise  which  excited  their  apprehensions,  and 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  a  drum,  was  only  that  of  an  old 
woman  grinding  her  corn,  an  operation  which,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
both  in  Arabia  and  India,  is  always  performed  in  the  night. 
On  August  19>  our  travellers 

'■  crossed  a  plain,  through  which  ran  a  brook  shaded  with  shrubs, 
and  bordered  with  many  kinds  of  plants  of  exquisite  beauty; 
a'^terwarcls  descending  a  rugi;ed  steep,  we  entered  a  valley  of 
rich  pasture  land,  the  grass  of  which  was  so  plentifully  mixed 
with  white  and  red  clover,  yellow  crowfoot,  and  dandelion,  that 
it  had  the  exact  appearance  of  an  English  meadow  in  spring.' 

They  passed  this  night  at  a  village  called  Calaut,  where  they 
experienced  the  hospitality  of  a  mussulmaun.  They  re- 
mained at  this  place  during  the  next  day,  when  a  chieftain, 
called  Tigra  Mokau  Welleta  Samuel 

*  came  down  from  his  hill  with  a  present  of  a  sheep  and  milk, 
and  also  engaged  to  supply  us  with  people  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning.  He  made  an  excuse  for  appearing  in  a 
squalid  dress,  by  informing  nie  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his 
brother.  His  shirt  was  blackened  with  dirt,  and  was  to  be  worn 
eighty  days.' 

On  the  following  day  (August  21),  the  road  which  our 
travellers  took  wound  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  south- 
west, over  rocky  hdls  and  cultivated  vales.  About  three 
o'clock  they  arrived  at  Genater,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Agowma. 

'  It  is  a  village  consisting  chiefly  of  conical  huts,  overlooked 
by  a  high  rock,  steep  on  every  side,  and  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  occupied  partially 
by  a  citadel.  Here  we  were  met  by  Suba<:^dis,  tlie  elder  ot  the 
four  sons  of  Shum  Woldo.  He  nncove.ed  him'^elfwith  qfreat 
humility  on  approach ini;;,  and  saluted  us  by  kissing  our  hands; 
he  then  led  us  into  his  state  room,  which  was  not  unlike  a  hall 
in  some  of  our  old  English  inausions,  being  lofty,  and  suppo'led 
by  round  posts  in  tiie  centre.  Here  he  treated  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent fowl  curry,  wheaten  loaves  cooked  mi  ste<im,  and  plenty 
of  maize;  he  also  presented  me  with  tljrte  hullocks,  four  pots 
and  two  skins  o^  lu  ney,  ss  he  exp'e->ed  it  by  the  Ras's  order. 
All  this  time  his  brother  Agj^oos  had  been  standing  behind  him, 
not  being  allowed,  as  it  should  sfem,  to  sit  in  his  presence.  VVe 
spent  this  day  very  pleasantly,  being  treated  with  great  hospi- 
tality by  the  master  of  the  mansion,  who  was  in  his  manners  by 
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far  the  most  polished  Abyssinian  we  had  yet  seen.  He  had  a 
mild  expression  in  bis  countenance,  his  features  were  rej^ular, 
bis  hair  was  short  and  curly,  but  not  woolly,  and  his  limbs,  though 
small,  were  well  formed.' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  and  his  friends  were  enter- 
tained 

*  by  the  sight  of  an  Abyssinian  banquet,  at  which,  although  new 
guests  were  continually  relieving  those  who  were  satisfied,  we 
counted  ninety-five  persons  feeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  hall. 
It  might  frighten  many  a  man  to  go  into  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng  cutting  away  at  the  raw  meat  with  their  long  drawn 
knives,  and  handing  it  about  in  large  pieces,  from  the  higlier  to 
those  of  inferior  rank.  Sometimes,  if  it  chanced  to  be  a  coarse 
piece,  it  was  observed  to  go  through  six  or  seven  gradations.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  hall  sat  Subagadis  and  his  wile,  with  her 
female  attendants,  behind  a  half-drawn  curtain.  On  our  enter- 
ing the  hall  we  were  invited  to  lake  a  seat  among  them,  witli- 
which  we  willingly  complied.  The  lady,  whom  we  could  now 
more  particularly  attend  to,  was  young  and  pretty,  and  both 
gentle  and  agreeable  in  her  manncBs;  she  asked  me  for  a  pair 
of  ear-rings  (which  I  had  before  been  erroneously  given  to 
tmderstand  the  Abyssinian  ladies  did  not  wear);  1  sent  accord- 
ingly'for  a  pair  of  some  that  1  had  procured  at  Mocha,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  her.' 

On  the  uight  of  the  52d  they  baited  at  a  village,  where  they 
•were  presemted  by  the  chief*  ^'ith  a  bullock  and  two  sheep,  a 
part  of  one  of  which  was  made  into  a  country  curry,  with 
bread  and  maize  for  our  supper.'  Our  travellers  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  on  the  23d,  when  they  stopped  at  the 
village  of  Amba  Manut,  where  a  good  house  was  prepared 
for  their  rece|)tion.  After  travelling  about  five  miles  on  the 
24th,  i\j  r.  Salt  and  his  party  experienced  a  very  hospitable 
entertainment  at  the  reiiidence  of  Ayto  Guebra. 

*  Maize,  curry,  and  immense  piles  of  bread  being  laid  before 
us,  we  were  given  lo  understand  that  to  eat  and  drink  heartily 
was  the  best  compliment  we  could  pay  them  ;  and  indeed  they 
plied  us  so  fast  with  the  maize,  and  that  of  so  good  and  strong  st 
quality,  that  I  fcaitid  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rise  and  depart 
in  a  hurry,  lest  all  our  servants,  to  whom  they  had  been  as  li- 
beral as  ourselves,  should  be  incapable  of  proceeding.' 

After  this  they  rode  some  miks  farther  the  same  day  to  the 
mansion  of  Debib,  chief  of  Nega!;;he,  vviio  prepared  for  them 
another  plentiful  feast.  1  he  next  day  (August  25)  our  tra- 
vellers visited  a  curious  church  or  consent  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  called  Abuhasubha.     It  *  is  situated  oa  one  side  of  4 
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rock  which  commands  a  vietr  of  a  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
thinly  set  with  daroo  and  wild  date  trees.  The  priests  of  this 
temple  were  all  neatly  dressed  in  white  with  light  turbans  or 
rather  wrappers  round  tl*eiv  heads.'  Otir  travellers  reached 
Derhah  on  the  '26th  of  August.  They  found  this  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  wide  fosse,  and  most  of  the  houses  built 
of  stone.  From  r>i'i!iah  they  travelled  about  ten  miles-over 
q' tarries,  plains,  and  high  rock^  hil's, 

*  The  soil  of  the  plains  was  of  a  black  colour,  extremely  rich, 
and  full  twelve  feet  deep,  as  we  ascertjiined  hy  the  brokeil  banks 
of  a  stream  winch  rims  meandering  throuoh  it ;  the  hills  also 
would  atlmit  of  cultivation,  if  ihe  large  stones  with  which  they 
are  encumbered  vvere  removed  ;  but  this  the  inhaliitants  are  too 
idle  or  i;^norant  to  undertake,  even  on  liie  flat  laud  ;  so  that  it  ii 
witb  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  are  able  to  plough  it.  After 
descending  a  steep  pass,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view  of  the 
hill  of  Antalow,  we  arrived  at  ihtr  villatfc  of  Cbtlicut,  where  wc 
were  accomm  »dated  in  a  house  belonging  lo  tlie  Has,  built  on  a 
beautiful  spot  close  to  the  borders  of  a  stream.  We  were  at  this 
place  treated  with  more  than  usual  ceremony  and  respect,  and 
were  informed  that  the  Ras  had  ordered  the  g^reatCAt  attention  to 
be  paid  to  our  wishes.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  out  to 
visit  the  churrh,  attended  by  a  mHltitude  of  priests,  all  hand- 
somely clothed  in  while.  On  euterinij  the  f)r<»t  g;ite-way,  they 
reque<^ted  us  to  take  off  our  shoes  and-bati,  witli  which  we  im* 
mediately  complied.' 

*  From  the  church  we  were  taken  to  the  store-room,  to  view 
the  rich  vestments  and  furniture  of  the  officiating  priests,  which 
Were  of  great  beauty.  Am  >ng  other  wticks  were  eleven  mifrts 
of  pure  silver  inlaid  with  gold,  two  dresses  of  black  velvet  richly 
studded  with  silver,  a  large  silver  drum  hooped  with  gold,  be- 
sides a  rich  Venetian  cloth  very  handsomely  embroidered.  The 
priests  seemed  to  have  much  pleasure  in  sli«w»n^  us  their  wealth, 
and  afterwards  conducted  us  to  the  Ra^'s  garden,  which,  though 
in  a  very  wild  .«tate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  was  enriched  with 
many  valuable  fruit  trees,  as  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and 
bananas,  most  of  which,  from  their  names,  being  evidently  de-^ 
rived  from  Arabic,  I  supposed  to  bare  been  originally  brought 
from  Arabia.' 

From  Chelicut  Mr.  Salt  pursued  his  journey  over  numerous- 
hills,  which  skirt  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain  between  that 
place  and  Antalow.     As  our  travellers  approached  Antalow, 
they  had  to  pass  to  the  Kas's  residence  through  an^assemblag«^ 
of  at  least  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  They  pressed  so  hard  to  get  near  us  as  we  were  going  through 
the  first  gate,  over  which  were  sitting  some  of  the  officers  of 
stale,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  force  a  passage.    We 
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were  not  allowed  to  dismount  from  our  mules  till  we  had  got 
into  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
was  seated  the  Ras,  on  a  couch,  with  two  large  pillows  upon  it 
cov^ered  with  rich  satin.  On  each  side  of  him,  seated  on  the  floor, 
which  was  carpeted,  were  all  his  principal  chiefs,  and  among 
others  our  friend  Baharnegash  Yasous.  On  being  ushered  with 
much  bustle  into  \\if  presence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  we  bov\ed  f/nd  then  kissed  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  he 
in  return  kissed  ours;  he  then  pointed  to  a  vacant  couch  on  hi* 
right,  covered  with  a  beautiful  skin,  on  which  we  were  imme- 
diately seated.  Aftei  this  the  usual  compliments  passed,  the 
Ras  on  his  part  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing  us,  and  we  on 
our  part  making  a  proper  return,  with  additional  compliments 
from  Lord  Valenlia  at  Mocha.  We  were  then  given  to  undery 
stand  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said  at  this  visit.  In.  a  few; 
minutes  after  Captain  Kudland  was  taken  away  to  inspect  the 
apartments  allotted  us,  and  on  his  return  we  withdrew,  attended 
by  a  minister  of  the  Ras,  through  whom  we  were  to  communicate 
all  our  wishes.'  '  ,!  ' '  . 

Mr.  Salt  says  that  the  Ras  is  retngrkably  small  in  person, 
and  delicately  forhiedj  of  serenty-two  years  of  age,  with  an 
intelligent  countenance  and  considerable  dignity  in  his  de- 
portment. The  Ras  said  that  he  seldom  staid  at  hojne  in  the 
night,  but  tookjiis  pleasure  in  tishing  and  hunting.  Our 
travellers  had  a  specimen  of  his  nocturnal  vigilance ;  at  twelve 
he  sent  them  some  clouted  cream,  and  at  four  Mr.  Salt  was 
called  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  morning.  About 
ten  in  the  morning  '  we  were  invited,'  says  Mr.  S. 

'  to  breakfast  with  the  Ras,  and  were  received  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  yesterday,  being  seated  on  a  sofa,  while  his  minister 
was  placed  close  by  on  the  carpet.  We  were  very  plentifully 
fed  by  the  Ras  himself  with  t'gg?,  fowl  in  curry,  and  balls  of  a 
mixed  composition  of  wild  celery,  curds  and  ghee,  after  which 
we  were  oft'ered  brinde;  but  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to  have  it 
dressed,  the  meat  was  afterwards  brought  grilled,  atid  cut  into'" 
small  pieces  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  handed  to  our  mout^hs 
by  the  Ras,  much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  in  England  feed 
young  magpies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  scene 
that  was  going  on  in  the  mean  time  in  the  hall,  where  the  people 
were  squabbling  and  almost  fighting,  with  their  drawn  knives, 
for  the  raw  meat  that  was  handed  about,  and  the  telF  bread  that 
lay  heaped  up  arOund  the  table;  there  were,  however,  some 
masters  of  the  ceremony  who  carried  long  white  sticks,  with 
which  they  frequently  chastised  those  who  were  too  hasty  in 
seizing  their  portion.' 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  ^0,^1  was 
sent  for/  says  Mr,  Salt, 
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*  and  found  the  Ras  alone  in  the  hall.  I  then  delivered  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  Lord  Valentia,  the  presents  sent  by  his  lordship, 
which  consisted  of  two  entire  pieces  of  broad-cloth,  one  blue'and 
the  other  red ;  a  handsome  watch,  a  telescope,  some  pieces  oi 
kincaub  and  satin,  a  dress  of  gold  tissue,  a  gold  ring  and  broach,_ 
and  several  pieces  of  muslin.  These  presents  gave  great  satis- 
faction, more  particularly  those  ariicks  which  were  new  to  him, 
namely,  the  watch,  telescope,  and  trinkets  ;  and  the  kiticaub  and 
gold  dress  he  repeatedly  ordered  to  be  opened  out  before,  him. 
On  stating,  in  the  name  of  his  lordship,  the  impossiiiility  of  pro- 
curing at  Mocha  such  prc'scnts  as  he  would  have  wished  to  send, 
he  stopped  me  at  once,  by  expressing  his  entire  sati^factiou  witji 
what  he  had  received;  and  assuretl  me,  that  his  only  rcgi-et  arose 
from  the  impossibility  of  communicating  in  our  own  lan-^uage^ 
the  friendship  he  felt  for  us,  who,  strangers  as  we  were,  had  come 
lo  far  from  our  parents,  our  friends,  and  our  country,  to  visit 
him,  while  tho^e  who  were  near  him,  and  ought  to  be  friendt, 
thought  only  of  making  war  upon  him/  ,  - 

Mr.  Salt  then  mentioned  tliat  the  motive  of  Lord  Valen- 
tia in  sending  him  to  Aiitalow,  was  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Eni^lish  and  the  Abyssiniaus,  of 
which  Mr.  Salt  forcibly  depicted  the  probable  aiivantages 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Ras.  Some  conversation  then  eiv* 
sued  about  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  delivery  of  the 
cargoes.  The  Has  mentioned  that  there  was  a  place  yn  llie 
coast  belonging  to  himself  called  Bur6,  not  more  than  four 
daysjomney  from  Antalow,  well  supplied  with  water  and  cat- 
tle ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  often  solicited  permission 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  ships  which  were 'constantly  pass- 
ing within  sight  of  them.  He  said  that  the  roj«H  between 
Burc  and  Antalow  was  very  practicable  for  kbfiias,  except- 
ing one  day's  journey,  in  which  no  water  was  to  be  ;»«  cured. 
At'the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Salt  requested  a  copy, 
in  Arabic,  of  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  reign  of  Joas 
to  the  present  time ;  when  the  Has  said  that  the  chronicles 
were  kept  at  Axuu),  and  that  lie  would  take  care  that  Mr. 
Bait  should  not  be  disappointed. 

Antalow  consists  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  houses  with  < 
conical  thatched  roofs,  erected  upon  an  uneven  rising  ground 
in  the   valley  below.     The  country  around  is  very  uninterest- 
ing, and  almost  totally  devoid  of  trees.     In  the  evening   of 
September  1,  our  travellers  went  into  the  hall,  and 

'  found  the  Ras  at  chess,  in'the  midst  of  his  chiefs.  The  chess- 
men, which  are  coarsely  made  of  ivory,  are  very  large  and 
clumsy;  when  they  have  occasion  to  take  any  of  their  adver- 
sary's pieces,  th'ey  strike  it  wjth  great  force  and  eagerness  from  its 
place.    I  observed  that  their  game  di.Ters  much  from  oars.     Bi- 
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shops  jump  over  the  heads  of  knights,  and  are  only  allowed  ta 
move  three  squares.  The  pawns  move  only  one  istep  forward  at 
starting,  and  get  no  rank  by  reaching  the  end  of  the  board  ;  they 
play  with  much  noise,  every  person  around,  even  the  slaves,  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  game,  and  seizing  the  pieces  at  pleasure,  to 
shew  any  advisable  move.  We  observed,  however,  that  thev 
always  managed  with  great  ingenuity  to  let  the  Ras  win  every 
game/ 

On  the  Olh  of  Scpteriiber,  l\1r.  Salt  set  out  for  Axum,  leav- 
ing Captain  Rudland  and  Mr.  Carter  at  Antalow.  Mr.  Salt 
was  accompanied  by  Pearce  and  Andrew  moimted  on  mules, 
and  by  Ibrahim,  as  an  interpreter,  on  foot.  After  traversing  a 
hilly  country  they  arrived  at  the  tovrn  of  Mnccullah.  The 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  consiats  of  a  rich  black  loam,  and 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Here  Mr.  Salt  found  the 
Ras,  who  had  set  off  from  Antalow  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Salt  passed  the  night  at  MuccuUah.  On  the 
next  day,  after  visiting  the  church,  and  observing  the  devout 
antics  of  the  Abyssinian  priests,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  Ras,  vvho  placed  him  by  hi»  side  on  the  couch,  and  fed 
him  with  his  own  hancb. 

*  There  were  four  changes  of  guests  at  table,  and  three  large 
jars  of  maize  were  emptied,  each  of  which  contained  at  least 
half  a  hogshead.  I  was  prevailed  on  by  the  Raa  to  eat  a  small 
portion  of  brinde,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  i*  merely  prejudice 
that  deters  us  from  this  food/ 

On  the  Uth  of  September,  Mr.  Salt  pursued  his  journey 
over  the  plaui  of  Janibelos,  extending  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  to  contain  at  least  forty  inha- 
bited villages,  besides  several  in  ruins.  At  night  Mr.  Salt 
stopped  at  the  village  of  Haremko.  He  departed  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  niomiiig,  aiid  arrived  as  night  was  setting  in  at 
the  village  of  Gullybudda,  .where  he  was  very  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  chief,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  very  jovial,  and 
wished  Mr.  Salt  to  stay  ia  the  country,  promising  to  give  hiia-- 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

'The  next  morning  we  travelled,'  says  Mr.  Salt, '  about  three 
miles  N.  N.  W.  through  a  picturesque  and  tolerably  well  wood- 
ed country  ;  but  the  trees  were  of  a  small  size,  and  scarcely  tim- 
ber. Birds  of  many  different  kinds  were  singing  atnon^-  the 
branches  of  all  the  lower  trees,  the  extremities  of  which  were 
hung  with  numerous  nests.' 

On  the  14th  of  September,  yjart  of  the  road  vvliicli  our 
travellers  pursued  round  rugged  hills  covered  with  brushwood, 
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and  along  the  edges  of  steep  precipices,  a  fall  from  whicli 
into  the  plain  below  would  have  been  certain  death.  In 
this  dav's  journey  Mr.  Salt  met  a  poor  woman,  who  re- 
quested him  to  give  her  some  physic  for  a  child  which  she 
Lad  at  her  back,  and  which,  according  to  her  report,  was 
afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit.  Before  sun -set  Mr.  Salt  came 
ill  siglit  of  the  town  of  Adowa,  enveloped  in  smoke. 

*  The  market  was  just  over,  and  the  people,  who  were  re- 
turning to  their  respective  villages,  were  all  curious  enough  to 
see  the  strangers,  but  tliey  uuifurmly  behaved  with  much  respect 
and  civility.' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  proceeded  to  examine  the 
curiosities  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  their  way  to 
inspect  the  church  of  St.  Mariam,  they  were  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  who  pressed  forward  to  get  a  sight 
of  them, '  shouting  and  laughing,  and  the  women  making  a 
clapping  noise  peculiar  to  theoisulves,  all  expressive  of  their 
pleasure  and  astonishment.' 

When  Mr.  Salt  came  out  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
which  he  visited,  and  which  is  the  most  respectable  in  ap- 
pearance of  any  at  Adowa,  a  woman  fell  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plored him  to  heal  her  son,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  'It 
was  not  without  difficulty,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  that  i  was  able 
to  got  rid  of  her  importunity.* 

On  approaching  Axum,  Mr.  Salt  passed  the  ruins  of  a  great 
number  of  fallen  obelisks,  some  of  which  are  plain,  and  others 
carefully  sculptured.  He  was  soon  after  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  an  obelisk  which  is  still  erect. 

'  It  is,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  undoubtedly  the  one  mentioned  by 
Poncet,  and  afterwards  described  and  drawn  by  Bruce.  It 
is  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  block 
ofgra'nite,  curiously  can-ed,  and  in  excellent  proportion.  INly 
attention  was,  for  a  long  time,  rivetted  on  this  beautiful  and 
extraordinaVy  monument,  of  which  however  the  elevation, 
published  by  tlie  traveller  last  mentioned,  can  furnish  no 
idea.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  method  by  which  such 
a  solid  mass  of  granite  was  raised ;  and  the  astonishment  ex- 
cited by  the  magnitude  of  the  work  was  more  particulaily 
striking  after  passing  through  a  country  novv  reduced  to  sq 
rude  a  state  as  Abyssinia.  A  little  way  below  this  only  obe- 
lisk that  has  withstood  the  elFecis  of  time,  and  which  ap- 
pears so  perfect,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  lately 
erected,  we  came  opposite  to  the  church,  which  Bruce  has  most 
unjustly  depreciated,  since,  when  compared  with  all  others  in 
Tigre,  it  has  no  rival  (exec  p  Chelicut)  with  respect  to  size,  rich- 
ness, or  sanctity.' 

'  In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  the  chief  priest  and  others, 
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•who  came  with  their  books  to  try  me  in  the  Scripture.  My 
know'edjre,  though  not  very  oreal,  was  fortunately  fully  equal  to 
enable  me  to  ansner  or  evade  ail  their  qufslions,  so  that  1  came 
off  with  ij'eat  crt  dit,  an<l  the  hii;h  priest  kissed  my  hand  in  rap- 
ture, at  ^ly  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  book.' 

About  half  a  mile  in  a  north-east  direntioii  from  the 
church,  Mr.  Salt  had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  an  upright 
stone,  with  an  inscription  in  Greekichoracters,  which  he  very 
caretuiiy  copied,  and  which  himself  and  his  friends  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  elucidate.  The  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  3oO,  and  it  is  principally  curious  as 
tending  to  prove  flie  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
country  at  that  period,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gods  of 
Greece.  Mr.  Salt  found  the  obelisk,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  to  be  extremely  dift'erent  from  the  sketch  ex- 
hibited by  Bruce.  The  oruamenLs  which  Bruce  calls  tri- 
glyphs,  metopes,  and  guttae  are,  as  Mr.  Salt  says,  most  regu- 
larly, instead  of  being  irregularly  disposed. 

*  The  broad  sides  of  it  front  north  and  south,  of  which  only  the- 
south  is  sculptured.  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  one  that  has  lallen 
dovrn,  which  also  differs  from  this  in  the  form  of  its  ornaments, 
and  in  its  having  been  carved  on  both  sides,  or  else  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  to  the  corresponding  one  of  that  which  is  now  stand- 
ing.' "  From  my  account  of  Axum,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Bruce's  description  of  the  '  mountain  of  red  marble,* 
of  the  *  wall  cut  out  of  the  same  five  feet  high,'  with  its  'one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pedestals,  on  which  stood  colossal  sta- 
tues of  the  dog-star,  two  of  which  only  vvere  remaining,'  and  of 
the  road  cut  between  the  wall  and  tl>e  mountain,  are  statements 
contrary  to  the  existing  facts,  or,  at  least,  so  extremely  exagger- 
ated as  to  cast  strong  doubts  upon  his  authority." 

The  Inhabitants  of  Axum  are  said  to  exhibit  less  marks 
of  civility  and  subordiiiation  than  those  of  the  other  places 
through  which  Mr.  Salt  passed.  The  mode  of  apprehending 
offenders  is  very  curious. 

*  When  any  person  is  injured,  his  first  attempt  is  to  get  hold  of 
his  adversary's  apparel,  which,  having  fastened  in  a  hand  knot 
to  his  own,  nothing  can  force  him  to  quit  till  he  gets  into  th6 
presence  of  his  superiors,  to  whose  decision  he  means  to  appeal; 
and  it  is  singular  that  those  who  may  have  stolen  double  the 
value  of  their  garment,  will  not  consent  to  part  v.'ith  it  in  order 
to  escape,  from  the  disgrace  attached  to  such  a  proceeding.* 

On  his  return  to  Antalow,  Mr.  Salt,  while  at  Adowa,  re- 
ceived a  polite  invitation  from  Ozpro  Tishai.  In  the  'even- 
ing he  waited  on  this  Abyssinian  princess,  who  was  expect* 
vti'g  liKM  'With  a  large  party  of  her  friends  and  altejidajits.     She^ 
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was  seated  in  a  recess  on  a  couch,  with  the  lower  part  of 
her  face  covered.  She  gave  Mr.  Salt  a  most  gracious  re- 
ception. *  What  was  wanting  in  conversation  wiis  n)ade  up 
b}'  laughing,  joking,  and  drinking;  for  the  lady  most  urgently 
plied  us  all  with  maize,  taking  at  the  same  time  an  equal  por- 
tion herself.'  This  lady  told  Mr.  Salt  that  she  had  heard  of 
Bruce,  *  but  had  never  seen  him;  that  he  was  a  great  favourite 
both  of  Ozoio  Esther  aiid  of  the  Iteghe.' 

On  one  of  the  following  days  Mr.  Salt  met  on  his  route  an 
•old  priest  named  A  Hula  Lucus,  who  said  that  he  had  formerly 
been 

'  well  acquainted  with  Yagoube  (Bruce)  at  Gondar.  On  my 
quesiioniiig  him,  he  said  that  Bruce  lived  at  Koscam,  and  made 
two  attempts,  the  fust  of  which  failed,  to  visit  the  Nile.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  went  to  stop  the  cuur.-e  of  that  river ;  and  as 
they  belirved  he  could  make  gold  and  turn  any  waters,  they 
thought  him  capable  of  accomplishing  thiii  project.' 

fie  said  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  not  well  acquainted  either 
with  the  language  of  And.ara  or  ol  Tigrc  ; — that  he  was 

'  a  great  favourite  of  Tecla  Haimanout,  with  whom,  however,  he 
had  once  quarrelled,  on  account  of  the  Sultan's  taking  off  his  hat 
or  his  turban,  which  he  indignantly  resented.* 

Mr.  Salt  returned  to  Antalow  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  found  all  his  friends  safe  and  happy  to  see  him  again. 
Captain  Rudland  was  absent  from  Antalow  with  the  Jgas  for 
about  fifteen  days,  during  Mr.  Salt's  excursion  to  Axum. 
The  journal  which  Captain  Uudland  kept  in  this  interval  is 
inserted  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  is  an  amusing  portion  of 
the  performance.  Capt.  Rudland  was,  during  the  whole  time, 
treated  with  cordial  kindness  by  the  Has,  whose  character 
appears  in  a  very  amiable  light.  Captain  R.  usually  formed 
one  of  the  Ras's  lishing  and  hunting  parties,  of  both  which  di- 
versions he  was  very  fond.  T  he  mode  of  hunting  which  is 
followed  by  the  Kas  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  The  Ras  has  about  fifty  dogs,  of  an  in- 
ferior fort,  not  unlike  the  English  lurcher,  and  at  'east  live 
hundred  men. 

*  These  are  disposed  among  the  thickets  of  acacia,  with  which 
the  small  hill*  around  are  covered,  in  order  to  rouse  the  deer, 
hares,  groiii-c,  partridges,  and  guinea  fowl.  As  soonasoueof  tlie&e 
is  put  up  (for  the  birds  fly  only  to  a  very  short  distance),  it  is 
instantly  pursued  by  the  dogs  and  men  whohappen  to  be  nearest. 
Upon  this  an  universal  shout  and  yell  is  set  up,  which  so  frightens 
the  poor  animal,  tl>at,  together  with  the  keenness  of  the  dogs,  it 
Seldom  hapoens  that  it  escapes.' 

E2 
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On  this  davj  as  Captain  Rudland  entered  the  first  gate  to 
the  hall  of  the  lias's  residence  at  MucciiHah, 

*  the  knife  was  flourishing  over  the  cow's  throat,-  for,  if  the  ani- 
mal can  be  killed  in  the  presence  of  the  Ras,  it  is  not  only  consi- 
dered as  the  more  respectful,  but  the  brinde  is  the  more  delici- 
ous. In  the  present  instance,  the  skin  was  only  partly  taken  ofF, 
and  a  favourite  slice  of  the  flesh  was  brought  immediately  to  table, 
the  muscles  of  which  continued  to  quiver  till  the  whole  was  de- 
voured.' 

While  Captain  Rudland  was  at  Muccullab,  he  was  present 
at  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
He  observed  no  demonstrations  of  grief  in  any  of  the  attend- 
ants but  the  women,  who  scratched  their  temples,  foreheads, 
and  noses,  till  *  they  were  as  raw  as  brinde/  Captain  R.  had 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  Muccullah  princcbs  Ozoro 
Endett, 

*  and  three  other  ladies  belonging  to  the  chief  men  of  the  place; 
they  appeared  by  no  means  alarmed  at  my  presence,  but  rather 
otherwise,  for  they  invited  me  to  sit  down,  with  which  I  uccord- 
ingly  complied.  The  Ozoro  was  covered  wilh  trinkets  and 
chains  of  gold  and  silver  i  even  her  shoes,  in  the  hands  of  her 
slave  girls,  were  of  silver  studded  wilh  gold.  1  htse  ladies  were 
very  free  in  examining  my  dress  and  skin  ;  but  nothing  seemed 
to  excite  their  surprise  so  much  as  my  hair,  which,  until  they 
touched  it,  they  would  not  believe  to  be  natural.' 

This  princess  is  said  by  Captain  R.  to  be  an  excellent  agri- 
culturist. We  are  told  that  she  always  gets  three  crops  in  a 
year,  and  that  she  has  trenches  cut  from  the  river  to  irrigate 
her  fields,  whenever  it  is  requisite. 

Mr.  Salt  gives  the  following  account  of  a  grand  feast  which 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Ras's  mansion  after  his  re- 
turn to  Antalow. 

*  A  long  table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  in  a  recess,  the  floor  of  which  was  raised 
about  half  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  room,  was  a  couch,  with 
two  large  pillows  covered  with  striped  satin,  and  behind  this  stood 
a  lower  couch  covered  with  a  handsome  skin.  The  Pas  led  the 
way,  leaning  on  two  of  his  principal  chiefs,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  higher  couch,  inviting  us  at  the  same  tune,  to  occupy  the 
couch  behind.  The  chiefs  in  the  mean  time  ranged  themselves 
on  their  haunches  (for  there  were  no  benches)  on  each  side  of 
the  table,  and  behind  the  Ras,  crowding  in  two  or  three  ranks  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  room.  The  sides  of  the  table  were 
covered  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  piles  of  teft  bread  in  the  form 
of  round  thin  pancakes,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  and 
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^own  the  middle  of  the  tabje  was  ranged  a  single  row  of  dishes, 
consisting  of  a  hot  curry  made  of  fowl,  mutton,  ghee,  and  curds. 
A  quantity   of  tine  wheaten  bread  in  large  rolls  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Ras  ;  these  he  broke,  and  first  distributed  to  us, 
and  afterwards  to  some  of  the  chiefs  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed.    This  ceremony  served  as  a  signal  to  begin  the  feast ;  upon 
Avhich  several  female  slaves,  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  table, 
(having  previously  washed  their  hands  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ras)  dipped  the  teft  bread  into  the  curries  and  other  dishes,  and 
diitriUited  it  among  the  guests.     A  man,  whose  particular  busi- 
ness it  was,  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Ras,  who  immedi- 
ately handed  a  portion  to  us,  and  then  to  some  of  the  chiefs, 
■who,  on   receiving  it,  got  up  and  lM>wed  :  balls  also  of  curds, 
greens,  and  teft  bread  mixed  together  were  handed  about.     Dur- 
ing this  titne  the  cattle  were  killing  on  the  outside  of  the  hall. 
'I'liis  is  done  by  laying  the  beast  down  on  the  ground,  and  with 
a  jambea  knife  nearly  separating  the  head  from  the  boily,  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  "  Bis  m'  Allah  (juebra  Menfus  Ke- 
dus,"  a  style  of  invocation  that  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
followers  of  Mahommed.    The  skin  is  then  stripped  with   all 
possible  expedition  from  one  side  of  the  animal,  and  the  entrails, 
lights,  liver,  and  tripes  are  taken  out,  which  latter  the  attendants 
voraciously  devour  as  their  perquisite,  sometimes  even  without 
paying   much   regard  to  the   trouble  of  cleaning  them;     The 
flesh  of  the  animal,  of  which  the  rump  and  heart  are  considered 
as  prime  delicacies,  is  cut  into  large  pieces,  and  while  the  fibres 
are  yet  quivering,  is  brought  in  to  the  guests,  who,  by  this  time, 
liave  consumed  as  much  as  they  please  of  the  curries  and  other 
dishes.     Tiie  brinde,  as  the  raw  fle>h  is  called,  was  in  irregular 
pieces,  but  commonly'  adhering  to  a  bone,  by  which  the  attend- 
ants carried  it ;  it  was  then  handed  roynd  to  the  chiefs,  who, 
with  their  crooked  knives,  cut  off  a  large  steak,  which  they  after- 
w«rds  dissected  very  dexterously  into  strips,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  holding  it  at  the  same  time  between  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  the  left  hand.     Having  thus  prepared  their  meat,  they 
took  it  up  with  the  left  hand  and  put  it  into  their  mouths ;  such 
at  least  was  the  u>nal   practice  with  the  Ras  and  all  the  chiefs 
whom  we  had  an   opportunity  of  observing,  on  this  and  many 
other  occasions.     I  mention  these  seemingly  trifling  particulars, 
to  shew  that  Bruce  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts,  that  "  no  man  in 
Abyssinia,  of  any  fashion  whatever,  feeds  himself,  or  touches  his 
own  meal;"  indeed  so  far  from  this  delicacy  being  observed,  it  is 
extremely  common  for  the  highest  chiefs  to  help  their  neighbours 
round,  and  not  unfrequently  even  their  women,  as  we  afterwards 
particularly  observed  at  the  table  of  Gusmati  Ischias,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  fashion  at  Gondar  when  Bruce  was  there.     If  the 
piece  happened  not  to  please  the  person  who  cut  it  off,  he  hand- 
ed it  to  ?  dependant  behind  him,  from  whom  it  sometimes  passed 
to  a  seventh  hand,  if  not  approved.     While  the  brinde  was  serv- 
ing up,  of  which  the  quantity  consumed  is  scarcely  credible,  tlie 
maize  was  dittributed  about  ver^  plentifully  in  brulhes,  or  Yene- 
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tian  glasses,  horns  being  used  only  for  booza.  The  first  party 
beinof  satisfied,  retired  from  table,  ami  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  inferior  rank,  by  which  the  remains  of  the  brinde  were  con- 
sumed. After  these  came  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fiftii 
party,  who  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  coarse 
teft  biead,  and  a  single  horn  of  booza,.and  were  drive.)  away  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  before  they  had  taken  their  fill. 
Near  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the  Ras  sent  off'  from  the  table 
large  quantities  of  teft  bread,  for  the  followers  of  those  chiefs 
most  in  favour.  The  whole  ended  with  a  violent  scramble  for 
the  last  cakes,  durino-  which  it  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette 
to  make  as  much  uproar  and  confusion  as  possible.  Durinq;  the 
feast  there  were  a  few  boys  permitted  to  remain,  by  favour,  under 
the  table,  to  pick  up  what  fell  from  the  guests  ;  but  if  any  one 
be  discovered  there  who  has  not  permission,  he  is  beaten  severely 
by  blows  given  with  the  elbow.  There  were  also  one  or  two  men 
with  small  crosses  in  their  hands,  which  they  held  out,  intimat- 
ing thereby  that  they  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fast.' 

Before  our  travellers  left  Antalow,  they  had  a  visit  from  the 
keeper  of  the  Ras's  cows,  *  who  was  daily  is  the  habits  of 
brincrjng  them  milk,  in  return  for  some  physic  that  .Captain 
Rudland  gave  him,  to  drive  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  devil 
in  his  inside,"  which  most  fortunately  succeeded.'  We  have 
quoted  this  and  one  or  two  similar  passages,  to  shew  the  strong 
tendency  which  there  is  in  the  eastern  idiom  of  thought  and 
expression,  to  ascribe  physical  maladies  to  supernatural 
causes,  and  particularly  to  the  agency  of  demons.  Tliis  ten- 
dency is  always  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  more 
ignorant  and  barbarous.  Like  the  belief  in  apj>aritions  and 
other  delusions,  it  can  be  completely  effaced  only  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  philosophy. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  said  to  be  paid  to  ceremony  at 
Antalow. 

'  No  one  in  public  addresses  the  Ras  without  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  uncovering  to  the  waist ;  but  after  the  first  address 
they  are  often  permitted  to  speak  sitting.  This  does  not  hold 
good,  however,  in  their  private  parties,  where  they  all  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  ground  in  a  most  happy  equality.  Equals  salute 
each  other  by  kissing  when  they  meet,  and  repeat  their  Compli- 
ments over  and  over  again, like  their  neighbours  the  Arabs,  With 
all  their  freedom  they  are  scrupulous  observers  of  the  laws  of 
good  "breeding  established  among  themselves,  and  are  particular- 
ly attentive  to  their  friends,  especially  at  meals,  where  they  make 
it  a  point  to  feed  each  other.' — '  In  the  decision  of  causes, 
which  ever  party  may  be  in  the  wror\g,  it  generally  turns  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Ras,  who  decides  the  matter.  The  ptirties  begin 
by  denying  each  other's  statement ;  one  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  if  he  is  found  in  the  wrong,  he  will  forfeit  to  the  judge  4 
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f  \D|«antity  of  salt,  a  mule,  slaves,  or  gold,  or  whatever  the  other 
may  be  willinif  to  stake  upon  his  veracity.  The  other  having 
agreed  to  a  fixed  |enalty,  the  chinc  is  put  oH  until  further  evi- 
dence is  brought,  when  the  party  in  the  wrong  is  convicted,  and 
punished  only  l»y  ttr  loss  of  what  he  had  voluntarily  pledged 
himself  to  risk  ;  they  then  kiss  the  ground  and  retire/ 

Landed  property  is  said  to  descend,  ty  inheritance,  fro^n 
father  to  sun ;  but  all  the  ciuidrcn  h;fve  a  claim  to  a  main- 
temmce.  The  Ras  never  thinks  of  removing  any  chief  while 
the  accustomed  tribute  is  paid.  The  gr^at  men  take  as  oaauy 
wives  as  they  please,  '  Shuni  VVoldo  liad  forty  wives,  and  Jeft 
behind  him  upwards  of  one  hundred  chiidrciK'  The  prOsetice 
of  the  priest  is  not  necessary  to  the  nuirication  of  the  nuptial 
engagement.  Married  women  are  not  allowed  such  an  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  other  sex  a*?  has  been  :i0iimed. 
Mr.  Salt  says,  that  a  hrinde  feast  is  not  f6llov\cd  by  such  gross 
and  disgusting  scenes  as  Mr.  Bruce  has  depicted;  and  that 
the  practice  of  cutting  steaks  of  tit  sh  from  the  living  aaiiual 
is  unknown  in  Abyssinia.     The  higher  orderij  are 

*  extremely  regular  in  attending  to  the  established  fast-days, 
which  take  up  one-third  of  the  year  ;  but  thw  tiot»  nut  hold  good 
with  the  lower  class,  \vJk»  devour  ratiier  ttum  eat  whatever  iJity 
can  get  at  all  times.  They  are  charitable  to  assisting  < be  dis- 
tressed, and  our  servants  often  saved  bread  to  give  to  beggars, 
which,  at  tl'.c  time  that  we  returned  from  Adowa,  were  very  nu- 
merous, silting  by  the  hi^jhway.* 

The  royal  family  are  no  longer  confined,  as  formerly,  to  the 
mountains  of  Wechne  or  VVay-gne,  but  are  placed  uiider  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  provinces.  The  Abyssiniaas  have  no 
manufactures  of  importance.  Though  many  parts  of  die 
country  produce  the  cotton  plant,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  sepaiatiug  the  coltou  from  the 
seed  ;  and  they  import  from  India  what  is  necessary  for  tlieir 
dress. 

On  the  1 0th  of  October  our  travellers  had  a  farewell  inter- 
view with  the  good  and  kind-hearted  Kas. 

'  I  took,'  snys  Mr.  Salt,  *  this  last  opportunity  of  again  re- 
^omiiiciiding  P^arce  to  his  protection,  as  his' own  guest,  and  our 
countrynias).  This  he  ntost  f<:!dingly  promised.  Our  parting 
was  an  unpleasant  moment  to  us  all;  the  Ras  himself  was  much 
affected,  and  could  not  speak  at  the  time  he  took  us  by  the 
hands.'  '^ 

At  the  house  of  Basha  AbdaHah,  on  their  return,  our  tra- 
vellers found  an  old  man  who  went  with  Bruce  to  Gondar, 
and  several  other  persons'  who  were  w  ell  acquainted  with  the 
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transactions  of  the   last  thirty- five  years.       These  •  persons^ 
agreed  in  saying  that 

*  Bruce  passed  four  months  at  Adowa;  that  he  did  not  speak  the 
language  of  Tigr^  ;  but  afterwards  made  himself  in  part  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Artihuric  ;  that  he  was  two  years  at  Gondar,  and  visited 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  was  robbed  of  his  books  and  instru- 
ments :  that  two  of  the  battles  of  Serbraxos  were  fought  some 
time  (two  years)  before  he  came  into  the  country,  and  that  a 
third  engagement  took  place  afterwards  at  the  same  spot,  atwhich, 
however,  Bruce  was  not  present,  as  he  never  went  out  to  War, 
and  at  the  particular  time  alluded  to  was  actually  at  Gondar  j 
that  the  king  gave  him  a  house,  but  no  land,  command,  or  'Em- 
ploy, during  his  stay  in  the  country  ;  that  he  was  a  good  horse- 
man, and  used  to  shoot  from  his  saddle ;  that  he  had  two  inter- 
preters, Michael  and  Georges,  of  whom  one  spoke  Greek,  and 
the  other  wrote  Arabic  ;  and  that  when  he  was  at  Adowa,  he  re- 
sided in  the  house  of  Yannes,  who  sent  fifteen  mules  for  him  from 
Dixan.' 

At  the  village  of  Gunduftch  an  old  gentleman,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Gondar,  told  Mr.  Salt  that 

'  Bruce  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  gave  him  an 
excellent  house  to  live  in,  and  provided  him  with  food,  but  that 
he  never  gave  him  any  land  nor  command  ;  that  he  was  much 
with  the  Iteghe  and  Ozoro  Esther,  and  but  little  with  the  Ras  ; 
that  he  never  went  out  to  war  during  his  stay  in  the  country, 
but  kept  much  in  the  house,  and  was  very  curious  after  plants, 
stoqes,  &c.' 

Mr.  Salt  details  other  similar  communications  respecting 
Bruce,  which  tend  to  discredit  some  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  represents  himself  to  have  had  a  share. 

At  Barraddo  our  travellers  were  put  into  a  shed,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  the  Hazorta  tribe,  which 
was  come  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest. 

'  In  the  evening,'  says  Mr,  Salt,  *  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
obseri'ing  the  manner  of  Jiving  among  these  people,  and  of  gain- 
ing additional  information  concerning  them.  Their  evening's 
meal  consisted  solely  of  coarse  cakes  of  bread,  which  were  made 
from  the  grain  collected  that  day  in  the  field.  The  old  woman 
fiist  sifted  away  a  portion  of  the  husks  ;  the  grain  was  then 
ground  by  her  and  a  young  girl,  and  afterwards  mixed  up  into  a 
thick  batter,  which  was  spread  oqt  with  the  hand  on  a  broken 
dish,  placed  over  f.  brisk  fire;  the  old  woman  apd  the  girl  in  the 
mean  time  being  busily  engaged  in  watching  its  progress,'  An 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  head  of  the  family,  was  sitting 
at  his  ease  smoaking  a  country  hookah  ;  a  boy  about  sixteen 
|/as  lolling  on  a  seat  ip  a  recess,  at  the  farther  en4  of  the  room* 
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and  two  chiWren,  a  cow,  and  a  few  goats,  formed  so  excellent  a 
group,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  drawing  it.  The 
family  had  scarcely  patience  enough  to  wait  till  the  first  cake 
was  baked ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  taken  from  the  fire  than  it  was 
ntiobt  eagerly  devoured,  and  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  the  old 
woman  picked  out  of  the  ashes  every  crumb  that  had  <lropped. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  be  perfectly  happy  over  this  frugal  re- 
past, which  was  concluded  with  a  hearty  draught  of  water/ 

An  our  travellers  approached  Arkeko,  they  were  under  no 
small  anxiety  lest  the  report  which  tiiey  had  heard  on  the 
road  of  the  absence  of  the  ship  should  prove  true; 

'  in  which  case,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  '  from  our  former  experience  of 
the  h<;stile  disposition  of  thedola,  we  anticipated  no  small  trouble 
and  personal  hazard.  ItJ  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our  at- 
tendants, 1  had  ventured  to  express  myself  perfectly  certain 
that  the  ship  would  make  her  appearance  as  *oon  as  we  reached 
the  coast ;  and  by  a  most  fortunate  coincidence,  as  the  day  broke, 
we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  which  we 
were  soon  convinced  was  no  other  than  the  Panther.  The  effect 
which  this  had  on  the  whole  party  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ; 
the  old  Baharnegash,  in  particular,  kissed  my  nund  witii  profound 
respect,  saying,  "  You  know  every  thmg." 

Our  travellers  departed  from  Massowah  on  the  14th  of 
November,  180o,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  lyili, 
'J'he  wind  most  providentially  changed  one  point,  or  their 
destruction  would  have  been  inevitable.  On  the  25lh  ;they 
anchored  in  Arkeko  bay,  but  were  prevented  from  receiving 
any  succour  or  supplies,  ow^ng  to  the  capricious  hostility  of  the 
natives.  On  the  yth  of  December  they  fortunately  reached 
the  harbour  of  Jidda.  Here  J^^rd  V.  details  his  reception  by 
the  Vizier,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  ceremonial  particulars, 
which  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  the  work.  For  instance, 
his  lordship  tells  us  that,  at  the  Vizier's  levee,  he  had  *  an 
oldjashioned  large  elboiz'  chair  placed  for  him,  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  zviitdow,'  and  that  it  zcan  covered  with  very  rich 
cushions  while  plai7i  English  chairs  ztere  placed  for  the 
other  gentlemen.^ 

Lord  Valentia  and  his  friends  at  first  found  many  impedi> 
ments  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  requisite  stores, 
&,c.  for  the  ship,  but  these  various  obstructions  were  gradually 
removed  by  presents  to  the  Vizier  and  his  subordinate  agents. 
Lord  V.  however,  did  not  succeed  in  ubtainuig  two  largi;  pigs 
which  he  had  seen  at  the  Viziei's  gate,  and  which  his  lordship 
deemed  very  unfit  inhabitants  for  so  holy  a  place;  but  he  was 
told  by  the  Mussuljuauns  that  the  smell  of  the  swine  did  their 
:  horses  good. 
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'  The  houses  at  Jidda  are  far  superior  to  those  at  Mocha, 
They  arebuilt  of  larije  blocks  of  very  fine  inadrapore.  The  door- 
ways are  handsomely  arched  and  covered  with  fret-work  orna- 
ments ca  ved  in  the  stone,  not  put  on  in  phister:  the  zig  za^;' so 
prevalent  in  the  Saxon  arch  was  the  most  common.  The  windows 
are  numerous  and  lar<.fe.  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  thes-e  arches  and  those  in  our 
cathedrals;  some  were  pointed  like  the  Gothic,  including  three 
semicircular  windows  ;  others,  particularly  those  whicn  were 
over  the  doors,  were  flat  like  the  Saxon,  and  retired  one  within 
another,  till  the  inner  one  was  sufticiently  small  to  receive  the 
door,  which  is  never  large.  Jidda  is  a  new  town  ;  but  these  ex- 
cellent houses  are  probably  formed  after  the  model  of  the  more 
ancient  habitations  of  Mecca.  If  so,  the  architecture  we  call 
Gothic  existed  in  Arabia  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe/ 

On  December  25  our  travellers  paid  their  compliments  to 
the  Vizier.  Ihey  were  conducted  to  a  large  open  court,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  an  apartment  carpeted  and  elevated. 

*  Close  to  the  elevated  apartment  on  the  right  entrance/  says 
his  lordship  with  no  small  complacency,  *  was  the  seat  of  Jwnour, 
large  enough  to  hold  two.  It  had  a  covering  of  wood,  and  was  or- 
namented with  beautiful  silk  carpeting  and  cushions.     I  was 

SEATED  HERE.' 

Lord  Valentia  and  his  friends  quitted  the  harbour  of  Jidda 
on  the  second  of  January,  1806.  On  the  26th  they  reached  the 
anchoring  ground  of  Suez.  Lord  V.  informed  the  dola  that/it 
was  his  wish  to  depart  for  Cairo  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
begged  his  permission  to  hire  camels  for  the  journey,  and  to 
snake  an  arrangement  uith  the  Arabs  for  his  protection. 
Lord  Valentia  crossed  the  desert  f r  im  Suez  with  a  katila, 
under  the  protection  of  Shech  Chedid.  Before  their  depar- 
ture, ins  lordship  says  of  tliis  Arabian  chief,  that  he  drank 
abundance  of  brandy  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  afterwards 
added  to  it  a  few  glasses  of  gin. 

*  I  one  day/  says  his  lordship,  *  sent  a  dram  to  the  door  for 
his  chief  follower  ;  he  saw  it,  and  said  laughing,  "  Aye,  I  knqw 
he  drinks,  but  he  must  not  do  it  before  me."  This  was  a  mark 
of  respect  due   from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  not  to  violate  the 

law  in  his   presence.'     Chedid  '  frequently  spoke  of  his 

family  ;  told  us,  laughing,  he-had  four  wives,  vvho  beat  him,  and 
that  he  witihed  we  would  give  him  something  to  make  him  strong. 
He  had  one  son  and  tuo  daughters.  I  toid  him  I  would  visit 
him.  He  said  nothing  would  make  him  so  happy  ;  that  he  would 
give  me  plenty  to  eat,  a  horse  to  ride,  and  a  tent  to  sleep  in,  but 
that  he  had  nothing  to  drink  but  v.ater.  He  said  he  was  called 
the  English  Sh$;ch — that  h«  loved  the  English,  and  only  wished 
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that  they  had  the  country,  instead  of  the  Turk?,  who  were  all 
rascals.  The  Mamelukes  were  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as 
they.  He  urged  me  frequently  to  tell  him  why  we  had  not  kept 
it,  and  when  we  meant  to  return.  He  assured  me  that  all'the 
Arab  tribes  were  most  anxious  for  us,  but  that  they  would  be  ' 
glad  even  to  have  the  French,  in  preference  to  their  present  ' 
masters.  An  assertion  which  I  firmly  believe,  for  the  common 
people  were  in  a  much  better  situation  under  the  French  govern- 
ment; for  the  impositions  were  then  less,  and  grain  cheaper,  as 
all  import  was  stopped  by  the  activity  of  the  British  cruizers.' 

Lord  V.  travelled  frqm  Suez  in  a  takterouane,  or  species  of 
palanquin,  which  is  slung  bttween  two  camels.  The  other 
gentlemen  went  in  raohalias,  or  a  kind  of  little  couches,  two  of 
which  were  sluug  sideways  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  camel, 
with  an  awning  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Both  the  takterouuiic 
and  the  mohaftas  ate  represented  as  uneasy  modes  of  travel- 
ling.    Lord  V.  collected  during  the  journey 

*  several  beautiful  specimens  of  Egyptian  pebble,  with  which  the 
whole  road  wa>  covered,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  tlje  camels. 
The  only  vegetable  productions  which  I  saw,  were  a  few  stunted 
mimosas,  an  urtemisia,  which  is  probably  the  absinthium  of 
Bruce,  an  echium  with  a  purple  blossom,  and  an  elegant  but  leaf- 
less spartium,  with  a  purple  and  white  blossom.' 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  kafila  reached  the  highest 
ground  between  Suez  and  Cairo,  when  tliey  had  a  view  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Egypt,  dark  with  verdure,  and  permeated  by 
the  Nile.  On  tlie  itith  Lord  V.  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  took 
up  his  resideuce  in  the  British  factory. 

We  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  tha  remainder  of 
his  lordship's  travels.  Arnoug  the  French  who  escorted  him 
to  the  pyramids  was  one,  who  asbured  him  that  when 
Buonaparte  visited  the  same -spot,  he  had  ordered  a  man 
to  be  let  down  with  a  cord  into  the  well  in  this  mysteriousi 
fabric  ;  but,  alter  he  had  descended  to  some  tleplh,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  him  out,  owing  prol)ably  to  some  curve  in  l\\^ 
•structure,  or  some  fortuitous  obstruction.  Lord  V.  passed 
down  the  Nile  to  Rosetta,  through  a  country  which  was,  in 
general,  highly  cultivated  and  crowded  with  villages,  but 
which  afforded  no  variety  of  scene.  In  s(jme  conversation 
which  Lord  V.  had  here  with  M.  Rosetti,  this  latter  geulle- 
man,  who  was  consul  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  had  long  been  resident  in  Lgypt,  informed  his  lordship 
that  he  knew  Bruce  well  while  in  that  country,  and  that  he 
had  begun  to  read  his  book,  but  had  never  tim^Ued  it,  from  liis 

*  many  mistatemehts  respecting  Ali  Bey,  all  the  adventures  with 
whom  were,  to  his  knowledge,  romances.    '•  Yuu  may  know," 
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said  he,  "  that  Bruce  never  saw  Ali  Bey,  by  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  diamonds  iu  his  turban;  every  one  will  inform  you 
that  no  Mameluke  ever  wore  any  jewels  there  ;  it  is  contrary  to 
their  custom." 

As  Lord  V.  was  about  to  land  at  Alexandria,  he  must  have 
been  highly  gratitied,  for  he  telis  us,  diat  '  the  iort  of  Pharos 
began  a  salute  of  eleven  guns,  a  compUmerU  which  is  only 
paid  to  pachas  of  three  tails.''  The  governor  of  Alexandria 
paid  his  lordship  the  conipjinient  of  '  turning  out  the  guard, 
sind  meeting  hint  himself  at  the  door.'  When  his  lordship 
left  Alexandria  to  go  to  Damiett;i,  he  tells  us  tliat  '  guards 
are  not  usually  placed  at  the  gates,  hut  they  were  there,  that 
they  might  turn  out  and  salute  me.'  At  Damietta  the  go- 
vernor gave  his  lordship  *  the  seat  of  honour,  and  paid  the 
usual  compliments.' 

'  Damietta,  which  formerly  was  the  paradise  of  Egypt,  where 
the  gardens  abounded  with  groves  of  oranges  and  every  fruit, 
where  the  finest  rice  was  raised  in  the  greatest  profusion,  is  now 
totally  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  stream  of 
the  Nile  having  taken  to  the  canal  of  Menouf,  instead  of  passing 
to  Damietta.  The  gardens  have  vanished,  the  rice  fields  are 
sown  with  wheat,  and  the  inhabitants  want  even  fresh  water.' 

Ou  his  return  from  Damietta,  his  lordship  visited  the  ruins 
of  Timai,  but  discovered  no  ancient  remains  of  any  conse- 
quence. He  next  inspected  the  ruins  of  Bahbeit,  which 
D'Anville  considers  as  the  Isidis  Oppidum  of  Pliny.  These 
ruins  consist  of  vast  blocks  of  granite  piled  upon  each  other, 
and  beautifully  sculptured  on  one  of  the  sides.  Lord  V.  how- 
ever says,  that  though  the  features  in  the  basso-relievos  are 
beautiful,  the  figures  are  out  of  all  proportion,  and  display  a 
total  ignorance  of  anatomy. 

Lord  V.  after  making  a  short  stay  at  Malta,  and  touching 
at  Gibraltar,  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  October, 
after  having  been  absent  from  England  four  years  and  four 
months. 

We  have  now  attended  our  noble  traveller  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  extensive  travels,  of  which  we  have 
exhibited  as  copious  an  account  as  our  limits  would  permit. 
We  have  made  numerous  extracts  as  vve  proceeded  in  the 
analysis  of  the  work,  from  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  execution.  Lord  Valentia  has  certainly 
added  to  the  number  of  oiu"  amusing  books,  "^{'hat  perform- 
ance must  |X)ssess  some  merit  where,  in  three  quartos,  the 
attention  does  not  often  flag  during  the  perusal.  ^J'he  subject 
indeed,  itself,  which  relates  chietiy  to  countries  which  are, 
comparatively,  but  little  known,  must  carry  with  it  numerpu? 
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incitements  to  curiosity,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
book  considered  as  a  literary  composition.      Hence,  perhaps, 
these  three  ample  volumes  may  be  read  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  without  much  lassitude  or  ennui.     Lord  Valentia  does 
aot   interrupt  his  narrative  with  abstract  discussions,  nor  any 
profound  reflections.      He  docs  not  accordingly  often  set  us  a 
thhiking  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  he   is  himself  famed  for  any 
very  great  stretch  of  the  reflective  faculty.     Some  travellei-a 
make  their  pages  sicken  with  sentiment,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  any  mixture  of  this  ingredient  in  the  present 
composition.         Descriptive     portraitures   of  the    works    of 
nature  and  of  art  are  indeed  often  rendered  more  vivid  and  in- 
teresting, by   the  delicate  touches   of  the  moralist  :     these 
touches  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  the  narrative  of  his  lordship. 
We  have  noticed,  with  some  slight  niarks  of  censure,  though, 
we  trust,  without  any  illiberal  severity  of  animadversion,  the 
proncness  of  the  noble  author  to  detail  various  cen'monial  minu- 
tiae, the  experience  of  which  might  have  been  gratifying  to  his 
vanity  at  the  time,  but  which,  instead  of  mteresting  the  reader, 
must  rather  tend  to  provoke  his  ridicule,  or  e.\cite  his  disgust. 
In  some  parts  of  his  work  we  discover  a  strong  propensity  to 
depretiate  the  labours  of  Bruce ;  and  the  author  apparently  feels 
rather  more  complacency,  than  the  love  of  truth  alojie  would 
excite,  when  he  can  correct  the  errors,  contradict  the  state- 
ments, or  expose  the  exaggerations  of  the  Scottish  traveller. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  accuracy  of  his  lordship  is  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Mr.  liruce;  but  we   do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Bruce  should  be   blamed  for  those  errors,  or  misrepresenta- 
tions, which   were  not  the  consequence  of  wilful  falsehood, 
but  of  imperfect  information.     The  question  of  accuracy  in 
various  particulars  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  lordship,  or 
between   Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Bruce,  must  be  determined   by 
some  future  traveller,  who  is  indifferent  to  either.      But  we 
certainly  do  not  approve  any  attempt  in  his  lordship   to  esta- 
blish his  own  credit  by  shaking  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Bruce. 
His  lordship's  merit  as  a  traveller  is  sufficiently  great  without 
being  augmented  by  invidious  comparisons.     We  shall    not 
attempt  to  appretiate  the  diff"Lrent  merits  of  Lord  V.  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  if  we  did,  we  do  not,  at  ffrst  sight,  think  that  our 
estimate  would   be  very  unfavourable  to  his  lordship,  if  we 
threw  the  talents  of  Mr.  Salt  into  his  lordship's  scale.     That 
part  of  the  work  which  is  composed  from  the  journal  of  Mr. 
.Salt  possesses  singular  interest.     Mr.   Salt  appears  to  be  a 
modest,  judicious,  and  enlightened  man.      His  merit  is  of  that 
unassuming  kind,  which  constitutes  the  proof  of  its  own  realitv. 
His  narrative  is  never  encumbered  by  superfluous,  nor  render- 
ed insipid  by  frivolous  details.     He  tellg  all  that  ought  to  be 
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told  and  no  more;  and  he  i»  an  observer  M'hokeieps  himseff 
in  the  back  ground,  while  he  places  others  in  the  front.  His 
taste  is  particularly  seen,  not  merely  in  the  sketches  of  his 
pencil,  but  in  the  topographical  details  of  his  pen.  His  well 
assorted  selections  of  imagery  enable  us  to  see  the  ground  that 
he  passed,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  landscape-painters  in 
words  whose  descriptions  do  not  render  the  object  confused 
and  indistinct.  Let  the  reader  carefully  peruse  the  account 
which  Mr.  Salt  has  given  of  his  journey  from  Massowah  to 
.Antalow,  from  Antalow  to  Axum,  See.  and  he  will  have 
very  -distinct  ideas  of  the  surface  of  country  over  which  he 
passed,  and  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  surrounding  view. 
Lord  Vt\ientia  showed  great  discernment  in  the  choice  of  his 
secretary,  and  he  deserves  ample  praise  for  sending  him  into 
Abyssinia.  We  cannot  but  think  that  on  this  occasion  the 
noble  viscount  deserves  no  small  portion  of  the  laurel  which 
has  been  earned  by  Mr.  Salt.  His  lordship  seems  to  think  that 
great  commercial  benefit  will  arise  to  this  country  from  open- 
ing an  intercourse  with  Abyssinia  ;  but,  supposing  this  benefit 
to  be  less  than  he  imagines,  it  still  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
siderable, from  the  facilities  which  it  will  aft'ord  to  increase 
our  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  to  unveil  the 
mysterious  shade  which  still  envelops  that  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  The  command  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  his  lord- 
ship also  seems  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  government,  would  enable  us  to  frustrate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  designs  of  Buonaparte  on  our  possessions  in  the  east. 
A  small  naval  force  constantly  kept  up  in  that  quarter  would 
give  us  great  influence  in  the  political  destiny  of  the  countries 
which  border  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  shore  of  that  sea. 
Is' or  is  this  a  point  of  small  moment  in  the  present  convulsed 
state  of  the  political  world.  The  Wahabee,  who  have  now 
become  a  predominant  party  in  Arabia,  and  who,  by  their  re- 
formed code,  have  carried  the  religion  of  Mahommed  nearer  to 
a  scheme  of  pure  theism,  are  likely  totally  to  subvert  the 
fabric  of  Mahommedanism  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as 
the  spirit  of  conquest  seems  to  mingle  with  their  religious 
zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue.  If  these  Wahabee  should  become  tirnily  attached  to 
the  French  interest,  they  will  be  an  ally  of  no  small  moment 
in  determining  the  period  of  our  Indian  sway.  At  present  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  conciliate  this 
enterprising  sect  to  the  British  interest.  The  Wahabee  are 
•aid  to  have  made  repeated  offers  of  amity  and  commerce  to 
the  iiombay  government;  but  they  have  not  yet  experienced 
ihe  attention  which  they  deserve,  ^    ,,,_ 

One  of  the  tnerits  of  Lord  Valeptia,  which  it  yiStiemaius 
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for  us  to  mention,  is  his  perseverance  in  exploring  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  his  chart  will  certainly  diminisli 
the  dangers  of  future  navigators  in  that  intricate  and  perilous 
navigation.  His  lordship's  voyages  and  travels,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  making  some  additions,  not  only  to  our  know- 
ledsre  of  the  manners  of  the  east,  but  to  our  stock  of  nautical 
information.  It  is  not  our  business  to  pry  into  the  motives 
which  might  induce  his  lordship  to  undertake  these  long  and 
distant  peregrinations  ;  our  only  concern  is  with  the  mode  and 
merit  of  the  execution.  Few  persons  in  his  lordship's  situa- 
tion, with  every  object  of  luxury  and  comfort  around  them, 
would  have  engaged  in  sucli  an  enterprize,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  many  would  have  borne  the  dilhculties  and  vexatious 
attending  it  with  more  constancy  and  perseverance.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  praise  his  lordship,  where  praise  is  due ; 
and  if  we  have  not  been  so  profuse  in  our  encomiums  as  some 
otour  contemporaries,  we  trust  that  we  have  in  no  instance  in- 
dulged in  wanton  censure  nor  nihlevolent  asperity.  Our  re- 
view has  been  principally  designed,  not  as  an  essay  on  his 
lordship's  uork,  but  as  such  an  account  of  the  book  itself  a» 
may  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  contents  to  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  perusing,  or  the  means  of  purchasing,  sucll 
an  expensive  publicjition. 


Art.  VI. — j^n  Exposition  of  the  most  interesting  Circum- 
stances attending^  the  second  Siege  and  Capitulation  of 
Zaragoza.  By  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric,  Regent  of  the 
Royal  Audience  of  Jrragon.  Translated  from  t he- 
Spanish,  by  l\  illiam  Buy,  Esq.  lute  his  Majesty's  J  gent 
for  Packets  at  Curunna ;  xcith  an  Appendix,  contaiuins; 
the  French  Account.  J.ondon.  Ridgeway,  1809.  pp» 
48. 

WE  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  excellent  narrative 
of  the  first  siege  of  Zuagoza,  in  the  C.  11.  for  February  last, 
p.  '201.  The  presetit  description  of  the  second  siege  is 
translated  from  the  *  Semanario  Patriotico'  which  is  published 
at  Seville.  Dr.  Vaughan's  interesting  history  of  the  first  siege 
had  raised  our  expectations  of  the  many  singular  and  animat- 
ing details  of  courage  and  of  patriotism  which  this  '  exposition ' 
of  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric  would  disclose.  But  we  have  se^ 
dom  been  more  miserably  disappointed  ;  for  instead  of  finding 
in  this  *  exposition  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  at- 
tending the  second  siege  and  capitulation  of  Zaragoza'  a 
regular  statement  of  the  memorable  exploits  during  the  siege. 
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only  a  few  dispersed  particulars  of  the  capitulation  are  related, 
and  those  without  perspicuity  or  auuiration.  The  French  ac- 
count of  the  siege,  though  it  does  not  enumerate  the  parti- 
cular instances  of  gallantry  which  were  displayed  by  the 
!B|)aniards,  yet  excites  a  strong  idea  of  the  entiiusiastic  and 
desperate  resistance  which  they  made,  by  the  account  of  the 
luuiiuai  methods  to  which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  capture  the  city.  We  cannot,  much  as 
we  wish,  form  any  thing  like  a  consistent  and  lucid  narrative 
from  this  *  exposition  of  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  best  account  which  his  confused  and  desultory 
details  will  allow  us  to  communicate. 

Tlie  French  began  the  bombardment  of  the  city  on  the 
10th  of  Junuaiy,  and  continued  it  for  more  than  forty  days, 
till  a  contagious  fever  broke  out  in  the  city,  occasioned  by 
the  heaps  of  dead.  '1  he  captain-general,  Palafox,  was  him- 
self seized  with  the  distemper;  when  he  transferred  his  aulho 
rity  to  a  commission  or  junta,  which  he  formed  on  the  night 
of  the  1 8th  and  lyth  of  February.  Of  this  junta  Palafox  a(>- 
pointed  Don  Pedro 'Maria  Ric  the  president.  At  this  time 
tlie  fall  of  the  place  had  become  inevitable  ;  as  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied various  p(»intswithin  the  city,  and  the  Spaniards  are 
said  by  the  author  to  have  had  only  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men  fit  for  service.  I'he  majority  of  the 
junta,  which  Was  composed  of  thirty-four  members,  agreed 
that  all  further  resistance  would  be  vain.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  French  general.  Marshal  Lannes,  who  ordered  the 
junta  to  wait  upon  him  within  two  hours. 

•  The  marshal,'  says  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric,  '  was  surrounded 
by  gentral  officers  and  various  persons  of  inferior  rank  :  he  re- 
ceived the  junta  with  extraordinary  gravity,  and  afier  the  usual 
formalities  on  both  sic'es,  took  some  turns  about  the  room,  treat- 
ing it  with  the  greatest  indifference  and  even  contempt/ 

After  the  marshal  had  given  sufficient  vent  to  his  anger 
and  invective,  he  said,  '  the  woiDen  and  children  should  be 
respected,  and  that  the  negociation  was  concluded.'  Don 
Pedro  Maria  Ric  replied,  that  it  was  not  yet  begun.  The 
marshal  called  his  secretary,  and  dictated  the  preamble  of  a 
capitulation.  Don  Pedro  proposed  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Lanncs  would  not  con- 
sent to  any  alteration  in  the  words  which  he  had  dictated, 
but 

*  promised  on  his  word  of  honour  that  the  garrison  should  not 
only  march  out  with  military  honours,  but  that  the  officers 
should  retain  their  baggage,  and  the  soldiers  their  knapsacks.' 
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Don  Pedro  proposed  some  other  articles,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  that 

•  liberty  should  be  g^uaranteed  to  General  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased  with  all  his  staff;  the  marshal  replied 
that  a  particular  individual  never  was  the  subject  of  capitulation, 
but  that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honour  General  Palafox  should 
go  wherever  he  wished,  to  Mallen,  to  Toledo; — and  on  my  saying 
these  places  would  not  suit  him,  on  account  of  being  occupied 
by  French  troops,  whose  presence  could  not  he  agreeable,  and 
moreover  that  1  had  understood  he  thought  of  proceeding  to 
Majorca  ;  Lannes  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  should  go  to 
whatever  place  was  convenient  to  him.  On  the  same  security  he 
offered  to  give  a  passport  for'  myself  and  an  many  as  wished  to 
leave  Zaragoza,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagion,  adding,  that  the 
article  I  proposed  on  this  head  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  desir- 
ous of  terminatmg  the  capitulation,  and  that  all  who  wished  it' 
might  go  out. 

♦  Whilst  two  copies  of  the  capitulation  wert  drawing  up, 
Lannes  produced  a  topographical  plan  of  Zaragoza,  pointing 
out  the  part  which  would  have  been  blown  up  that  night,  for 
which  purpose  4+,000lbs.  of  powder  were  already  lotlged;  thi» 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  bombardment  from  thirty  mortars  and 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  which  at  tliat  time  they  were  mounting 
in  the  suburb;  (it  was  rn  fact  known  that  a  number  of  batteriet 
•«nd  embrasures  had  been  constructed  in  that  quarter.)  Imme- 
diately he  changed  his  discourse,  and  descanted  on  ihe  benehta 
lavished  by  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Joseph,  whose  speech, 
in  reply  to  that  of  the  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Madrid,  he  read. 
Notiung  could  be  said  against  the  account  be  gare  of  their  con- 
quests and  victories,  because  the  siege  having  been  so  rigorous, 
nothing  was  known  of  what  occurred  out  of  Zaragoza.  He  thea 
held  out  a  parcel  of  papers,  which  appeared  to  be  French  jour- 
nals, but  not  one  of  the  junta  took,  or  even  no^ic^d  them.  Dupli- 
cates of  the  capitulation  being  signed,  1  wit! "'drew  with  my  com- 
panions, carrying  a  copy  to  lay  before  the  other  members  of  the 
junta,  who  accepted,  ratified,  and  signed  it,  assured  of  the  wish 
of  the  city.  The  junta  resolved  that  I  should  try  if  the  French 
general  would  grant  some  additions  they  considered  necessary, 
which  were,  a  statement  in  the  capitulation  of  the  honours  of  war, 
which  on  his  word  he  had  promised  to  the  garrison;  since  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  gazettes,  where  the 
written  capitulation  only  appears  ;  it  was  also  required  that  the 
peasants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  arnis-iii  order  to  form 
temporary  corps,  should  not  be  prisoners  of  war,  since  they  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  and  besides  wouid  be  a 
severe  loss  to  manufactures  and  agriculture;  lastly,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  clergy,  an  additional  article  was  solicited,  stipulating 
the  punctual  payment  of  their  revenues  from  the  funds  assigned 
by  the  government,  which  to  the  junta  appeared  very  proper, 
as  without  it  the  clergy  would  be  reduced  to  indigence,  as  in 
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fact  they  have  been,  not  reqeiving  any  dues  except  those  arising 
frbtn  fiiherals.  Biit  hardly  had  I  bejjun  my  proposals,  in  term* 
■which  neither  could  nor  ought  to  have  offended  any  one,  where 
Marshal  Lannes  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  snatching  the  paper 
from  me,  threw  it  behind  him  into  the  fire,  of  which  action  it 
appears  one  of  his  generals  was  ashamed,  since  he  stooped  to 
rescue  it  from  the  flames.' 

'  Befure  the  surrende^  took  place,  several  French  officers  and 
Poldiers,  unarmed,  entered  in  search  of  wine,  and  lo  walk  about 
the  city,  and  were  received  in  a  manner  answerable  to  the  capi- 
tulation, in  tlie  expectation  that  they  would  on  their  part  ob- 
serve it  as  they  ought ;  but  so  far  from  tha^,  they  began  that 
night  the  most  atrocious  pillage  imaginable,  continuing  it  with 
such  effrontery  that  the  day  folluriing  they  robbed  publ  cly  and 
without  the  least  reserve;  their  licentiousness  went  still  further,, 
since  the  governor  whom  they  had  placed  in  Zaragoza  having 
ordered  the  metropolitan  chapter,  prelates,  curates,  &c.  to  go 
and  compliment  the  marshal,  which  was  faithfully  performed, 
the  curate  of  San  Lorenzo  was  robbed  of  his  gown  in  the  Plaza 
del  Carmen,  a  friar  of  his  hood,  and  another  priest  of  his  cape, 
tearinjj  from  him  even  his  shoes/ 

The  French,  with  their  usual  moderation,  demanded  of  the 
impoverihhed  sufferers  of  this  gallant  city  50,000  pair  of 
shoes,  8,000  pair  of  boots,  1,200  new  shirts,  and  a  large 
quantity  cf  medicines,  m ith  every  requisite  for  an  hospital.  It 
was  intimated  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  expected 
H  present,  and  that  the  sum  or  value  of  about  eighty  thousatid 
dollars  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  general  in  chief.  Th» 
jewels  of  our  lady  of  Pilar  were  accordingly  laid  under 
contribution,  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  marshal,  from  whom,  however,  they  have  since  been 
wrested  by  the  avenging  hand  of  death,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Laimes  kept  his  zc'ord  of  honour,  with  respect  to 
suffering  Palafox  to  retire  whither  he  pleased,  by  sending  him 
a  prisoner  into  France  li! — This  is  a  very  meagre  perform- 
ance, and  very  unworthy  of  the  celebrated  event  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe. 


Art.  VIl. — Reflections  upon, the  Tendency. of  a  Publican 
tion  entitled  Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legisfftture  on 
the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching,  by  a 
Parrister.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hume  Sfry,  M.  jA.  Mi- 
nister of  Christ's  Church,  Bath,  8vo.  Rivington,  iSOO. 

THIS  writer  claims  to  be  an  orthodox  divine,  and  on  thb 
claim  he  seems  to  value  himself  not  a  little.     We  are  very 
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sorry  to  be  able  to  give  no  very  high  commendation  to  the 
ingredients  which  go  to  constitute  this  character  in  the  pre- 
sent times.  The  barrister  prophecies,  and  as  we  fear  with 
sutficient  warranty,  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  establish-* 
roent  by  that  sect  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  denomination 
of  Evangelical :  and  he  points  out,  as  this  writer  is  himself' 
obliged  to  allow  in  the  most  forcible  and  convincing  manner, 
the  fatal  consequences  which  must  inevitably  attend  the  pro-* 
pagation  of  their  unscriptural  and  anti-moral  doctrines.  The 
author  of  the  Hints,  says  he, 

'  it  ^vill  be  readily  allowed,  has  exjwsed  (he  absurdity  and  the 
dan^r  of  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  expounding  Scripture,  uitb 
a  strength  of  argument,  and  a  felicity  of  illustration,  which  can- 
not fail  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  He  has  also  succeeded  ia 
awakening  in  every  reflecting  mind  sensations  of  di^igusc  and 
alarm  ;  disgust  at  the  palpable  misrepresentations  which  charac- 
terise the  preaching  of  the  Calvinists,  and  alarm  at  the  powerful 
influence  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  over  the  principles  nod  con- 
duct of  the  mass  of  the  community.' 

Doctor  Hawker  is  given  up,  by  this  his  brother  piinister,  as 
richly  deserving  the  very  sound  and  severe  castigation  which 
he  has  received. 

'  The  barristec/  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spry,  *  begins  by  very 
ably  exposing  the  immoral  tendency  of  evangelical  preachings 
holding  up  to  merited  reprobation  the  following  extract  from  a 
work  of  Dr.  Hawker's : — "  I  shall  not  declaim  on  the  moral 
excellence  of  human  nature,  while  our  church  prayers  with  one 
voice  continually  declare  that  we  have  no  health,  no  excellence 
in  us :  neither  shall  I  recommend  human  strength  to  exert  itself 
in  acts  of  moral  virtue  towards  their  own  salvation." — The  dan- 
gerous consequence,'  he  adds,  'of  such  language,  when  addressed 
to  the  lower  orders,  is  ably  commented  upon ;  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated  ;  for  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  them,  is  notoriously  false,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
that  evil  against  which,  as  a  christian  minister.  Dr.  Hawker  is 
bound  to  contend." 

«  But  in  putting  down  false  doctrine,*  continues  this  writer, 
*  we  must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  true  ;  for  if  while  we  pull 
up  the  tares  we  root  out  the  wheat  also,  the  evil  resulting  from 
our  labours  will  be  greater  than  the  good.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Hiivts,  which, 
together  with  the  comment,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

*'  Taking  the  gospel  for  Aheir  guide,  they  were  taught  that 
this  present  world  was  a  state  of  trial — that  every  man  had 
certain  talents  committed  to  him,  some  ten,  some  five,  some  one. 
'—That  to  whom  much  was  given,  from  him  much  would  be 
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required  ;  and  that  all  were  accountable  hereafter  for  the  abuse 
of  the  talents  or  means  of  improvement  respectively  received. — 
And  the  preacher  of  that  gospel,  when  in  those  days  he  assembled 
his  congregation  together,  exhorttd  them  to  an  earnest  and  un- 
tailing  attention  to  this  their  future  respon«ibility ;  he  urged 
ihem  never  todct^rade  that  nature  which  God  had  dignified  with 
the  noble  gift  of  r»^ason,  but  so  to  act  as  not  to  shew  themselves 
unworthy  of  that  invaluable  privilege,  but  apply  it  to  the  noble 
purposes  for  which  it  was  bestowed."     Hints,  part  \,p,l. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Spry  makes  the  followir>g  com- 
ment : 

*  The  preacher  who,  when  enforcing  the  necessity  of  moral 
goodness,  under  the  sanction  of  a  future  responsibility,  should 
make  use  of  such  language  as  this,  would,  1  conceive,  be  under- 
stood to  teach,  that  if  man  apply  his  natural  reason  to  the  pur- 
pose for  whkh  it  was-  bestowed,  he  will  want  no  other  aid  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  christian.  But  surely  thi» 
U  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  and  by  instructing  man  to 
rely  upon  the  unassisted  strength  of  human  nature,  it  as  ejj'ec- 
tuallij  misleads  him,  as  does  that  doctrine  which  dissuades  Mm  Jroift^ 
all  exertion,  by  '^  misrepresentation  of  human  weakness.** 

We  really  must  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  compre- 
hend this  mode  of  animadversion.  The  barrister  says  nothing 
of  natural  reason,  nor  does  he  make  any  njention  of  *  the 
U7iassivtcd  strength  oj'  human  nature*  These  are  phrases 
introduced  to  perplex  a  proposition  which  to  our  understand- 
ing is  most  clear,  that  all  men  are  responsible  hereafter  for 
the  talents  which  their  Creator  has  respectireli/  entrusted  to 
their  improvement,  and  tliat  a  being  whom  God  has  dignified 
Avith  the  noble  giit  of  reason  ought  never  so  to  act  as  to  shew 
himself  unworthy  of  so  inestimable  a  privilege.  We  cannot 
but  confess  ourselves  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  minister  of 
the  establishment,  and  one  to©  who  appears  to  pride  himself 
upon  his  orthodoxy,  representing  this  as  going  to  an  extreme^ 
by  which  we  may  be  fatally  misled.  We  shall  presently  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  real  christitmity  is,  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found. 

Notwithstanding  INIr.  Spry  joins  so  heartily  in  the  ■  repro- 
bation bestovved  on  Dr.  liawker,  we  have  not  discovered  any 
thing  in  the  present  pamphlet  which  would  induce  us  to  pro- 
nounce hiia  to  be  nmch  wiser,  or  that  vvould  lead  us  to  judge 
in  any  respect  more  favourably  either  of  his  sentiments  or  his 
reasoning.  The  same  absence  of  every  thing  that  is  conclu-  , 
.sive  in  argument ;  the  same  substitution  of  soinid  for  sense  ; 
the  same  indistinctness,  evasion,  and  perplexity  which  cha- 
racterise the  theological  productions  of  the  evangelical  doctor, 
»iay  befound  in  the*  Reflections'  of  this  orthodox  Master  of 
Jrts^ 
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I.  The  Cromian  Lecture,     On  the  Functions  of  the  Tlearl 
and  Arteries.     By  Thomas  Young,  M.  D.  For.  Sec.  R.  S. 

THE  njachlnery  of  an  animal  body  is  so  complicated, 
that  it  almost  eludes  the  attempt  to  subject  its  moving  powers 
to  precise  calculations ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  truth, 
experiment  would  shew  a  great  difference  to  exist  in  the 
powers  of  every  individual  of  the  same  s|)ecies.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  do  not  discommend  Or.  Young  for  undertaking 
so  arduous  a  task  as  forms  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  his  conclusions  with  reserve,  and  not  to 
think  very  highly  of  their  practical  utility. 

Dr.  Y  oung,  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  arterial 
system,  adopts  the  measurements  of  Keil  and  others,  which 
assume  the  diameter  of  the  aorta  to  be  i  of  an  indi ;  each 
arterial  trunk  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  j^j  of  the  trunk,  and  their  joint  areas  to  that  of 
the  trunk  as  1.2o8f):  I.  This  division  must  be  continued 
twenty-nine  times;  the  length  of  the  first  segment  being  as- 
sumed to  be  nine  inches,  and  the  last  only  ^^  of  an  inch. 

*  If  the  length  of  the  intermediate  segments  be  a  series  of 
mean  proportionals,  each  of  them  must  be  about  one-sixth  part 
shorter  tlian  tht-  preceding,  the  mean  length  of  the  whole  forty- 
six  inches,  the  cap;icily  to  that  of  the  first  segment  as  72.  71.  to 
1,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
arterial  system  about  ^.7  pounds.' 

The  heart  it  is  supposed  throws  out  at  each  pulsation  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  blood,  which,  supposing  the  ventricles  to 
contract  75  times  in  a  minute,  makes  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  a  second. 
This  of  course  diminishes  as  the  area  of  the  arterial  system 
increases,  so  that  it  is  esteemed  to  be  no  more  in  tlie  last 
order  of  vessels  than  one  ninety-third  of  an  inch.  Upon 
these  data  it  is  calculated  that  tl>e  resistance  from  friction  in 
the  arterial  system  (supposing  the  vessels  tilled  with  water)  is 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fifteen  inches  and 
a  half,  and  for  the  capillary  veins  a  fourth  may  be  added,  so 
that  the  whole  friction  for  water  is  estimated  at  twenty  inches. 

But  the  resistance  to  viscid  liquors  is  much  greater  than  to 
water.  Dr.  Young  supposes,  therefore,  that  the  resistance 
given  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  four  times  as  great  as  to 
the  motion  of  water,  or  equal  to  a  column  of  80  inches, 
'lliis  determination  is,  however, purely  hypothetical.    T(    hi; 
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quantity  four-fifths  of  an  inch  are  added  for  the  effects  of 
curvature. 

The  doctor  next  considers  the  pulse.  The  transmission 
of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  through  the  length  of  the  ar- 
teries, Dr.  Y.  compares  to  the  motion  of  the  waves  on  water. 
Assuming  one  of  Dr.  H.iles's  experiments  as  a  foundation 
for  reasoning,  Dr.  Y.  gives  to  the  transmission  of  the  pulse  a 
velocity  of  sixteen  fpet  in  a  second,  with  which  velocity  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  pulse  may  appear  to  arrive  nt  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  body  apparently  at  the  saine  time. 

The  force  of  the  heart  is  computed  to  be  equivalent  fo  a 
column  of  water  of  about  108  inches;  which  implies  a  ten- 
sion of  somewhat  less  than  three  pounds  tor  each  juch  of  the 
circumferevce  of  the  greatest  section  of  the  heart.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  pulse  must  diminish  in  the  smaller  arteries  in 
the  subduplicate  proportion  of  the  increase  or  the  joint  areas, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  intensity  of  ^oupd  is  shewii  to  de- 
crease in  diverging  from  a  centre  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  affected  by  its  motion  at  the  satrie 
time. 

Dr.  Young  next  directs  his  inquiries  into  the  functions 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  cofits 
of  the  arteries,  and  thinks  it  demonstrable  that  the>  aie  much 
less  concerned  in  the  progressive  motion  of  the  blood  than  is 
commonly  believed.  We  cannot  pursue  the  doctor  through 
his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  believe  that  lie  has  be- 
wildered himself  in  the  iniiicacies  of  his  own  nialheinatics. 
If  a  flexible  tube  be  closed  at  one  end,  and  it  be  grasped 
between  the  lingers,  it  requires  no  profundity  of  reasoning 
to  comprehend  that  the  fluid  contained  in  it  will  flow  otif  of 
the  other  end,  with  a  momentum  so  nnich  :he  greater  ah  ijie 
fingers  grasp  die  more  strongly.  We  can  see  no  ditference 
between  tins  case  and  that  of  the  aorta,  in  which,  when  the 
ventricles  have  ceased  to  act,  the  semilunar  valves  are  closed. 

But  we  think  it  well  observed   by  Dr.  Young,  that  when 

*  an  artery  appears  to  throb,  or  to  beat  more  strongly  than 
usual,  the  circumstance  is  only  to  be  explained  from  its  greater 
dilatation,  which  allows  it  to  receive  a  greater  portion  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  aneurism  exhibits 
a  very  strong  pulsation  without  any  increase  of  energy,  either  in 
itself,  or  in  the  neighbouring  vessels;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  pulsation.s  of  the  artery  of  a  paralytic  arm  become 
feeble,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  attribute  the  change  to  its  perma- 
nent contraction,  since  the  enlargement  and  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  a  limb  are  well  known  to  attend  the  increase  pr 
4iniinutiQn  of  its  Hjuscular  exertions/ 
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Dr.  Young  proceeds  to  consider  the  deviations  from  the 
natural  state  of  the  circulation  ^  but  the  press  of  more  im- 
portant matter  obliges  us  to  refer  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  disquisitions  to  the  paper  itself.  We  believe  tlwt  the 
doctor  has  attempted  to  apply  mathematical  calculations  te 
subjects  which  refuse  to  submit  to  fixed  laws,  or  which  are 
at  least  so  complicated  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  calculation. 
The  forces  of  life  we  believe  to  be  forces  perpetually  varying; 
varying  even  every  ho«r  according  to  the  varying  condition  of 
the  system  ;  varying,  for  example,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  stomach,  the  temperature  <*f  the  atmosphere,  the  influence 
<ii  the  passions,  and  even  the  position  of  the  body.  What 
cau  be  clone  by  experiment  Dr.  Hales  has  already  done  in  his 
invalu;tble  lutmastaticul  experiments;  and,  if  Dr.  Young's 
labours  be  accurately  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  adapt  his  formulae  to  the 
conclusions  at  w'bich  his  great  predecessor  had  already 
arrived. 

II.  An  Accmmt  of  some  Experiments  performed  with  a  View 
to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  Method  of  constructing 
a  voltaic  Battery,  for  the  Purposes  of  chymical  Research. 
By  John  Geoige  Children,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Children  made  a  voltaic  batterj  w  iili  very  large  pla^ 
of  copper  and  zinc :  the  number  was  twenty,  and  each  plate 
four  feet  high  by  two  feet  wid(^.  On  comparing  the  effect  of 
this  battery  with  one  of  the  common  construction^  consisting 
of  two  hundred  pairs  of  plates,  it  appeared  that  the  laKge 
battery  had  comparatively  much  less  intensity  of  action.  It 
caused  no  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  an  electrometer,  gave  no 
shock,  barely  fused  ten  inches  of  iron  wire,  and  had  not  the 
power  to  decompose  barytes.  In  all  these  points  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  common  battery  was  strikingly  contrasted, 
Mr.  Children  concludes,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  effect 
of  a  voltaic  apparatus  is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  plates;  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  being  as 
the  former,  the  quantity  given  out,  as  the  latter,  consequently 
regard  must  be  had,  m  its  construction,  to  the  purposes  for 
vhich  it  is  designed.  For  general  purposes,  plates  of  four 
inches  square  will  be  found  the  most  convenient. 

III.  The  Baker ian  Lecture.  An  Account  of  some  new 
analytical  Researches  into  the  Ngture  of  certain  Bodies, 
particularly  the  Alkalies,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  carbona- 
ceous Matter,  and  the  Acids  hitherto  undecomposed ;  with 
some  general  Observations  on  Chymical  Theory.  By 
Humphry  Pay>,  Es^i.  )Sec,  K.^*  i^.it.  S.  Ediu.  and  M. 
fi.  J.  U, 
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This  lecture  contains  an  account  of  experiments,  some 
of  which,  as  the  writer  infornris  us,  have  been  long  in  progress, 
^nd  others  recoJtly  instituted.     Mr.  Davy  relates, 

1.  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Potassium  on  Ammonia, 
and  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  these  two  Bodies. 

When  ainnionia  is  brought  in  contact  with  potassium,  the 
pietal  becomes  white  on  its  surface  by  the  formation  of  a 
crust  of  potash,  and  the  gas  is  slightly  diuiinished.  By  heat- 
ing the  potassium,  the  crust  changes  frt)ni  white  to  a  bright 
azure,  which  gradually  passes  through  shades  of  briglit  blue 
and  green  into  dark  olive.  The  crust  and  metal  then  fuse 
together  with  effervescence,  and  the  potassium  is  finally  con- 
ferted  into  a  dark  olive-coloured  substance. 

M.  JVJ.  Gjiy,  Lussac,  and  Thenard  have  asserted  that  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  produced  is  the  same  as  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  action  of  potassium  upon  water.  Mr.  Davy 
has  foijnd  it  to  be  very  nearly  so,  but  still  rather  less;  and  the 
quantities  generated  have  always  appeared  to  be  equal  for 
equal  quantities  of  metal.  The  following  are  the  principal 
properties  of  the  olive-coloured  substance.  Besides,  "  behig 
crystalized  and  semi-transparent  in  thin  films, 

'  2.  It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  a  lialp  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
•ml  if  heated  much  higher,  emits  globules  of  gas. 

^  3.  It  appears  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  water,  for  it 
5inks  rapidly  in  oil  of  sassafras. 

*  4.   It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

'  5.  When  it  is  melted  in  oxygen  gas,  it  burns  with  great 
vividness,  emitting  bright  sparks.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  nitrogen 
is  emitted,  and  potasli,  which  from  its  great  fusibility  seems  to 
pontain  water,  is  formed. 

•  (5.  When  brought  in  contact  wjth  water,  it  acts  upon  it  with 
inuch  energy,  produces  heat,  and  often  inflammation,  and  evolves 
ammonia.  VVhen  thrown  upon  water,  it  disappears  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise,  and  globules  from  it  often  move  in  a  state  of  ignition 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  rapidly  effervesces  and  deli- 
quesces in  air,  but  can  be  preserved  under  naphtha,  in  which, 
however,  it  softens  slowly,  and  stems  partially  to  dissolve.  When 
it  is  plunged  under  water,  fdling  an  inverted  jar,  by  means  of  a 
proper  tube,  it  disappears  instantly  with  effervescence,  and  the 
non-absoibable  elastic  fluid  liberated  is  found  to  hp  hydrogen 


ras. 


From  the  rapidity  with  which  this  substanpe  attracts  mois- 
ture, }t  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  the  increase  of 
weight  which  potassium  receives  from  being  heated  in  con- 
tact with  ammonia;  but  Mr.  Davy  is  persuaded  that  the 
lA'cight  pf  the  olive-coloured  substance,  and  of  the  hydrogen 
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"tlisenga;Ted,  precisely  equals  the  weight  of  the  potassium,  and 
ammoniii  consumed. 

This  olive-coloured  substance,  as  has  been  said,  parts  with 
gas  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  nature  of  tlie  gas  varies 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  water.  When 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  moisture,  tiie  products  are  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  elastic  fluids,  of  which 
1  \'i  cubic  inches,  mixed  vitha  due  proportion  of  oxygen  gas, 
were  reduced  by  the  electric  spark  to  5\.  In  another  experi- 
jnent  l.S^  inches  were  found  to  contain  i  cubic  inch  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  residuary  gas,  the  destructible  portion  was 
to  the  indestructible,  as  2.5  to  I.  But  ♦hen  water  is  pre- 
sent, either  trom  the  ammonia  having  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  mercury  in  its  comm(m  state  of  dryness,  or  if  water 
be  by  any  means  purposely  introduced,  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia is  greatly  mcreased,  and  the  other  gases  proportionally 
diminished,  so  that  Mr.  Davy 

"  is  inclinrd  to  believe  that  if  moisture  could  he  introduced  only 
in  the  pi opt-r  proportion,  the  quantity  of  am'noiiia  g'^nerated 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  that  which  d'sappe-ared  m  the  first 
process;'  and  moreover, '  that  the  fus  bk  Mibstaiice  heated  out  of 
the  presence  of  moisture  is  incapable  of  pruducinc^  volatile  al- 
kali.' 

These  considerations  explain  the  results  obtained  by  the 
French  chynjists,  who  obtained  from  this  substance  much 
ammonia,  and  small  quantities  only  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen. 

The  residuum  of  the  fu  ihle  substance,  heated  out  of  the 
contact  of  moisture,  is  black,  perfectly  opaque,  and  brittle; 
it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  it  inflames  spontaneously  in  the 
atmosphere,  burninij  with  a  deep  red  light,  and  when  acted 
upon  by  water,  it  heats,  effervesces  most  violently,  and  evolves 
volatile  alkali,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  potash.  In  this 
process  a  little  inflammable  gas  is  found  to  be  generated. 

The  theory  which  the  phenomena  suggested  seemed  very 
simple.  Supposing  ammonia,  like  the  other  alkalies,  to  be 
an  oxyde,  it  seemed  that  the  residuum  was  a  compound  of 
potassium,  a  little  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  a  suboxyde  of  por 
tassium  and  nitrogen.  Water  therefore  might  be  supposed 
to  form  potash,  by  parting  with  some  of  its  oxygen,  and  am- 
monia, by  the  union  of  another  portion  of  oxygen  and  its  hy» 
drogen  with  nitrogen. 

To  ascertain  this,  Mr.  D.  executed  some  very  delicate  ex-» 
perimeuts,  by  which  he  proved  that  from  a  residuum  obtained 
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originally  from  six  grains  of  potassium,  four  cubical  inches 
and  a  half  of  gas  may  be  procured. 

By  inflaming  a  similar  residuum  in  oxygen  gas,  two  cubi- 
cal inches  and  a  half  were  absorbed,  and  only  one  cubical 
inch  and  one  tenth  of  nitrogen  evolved,  it  ought  to  have 
been,  by  calculation,  more  than  twice  as  much;  neither  was 
ammonia  nor  nitrous  acid  to  be  detected  to  account  for  the 
deficiency  To  elucidate  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Davy  collected 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  residuuni,  by  a  very  sirong 
beat;  an  intlammable  elastic  fluid  was  obtained,  winch  gave 
much  more  diminution  by  detonation  with  oxjgen  than  that 
produced  from  ammonia  by  electricity;  not  a  particle  of  ni- 
trogen was  procured,  and  the  tube  employed  was  found  to 
contain  both  true  potash  and  potassium. 

This  extraordinary  result  induced  Mr.  Davy  to  submit  the 
entire  fusible  substance  to  the  same  process,  and  the  gase- 
ous products  were  ammonia,  and  a  gas  of  which  the  portion 
destructible  by  detonation  with  oxygen  was  to  the  indestruc- 
tible as  2.7.  to  1 .  In  the  tube  was  found  both  potassium 
and  potash.  And  by  a  calculation  on  the  weights  of  dif- 
ferent products,  supposing  the  analysis  of  ammonia  by  elec- 
tricity at  all  approaches  towards  accuracy,  there  is  in  the 
process  described  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  a  pro- 
duction of  oxygen  and  inflammable  gas.  And  in  the  action 
of  water  on  the  residuum,  there  is  an  apparent  generation  of 
nitrogen. 

*  How  then  can,'  says  Mr.  Davy,  '  tliese  extraordinary 
results  be  explained r'  Several  hypotheses  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind;  but  the  proper  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  at  present  embarrass  the  subject  he  proposes 
to  make  the  subject  of  new  labours. 

Mr.  Davy  next  pre.^nts  us  witb 

3.  Analytical  P^xperiments  on  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  being  a  non-conductor,  cannot  be  analyzed  by 
the  opposite  electricities  of  the  voltaic  battery,  but  still  the 
intense  heat  connected  with  the  electritied  surfaces  might  be 
expected  to  effect  some  alteration  in  it.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Davy  has  found  that  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful battery,  a  gas  was  separated  which  proved  to  be  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen;  and  the  sulphur,  from  being  of  a  pure  yellow, 
became  of  a  deep  red-brown  tint.  It  follows  from  this  that 
sulphur  contains  hydrogen.  Mr.  Davy  next  details  some 
experiments,  to  show  that  it  also  contains  oxygen.  The  fol- 
lowing consideration  Mr.  Davy  seems  to  think  decisive. 

'  Whenever  equal  quantities  of  potassium  were  combined  with 
Unequal  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  exposed  afterwards  to  tlie 
action  of  muriatic  acid,  the  largest  quantity  of  sulphurated  by* 
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droofen  was.  furnished  by  the  product  containing  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  svilphur,  and  in  no  case  was  the  quantity  of  gas  equal 
in  voUime  to  llie  quantity  of  hydroofen,  wliich  would  have  beea 
produced  by  the  mere  action  of  potassium  upon  water/ 

This  prevention  of  the  development  of  hydrogen  is  pre- 
sumed to  proceed  from  the  action  of  oxygen  ;  and  from  the 
general  tenour  of  the  various  facts  there  seetMS  ground  for  the 
assumptior\  tliat  sulphur  is  u  combination  of  small  quan> 
tities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
some  unknown  and  aciditiable  basis.  It  cannot  be  said 
however,  that  a  propei  analysis  of  sulphur  has  been  hitherto 
efi'ected. 

4.  Analytical  Experiments  on  Phosphorus. 

These  are  in  every  respect  analagous  to  those  performed 
on  sulphur,  and  the  results  similar.  Phosphorctted  liydrogen 
was  separated  by  the  action  of  a  poweiful  voltaic  battery; 
and  from  the  deficient  quantity  of  this  gas,  produced  by  di- 
luted muriatic  acid  upon  the  compound  formed  by  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus,  Mr.  Davy  infers  the  existence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen. 

5.  On  the  States  of  the  carbonaceous  Principle  in  Plum- 
bago, Cliarcoal,  and  the  J)iamond, 

Tliese  exjx'riments  are  not  very  interesting,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  seem  to  rest  on  probabilities  j  and 
more  facts  are  requisite  f(»r  the  confirmationof  them. 

6.  Experiments  on  the  Decomposition  and  Composition 
of  the  Boracic  Acid. 

Boracic  acid  is  decompounded  by  the  voltaic  batter}*,  but 
the  matter  N\hich  may  be  suspected  to  be  its  radical  is  a  non- 
conductor, and  it  could  be  obtained  only  in  very  thin  films 
upon  the  platina.  Potassium  gives  u  more  satisfactory 
Tvesult;  heated  with  boracic  acid,  borate  of  potash  is  formed, 
and  a  dark-coloured  matter  similar  to  that  produced  from  the 
acid  by  electricity.  It  appears  that  eight  grains  of  boracic 
acid  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  inflammability  of  twenty 
grains  of  potassium.  This  new  inflammable  substance  ap- 
pears as  a  pidverulent  mass  of  the  darkest  shades  of  olive, 
opaque,  friable,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  takes 
fire  at  a  low  temperature;  burning  with  a  red  light,  and  scin- 
tillations like  chaicoal;  by  combustion  in  oxygen,  oxymuria- 
tic  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 

As  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  is  necessary  to  decom- 
pose a  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid,  it  is  evident  that  the 
acid  must  con  tarn  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen.  Mr.  Davy 
lias  attempted  tr  ascertain  this  proportion.  By  one  experi- 
^neut  it  appeared  that  boracic  acid  coi^ists  pearly  of  cue  pai t 
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df  the  combustible  substance  and  two  of  oxygen.  Another 
experiment  gave  the  propoition  as  1  to  1.8.  But  it  is  al- 
lowed that  these  results  are  only  approxinuition  to  the  truth. 
This  matter  obtained  from  boracic  acid  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  that  substance  as  sulphur  ami  phosphorus  do  to  t\m 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids;  and,  like  the  former  sub- 
stances, Mr.  Davy  suspects  it  to  be  a  compound,  and  to  contain 
oxygen.  If  a  small  globule  of  potassium  is  heated  with  four 
or  five  times  its  weight  of  this  substance,  some  alkali  was 
produced,  and  an  alloy  was  formed  wiUi  the  potassium.  It 
seems  capable  also  of  forming  an  alloy  with  iron  (after  the  se- 
paration of  its  oxygen)  ;  and  Mr.  D.  considers  the  substance 
which  enters  into  the  alloys  as  the  true  basis  of  the  boracic 
acid.  It  can  exist  in  the  three  states  of  oxygenation.  The 
boracic  basis  itself  is  probably  metallic,  and  Mr.  Davy  would 
affix  to  it  the  name  of  boracium.  As  it  has  not  been  exhibit- 
ed in  its  separate  and  metalline  form,  is  not  this  carrying  hy- 
pothesis further  than  is  allowable  by  the  correct  rules  of 
philosophizing  ? 

7.  Analytical  Inquiries  respecting  Fluoric  Acid. 
Potassium   burns  it  fluoric  acid.     After  cou)bustion  the 

acid  is  found  to  be  absorbed  or  d«^stroyed;  a  moss  of  a  choco- 
late colour  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  in  which  the 
combustion  has  been  performed,  and  a  sublimate,,  in  some 
parts  chocolate,  and  in  others  yellow,  is  forn'ed  round  its  sides 
and  at  its  top.  Sonie  hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  process, 
which  varies  according  as  the  acid  contains  more  or  less 
water.  This  matter  is  inflammable  in  oxygen,  and  it  also 
decomposes  water.  On  examination,  the  water  was  found  to 
contain  potash  and  fluate  of  potash.  There  was  a  solid  resi- 
duum, which  burnt  in  oxygen  before  it  had  attained  a  red  heat ; 
acid  matter  was  produced  by  the  combustion,  and  a  solid 
matter  having  the  properties  of  that  formed  from  fluoric  acid 
gas,  holding  siliceous  earth  in  solution.  Mr.  Davy  concludes 
that  the  evidence  is  not  decisive,  that  the  inflammable  part  of 
this  last  described  matter  is  the  pure  basis  of  the  fluoric  acid ; 

*  but  with  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  this  body  by  potas- 
sium, and  the  existence  of  its  basis,  at  least  combined  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  solid  product  generated,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  acid  by  the  ignition  of  this  product  iu 
oxygen  gas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt.' 

8.  Analytical  Experiments  on  Muriatic  Acid. 

These  experiments  have  led  to  some  curious  and  important 
results,  but  they  have  failed  to  detect  the  muriatic  basis. 
Potassium  apparently  decomposes  muriatic  acid  gas;  the  pro- 
ducts are  muriate  of  potash  and  hydrogen  gas ;  but  it  appeal- 
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«d  by  a  decisive  experiment  that  the  hydrogen  is  furnished  bjr 
Mater,  which  seems  to  be  a  constitutent  of  the  acid  gas.  Tliis 
gas  cannot  be  obtained  from  substances  which  have  been  arti- 
ticiaily  deprived  of  water.  New  compounds  are  formed, 
which  have  hitherto  been  very  slightly  examined.  Oxymu* 
riatic  acid  contains  very  little  water.  Mr.  Davy  burnt  some 
phosphorus  in  this  gas  ;  no  gaseous  muriatic  acid  was  evolved  in 
this  operation,  but  two  products  were  formed,  one  of  which 
(a  sublimate)  Mr.  Davy  considers  to  be  a  combination  of 
muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids  iu  their  dry  state ;  the  other  (a 
fluid)  he  regards  as  a  compoaud  of  phosphorus  and  muriatic 
acids,  both  free  from  water. 

The  action  of  potassiu;ii  upon  the  new  compounds  contain- 
ing dry  nmriatic  acid  is  very  striking.  Ex'plosions  are  pro- 
duced so  violent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  operate  ouly  ou 
very  minute  quantities  of  the  materials,  and  when  a  small  re- 
sult was  at  length  obtained,  the  matter  still  inflamed  sponta* 
neously,  and  exploded  violently  with  water.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably suspected  that  the  basis  of  the  nmriatic  acid  is 
concerned  in  these  phenomena,  but  the  direct  proof  of  its 
existence  in  these  compounds  must  be  still  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry. 

9.  Some  general  Observations,  with  Experiments. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  extractitig  the  coQcludir^ 
remarks,  which  contain  an  epitome  of  the  new  views  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Davy's  multifarious,  interestiug,  and  laborious  ex-* 
periments. 

■  '  The  facts  advanced  in  this  lecture  afTord  no  new  argumenti» 
in  favour  of  an  idea  to  which  I  referred  m  my  last  communica- 
tion to  the  society,  that  of  hydrogen  being  a  common  principle- 
in  all  inflammable  bodies;  and  except  in  instances  whicii  are 
still  under  investgation,  and  concerning  which  no  precise  con- 
clusions can  as  yet  be  drawn,  the  generalization  of  Lavoisier 
happily  applies  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  new  phenomena. 

*  in  proportion  as  progress  is  made  tcMvards  the  knowledge  of 
pure  combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion  is  the  number  of  me- 
tallic substances  increased  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  could  they  be  perfectly  deprived  of  oxygen,  would  be- 
long to  this  class  of  bodies.  Possibly  their  pure  elementary  matter 
may  be  procured  by  distillation,  at  a  high  heat,  from  metallic  al- 
loys in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon,  by  sodium  or  potassium. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  experiment.  As  our  inquiries 
at  present  stand,  the  great  general  division  of  natural  bodies  it 
into  matter  which  is,  ormay  be  supposed  to  be,  metallic,  and 
oxygen  ;  but  till  the  problem  concerning  the  natjre  of  nitrogen 
is  fully  solved,  all  systematic  arrangements  made  upon  this  idea 
i|pu*t  be  regarded  as  premature.' 
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We  must  take  the  liberty  ourselves  of  remarking  that  as  yei, 
the  analysis  of  bodies  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  though  it 
has  led  to  results  which  are  truly  wonderful,  has  thrown  little 
light  upon  the  real  constitution  of  the  difierent  forn)s  of 
matter.  It  has  shewn  that  the  affinities  of  bodies  are  not 
constant,  and  that  the  bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  elements 
are  compounds.  But  the  number  of  elements  (or  what  we 
must  deem  such)  is  as  great  as  ever ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
Beparatitig  the^e  real  elements  (which,  it  is  probable,  are  very 
few)  seems  ralher  augmented  than  diminished. 

The  unremitting  activity  of  Mr.  Davy's  labours  almost 
outstrips  our  power  of  duly  recording  his  experiments  and 
following  the  thread  of  his  reasonings.  In  truth,  every  sec- 
tion of  this  lecture  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  memoir,  and 
i^]erits  as  ample  a  detail  as  under  our  limits  we  can  afford  \o 
the  whole ;  and  the  vshole  ought  to  occupy  the  space  which 
•we  i:au  spare  to  this  portion  of  the  transactions  of  the  past 
year.  \i  our  account,  therefore,  is  less  perfect  than  may  bo 
ijecessnry  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  chymical  friends, 
they  will,  we  trust,  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
dply  dischargiiig  our  duty,  without  encroaching  on  the  patience 
of  the  general  reader.  Those  periodical  publications  which 
please  to  exercise  their  judgment  or  their  caprice,  in  select- 
ing the  ijfubjects  of  their  comments,  have  in  this  respect  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  Such  publications  may  be  very  amusing,, 
or  very  instructive,  but  they  are  not  Reviews,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  name  is  a  species  of  fraud  on  the  public,  an 
injustice  to  the  great  body  of  British  authors,  and  an  injury  to 
the  writers  whose  duty  it  is  really  to  review  all  the  respectable 
■works  which  issue  from  the  press. 

IV.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  dividing  Astronomical  and 
other  Instruments,  by  ocular  Inspection,  in  which  the  usual 
Tools  for  graduating  are  not  employed  ;  the  vshole  Opera- 
lion  being  so  contrived  that  no  Error  can  occur  bat  what  is 
chargeable  to  Vision,  when  assisted  by  the  best  optical 
Means  of  viewing  and  measuring  minute  Quantities.  By 
Mr.  Edwarxi  Troughton,  communicated  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal. 

We  greatly  admire  the  candid,  plain,  and  tradesman-Hke 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Trough  ton  has  given  an  account  of  the 
very  useful  and  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention. 
He  has  prefixed  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  or  which  are  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  graduating 
circular  instruments,  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the 
operation,  and  tlie  advantages  or  defects  of  each  method.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  superior  excellence  of  Mr.  Troughton's  in- 
strument, and  applaud  the  liberality  of  its  inventor,  which  has 
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prompted  him  to  make  it  pjublic.  But  to  us  it  has  been  ^ 
matter  of  some  diflficulty  perfectly  to  coapprehend  it,  assist^ 
as  we  have  been  by  a  reference  to  the  diagrams  appended  t<> 
the  paper,  ^e  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  convey  any  adet 
quale  idea  of  it  to  our  readers,--  ;;   /,  /,■... 

V.  A  Letter  on  a  Giinal  in  the  MwluUa  Spjnfltis  of  some 

Quadrupeds.     In  a    Letter  from  Mr.  William   Seweli  to 

Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  11.  S. 

Some  anatomists  would  have  written  a  volume  on  this  dis» 
covery,  instead  of  confining  the  account  of  it  to  a  couple  of 
pages,  as  Mr.  Seweli  has  modestly  done.  The  canal  in  ques* 
tion  leads  firom  the  sixth  ventricle  of  the  brain  (correspoti<ling 
to  the  fourth  in  the  human  subject),  and  runs  through  theceii<^ 
tre  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  terminates  imperceptibly  in  thft 
Cauda  equina.  It  is  large  enough  to  admit  a  large  pin;  and 
is  filled  with  a  colourless  transparent  fluid.  It  has  been  found 
i«  the  horse,  bullock,  sheep,  hog,  and  dog. 
VL  A  numerical  Table  of  elective  Attractions,  with  Remaritt 

on  the  Sequences  of  double  Decompositions.     By  Thoina* 

Young,  M .  D.  For.  Sec.  R.  S. 

Fourcroy  has  enumerated  twelve  hundred  cases  of  double 
decomposition  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  neutral  salts.  On 
this  foundation  Dr.  Young  has  taken  very  considerable  pains 
in  investigating  a  series  of  numbers,  to  express  the  force  of  at- 
traction of  acids  with  each  base,  and  also  of  the  base  with 
cuch  acid,  and  has  obtained  such  as  appear  to  agree  suflicieutly 
well  with  die  cases  which  are  fully  established,  the  exceptions 
not  exceeding  twenty.  He  acknowledges,  however,  some  im- 
perfections, and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticablejto  form  such  a  table  free  from  objections.  It  is  obviou* 
that  in  the  action  of  the  nienstruum,  the  water  is  quite  over- 
looked. It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  decompositions 
•re  perfect,  which  is  seldom  or  never  the  case.  Triple  com- 
pounds are  almost  wholly  excluded.  Notwithstaniling  these 
difficulties,  we  regard  the  attempt  at  discovering  nnmerical 
representatives  of  affinities  as  useful,  always  considering  the 
results  merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Vn.  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a  human  Foetus,  in  which 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  carried  on  without  a 
Heart.  By  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie.  Communicated  by 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Several  instances  of  this  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
natural  structure  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  morbid 
anatomy.  But  the  present,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
very  minutely  related  by  Mr.  Brodie,  is  still  worthy  of  being 
added  to  the  catalogue,  as  the  foetus  had  attained  to  its  ordi- 
ipxcy  growth,  whereas  almost  all  the  others  are  described  to 
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have  been  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  This  production  was  or>t 
of  twins,  of  vvhicli  the  mother  was  delivered  in  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  Bolli  foetuses  were  born  dead,  but  the 
other  was  of  the  natural  formation.  The  thorax  and  abdo- 
men were  surrounded  by  a  large  shapeless  mass,  formed  by 
two  cysts  under  the  integuments  covering  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  and  thorax,  distended  by  three  pints  of  a  v  atcry  fluid. 
Both  the  haiwJK  and  feet  were  defective.  The  external 
nostrils  were  only  two  folds  of  skin,  and  the  orifices  of  the  in- 
ternal nostrils  were  pervious  only  for  half  an  inch.  There  was 
a  hare  lip,  and  a  cleft  in  the  bony  palate. 

The  brain  seemed  to  be  natural,  but  in  the  thorax  there 
was  neither  heart,  thymus  gland,  nor  pleura.  The  lungs  con- 
sisted of  two  rounded  bodies,  one- third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
•with  a  smootli  surface,  and  composed  internally  of  a  dense 
cellular  substance.  The  oesophagus  terminated  in  a  cul  de 
sac.  The  rest  of  the  thorax  was  filled  with  a  dense  cellular 
substance :  a  membranous  septum  supplied  the  place  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  the  abdomen  the  stomach  had  no  cardiac 
orifice.  Ihere  was  an  imperfect  coecum,  and  the  colon 
was  destitute  of  its  ordinary  peculiarities.  The  spleen  and 
venal  capsules  were  natural.  There  was  a  peritonoeum,  but 
no  omentum  ;  nor  was  there  any  liver  or  gall  bladder.  The 
kidnies,  bladder,  penis,  and  testicles  had  the  usual  appear- 
ance. 

What  then  was  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  how  was 
it  performed  r  The  umbilical  chord  consisted  of  two  vessels 
only,  an  artery  and  a  vein.  1  he  artery  entered  the  aorta  in 
the  usual  situation  of  the  left  umbilical  ariery,  ^nd  the  aorta 
running  upwards  gave  off"  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries, 
without  forming  an  nrch.  The  corresponding  veins  terminat- 
ed in  the  vena  cava,  w  hich  accompanied  the  aorta,  passed 
downwards  before  the  right  kidney  to  the  groin,  and,  being 
reflected  upwards,  was  continued  into  the  vein  of  the  chord. 
Thus  in  the  fwetus  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
trunks  of  the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  as  in  the  natural 
state.  The  only  communication  between  them  was  by  means 
of  the  capillary  branches  anastomosing  as  usual  in  the  foetuii 
and  in  the  placenta. 

*  The  blood/  says  Mr.  Brodie,^  '  must  have  been  propelled 
from  the  placenta  to  the  child,  through  tlie  artery  of  the  chord, 
and  must  have  been  returned  to  the  placenta  by  means  of  the 
vein,  so  th?.t  the  placenta  must  have  been  at  once  the  source  and 
the  termination  of  the  circuialion,  and  the  blood  must  have  been 
propelled  by  the  action  of  the  vessels  only.' 

'    Tbe  placenta  in  the  foetal  state  performs  the  office  of  the 
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longs.  In  this  foetus  the  whole  of  the  venous  blood  circu- 
lated through  the  placenta,  and  was  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  mother.  Though  the  circulation, 
therefore,  must  have  been  more  languid  than  usual,  the 
greater  quantity  which  was  sent  to  the  placenta  compensated 
for  a  more  feeble  circulation,  and  effected  the  changes  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  foetal  life.  In  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  heart  has  been  found  wanting,  the  liver  has  beea 
wanting  also. 

*  It  is  probable,*  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  Mhat  the  action  of  < 
the  vessels  only,  without  the  assistance  of  the  heart,  would  have 
been  in^-ufficient  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  circulation  of 
the  liver,  which  is  so  extensive  in  the  natural  foetus.' 

Vlll.  On  the  Origin  nnd  Formation  of  Roots.     In  a  Letter 

from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  F.  R.  S. 

Tbe  object  of  Mr.  Knight's  present  communication  is  to 
shew  that  the  roots  of  trees  are  always  generated  by  the 
vessels  which  pass  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  from 
the  leaves,  tlirough  the  leaf-stalks  and  the  bark,  and  that  they 
never  spring  immediately  from  the  alburnum.  The  radicle  of 
the  seed  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  root  of 
the  plant,  and  to  become  the  root  during  germinalion.  But 
Mr.  K.  observes  that  roots  elongate  by  the  growth  of  their 
extremities,  and  not  by  the  extension  of  parts  previously 
oi^anised  ;  the  radicle,  however,  elongates  in  the  latter  man- 
ner, as  is  obvious  by  the  familiar  lact  of  seeds  beiug  thrust 
upwards  out  of  the  mould  iu  which  they  are  placed  to  vege- 
tate. The  proper  root  of  the  plant  comes  first  into  existence 
during  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  springs  from  the  point 
of  what  is  called  the  radicle.  At  this  period  the  alburnum 
does  not  exist,  and  it  cannot  therefore  give  origin  to  the  root; 
but  the  cortical  vessels  are  filled  with  sap,  and  in  full  action^ 
and  through  these  the  sap  appears  to  descend  which  gives 
existence  to  the  true  root. 

The  leaf-stalks  of  many  plants  possess  the  power  of  emit- 
ting roots,  a  power  which  cannot  reside  in  the  alburnum, 
since  the  leaf-stalk  contains  none.  The  bark  of  some  trees, 
as  of  the  vine,  emits  roots ;  if  a  portion  be  taken  off  in  a 
circle  round  the  stem,  and  any  very  moist  body  be  applied, 
many  roots  will  soon  spring  from  the  bark  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  decorticated  space,  but  none  from  below  ;  but 
buds  are  usually  protruded  beneath,  but  never  immediately 
above  it. 

Mr.  Knight  relates  a  curious  experiment  uppn  the  appl3« 
Crjt.  Rav,  Vol.  J9;  January,  1810.  G 
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tree,  in  which  the  same  excrescences  were  made  to  produce 
roots  or  buds  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  treat- 
ed. When  in  young  plants  these  excrescences  were  simply 
covered  with  mould,  roots  were  emitted.  Others  were  simi- 
larly treated,  except  that  the  tops  were  cut  off;  and  those  buds 
sprang  from  the  spaces  and  points  which  would  have  afford- 
ed roots.  The  tops  of  these  trees  having  been  divided  into 
pieces  of  ten  inches  long,  were  planted  as  cuttings  ;  and  roots 
sprang  from  the  lowest  excrescences  beneath  the  soil,  and  from 
the  uppermost  of  those  above  it. 

Tuberous-rooted  plants,  Mr.  Knight  observes,  offer  an  ap- 
parent rather  than  a  real  obstacle  to  his  hypothesis.  The 
tuber  differs  little  from  a  branch  which  has  dilated  instead  of 
extending  itself,  except  in  its  capacity  of  retaining  hfe.  The 
runners  on  which  they  are  formed  are  similar  in  organizatiort 
to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  converted  into  perfect 
stems,  by  diverting  into  them  the  current  of  ascending  sap. 
The  buds  on  every  part  of  the  stem  may  be  made  to  generate 
tubers ;  such  Mr.  K.  has  frequently  seen  emitted  by  a  re- 
produced bud,  without  the  calix  of  a  blossom,  which  had 
failed  to  produce  fruit ;  but  he  has  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, been  able  to  obtain  tubers  from  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  plants. 

IX.  On  the  Nature  of  the  intervertebral  Substance  in  Fish 

and  Quadrupeds.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  K.  S. 
^  In  cutting  into  the  intervertebral  substance  of  a  squalus 
frraximus,  a  limpid  fluid  rushed  out  with  so  much  velocity, 
that  it  rose  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  By  making  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae  a  cavity  was  dis- 
covered, capable,  in  this  large  iish,  of  containing  three  pints 
of  fluid :  the  lateral  parts  are  lignmentous  and  elastic,  unit- 
ing together  the  edges  of  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  two  ver- 
tebrge. 

*  The  nature  of  this  joint  is  different,'  says  Mr.  Home,  '  from 
every  oilier  tliat  is  met  with  in  animal  bodies,  and  there  are  many 
circumstances  resptctiiig  it  whicli  render  it  uncertain  whether 
liijman  ingenuity  can  ever  make  any  resemblance  to  it,  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  mechanics.' 

Mr.  tt.  proceeds  to  take  a  particular  view  of  the  effects  of 
tms  structure,  which  are,  hovvever,  sufiiciently  obvious.  Fish 
in  general,  we  are  informed,  have  similar  concavities  between 
tfecir  vertebrae.  In  the  sturgeon,  besides  some  peculiarities  in 
the  structui  e  of  the  vertebrae, 

*  there  is  a  chain  of  cavities  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  containing  a 
fluid,  and  Communicating  with  one  another  by  very  small  aper- 
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tures,  bearing  a  slight  sicailarity  to  the  intervertebraV  cavities  of 
tbe  spine  in  other  fish/  'iljiif 

In  the  M'hale  tribe  this  structure  is  not  found  ;  the  intenrcr* 
tebra!  substance  is  the  same  as  in  quadrupeds  in  general. 

In  soMic  qur.drupeds,  however,  this  cavity  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  hog  and  the  rabbit  afford  examples  of  it. 
But  there  is  great  variety  of  structure  in  different  tribes  of 
animals ;  insomuch,  *  that  the  means  employed  for  the  motion 
of  the  back  bone  in  different  animals  comprehends  almost 
every  species  of  joint  with  which  we  are  acquainted.' 

An  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the  fluid  contained  in  this 
cavity,  by  Mr.  William  Braiide,  is  added  to  Mr.  Home's 
paper.  We  think  that  it  shows  clearly  how  unsatisfactory* 
are  the  results  of  reagents  upon  animal  fluids.  By  this  mode 
of  analysis,  the  fluid  seemed  to  be  formed  principally  of 
animal  mucilage;  but  by  evaporation  an  albuminous  niattei: 
was  separated.     M  r.  Brande  concludes  that, 

*  from  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  intervertebral 
fluid  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  that  in  its  original  properties  it 
resembles  mucus,  but  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  modifications  of  gelatine  and  aU 
bumen.' 


Art.  IX. — The  GohUn  Groom;  a  Tale  of  Dunse.  By 
JR.  O.  Fetmick,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Lawrie  ;  Ridgway, 
London.      Royal  Ato.  pp.    It5     pr,  15s.    180<>. 

THE  author  inscribes  this  metrical  romance  to  *  thos^ 
admirers  of  English  poetry  who  wish  to  see  it  restored  to  its 
ancient  style  of  pathos ;'  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
meet  with  the  liberal  patronage  which  his  exertions  deserve 
from  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  class  of  readers.  Con- 
sidering the  restoration  here  spoken  of  (a  restoration  as  well 
entitled  to  public  thanksgiving  in  our  churches  as  that  *  blessed' 
one  of  our  religimis  sovereign  lord,  Charles  the  Second)  \i\ 
the  light  of  a  mechanical  operation  of  the  genius,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  reduced  their  conceptions  to 
somewhat  more  of  a  settled  rule  of  composition,  and  so  far 
greatly  facilitated  the  practice  of  it  by  the  unlearned  writer. 
But  beyond  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ventured;  and 
there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  sentence  or  an  expression  iu  this 
beautiful  poem  that  is  not  strictly  sanctioued  by  the  usage  of 
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our  most  approved  authors  in  the  same  delectable  style.  For 
instance,  in  the  introduction  to  canto  tirst  (inscribed  *  to 
Walter  Marrowfat,  gardener  to  his  grace  the  D — of  B— h),the 
reader  whose  natural  taste  has  been  poisoned  by  the  factitious 
teauties  of  Pope  and  Dryden  may  be  apt  to  doubt  whether 
the  following  description  of  a  garden-gate  can  be  strictly 
called  poetical : 

*  Of  all  the  gates  so  wondrous  fair 
Here  round  the  princely  dwelling, 

My  Watty's  gate,  beyond  compare. 
All  these  is  far  excelling  !' 

Yet  there  are  very  few  readers  who  need  to  be  reminded  that 
■what  strikes  them  as  low,  when  applied  to  the  entrance  of  a 
duke's  garden,  was  judged  by  one  of  the  first  masters  in  the 
art  to  be  fully  answerable  even  to  the  painting  of  a  royal 
palace.  The  same  depraved  imagination  might  have  been, 
in  like  manner,  inclinied  to  attribute  too  much  mmuteness  and 
petitesse  of  sentiment  to  the  very  exact  picture  of  a  buQtiu|^- 
<c]ub'$>  dinner  presented  by  lines  like  these: 

VII. 

*  Four-and-twenty  huntsmen  keen 
Round  the  table  sat,  I  ween  ; 
Four-and-twenty  footmen  neat 
Plied  the  beer  and  served  tne  meat : 
Landlady  and  daughter  fair 
Paid  their  due  obedience  there. 
Well,  I  ween,  each  gallant  youth 

Cast  an  eye  upon  the  maid ; 
Each  thought  his  look,  in  real  truth* 

By  the  maiden's  well  repaid: 
Que  alone  of  all  the  crew 
More  than  all  the  others  knew : 
What  he  knew  I  may  not  tell, 
Biit  the  maiden  knew  full  well. 

VIII. 

Fish  from  Dunbar's  rocky  shore. 
Stood  the  president  before. 
If  my  memory  do  not  fail. 

Sent  by  noble  L le. 

In  the  centre,  soup  was  seen 

Smoking  from  a  vase  of  snow,; 
Beef  at  bottom,  fat  and  lean. 

Beef  of  Indian  buffalo. 
This  was  sent  by  T — le's  peer 
1"p  jiugmeftt  the  sportsman's  chee^ ; 
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T — ^le,  sprung  from  mighty  H — y. 
Foremost  in  the  border  day. 
Tarts  and  pastry  sent,  I  ween# 
By  the  lady  de  G— ne/ 

But  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  not  hastily  coiK^emn 
this  numerical  precision  and  culinary  exactness  as  superfluous 
or  prosaic,  when  he  recollects  that  they  have  their  prototyped 
in  the  very  best  exemplars  of  modern  ballad  writers.  *  Gen- 
tlemen are  not  now  to  be  informed  '  that  this  is  the  genuine 
verd-antique  of  poetry,  and  not  to  be  stigmatized  as  either 
vulgar  or  pedantic.  The  picture  of  Marmion  himself  is  not 
more  just  or  more  particular  than  that  of  the  Goblin  Groom. 

*  He  was  of  little  form  and  tight ; 
His  weight,  if  man,  had  been  full  light : 
In  short,  he  was  a  sportsman  sprite. 
A  pea-green  jerkin  on  his  back, 
,  All  dabbled  by  a  splashing  hack  ; 

His  dirty  boots,  his  leathers  long 

With  crimson  whip-cord  tied  ; 
His  straight-neck'd  spurs,  and  heavy  thong, 

Proclaim'd  him  form'd  to  ride: 
And  he  had  ridden  far  that  day, 
For  he  was  splash'd  and  daub'd  with  clay/ 

We  shall  cite  but  one  example  more  to  support  our  as- 
sertion, that,  admirable  as  is  our  author's  imitation  of  the 
ancient  simplicity,  he  has  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  bounds 
set  before  him  by  preceding  imitators. 

Into  the  river,  broad  and  deep. 
Beneath  old  Borham's  ruin'd  keep, 
Where  the  descent  appears  most  steep. 

The  gallant  pack  have  dash'd  ; 
In  likewise  dash'd  the  elf  and  horse, 
Quite  heedless  of  the  torrent's  force  ; 
And  as  they  stemm'd  the  river's  course, 

His  tail  the  poney  lash'd. 
The  Goblin  Groom  now  scream'd  a  scream^ 
For  goblins  hate  a  running  stream  ; 
And  if  the  truth  my  records  say, 
The  elfin  poney  neigh'd  a  neigh.' 

While  making  this  last  quotation,  it  suddenly  struck  us,  we 
know  not  wherefore,  that  we  had,  perhaps,  been  mistaking 
the  nature  of  this  poem,  and  that  it  was  really  intended  to  be 
a  burlesque  upon  the  metrical  bards  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Upon  a  closer  examination,  we  feel  convinced  that  this  is  the 
case ;  but,  really,  no  burlesque  ever  bore  a  more  strict  re- 
semblance to  its  originals.    The  notes,  too^  are  composed 
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with  an  air  of  profound  gravity,  which  renders  their  irony  the 
more  imposing  and  severe.  But  the  description  of  the  ex- 
traordinary chase  at  which  the  goblin  fiend  assisted,  though 
interspersed  with  many  strokes  of  humour  (some  of  them  very 
palpable  hits),  seems  to  us  to  afford  evidence  of  poetical 
genius  superior  »o  mere  travesty,  however  successful.  The 
spirit  with  which  this  part  of  the  poem  is  executed  inclines 
us  strongly  to  lay  some  further  extracts  before  our  readers ; 
but,  reflecting  that  to  quote  more  largely  from  so  small  a  work 
would  be  entirely  to  forestall  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal 
of  it  may  convey,  we  shall  here  put  a  period  to  our  article. 


AnT.  X. — An  Attempt  to  shew  the  Folly  and  Danger  of 
Methodism.  In  a  sieries  of  Essays,  first  published  in  the 
weekly  Paper  called  the  Examiner,  and  now  enlarged 
with  a  Preface  and  additional  Notes.  By  the  Editor  (^^ 
the  Examiner.  London,  John  Hunt^  Examiner  Ofiice, 
Beaufort  Buildings,  I8O9.     9>so.  pp.  110.  2s.  6d. 

WE  read  these  essays  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
Examiner,  and  thought  that  they  displayed  considerable  in- 
telligence and  acuteness  of  remark.  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
only  efficacious  mean  which  can  be  devised  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  methodism,  is  an  enlightened  reformation  of  the 
liturgy  an^  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  The  reforma- 
tion was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHlti),  and  was 
matured,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  at  present,  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  Edward  the  Sixth.  Some  few  trifling  alterations 
have  indeed  been  made  since ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  liturgy 
and  the  articles  remain  as  they  were  established  in  the  time  of 
the  last  Edward.  Biblical  learning,  like  learning  of  every 
other  species,  has  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress  since  the 
year  154S,  when  the  committee  of  select  divines  were  ap- 
pointed by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  inspect  the  ancient  liturgies, 
and  to  compile  a  new. — But  the  church,  unlike  the  state,  has 
xlerived  hardly  any  benefit  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  times.  Our  political  constitution  has  re- 
ceived various  improvements,  by  which  it  has  been  gradually 
accommodated  to  those  more  enlarged  notions  of  liberty, 
which  philosophy  and  a  free  press  have  introduced ;  but  our 
ecclesiastical  system  is  still  deformed  wish  all  its  pristine 
vestiges  of  popery  and  superstition,  of  unscriptural  dogmas 
ar.d  uncharitable  creeds.  Our  civil  co.de  has  been  often 
purified  from  thg;  jkaints  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  butcur^ 
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religious  code  is  suffered  to  retain  the  errors  of  comparatively 
heathenish  and  savage  times.  The  liturgy,  the  homilies,  and 
the  articles,  which  were  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  before  tlie  Scriptures  were  critically  under- 
stood, or  the  press  was  free,  are  still  suffered  to  fetter  the 
minds  and  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  the  most  enlightened 
scholars  and  divines,  who  are  living  in  the  first  decade  of  thd 
nineteenth  century.  This  Mr.  Stone  has  ex|>erienced  to  his 
cost.  That  gentleman  ha^  been  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
and,  in  his  old  age,  and  with  a  large  family  turned  adrift  on 
the  wide  world  to  beg  his  bread,  merely  because  he  was  so 
impolitic  as  to  deliver  his  honest  sentiments  on  the  very 
doubtful  point  of  the  miraculous  incaniation.  Mr.  Stone 
thought  this  au  unscriptural  doctrine,  and  he  combated  it  with 
what  he  believed  scriptural  arguments.  Yet  for  this  offence, 
which  in  better  times  would  have  received  another  name, 
he  was  most  uurelenlingly  persecuted  by  that  very  church, 
which  in  one  of  her  articles  asserts  the  ^scriptures  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  While  these  things  are,  and  while  the 
majority  of  the  English  hierarchy  support  the  unscriptural 
and  su{)erstitious  tenets  of  the  early  reformers  in  the  compa- 
ratively dark  and  intolerant  period  of  the  l6th  century,  with 
what  weapons  can  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  combat 
the  evil  genius  of  niethodism  ?  How  can  he  expel  it  from 
the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  or  from  the  popular  belief,  while 
it  has  its  strong  hold  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  homilies^ 
For,  however  unpalatable  the  truth  may  be,  we,  who  are 
plain-speaking  men,  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  and,  if  it 
were  necessary,  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  early  reformers,  who  composed  the  book:  of  common, 
prayer,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  modern  me- 
thodists.  The  early  reformers  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  and  of  salvation  by  the  sole  merits  of  Christ,  of  justi** 
fication  by  faith,  of  original  corruption,  of  an  unnatural 
taint  comnmnicated  to  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  of  particular 
reprobation  and  election,  8oc.  Now  what  diff  Whittield  and 
Wesley,  or  what  do  their  successors  iu  the  vineyard  of  me- 
thodism  do  more  ?  If  therefore  the  champions  of  niethodism 
do  teach  a  spurious  Christianity^  the  practical  tendency  of 
which  is  very  mischievous  and  alarming,  it  must  be  allowed 
in  their  behalf  that  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  they  preach 
is  that  which  is  embodied  iu  the  uureformed  liturgy,  homilies, 
and  articles  of  the  church  of  Enijaud.  JJefore,  therefore, 
<ve' can  undertake  with  any  chance  of  success  to  stop  the 
progress  of  hiethodistn,  we  must  first  reform  the  unscriptural 
doctrines  of  the  estabjishnjent ;  for  those  doctrines,  as  tbey 
are  retaiueJ^m  the  liturgy  and  the  articles,  are  arguments  of 
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authority  in  favour  of  methodisni^  which,  with  the  illiteraf^r 
and  the  superstitious,   no   argument  of  reason,  no,  nor  of 
scripture  will  ever  be  able  to  subvert.     We  repeat  again,  and 
will  often  repeat,  what  has  long  appeared  to  us  a  self-evident 
truth,  that,  if  the  established  church  do  entertain  any  real 
dread  of  the  methodists,  or  do  think  her  security  at  all  en- 
dangered by  the  progress  of  methodism,  she  can  neither  ap- 
pease her  fears  nor  provide  for  her  safety  by  any  other  means 
so  efficacious  as  that  of  completing  what  the  reformation  left 
unfinished,  and  of  expunging  all  ambiguous,  uncharitable,  and 
polemical  matter  from  her  liturgy  and  her  articles.     Let  her 
imitate  her  primitive  reformers,  not  in   perplexing  her  reli- 
gious system  with  doubtful  tenets,  but  in  accommodating  that 
system  to  the  increased  knowledge,  more  liberal  sentiments, 
and  more  enlarged  charity  of  the  times.     No  system  which  is 
founded  on  narrow  priiiciples,  or  of  which  exclusion  and  in- 
tolerance are  constituent  parts,  has  any  chance  of  permanence. 
Let  the  church  enlarge  her  basis,  and  expand  her  portals,  to 
receive  all  denominations  of  christians  in  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  of  peace,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  att 
good  and  wise  men,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  will  accord  in  the 
pious  wish  that  she  may,  and  in  the  well-grounded  belief  fh^ 
«he  will,  be  perpetual. 


Art.  XL — Washington,  or  Liberty  restored,  a  Poem  in 
ten  Books,  by  Thomas  Northmore,  Esq,  Loudon^  Long- 
man and  Co.  1809. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinion  which  Mr.  North- 
more,  by  his  present  publication,  has  compelled  us  to  enter- 
tain of  him  as  a  poet  or  an  Englishman,  we  are  by  no  mean* 
disposed  to  censure  him  for  his  love  of  rational  liberty,  or 
for  his  admiration  of  those  who,  in  arrogating  national  inde- 
pendence for  their  country,  stood  so  nobly  forward  as  its  bul- 
warks, in  the  American  war.  Our  feelings,  we  must  confess, 
are  very  differently  affected  towards  him  for  the  jaundiced 
eye  with  which  he  contemplates  the  actions  of  his  own  coun- 
try. We  feel  as  forcibly  as  Mr.  N.  that  the  cause  for  which 
JEngland  fought,  the  manner  in  which  she  carried  on  the  war, 
and  the  principles  on  which  she  acted,  were  disgraceful  to 
her  as  a  free  and  high-spirited  nation;  but  however  bigoted 
or  misguided  our  country  may  at  any  time  have  been,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  us  to  describe  her  in  an  epic 
{)oem  as  aided  and  in  close  alliance  with  all  the  infernal 
spirits  of  hell,  when  our  worst  of  enemies,  Buonaparte  hiift- 
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elf,  never  accused  us  of  seeking  more  unchristian  confeder- 
ates than  the  Turks  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  We  were 
at  first  also  disposed  to  think  with  our  author,  that  if  it  was 
objected  to  his  poem,  as  it  was  to  the  Pharsalia,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  too  near  his  own  times,  there  would  not  be  much 
validity  in  the  objection ;  a  perusal  of  the  poem,  however,  has 
forced  us  to  w  ithdraw  the  assent  which  we  were  previously  hi- 
clined  to  bestow  on  this  remark,  for  it  betrays  so  many  fea- 
tures  of  a  warped  and  discontented  mind,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  substitute  these  words  for  the  word  *  enthusiasm,'  that 
we  see  at  every  turn  the  galled  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  a  con- 
temporary of  the  scenes  and  actions  he  portrays. 

The  nature  of  the  poem  before  us  is  epic,  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  induced  us  to  give  it  a  longer  notice 
in  our  Review,  than  that  of  our  Montlily  Catalogue,  for  as  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  it  will  meet  with  no  readers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Georgian  age  of  poetry  might 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  studded  as  it  is  with  nu- 
merous constellations  of  epic  verse,  but  still  unadorned  with 
the  additional  lustre  of  Mr.  Northmore's  Washington. 

The  imagery,  we  are  told,  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  Mil- 
ton, an  imitation  perfectly  venial  on  the  score  of  plagiarism, 
as  Mr.  N.  has  Virgil  for  his  precedent;  but  whether  the  Mil- 
tonic  imagery  is  as  well  adapted  to  a  poem  on  the  American 
war,  as  the  Homeric  was  to  such  a  subject  as  the  ^neid,  is 
a  question  which  will  probably  be  answered  by  the  readers 
of  this  poem,  if  such  there  are,  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  the  author  has  resolved  it.  We  venture  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  imagery  of  Milton  is  not  adapted  to 
any  poem  but  his  own,  certainly  not  to  one  of  so  ditferent 
a  complexion  as  the  present.  The  verse,  which  is  blank,  is 
also  formed  on  the  same  model,  nor  is  it  in  general  deficient 
either  in  correctness  or  cadence. 

The  first  of  the  ten  books,  into  which  the  poem  is  divided, 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  *  Almighty  Being/  from 
which  address  a  quick  transition  is  made  to  the  infernal 
regions,  where  Satan,  as  he  sat  enthroned  in  Pandiemonium, 
viewed  with  an  envious  eye  tlie  efforts  of  Columbia;  he  ac- 
cordingly addresses  his  compeers  on  the  subject;  Moloch,  hurt 
at  some  refiectious  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  arch-fjend, 
becomes  rebellious,  but  is  appeased  by  the  interference  of 
Beelzebub,  on  which  occasion  the  joy  of  Satan  is  compared 
to  that  of  any  gentleman  whose  son  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  absence  in  the  East  India  fleet.  The  Amantium  iraehav- 
ingthen,  as  usual,  proved  the  amoris  integratio,  Satan  makes  a 
•peech  of  some  hundred  lines,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pur- 
poses an  alliance  with  England,  and  gives  his  friends  a  good 
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deal  of  military  advice  such  as  that  of  picking  out  the  officers 
in  battle,  8cc.  To  shew,  however,  that  his  skill  is  not  confined 
to  diplomacy  or  generalship,  he  quotes  a  line  or  so  from 
Homer,  in  a  style  much  to  his  credit.  Mammon  replies,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  we  have  the  following  compli- 
mentary lines  to  this  country. 

*  the  earth 
Scarce  holds  a  spot  so  dear  unto  my  soul. 
Abundant  so  in  votaries;  for  here 
My  altars  smoke  with  unextinguish'd  incense. 
Before  my  idol  is  profusely  pour'd 
Incessant  adoration  ;' — v.  438. 

We  are  glad,  however,  that  within  a  few  lines  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  N.'s  Yer- 
sitication^  in  the  same  speech  of  Mammon. 

'  Thus  I've  taught : 
Eanish  thy  conscience,  for  it  is  a  despot 
That  rules  with  arbitrary  sway,  and  yields 
No  harvest  to  it's  owner  ;  extirpate 
All  principle,  for  principle  requires 
A  steady,  constant,  persevering  toil 
In  the  straight  line  of  virtue ;' — v,  46/. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  description  of  Satan's  car,  wbicb 
would  puzzle  a  committee  of  all  Long  Acre. 

*  The  wheels  were  adamant,  and  roU'd 
On  platinaean  axle  ;  while  the  spokes 
Of  radiant  urim  pour'd  celestial  light; 
The  body  of  some  new  discovered  substance, 
Metallic,  or  carbonic,  or  lignose, 
But  not  yet  analyz'd  by  mortal  hand.' — 605. 

Book  the  second  opens  with  another  invocation,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  us  a  history  of  Switzerland,  with  the  story  of 
^jlriesler,  and  William  Tell :  why  not  go  back  at  once,  Mr. 
Northmore  to  the  novel  and  interesting  story  of  Brutus  and 
Cassiusf'  it  is  full  as  much  to  the  purpose.  You  may  au- 
thenticate the  fact  of  Caesar's  murder,  by  a  quotation  fron> 
Dr.  Lempiiere's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  by  this  your  read- 
ing w  ill  appear  more  multifarious,  than  by  continually  ring- 
ing changes  on  *  Salmon's  Modern  History/  '  Belsham's 
George  Ul.and  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 

B(-oiv  the  third  brings  us,  not  to  America,  gentle  reader, 
but  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  wars  against  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  lilizabeth  makes  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which. 
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'  the  people  yet 
Inclining;  forwards  bent,  \rith  ears  erect. 
Listening  to  silence.' — v.  89.  • 

What  information  they  obtained  by  so  doing  we  are  nd| 
told ;  and  as  the  account  of  these  wars,  in  Watson's  history, 
k  rather  more  interesting  than  in  Mr.  Nortluwore's  poetry, 
we  will  pass  over  tlie  remainder  of  this  episode.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  noticing  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  \u.  that  she  will  resemble  good  queea 
liess,  V.  112.  lu  a  note  the  author  informs  us  that '  his  pea 
lias  thrice  l>een  prepared  to  expunge  tlie  prophecy,  and  thrice 
has  it  been  withholden,  for  prophecies  have  more  than  once 
caused  events.'  We  were  not  aware  that  royal  embraces  were 
so  frequent  formerly  as  they  have  been  since  Buonaparte  has 
set  the  fashion,  by  husiging  ttie  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of 
Prussia,  8cc.  whenever  he  has  compelled  them  to  make  peace; 
but  we  iind  that  Philip  bugs  the  duke  of  Alva  most  patheti- 
cally, 

*  Like  the  fond  mother^  who  with  open  arms 
Receives  her  son  relurn'd  from  distant  school. 
And  knows  not  to  desist,  while  from  her  eyes 
Maternal  love  thick  tlashes.' — 19+. 

Book  4.  In  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  Mr.  K^. 
complains  of  *  tl>e  reign  of  terror,'  to  which  we  were  oever- 
well-wishers,  nor  it  seems  was  our  author;  so  far  then  we 
agree.  But  why,  after  having  been  already  detained  duriit; 
one  book  in  hell,  another  hi  Switzerland,  a  third  hi  tiie 
^Netherlands  and  Spain,  and  all  this  in  a  poem  on  the  Ameiican 
war,  docs  our  author  stop  us  once  more  to  give  us  his  opinion 
in  poetry  and  prose  on  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  r 

But,  to  return  :  when  we  parted  last,  my  gentle  reader,  we 
were  in  Spain  ;  we  are  now  to  be  transported  with  other  coiH- 
victs  to  America  ;  no,  not  yet  to  America,  we  were  nearlj 
missing  an  act  of  our  drama. 

The  little  bell  rings,  the  curtain  draws  up,  and  discovers 
Jjoid  North  on  his  legs,  in  whose  favour,  however,  we  are  nol 
much  prejudiced,  as  he  is  called  *  a  fool,'  *  a  proud  minister,' 
*  an  ambitious  man/  *  a  spoilt  child,'  &c.  in  the  space  of  a 
,dozen  lines.  The  last  name  is  not  applied  with  quite  the  same 
degree  of  humour  as  that  of  the  '  angry  boy'  was  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  a  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  This  book  con- 
sists of  several  long  parliamentary  speeches  in  verse,  which  at 
tirst  struck  us  as  rather  novel,  but  we  have  since  heard  that 
Mr.  Canning's  statement  has  been  put  into  verse  with  equal 
iucccss.     Mr.  N.  favours  us  witil  the  speeches  of  each  inem- 
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ber  in  prose,  in  the  notes  below,  from  Messrs.  Belsham,  De- 
brett,  Almon,  &c.  by  which  means  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  transformations  with  the  originals.  In  the 
following  line  we  do  not  think  much  additional  dignity  has 
been  gained  by  the  metre, 

*  They  tax,  and  untax,  then  they  tax  again.* 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  whei'e  our  author  has  kept 
closest  to  his  original,  he  has  been  most  successful,  as  in  the 
following  lines,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  replies  to  those  who 
vindicated  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  American  war* 

*  Methought  I  heard,  would  that  I  were  deceived  \ 
That  neither  heaven  nor  nature  hath  forbid 
To  use  the  Indian  scalpings. — Gracious  God ! 
That  thotr  shouldst  sit  upon  thy  mercy-seat, 
Nor  bare  thy  arm  to  vengeance  1     Who  is  he 
That  to  the  evils  of  this  murderous  war 
Dares  authorize  and  league  with  British  arms 
The  horrid  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk 
Of  savages?  What  being  civilized 
,    Would  claim  alliance  wiih  brutality  ?* — ».  251, 

'Book  5.  Columbia,  who  it  seems  had  as  good  ears  as,  by 
the  following  lines,  she  seems  to  have  lungs : 


*  ■  She  called  so  loud. 

That  all  the  solid  continent,  from  where 
The  northern  zone,  wrapt  in  eternal  ice. 
Laughs  at  the  solar  beam,  to  that  famed  clime. 
Where  Mammon,  &.c.  &c. 
Thro'  all  this  vast  expanse  her  solemn  voice 
Re-echo'd— — — — *     v.  48. 

Columbia  then,  having  heard  Mhat  Lord  North  was  doing 
in  parliament,  *  takes  her  stand  on  Bunker's  sunmiit,*  from 
whence  she  makes  that  intolerable  noise  above-mentioned. 
The  loudest  voice  we  recollect  in  Homer  was  only  as  loud  as 
those  of  fifty  other  men  ;  it  is  therefore  consoling  to  find,  that 
if  the  human  race  (for  we  presume  Columbia  is  at  best  only 
half  immortal)  decreases  so  dreadfully  in  stature  and  muscle, 
it  increases  proportionably  in  the  power  of  the  lungs.  Co- 
lumbia's speech  is  succeeded  by  one  from  Franklin,  vvhich  is 
compiled  iVom  the  speeclies  of  Mr.  Fox,  Burke,  &c.  in  the 
British  senate,  and  faithfully  done  into  verse  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  We  felt  that  sort  of  doubt  with  respect 
to  this  speech  which,  we  learn  from  Horace,  that  some  critics- 
experience  vvith  respect  to  comedy,  and  for  the  same  reasons  ; 
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*  Comoeclia,  necne  poeraa 
Esset,  qusBsivcre,  quod  acer  spiritus,  ac  vis 
Mec  verbis,  nee  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Distat  sermoni  sermo  merus.' — Hor. 

We  believe,  if  the  following  lines  were  merely  written  a»- 
prose,  without  any  transposition  of  the  words,  it  would  cost  no 
,«inaU  trouble  to  detect  the  '  disjecti  membra  po'e'tae :' 

*  Whence  then  the  need 
To  force  your  treasures  from  your  willing  breasts? 
Unless  it  be  t'  uphold  the  v.  orst  design. 
The  most  despotic  of  all  principles. 
To  tax  where  is  no  representative  r' — v.  1 10. 

Dr.  Franklin  having  concluded  his  speech,  in  which,  m 
may  be  supposed,  he  is  by  no  means  sparing  of  scurrility  to 
thiij  country,  Washington  is  appointed  chief,  and  receives  th« 
appointment  with  modesty;  the  book  concludes  with  some 
complimentary  lines  to  JeflFerson,  the  landing  of  the  Britivb^ 
and  the  battle  of  Bunkcr's-hili. 

Book  6.  Once  more  are  we  doomed  to  recross  the  At- 
lantic to  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution:  the 
distmction  drawn  between  this,  however,  and  that  of  America 
does  Mr.  Northmore  some  credit;  and  had  we  not  already 
suffered  so  much  from  episodes,  we  should  have  been  pleased 
with  the  digression.  Speaking  of  the  French  revolution,  \xm 
{thus  describes  it : 

*  Her  eyes  so  gored  with  blood. 
That  she  could  scarce  distinsjuish  friend  from  foe. 
Gigantic  vengeance  ;  and  with  her  was  seen 
False  liberty,  whose  wanton  lawless  gait. 
And  Circe  tongue,  allur'd  the  ignorant. 
But  kept  the  wise  far  off.     How  different  thii 
From  that  celestial  form,  whose  radiant  head 
Scatters  the  beams jjf  virtue  o'er  mankind, 
Whose  modest  gait  and  digniBed  address 
Win  so  on  every  heart,  that  to  adore 
Is  but  to  know.' — v.  64. 

The  character  of  Washington  is  much  too  long,  and  does 
not  in  any  place  rise  above  mediocrity.  We  recollect  four 
lines  in  a  poetical  letter  of  Mr.  Moore's  fiom  America, 
published  in  his  poems,  which,  we  think,  are  very  happy  in  their 
(delineation  of  this  extraordinary  man.  We  quote  them  (wfr 
^ope  correctly)  from  memory: 

*  How  shall  I  draw  thee  on  th'  historic  page, 
P  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than  sa^e ! 
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Nature  design'd  thee  for  the  hero's  mould. 
But  ere  she  form'd  thee,  let  the  clay  grow  cold/ 

Moore's  poewg. 

That  this  mixture  of  the  philosopher  and  the  soldier  is  the 
more  rare,  the  more  noble,  and  the  more  amiable  character, 
ifian  that  of  the  greatest  conqueror  or  destro^'cr  of  mankind, 
%e  all  allow ;  that,  however,  by  some  strange  fatality,  it  never 
deceives  the  same  attention,  or  dazzles  the  reader  in  history, 
we  should  all  lament.  Very  little  progress  is  made  in  the  war 
m  this  book  ;  in  the  following  one,  the  seventh,  the  Americans 
l>ecome  mutinous  for  want  of  provisions,  on  which  occasion 
Washington  makes  a  long  prayer  to  the  goddess  Liberty,  who 
very  good-na-turedly  descends,  and  comforts  him  with  promises 
of  succours  from  France,  which  arrive  at  the  same  moment 
l>y  a  most  haf^py  coincidence.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
a'  British  council  of  war  is  held  by  Cornwallis,  and  the  differ- 
ent posts  assigned  to  the  generals. 

Books.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  read  Washington's 
soliloquy,  and  the  second  conference  with  liberty,  a  labour 
"we  by  no  means  recommend,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  epic 
ifeelf.  The  majority  of  readers,  we  are  convinced,  will.be 
Mtisfied  by  being  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  the  book  the 
•'film  of  mortality'  is  removed  from  tlie  hero's  eyes,  upon 
isfhich 

all  th*  infernal  host. 


Floating  in  depth  immense  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 
In  all  its  horrors  burst  upon  his  view  : 
Astounded  stood  the  chief.' — r.  134. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  a  description  of  the  shield  o{ 
Satan,  a  description  which 

*  Leaves  wond'ring  comprehension" far  behind/ 

Tlie  imagery  of  it,  or  rather  the  chaos  of  it,  is  a  mixture  of 
Milton,  iEschylus,  Homer,  Mesiod,  with,  we  should  suppose, 
«ome  kind  communications  from  some  friends  in  Bedlam. 

*  Sach  is  the  Gorgon  shield  of  heaven's  arch-fiend  ! 
And  round  the  outer  orb  thick  sulphurous  flames 
In  curling  billows  roH'd  a  sea  of  fire.'~i\  3l6". 

Book  9.  After  an  address  to  the  Americans  from  Wash- 
ington, the  battle  of  Yorktown  commences  ;  but  here  again 
our  author  is  much  too  terrific  to  raise  interest,  or  excite  com- 
passion ;  witness  the  following  lines : 

'  Here  nrtred  thunder  roll'd  along  the  plain. 
And  vibrated  thro*  heaven's  ethereal  vault. 
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While  trembling  Apalachians  hurled  tlic  sottad. 
To  friajhten'd  ocean,  and  old  ocean's  fears  - 
Re-hiirl'd  to  trembling  Apalachians.' — v,  113. 

Why,  good  sir,  in  the  words  of  Persius,  surely 

*  scloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  buccas.' 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle,  Cornwallis  observes 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  sky,  and  •  the  lightened  scale  of  justice, 
rising  slow,  charged  with  the  fate  of  Britain,'  he  determines, 
however,  to  consider  it,  and  well  he  might,  '  a  vision  of  the 
troubled  mind.'  On  the  following  morning  the  batde  is  re- 
newed, and  even  Mr.  N.  confesses  that  the  Britons  fought 
with  bravery.  The  tentli  book  continues  the  battle,  in  \\hicli 
the  infernal  spirits  reappear  as  allies  to  the  English.  Wash- 
ington, from  whose  eyes  the  film  had  been  withdrawn,  recog- 
nizes them  immediately,  and  '  pours  forth  a  pious  prayer*  to 
Freedom,  who,  by  some  supeiior  power,  drives  them  from 
the  field.  Our  good  friends  and  allies  the  devils,  however, 
who  were  determined  to  do  their  duty,  in  return  for  the  sub- 
sidies, which  in  all  probability  they  had  received  from  Lord 
North  out  of  the  secret  service  money,  are  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  zeal,  and  though,  like  most  of  our  other  allies,  thejf 
run  away,  no  whiskered  Prussian  can  talk  bigger  than  they  do. 
After  some  deliberation  among  them,  they  follow  the  advice 
of  Beelzebub,  and  get  into  the  dead  men*s  bodies,  probably  as 
the  safest  place  ;  for  Satan  is  the  only  one  who  appears  to 
take  an  active  part  after  the  metamorphose  ;  and  this  activity 
is  exerted  to  advise  Cornwallis  to  run  away:  here,  however, he 
is  again  foiled;  for  Michael,  who  is,  of  course,  on  the  other 
side,  discovers  his  old  enemy.  Satan,  determmed  to  do  some 
mischief  before  he  goes,  calls  to  *  the  king  of  terrors,'  a  mo- 
narch who  it  appears  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  us,  and 
observing  the  American  lament,  says  to  the  said  king, 

'  Take  thou  this  ball, 
Dip  it  in  fate,  and  speed  it  to  his  heart* — 

a  service  which  his  majesty  performs  with  *  a  fell  smile.' 

Things  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Cornwallis  makes  a 
speech  to  his  soul,  and  is  comforted  by  '  a  blaze  of  empyreal 
light'  and  '  words  divine.*  Satan  follows  the  example  of  the 
British  general,  and  addresses  his  own  soul  likewise,  though 
wjthout  the  same  effect.  I'he  infernal  spirits  had  no  sooner 
regained  their  dwelling-place,  than  Michael  shuts  them  in, 
and  seals  the  door,  from  whence  we  are  assured  by  the  poet, 
and  the  assurance  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure,  they  are  never 
to  -come   forth  again. — Yorktown  is  surrendered ;  tlie  poet 
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makes  an  address  to  peace  ;  liberty  has  a  few  more  last  word* 
with  Washington,  and  the  curtain  drops. 

We  have  given,  we  beheve,  a  faithful  sketch  of  Mr.  North- 
more's  epic  poem.  His  volume  consists  of  about  two-third* 
poetry,  and  one-third  notes.  The  notes  consist  of  those  par- 
liamentary speeches  in  prose  M'hich  we  read  in  verse  in  the 
text  above,  ot  a  great  deal  of  abuse  levelled  against  this  coun- 
try, and  some  long  extracts  from  Belsham's  George  HI. 
Salmon's  Modern  History,  and  the  Life  of  Washington. 
Our  opinion  of  Mr.  N.  as  a  poet  is  by  no  means  favourable  : 
in  the  imagery  he  has  employed,  the  way  he  has  employed  it, 
in  the  use  of  long  and  unconnected  episodes,  and  turgid  and 
bombastic  similes,  he  has  tired  and  disgusted  us.  But  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Washington, 
is,  that  its  author  seems  to  have  wriiten  it  under  the  influence, 
not  of  enihusiasn),  but  of  a  violent  passion  ;  aud  as  he  informs 
us  in  a  note  that  England  has  been  called  *  a  choleric  littld 
island,'  we  will,  with  his  leave,  borrow  the  phrase,  and  apply 
it  to  him,  in  the  words  '  a  choleric  little '  poet.  We  have 
proved  by  some  of  our  extracts  that  he  can  think  well  occa- 
sionally, and  write  well  occasionally,  but  he  will  find  few 
readers  who  will  travel  through  a  desert  of  ten  books  to  dis- 
cover an  oasis  or  two.  Of  the  minor  but  surely  the  more 
affecting  occurrences  of  war  he  has  made  nothing,  such  as 
were  in  the  American  war,  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Andr^,  and  the  sufferings  of  Lady  H.  Ackland, 
tales  often  told  in  prose,  but  which  are  not  by  any  means 
below  the  dignity  of  even  epic  verse.  We  have  already 
said  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Northmore  on  the  subject 
of  his  apparent  disrelish  for  his  own  countrymen,  nor 
indeed  do  we  think  the  present  precisely  the  time  when  ari 
Englishman,  whatever  may  be  his  political  tenets,  would 
choose  to  uphold  the  Americans  as  the  patterns  of  every  thing 
good  and  great.  Could  our  advice  influence  this  poet's  con- 
duct in  his  private  concerns,  which  we  are  not  to  expect,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  him,  before  all  intercourse  with 
America  is  entirely  closed,  to  part  with  *  Cleve,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Northmores,'  and  enjoy  that  liberty  which  it  ap- 
pears he  is  denied  in  England,  as  nature's  happy  commoner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  He  will  be  still  at  full 
liberty  to  draw  his  similes  *  from  Cleve's  green  summit,'  as  in 
book  9,  V.  250 ;  for  poets  have  had  the  license  from  time 
immemorial  to  use  mountain,  hill,  or  dale,  without  an  acre  in 
possession,  and  to  appr9priate  seas,  rivers,  and  torrents  to 
tiieir  own  use,  without  a  right  of  fishing  in  a  single  tfout^ 
stream. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Bristol  Heiress,  or  the  Errors  of  Educn- 
.    tion.     A  Tale,  in  5  vols.  i<2.mo.    Bij  Mrs.  Heath,  Author 

of  The  Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  ^c.     London,   printed   at 

the  Minerva  Press,  for  Lane  and  Co.  1809- 

THIS  is  one  of  those  numerous  publications  Nthich  issue 
almost  daily  from  the  press,  striving,  seemingly  in  vain,  to  sate 
the.appetite  of  the  public  for  novels  and  romances.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  compositions  of  this  kind  were 
calculated,  like  the  present  work,  to  inculcate  some  useful 
truth  ;  for  then  that  class  of  reader*,  who  take  up  a  b<Jok 
merely  for  the  most  indolent  exercise  of  the  attention,  woukl 
often  be  betrayed  into  instruction,  and  pass  their  hour  with  at 
least  the  possibility  of  receiving  some  benefit.  The  authoress 
of  this  work  undertakes  to  shew,  that  those  persons  are  great- 
ly mistaken  who  educate  their  daughters  wholly  with  a  view  to 
fashionable  life  :  for  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  spleiKlid 
pleasures,  but  rather  in  the  rational  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
affections.  'Y\m  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Caroline 
Percival,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Bristol,  a  person  of  an 
ancient  bul  decayed  family,  who  had  himself  risen  to  opulence 
through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  alid 
was  now  eagerly  anxious  to  raise  his  only  daughter  from  the 
plebeian  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  born,  into  the  first  ranks 
of  the  gay  and  fashionable  world.  His  partiality  for  his  onfy 
child,  and  his  ambition,  taught  her  to  expect  nothing  less  than 
a  coronet,  which,  as  he  conceived,  his  own  wealth  added  to 
Jicr  beauty  and  various  accomplishments,  certainly  entitled  her 
to  claim.  After  a  variety  of  incidents  well  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  objects,  which  the  elegant,  the  beauti- 
ful Caroline  had  been  carefully  taught  to  consider  esseritial  to 
happiness,  she  becomes  all  that  she  had  ever  wished.  Embellish- 
ed with  affluence,  adorned  with  a  title,  she  glitters  a  splendid 
meteor  along  the  galaxy  of  fashion,  and  floats  on  the  stream 
of  the  richest  pleasures.  But  all  this  is  not  happiness ;  for 
she  finds  herself  beset  by  an  infinitude  of  Cares  and  anxieties, 
harassed  by  a  continued  series  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  torment- 
ed by  numberless  mortifications,  which  the  baser  passions 
introduce  alike  into  the  highest  and  lowest  orders  of  society. 
In  consequence  of  some  imprudences,  to  which  a  gay  life  ever 
leads,  she  is,  after  she  has  run  a  complete  career,  removed 
from  the  world  of  London,  and  in  solitude  and  affliction 
learns  rightly  to  appretiate  the  worth  of  all  human  enjoyments, 
and  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  moral  truth  stated 
above. 
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In  the  Lady  Harcourt  of  this  work,  which  is  upon  thf* 
whole  very  well  written,  are  strikingly  displayed  the  manners 
of  a  woman  of  fashion,  enterprizing  and  unprincipled  ;  in 
Sydney  Hervey  is  seen   a  young  man,  gay  but  not  corrupted ; 

in  Lord  L the  selfish  meanness  of  a  fortune-hunting 

nobleman ;  in  Miss  Williams,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
splendid  Caroline ;  and  in  Dr.  Williams,  a  clergyman  who  in- 
deed does  honour  to  the  church  of  England.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  wished  that  the  moral  of  the  whole  had  been  held  out 
to  notice  frequently  through  the  piece,  instead  of  being  left 
principally  to  the  remarks  at  the  conclusion,  which  many  a 
hurrying  novel  reader  may  chance  to  overlook  ;  yet  upon  the 
whole  we  are  inclined  to  give  much  praise  to  this  work,  and 
to  say,  that  if  people  will  read  modern  novels,  let  them  read 
the  Bristol  Heiress. 
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REFJGION. 


_Art.  13. — The  ■clrtuous  Claims  of  Htananil)/ ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  at  MiU-hi/'l,  on  Sunday,  Noreniber  19,  ^800, for  the  Benefit  of 
the  General  Infrmarj/,  Heeds.  By  Thomas  Jervis.  London,  Johnson, 
1809.  8vo.  pp'29. 

MR.  JERViS  has  explained  the  nature  and  enforced  the  duty 
of  humanity  with  much  energy  and  animation.  We  will  quote 
a  passage. 

'  Happily  for  the  world,  compassion,  which  is  an  important 
branch  of  benevolence  and  social  virtue,  yet  is  not  appropriate  to 
any  particular  rank  or  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  fovmd  in  vulgar 
or  in  vitiotis  minds,  bat  in  minds  of  a  more  refined  and  elevated 
cast.  It  operates  most  vigorously  in  the  virtuous  breast  ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  incompatible  with  gross  irregularities  of  con- 
duct, with  the  rule  of  the  ferocious  passions,  and  the  practice  of 
unmanly,  ba^^e,  anel  scandalous  vices. 

•  This  worthy  and  noble  aifection  of  the  heart  is  not,  then,  pre- 
dominant in  the  breasts  of  the  vulgar,  whether  high  or  low.  It 
fs  not  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  peculiar  birtisright  of  the  great. 
In  this  order  of  men,  on  the  contrary,  its  motions  are  too  often 
blunted  or  perverted  by  fashion,  luxury,  vanity,  and  pride.  Yet, 
Iiumanity  is  the  noblest  Ijadge  of  earthly  grandeur.  It  is  more 
ho»ourable  than  all  the  heraldic  achievements  of  fame,  than  all 
the  insignia  of  high  birth,  or  of  ancient  title  and  descent,  the  du- 
cal coronet,^  or  the  ermine  robe,    it  lowers  tlie  crest  of  ambition,. 
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and  annihilates  all  earthly  distinctions.  It  raises  the  peasant  to 
a  level  with  the  prince.  The  mind  of  the  former  may  be  inward- 
ly adorned  with  this  "  immediate  jewel  of  the  soul;"  while  the 
outward  badge  of  honour  that  glitters  on  the  breast  of  the  latter 
may  possibly  be  no  more  than  the  tinsel  covering  of  a  cold  unfeel- 
ing heart/ 

The  style  of  this  sermon  is  rather  more  declamatory  than  we 
approve. 

Art.  14, — An  Oration  delivered  on  Alondar/,  October  J 6, 18u9,o«  laying 
Ihejirst  Stone  of  t/ie  new  Gravel- f>it  Meetins-house  in  Paradise  field^ 
Hackney.  By  Robert  Aspland,  Minister  of  the  Gravel-pit  Congrcgw- 
tion.     Published  by  Request.     Katoii,  (Jigb  Hulborn,  It. 

MR.  ASPLAND,  whose  talents  are  an  ornament  to  the  deno- 
mination of  Christians  to  which  he  belongs,  has  here  exhibited  a 
brief  but  animated  sketch  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
founders  of  the  new  Gravel-pit  meeting-house  at  Hackney.  W? 
trust  that  neitlier  the  congregation  nor  the  ministers  will  ever 
deviate  from  those  enlargeil  aud  liberal  principles  of  Christian 
union  which  are  here  pruH-jsed. 

Art,  15. — A  Sermon  preac'ted  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tr^abridgCy 
Wiltshire,  on  October  25,  1309,  and  printed  at  the  Request  of  tht 
Confrregation  there  assetnb-ed,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Birch,  B.  D.  leliov 
of  Magdalen  College,  OxJ'iird.     Iy)iidoti,  Rubinuon.    1<. 

THIS  sermon  dci.erves  a  better  fate  than  to  perish  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  occa>ional  discourses.  The  author  wisely 
rests  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  observing  the  jubilee  on  the 
sound  part  of  the  case,  the  private  virtues  of  the  sovereign,  our 
constitutional  libtrties  and  equal  laws,  and  the  absence  of  those 
evils  which  have  overwhelmed  the  enslaved  and  sinking  nations 
around  us.  The  means  of  our  deliverance  from  the  threatened 
vengeance  of  the  enemy  he  derives  from  moral  rather  than  phy- 
sical strength,  the  unconquerable  mind  of  the  people  at  large, 
rather  than  the  gigantic  bo<^iy  of  our  naval  and  military  power,  . 
Unanimity,  disinterested  patriotism,  and  true  loyalty,  are,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  principles  which  must  direct  the  operation 
of  our  force  to  its  legitimate  ends,  the  preservation  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  a  passage  of 
much  energy  and  eloquence,  he  deprecates  the  absurdity  of  fi.x- 
ing  our  hopes  upon  the  contingency  of  Buonaparte's  death. 
'  Now,  laying  wholly  out  cf  our  consideration  the  character  of 
that  lawless  conqueror  (his  mighty  genius,  his  insatiable  ambi- 
fcion)  who  now  marshals  them  under  his  standards,  even  sup- 
posing that  he  should  be  suddenly  swept  off  the  scene,  and  that 
"  his  place  should  know  him  no  more,"  yet  still,  what,  I  ask, 
must  be  our  fate,  should  we  fall  under  the  swords  of  a  people, 
who,  in  addition  to  all  the  motives  which  have  led  them  to 
plunder  and  enslave  any  other  nation,  are  actuated  towards  this 
by  th#  most  inveterate  and  most  exasperated  feeiings  of  riva^r/ 

Ha 
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and  revenge  ?  Here  they  would  redeem  the  long  delay  of  their 
rapacious  liupes — here  exhaust  the  rage  of  avarice — here  display 
the  fulness  of  their  vain-glory — here  hail  the  great  consumma- 
tion of  their  gignntic  aims,  and  celebrate  their  orgies  as  lords 
of  sea  and  land,  and  conquerors"  of  the  globe.  Here  indeed  it 
would  be  policy  lor  them  to  destroy,  to  reduce  to  the  most 
helpless  weakness  the  fallen  lion.'  p.  II.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  in  this  sermon  so  much  of  the  manner  of  a  divine  wllo  is  in 
earnest,  and  of  an  Englishman  who  loves  his  king-  and  country, 
that  even  the  nauseating  plenty  of  jubilee  hon#ties  has  not  de- 
stroyed its  relish  on  our  palates. 

.^RT.  16. — Tfie  Fasts  and  Festwals  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  TZngland,  abridged 
J'rom  the  Woj-ks  of  tlie  excellent  and  pious  Mr.  Nelaon,  interspersed 
with  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  Youth.  Bij  Elizabeth 
Bclson.     London,  Newman  and  Co.  1810.     8vo.  7s. 

THOSE  persons  who  approve  the  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  entitled  '  Fasts  and  Festivals,'  will  probably  be  pleased 
to  see  it  reduced  into  a  form  \Vhich  is  more  likely  to  excite  at- 
tention and  to  afford  amusement. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  17. — The  high  Price  of  Bullion,  a, Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of 
Batik  Notes,     By  David  Bicardo.     Loiidon,  Murray,  1810.  ^jO.  48. 

THIS  pamphlet  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  public  interest, 
and  merits  a  much  more  ample  discussion  than  our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  assign  it.  Those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  have  long  been  too  blind  to  the  fatal  consequences, 
which,  if  not  prevented  by  timely  precautions,  must  ensue  from 
the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  in  J797  on  the  payments  of 
the  Bank  in  specie.  Those  consequences  have  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  which  ought  to  excite  the  fears  of  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  national  credit  preserved  inviolate,  and  the 
stockholder  to  receive  his  interest,  not  in  qssig/iufs  of  only  a  no- 
minal value,  but,  if  not  in  specie,  at  least  in  paper  which  may 
be  equivalent  to,  and  always  commutable  with,  specie. 

The  stoppage  of  the  payments  in  specie  at  the  Bank,  in  1797, 
caused  an  is^ue  of  paper  to  an  immoderate  extent.  Government 
have,  indeed,  by  tliis  means,  greatly  increased  their  facilities  of 
pecuniary  accommodation  ;  but  this  advantage  will  be  only  fu- 
gitive ;  and  it  will  certainly,  at  last,  be  found  an  experiment  as 
perilous  to  the  state  as  mischievous  to  individuals.  While  the 
paper  issues  of  the  Bank  were,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  con- 
vertible into  specie  or  bullion,  bank  notes  could  not  suffer  a  de- 
preciation, as  they  could  always  be  exchanged  for  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  of  which  they  were  the  representative. 
While  a  trader  could  obtain  an  ounce  of  gold  for  31.  17s.  10|d, 
in  paper,  Bank  notes  and  specie  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
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par,  or  signs. of  preci«ely  the  same  value.     But,  at  present,  an 
ounce  of  jjoUl  caiiu  t  be  procured  for  less  than  4l.  I(s.  in  Bank 
noiet,,    or  at  abi  ut  15  per  cent,  premium  paid  on  the  conversion 
of  the  nr.t's  in'o  bullion       Now  if  this  be  irue,  as  it  indisputably 
is,  Wr  sh(»ii!il  \vi,h   to  know  what  this   difference  belwten  the 
value  of  mont'y   'n  Hank  notes  and  in  specie  be,  but  a  deprecia- 
tion of  our  paper-currency?  Tlius,  if  a  merchant  have  ;00l.    to. 
send  to  \\\»  (^'orrcspondent  abroad,  which  h«'  is  to  remit  in  bullion, 
he  cannot  procure  this  bullion  under  1 151.  in  Bank  notes,  or  in 
other  words  he  must  pay  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  before  he 
can  convert  his  Bank  notes  into  p^old.   How  far  this  depreciation 
may  be  carried  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  if  the  present  unlimited 
issues  of  paper  be  not  checked  by  the  salutary  interposition  of 
the /uling  powers,  what  is  now  a  depreciation  of  15  per  cent, 
may  soon  be  one  of  50.     An  evil  of  this  kind  is  slow  in  begin- 
ning; but  when  it  has  once  begun,  the  predominant  character- 
istic is  rapid  progression.     The  commercial  habits  of  tbis  coun- 
try  have  generated  a  state  of  unparalleled  confidence  through 
the  whole  mass  of  society;  and  this  confidence  has  encouraged 
the  most  adventurous  speculation.     Numerous   individuals  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  credit  to  an  amount  far  exceeding 
their  capital ;  and  some  have  suddenly  grown  rich  without  any 
other  capital  than  that  which  was  founded  on  a  dazzling  suppo- 
sition of  their  wealth.     This  could  not   have  taVen  place  if  the' 
unlimited  emission  of  paper  had  not  both  encouraged  the  genius 
of  speculation,  and  facilitated  the  agency  of  impo>ture.     It  ba» 
often  been  said  that  no  more  paper  can  be  Issued   than  is  re- 
quisite to  supply  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  or  than  i»_ 
the  representative  of  some  real  value,  either  in  specie  or  go<ids. 
But  the  present  difference  between  the  real  ::nd  the  nominal 
value  of  Bank  notes,  considered  as  a  medium  of  exchange  foi- 
bullion,  is  a  proof  that  the  market  is  overstocked  with  this  arti- 
ficial paper  currency;  or  otherwise  bullion  might  as  readily  be 
procured  for  Bank  notes  as  for  specie.     But  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  15  per  cent,  in   their  relative  value  in 
the  purchase  of  bullion  ;  or  that  an  individual  who  wishes  to 
purchase  bullion,  must  pay  15  percent,  more  for  it  in  Bank  notes, 
than  he  does  in  specie.     The  same  fact  proves  that  paper  may' 
be  sent  into  circulation  without  any   equivalent  being  in  the 
possession  of  him  by  whom   it   was   issued.     If  we  were  for  a ' 
ipoment  to  imagine  that  all  the  Bank  notes  in  the  country  could 
be  converted  into  bullion,  at  the  present  rate  of  disparity  be- 
tween the  value  of  notes  and  specie,  the  quantity  of  paper  motiey' 
which    we  must  give  would  exceed  in  nominal  value  the   biilhon 
which  we  should  receive  in  the  pro))ortion  of  nearly  the  sixth  of 
the  whole.     For  every   851.  in  inillion,  we  shbuld  have  to  pay 
lOOl.  in  Bank  holes.     The   present  deluge  of  papei  currency 
encourages  the  most  mischievous  speculations,    and  tend?  to 
excite  ahostbf  profligate  adv^etiturfers, without  capital  or  industry, 
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to  raise  fortunes  on  the  oppression  of  the  more  useful  and  honest 
piembers  of  society. 

Go'd  ind  silver  have  an  intrinsic  valufe  from  their  rarity  and 
the  labour  which  is  required  to  procure  them.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  a  paper  c  >inatie.  Gold  and  silver  are  at  the  same  time 
3n  uni'.n  sal  medium  if  exchange,  and  a  more  equable  standard  of 
yalue  in  all  parts  o'  the  globe  than  any  other  which  was  ever 
devised.  A  paptr  medium,  on  the  contrary,  lias  no  value  nor 
use  out  of  the  couiitsy  in  which  it  is  is^^ued,  except  as  far  as  it 
is  convertible  into  the  quantify  of  the  precious  metals  which  it 
is  made  to  represent.  But  where  it  is  not  C(uivertii>le  into  these 
roeta's  without  a  discount,  there  this  discount  must  be  consi- 
deied  as  a  deduction  from  its  nominal  wilue,  which  diffisrs  from 
its  real  \alue,  in  the  propoition  which  the  discount  bears  to  the 
sum  of  which  the  piece  of  paper  is  the  nominal  sign.  While 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  were  payab'e  in  specie  on  demand,  the 
quantity  of  paper  which  was  is-ued  coald  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  coin  which  would  have  circulnted  if  there  had  been 
no  paper  medium.  In  this  case,  if  the  paper  currency  were 
excessive,  or  if  attempts  vvere  made,  as  has  happened  in  the  trans- 
actions of  numerous  speculators,  to  transfer  properly  by  means  of 
a  paper  payment,  from  the  pockets  of  hones",  industry  to  those  of 
enterprizmg  fraud,  the  remedy  would  not  be  difficult,  as  long  as 
paper  were  convertible  into  specie  or  bullion.  All  redundant 
paper  might  thus  be  readily  taken  out  of  the  market,  and  an 
effectual  check  given  to  the  projects  of  those  adventurers  who 
speculate  without  capital. 

But  what  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  present  evil  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  Bank  in  specie?  Is'o  sudden  cure  can  be 
devised,  and  no  violent  specific  prudently  administered.  The 
best  mode  of  cure  will  be  that  which  is  gradual  and  lenient,  but 
sure  and  safe  in  its  operations.  Such  a  remedy  is,  we  think, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  author  of  this  sensible  pamphlet; 
and  this  is  for  '  the  Bank  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  their  notes, 
until  they  had  increased  their  value  fifteen  per  cent.'  *  The 
restriction,'  as  he  remarks,  '  might  be  safely  removed,  as  there 
would  then  be  no  temptation  to  export  specie.*  In  another 
place  Mr.  Ricardo  says, 

'  The  rerhedy  which  I  propose  for  all  the  evils  in  our  currency, 
jis,  that  the  Bank  should  gradually  decrease  the  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation  until  they  shall  have  rendered  the  remainder 
of  equal  value  with  the  coins  which  they  represent,  or,  in  other 
words,  till  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  shall  be  brought 
(down  to  th^ir  mint  price.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  total  failure 
of  paper  credit  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  even 
its  sudden  limitation  would  occasion  so  much  ruin  and  distress, 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  have  recourse  to  it  as  the 
pieaps  pf  restoring  pur  qufrency  to  its  just  i^nd  equitable  value. 
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*  If  the  Bank  were  possessed  of  more  guineas  than  they  had 
notes  in  circulation,  they  could  not,  without  great  injury  to  the 
country,  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  while  the  price  of  gold  hul- 
lion  continued  greatly  above  the  mint  price,  and  the  forcigQ 
exchange?  unfavourable  to  us.  The  excess  of  our  currency  would 
be  exchanged  for  guineas  at  the  Bank  and  exported,  and  would 
be  suddenly  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Before  therefore  they 
can  safely  pay  in  specie,  the  excess  of  notes  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn  (rom  circulation.  If  gradually  done,  little  incoRve- 
nier.ce  would  be  felt ;  so  that  if  the  principle  were  fairly  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  for  future  considtralion  whether  the  object 
should  be  accomplished  in  one  year  or  in  five.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded (hat  we  shall  never  restore  our  currency  to  its  equitable 
state,  but  by  this  preliminary  step,  or  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
our  paper  credit. 

♦If  the  Bank  directors  had  kept  the  amount  of  their  notes 
within  reasonable  bounds  ;  if  tket/  had  acted  up  to  the  pnnciplc 
•which  ihii/  hare  axu-aed  to  have  been  that  tthich  regulated  their 
issues  uhen  t/uy  uere  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in  svecie,  naivefj/, 
to  limit  their  notes  to  that  amount  uhii'h  should  prevent,  the  excess 
of  the  market  above  the  mint  price  of  gold,  ue  should  not  have  been 
voxc  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  ckdepredaled,  and  perpetualli/  varying 
currency. 

'The  Bank  directors  have  imposed  upon  the  holders  of  money- 
all  the  evils  of  a  maximum.  To-day  it  is  their  pleasure  that  41. 
J Os.  shall  pass  for  :il.  17s.  lOgd.  to-morrow  th<:y  may  degrade 
41.  lis.  to  the  same  value,  and  in  another  year  lOl.  may  not  be 
Worth  more.  By  what  an  insecure  tenure  is  property  consisting 
of  money  or  aiinuiiits  paid  in  money  held !  What  security  has 
the  public  creditor  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
is  now  paid  in  a  mediuai  depreciated  fifteen  per  cent,  may  not 
hereafter  be  paid  in  one  degraded  fifty  per  cent  ?  The  injury  to 
private  creditors  is  not  less  serious.  A  debt  contracted  in  1797 
may  now  be  paid  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  amount,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  depreciation  will  go  no  further.'* 

POETRY. 

Ant.  \B.— 'Classical  Description*  of  Love,  fvm  the  most  celebrated  epic 
Facts,  Homer,  Ariosto,  Tusso,  Milton,  Virgil,  and  Cainoens.  By  j\L 
P.  Gratidmuison.  TranslaleUfrotn  the  French.  Loudun,  Blacklock, 
1809.    12ino.    6s.  6d. 

WE  gave  a  copious  account  of  M.  Grandmaison's  poem,  en- 
titled •  Les  Amours  Epiques,'  in  the  Appendix  to  the  13th  volume 
of  tlie  third  series  of  the  C.  R.  The  present  is  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  that  work.  One  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed  will  suffice.  It  shall  be  taken  from  the  fifth  canto, 
where  M.  Grandmaison  has  copied  Virgil's  beautiful  description 
of  night. 

*  Night  covers  the  earth,  and  sleep,  with  her  salutary  frcshncsi 
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reptores  to  man  bis  pristine  \Mgour;  the  waters  were  at  rosf ;  the 
woods  were  silent;  it  was  tlie  hour  when  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 
the  stars  had  travelled  halt' of  their  nocturnal  course-— when,  in  the 
hollow  valleys,  by  the  limpid  fountain?,  the  brutes  and  the  manyr 
coloured  birds  forgot  their  toils,  slept  away  their  sorrows,  and 
tranquilly  enjoyed,  in  profound  peace,  the  charms  of  sleep,  that 
restorer  of  the  world.  But  nothinj^  could  dispel  the  sorrows  of 
Dido  ;  for  her  eyes,  for  her  heart  no  more  peaceful  nights.  Now 
love  possessing  her  whole  soul,  excites  deep  groans ;  and  now  her 
wounded  pride  rises  with  new  vigour  in  her  breast,  and  rousing 
th.e  agitating  emotions  of  burning  rage, '  &c.  &c. 

Art.  19. — The    Lost   Child  ;  a  Christmas   Tale,  fnmded  upon  a  Fact. 
London,  Harris,   JSIO.     13,mu.  3s. 

THIS  is  rather  an  tifFecting  tale  ;  but  the  author  is  not  a  mas- 
ter of  those  facilities  of  transition  which  are  one  of  the  requisite^ 
in  poetical  narrative;  and  in  trying  to  be  simple  he  sometimes 
approaches  the  confines  of  vulgarity.  The  diction  might  have 
been  rendered  more  elegant  without  diminishing  the  interest. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  Q,0.—Ciuiscard,  or  the  Accusation.    A    Romance.     2  vols.     By 
Horace  Vere.     London,  Newman  and  Co.     1809. 

THIS  is  called  a  romance,  and  romance  it  is  with  a  vengeance. 
The  story  is  intended  to  carry  us  as  far  back  us  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  3d,  in  whose  campaigns  the  hero  of  this  romance  finds 
employment,  and  a  kind  of  consolation,  after  the  death  of  a  be- 
.  loved  and  adored  young  wife.  The  manners  of  the  times  are 
described,  but  .he  delineation  is  so  very  poor,  that  it  would 
render  the  work  heavy  and  uninteresting,  even  if  the  story  were 
more  attractive,  or  within  any  bounds  of  probahiliti/  or  possibi- 
lity. It  would  be  an  afliont  lo  the  understandings  of  our  readers 
were  we  to  take  up  any  more  space  than  is  really  necessary  in 
speaking  of  this  tale  of  Guiscard;  but  that  they  aiay  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  author  perhaps  may  style  the  sublime,  the 
beaiiiiful,  or  the  horrible  if  he  pleases,  we  will  give  the  opening. 
*  it  vvas  the  close  of  day,  and  a  tempest  was  rising;  dark 
clouds  passed  heavily  ip  lowering  heaps,  i?nd  difTused  over  the 
landscape  a  lurid  tuJlight ;  the  wind,  gathering  force  from  gust 
to  gust,  l)egan  to  howl  in  the  forest;  and  al  every  step  of  the 
traveller,  screaming  birds  flitted  across  his  path,  in  wild  and 
«H,uo//6' fiicles.'  This  we  prtsume  is  to  prepare  our  minds  for 
something  vastly  grand,  vastly  glooniy,  vastly  terrific,  and  vastly 
fine  altogether.  But  the  story  is  such  a  jumble  of  stupidity  an4 
nonsense,  and  such  a  Ti>edley  of  incongruous  and  absurd  events, 
as  to  leave  u«  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  result  of  a  tale  which 
atlbrds  neitlier  amusement  nor  instruction.  The  poor  and 
|iackuied   events   and    (difficulties    of  escaping     from   ^nemics 
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through  subterraneous  vaults  ;  and  monks,  with  long  black  gar- 
ments, and  large  cowls,  gliding  through  the  gloom  of  evening, 
or  stealing  by  moonlight  into  a  castle  to  carry  on  some  dia- 
J)oh'ca]  plot  against  the  owner, are  in  Guiscard  plentifully  repeated 
without  having  the  merit  of  any  thing  to  captivate  attention.  A 
wicked  and  profligate  woman,  a  treacherous  servant  seeking  re- 
venge for  supposed  injuries,  and  an  intriguing  and  haughty  monk, 
are  characters  of  sufficient  prowess,  blended  with  insi<rnificant 
nothings,  to  form  a  modern  romance.  Such  is  Guiscard,  which 
presents  us  with  an  insolent  and  intriguing  priest,  a  wicked  and 
profligate  lady,  and  a  revengeful  domestic ;  and  for  these  hideous 
characters,  we  have  not  one  good,  one  naturally  drawn,  nor  one 
single  paragraph  of  sound  sense,  entertainment,  nor  instruction,  to 
recompense  us  for  the  waste  of  time  wiiich  we  have  experienced 
in  looking  over  this  performance  of  the  renowned  Horace  V'ere. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  lament  the  hours  which  we  have 
misspent  ourselves,  and  the  many  which  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  throw  away  in  producing  two  volumes  of  trash  to  en- 
large the  shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries,  and  to  injure  the 
young  female  mind  which  is  fated  to  pore  over  the  nonsense  of 
Guiscard,  when  it  might  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  a 
different  style  of  study. 

Art.  21. — The  Assassin  of  St.  Glcnroy,  or  the  Axit  of  Life,  4  i?oU, 
Bi/  Ant/umif  Frederic  Hulstein,  Author  of  Sir  Owen  (Glendower,  4'C. 
Loudou,  Newman  and  Co.  1810. 

Mr,  Anthony  Frederic  Holstein  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
qualified  praise  which  we  afforded  to  his  former  tales  of  Sir  Owen 
Glendower,  &c.  that  he  has  favonred  us  with  another  production 
in  four  volumes ;  and  from  his  preface  we  presume  that  he  wishev 
us  to  speak  very  favourably  of  the  Assassin  of  St.  Glearoy. 
But  Mr.  Anthony  Frederic  Holstein's  diction  has  become  so 
mucu  more  frothy  and  turgid  than  usual,  that  it  is  «"ery  difficult, 
when  he  has  any  meaninj*,  to  make  it  out.  For  instance^  in  hifr 
preface,  speaking  of  fiancy,  he  says, 

*  The  wings  of  ia;  cy  were  formed  to  expand,  and,  from  the' 
happj/ Jiuttvr  of  movement,  exhibit  the  variegated  dazzling  plu- 
mage which  illumines  the  d  rker  walks  of  laborious  study,  and 
to  cast  a  luminou"*  ray  over  each  laboratory  of  science  ;  and  woe 
to  the  presumptuous  hand  that  would  seek  to  clip  the  pinions 
of  imagination,  or  check  them  from  ranging  the  regions  of  no- 
velty:  for  if  the  lofiy  and  ambitious  soarer  does  overstep  the 
boundary  of  strict  probability,  we  must  not  too  heavily  touch 
with  the  torpedian  rod  of  criticism,  lest  we  freeze  the  powers  of 
mind,  and,  by  its  benumbing  influence,  annihilate.self-confidence, 
and  destroy   that  energy  of  effort,  which   is  the  first  friend  of 
mental  exertion.     Had  the  chilling  voice  of  rigid  censure  blasted' 
the  appearance  of  a  first  offi^pring   on  the  literary  ground  it^ 
sought  to  tread,  I  should  for  ever  have  renounced   the  hope  of;' 
improvement,  and,  throwing  aside  the  'weapons  of  authorship, 
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have  passively  bowed  to  publk  sujfrage,  nor  thought  another 
effort  could  be  more  successful ;  bvit  t!ie  voice  of  approbation  has 
roused  uie  to  renewed  exertion,  and  yet  it  has  aivakened  me  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  thai  tiround  which  leads  to 
the  gilded  mansion  of  fame ;  and  I  fearfully  pursue  the  route, 
resting  on  the  indulgence  of  those  literary  supporters,  who  have 
already  deigned  to  applaud  my  former  humble  etiorts,  for  con- 
tinued aid,  during  the  arduous  journey,  while  hope  yields  elas- 
ticity to  invention  ;  and,  inspired  by  that  universal  friend,  who 
has  vouchsafed  to  encourage  the  completion  of  the  present  nar- 
rative, I  venture  a  second  publication — one  that  has  no  angel  for 
its  president,  but  relies  on  a  ■woman  for  principal  support,  one 
whose  character  tlie  powerful  mandate  of  nature  forbade  that  I 
should  sketch  with  the  pencil  of  perfection,  or  presume  to  deck 
a  mortal  with  the  plumes  of  Hea\'en/  This  is  the  first  time  we 
ever  heard  of  the  plumes  of  Heaven.  Mr.  llolsteiu  further  adds 
that  he  fondly  hopes  that  *  the  Assassin  of  St.  Glenroy'  may 
escape  the  condemnation  of  that  jury  to  which  he  appeals  for 
mercy.  Now  we  are  told  l\y  our  great  poet  that  *  the  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strain'd,  it  droppeth  as  a  gentle  rain  from  heav'n 
upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bless'd  :  it  bltsseih  liim  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes,'  &c.  and  we  certainly  have  a  claim  to 
a  blessing  in  having  had  patience  to  read  the  Assassin  of  St. 
Glenroy ;  for  a  more  improbable  story  surely  was  seldom  ever 
formed,  though  keeping  wera/  ever  in  our  eye,  we  must  own  that 
there  are  a  few  characters  pretly  well  drawn.  But  it  is  a  fright- 
ful tale,  beginning  with  a  murder,  and  ending  with  the  accidental 
death  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  just  as  he  is  on  the  eve  of  n»ar- 
riage  with  the  lady  of  whom  he  has  for  u  length  of  time  been 
enamoured.  Instead  of  entering  into  the  story,  we  shall  give 
speciruens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

*  Far  diflerent,'  says  the  author,  *  were  the  feelings  of  the 
sister  Hebe  (speaking  of  the  two  daughters  of  Lord  Kosven)  : 
she  rushed  with  avidity  into  the  busy  charms  of  variety ;  for  it 
was  amid  those  she  sought  to  bury  the  fatal  remembrance  of 
Percy  ;  to  quaff,  in  the  dizzy  cup  of  novel  enjoyments,  an  ob- 
livious draught  of  the  past ;  and  while  her  heart  was  deeply 
agitated  by  the  effort,  she  found  all  seemed  correspondent  with 
its  fevered  pulse,  since  the  whole  orbit  of  dissipation  revolved  on 
the  axis  of  agitation.'  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
that  in  Mr.  Anthony  Frederick  Holstein's  novel,  every  thing 
moves  or  revolves  on  an  orbit.  He  tells  ys,  '  he  has  himself 
moved  in  the  higher  orbit  of  life  ;'  and  speaking  of  an  author's 
life  he  says,  '  the  spider  is  famed  for  his  ingenious  web  spun 
with  indefatigable  industry,  into  a  bulk  far  beyond  the  size  of 
its  own  little  body  ;  yet  a  poor  author  receives  no  commendation 
for  his  art  of  spinning  a  literary  thread  into  a  voluminous  bulk, 
although  he  ambitiously  aims  at  catching  something  more  than 
flies  by  his  work.  Now  for  my  own  part,  I  think  great  credit 
due  to  this  art  of  lengthening  matter,  but  which  pny  unfortunate 
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brams  are  too  dull  to  effect.'  We  are  somewhat  puzzled  to  know 
what  our  very  ingeiiiouis  author  is  aiming;  at.  '1  he  art  of  spin- 
ning an  uninteresting  talt-  into  tour  volutues  we  tliink  pretty  {>ood 
spinning  indeeil,  even  if  he  only  aims  at  catcliins;  flies;  for 
frivolous  and  vacant  must  that  mind  be,  and  most  easily  amHsed, 
if  the  tour  volumes  of  ijt.  Glenroy  can  tor  an  instant  claim  at- 
tention from  its  novelty  or  morality.  The  former  it  wants;  and 
the  latter  is  ncitlier  here  nor  there. 

Some  of  Mr.  Holstein's  (ornier  tales  were  pretty  enough,  and 
the  tendency  good;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  tiiat  llie  A*>sassin  of 
<alenroy  has  little  to  recommend  it.  'Hie  best  cl»aracters  in  the 
piece  are  Dowaj^er  Lady  Alonteath  and  Lady  Leinster;  the 
history  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  mterestmo'  and  the  best 
told;  and. Miss  Obricn's  ch;:racter  is  also  well  >kttched.  This 
is  all  we  can  say  in  praise  of  the  Assassiu  uf  Glenroy. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  22. — A  plain  Statement  of  Facts  in  Favour  of  .'he  Core-par,  intend' 
ed  for  Circulation  through  titr  middle  and  low(rClassisofS<Hieti/.  By 
John  Tlionison,  M.  D.  late  FrtSidfut  of  the  Koi/al  Aledicat  Society 
of' Edinburgh;  corresponding  Alftnber  of' the  l.iteian/  and  Hhitotophi- 
cal  Societi/  of  Manchester  ;.  cue  of  the  Hhi/siciuns  of  th*:  Halifax  general 
Dispensary,  SfC.     Lundon,  Crosby,  1009.  Sro.  pp.  24,     6d. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  u>eftil  information  relative  to  the  cow-pox, 
is  condensed  into  tliis  pamphlet,  which  is  well  calculated  to 
dissipate  the  prtjudices  agamst  the  vaccine  iri(>ru<ation  which, 
arc  still  entertained  among  a  large  class  of  the  Community. 

Art.  23. — An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  a  rfgulafed  Temperature  in  'Winter^ 
coush  unit  Coniur'iplion  ;  inctudiiia  u  OitiipariMm  of  Iht  different  Mr- 
tliods  of  producing,  such  u'l'rnijteruturc  in  thcChcimlxrs  of  Invalids.  Bif 
Isaac  Buxton,  M.  D.  Fhijsician  to  the  T^mdon  Hoapitul,  and  to  the 
£urry  Disptnsuiy.     London,  Murray,  1810.   12ino.  pp.  176.  4^.  6d. 

DR.  BUXTON  stronijly  recommends  a  req^itlaled  or  equable 
temperature  in  consumption  and  in  what  he  calls  vvinter-couj^h, 
Thouu;h  such  a  mode  of  treat iticnt  may  bt-  beneficial,  we  fear  that 
it  must,  except  in  public  institutions,  be  regarded  a*  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocratical  remedy,  to  whicli  only  tlie  sons  of  opidence  can  have 
recourse.  Medical  benelits,  as  well  as  benefits  of  oMier  kinds,  are 
greater  or  less  in  proper  ion  as  they  can  be  rendered  general ;  but 
how  is  thi-;  to  be  maue  general,  or  of  easy  application  .'  How  are 
persons  in  the  active  professions,  or  in  the  out-d>x)r  ecuployments, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  perpetually  breathing  in  an  equable  tem- 
perature? This  temperature,  accordmg  to  Dr.  13.  ought  not  to 
be  below  60°,  which  is  the  temperature  of  this  country  only  dur- 
ing a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  year.  But  the  sitting-room 
and  the  bed-room  of  the  person  mny  be  warmed  by  a  fire,  and 
the  heat  regulated  by  a  thermometer.  True  ; — but  how  few 
aje  the  persons  in  this  country,  or  in  this  metropolis,  where  fuel 
is  so€Xtravagantly  de;ir,  who  can  afford  to  have  a  fire  in  their  bed- 
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chamber,  anci  how  much  feuer  to  have  it  kept  up  during  the 
night?  Besides,  how  few  rooms  are  there  in  which  an  equable 
temperature  can  be  preserved,  or  in  which  the  n\e\r-  opening  of 
the  door  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  degne  of  heat,  and  c-.uise 
a  chill  in  the  sensitive  patient,  who  is  fondled  in  caloric  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Dr.  B  ?  Besides,  are  the  persons  who  are  con- 
fined to  this  equable  temperature  never  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  open  air  till  the  thermom(-ter  stands  at  60**  in  the 
shade?  But,  if  they  are  ever  to  leave  ttieir  rooms  when  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  lower  thai»  that  <>f  their  apartments,  will 
they  not  instantly  be  nipped  and  shrivelled  like  plr^nts  which  are 
suddenly  removed  from  a  hot-house  into  an  icy, air  '•:  One  of 
the  arts  of  life  is  to  inure  the  body  to  tlie  different  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  more  particularly  requi;  i|e  in  this  variable 
climate;  but  is  this  to  be  effected  by  being  immured  night 
and  day,  like  an  exotic  in  a  heated  room?  Even  cough  and  con- 
sum|)tion  are  more  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  dietttic  re- 
gimen which  has  lately  been  prop  sed  iiy  Dr.  l,ambe,  of  the 
King's  road^  Gray's  Inn,  than  by  any  application  of  an  equable 
temperature,  which  is  sodifficult  to  be  preserved,  and  is  so  incom- 
patible with  the  discharge  of  the  active,  and  what  may  be  called 
tile  out-door  duties  of  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24. — Lectures  oh  Experimentcil '  Philosophy,  Astronom}/,  and  Chy 
.  nuslri/,  intcno'Ki  cIih;/?i/ Jar  the  Use  of  Students  and  i/ouiig  Fersons, 
By  G.Grcgoii/,J).D.6fC.     2  vols.  8 cv.     Phiihps,  1808. 

THE  author  of  this  elementary  work  is  well  known  for  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  the  diflicull  art  of  abridgment  ;  an  art 
uhich,  when  duly  exercised],  requires  an  attentive  mind,  a  dis- 
crimuiating  judgment,  and  a  perspicuous  brevity  of  style.  He 
is  now  nuuibered  with  the  dead,  and  we  conceive  that  the  versi-s 
of  the  Italian  poet  Fianiiuio  to  his  philosophical  friend  Miran- 
dlula,  might  be  inscribed  upoa  his  tomb  with  propriety  and  truth, 
if  the  name  and  tense  could  be  changed  without  violating  the 
iliictre  : 

**  Felix,  qui  rerum  causas,  Mirandula,  nosti, 

Et  eleganter  explicas." 

Art.   25. —  Gvys  new  British  Spel/irii^-Bonl;  or  an  easy  Introduction  t» 

spelling  and  reading,  in  seven  Furts;  containing  a  great  Variettj'of 
'  easy  Lessons,  exactly  adapted  to  titc  Capacities  of  Youth,  and  arranged 
■  in  a  new,  easy,  and  pleasing  Order.  The  Tables  of  Words  are  divided 
•  and  accented  acan-diiig  to  the  purest  Modes  of  Pronunciation.     By 

Joseph  Guy,  Author  of  the  Focket  Encyclopedia,  School  Geography, 
.  Chart  of  Universal  History,  &c.  and  Trofessor  of  Geography,  SjC.   in 

the.    Royal   Mditaiy  College.      London,    1809,    Cradock    and    Joj, 

Paternoster-row.     Is.  6d.  bound. 

•AS  first  impres-iions  often  exercise  an  imperceptible  but  co- 
gent influence  on  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  our  future  lives,  the 
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spelliqg-book  in  which  children  are  introduced  to  the  vestibule 
pf  knowledge,  and  by  which  so  man)  first  impressions  are  made, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  small  itnportance.  It  might  seem,  at  first 
sighi,  of  no  moment  by  what  book  children  are  taught  to  read, 
provided  they  are  taught  at  all-  But  spelling-books  differ  very 
much  in  the  lessons  which  they  contain,  and  in  the  impressiotis 
which  they  are  consecjuently  calculated  to  make.  The  lessons 
which  are  contained  in  this  spelling-book  of  Mr.  Guy  are  very 
judiciously  selected.  Nor  are  they  above  the  cnpacities  of  chil- 
dren who  are  more  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  We  have  been  frequently  exasperated  to  behold  the 
nonsensical  trash  which  is  ^ometimes  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  by  which  not  one  useful  idea  can  be  communicated  to 
the  mind.  Some  seem  to  think  thai  the  only  object  of  elementary 
books  ought  to  be  to  w/ww-w  children;  but  that  kind  of  literary 
amusement  is  pernicious  which  is  not  blended  with  instructioo. 
The  culture  of  the  reflective  faculty  cannot  be  begun  too  early; 
but,  instead  of  its  growth  beinjj  promoted,  it  is  only  stunted  by 
the  common  modes.  We  think  that  this  spelling-book  of  Mr, 
Guy  merits  general  circulation. 

Ap.t.  26. — The   Mermaid  not   Fabulous,  being  a    Ulsiertatian  on  the 

Existence,  Figure,  Cfiuracler,  and  the  HabUa  of  that  Phenamenom. 
unquestionablij  pj-oved  by  the  Mennauls  recentli/  seen  on  tli£  Caitbnea 
Cofisl,  btf  Miss  Markiiy,  Miss  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Miinro,  and  others;  dti» 
the  Mcrwoman  of'  Haerieni,  nho  lived  sitteen  Years  on  Tjund,  earninm 
bet  Bread  by  Sfjiiinini.',  and  attended  Divine  Worship,  ^-c.  t^c.  with 
Hit  natural  History  of'  the  Mermaid,  London,  Macplicrson,  Itu&sei 
Court,  iao9.  6^. 

MISS  E.  MACKAY  and  Miss  C.  Mackenzie  slate  that, ontljc 
12th  of  .January,  1809,  while  they  were  walking  by  the  ser\-sho»« 
about  iK)on,  they  saw  a  lace  resembling  the  In. man  comtenance 
floating  on  the  waves;  '  The  face  seemed  plump  and  r  )  •  d,  the 
eyes  antl  nose  small  ;  the  former  wtre  of  a  light  grc^y  colour, 
the  moulh  was  large,  and,  from  tiie  shape  of  the  jawbone,  wt)jch 
seemed  straight,  the  face  looked  short.'  *  The  forehead,  TM>se, 
and  chin  were  white  ;  the  whole  side  face  of  a  bright  pink  ccJour. 
I'he  head  was  excecclingly  round,  the  hair  thick  and  long,  of  a 
green  oily  cast,  and  appeared  troublesome  to  it.  the  waves  gene- 
rally throwing  it  down  over  the  face  ;  it  seemed  to  see  the  annoy- 
ance, and,  as  the  waves  retreated,  with  both  its  hands  frequently 
threw  back  the  hair  and  rubbed  its  throat,  as  if  to  remove  any 
soiling  it  might  have  received  from  it.  The  throat  was  slender, 
smooth,  and  while  ;  we  did  not  think  of  observing  whether  it  had 
elbows,  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  usc^d  its  arms,  must 
conclude  that  it  had.  I'he  arms  were  very  long  and  slender,  as 
were  the  hands  and  fingers;  the  latter  were  not  webbed.  The 
arms,  one  of  them  at  leust,  was  frequently  extended  orer  its. 
head,  as  if  to  frighten  a  bird  that  hovtrt d  over  it,  and  seemed 
to  distress  it  much  ;  when  that  had  no  effect,  it  sometimes  turned 
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quite  round  for  several  limes  successively.  It  sometimes  lait! 
its  right  hand  under  its  cheek,  and  in  this  position  floated  for 
»ome  time.  We  saw  nothing;  like  hair  or  scales  on  any  part  of 
it;  indeed  the  smoothness  of  the  skin  particulariy  caught  our 
attention.  The  rime  it  was  discernible  to  us  was  about  an  hour.* 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  marine  prodigy^  which  is  exhibited 
by  Miss  Mackay,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Mackay,  minister 
of  Reay.  It  would  be  very  ungallant  in  us  to  tell  this  lady  or 
her  fair  companit  n  that  she  has  not  spoken  truth  ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  intimate  without  ofience  that  ihe  supposed  mermaid  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  seal.  The  imagination  seems  to 
be  very  active  on  the  coast  of  Caithness  ;  and  that  faculty  readily 
supplied  the  points  c>f  resemblance  that  were  wanting  between 
the  seal  and  the  human  form. 

Art.  27. — The  Omtor ;  or  Elegant  F.vtracti  in  Prone  and  Poetry; 
comprehending  a  Droersity  of  orutorical  Specimejis  of  the  Eloquence 
of  popular  Axsanh';ics,  of  the  Bar,  of  the  Pulpit,  <^c.  calculated  for 
the  Useof  Schools  and  Academics  ;  to  which  in  prefixed  a  Dissertation 
on  oratorical  Ddtvery.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Ont/ines  of 
Gesture.  By  James  Chapman,  Teacher  if  Elocution.  London,  Ver- 
nor  and  Hood,  1G09.     8vo.  pp.  640. 

THESE  species  of  selections  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  deserves  the  preference.  There  is  no  want  of 
judgment  nor  taste  in  the&e  Extracts  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  his 
'  Dissertation  on  oratorical  Delivery'  is  a  valuable  appendage  to 
his  work. 

Art.  28. — The  Ser»ion  of  that  celebrated  pulpit  Oi'ator,  ihe  late  Ren, 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  on  the  Duties  of  the  Young,  arranged  itito  French 
Exercises  for  ihe  Use  of  the  Youth  of  either  Sex  engaged  in  the  Study 
cf'the  French  iMiiguuge.  To  znhich  is  added,  by  icay  of  a  Key,  a  highly 
finished  Translation  into  French  of  the  same.,  Py  M.  Lenoir,  Pro~ 
fiessor  of  ihe  Fiench  La/up/agc,  and  Author  of  '  Pastes  Britanniques,' 
'  the  English  and  French  logographic  emblematical  Spelling-book,'  and 
other  approved  'Puhlirations.  London,  Dulau,  Soho  Square,  1809. 
12mo.  2  Part?,  'is.  Sd.'or  the  Sermon  by  itself  in  8vo.  with  a  Pindaric 
Ode,  entitled  '  Lcs  ilois,'  2s. 

This  professor  recommends  the  teachers  of  the  French  lan- 
guage to  let  their  pupils  translate  a  certain  portion  of  the  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Biair  into  the  best  French  which  they  are  able,  when 
the  master  is  to  have  recourse  to  '  the  highly  finished  translation' 
of  M.  Lenoir.  *  As  the  teacher  reads,'  says  M.  Lenoir,  '  he 
should  point  out  every  deviation  from  the  original  author,  and  the 
reasons  of  puch  deviations,  which  will  be  easily  found  by  the 
master,  if  a  man  of  letters,  should  be  eNplained  to  them.'  This 
epecies  of  exercise  is  well  calculated  to  improve  the  pupil  in  the 
knpwledge  of  the  French  idiom. 
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Art.  29. — Beauties  selected  from  the  Wr'Uingt  of  James  Beatfify  i.L.D. 
late  Hnfexsor  (f  Moral  Fhiloiop/iy  arid  Zugic  in  the  Mar'isckal  Col- 
lege and  Universitf/  of  Aberdeen.  Arranged  in  a  perspicuous  and 
pleasing  Manner,  under  the  following  Heads:  Poetical,  Moral,  Phi- 
ioso/)hical,  Theological,  Critical,  and  Epistoluri/.  2T)  zcliich  is  prefixed 
ft  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  together  zoitk 
Notes  on  the  first  Book  of  the  Minstrel,  by  Thomas  Gruj/,  L.L.B. 
London,  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  1809.     5s.  6d. 

WE  arc  not  in  general  friendly  to  the  practice  of  publishing 
what  are  called  the  beauties  of  an  auihor  of  g-enius  and  ce- 
lebrity. Where  a  man's  wr:tin<Ts  are  very  voluminous,  and  the 
splendid  passages  are  rendered  almost  inaccessil)le  to  common 
readers,  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  such  a  method  ;  but 
among  the  beauties  of  Beattie,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  re- 
publication of  the  Minstrel,  which  is  in  every  body's  hands. 
With  respect  to  the  selections  from  the  prose  works  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie,  they  seem  to  be  made  with" taste  and  judgment. ,  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  writes  with  perspicuity  and  ease ;  but  we  cannot  class  him 
among  the  profound  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  shall  quote  the  character  of  Milton  from  this  collection. 

'  Milton  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  this  nation  ever  pro- 
duced. But  his  great  learning  neither  impaired  his  judgment, 
nor  checked  his  imagmation.  A  richer  vein  of  invention,  as  well 
as  a  more  correct  taste,  appear  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  written 
when  he  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier 
performances.  Paradise  Regained,  and  Sampson  Agonistes, 
which  were  his  last  work?,  are  not  so  full  of  imagery,  nor  admii 
so  much  fancy,  as  many  of  his  other  pieces;  but  they  discover 
a  consummate  judgment ;  and  little  is  wanting  to  make  each  of 
them  perfect  in  its  kind. — I  am  not  offended  at  that  profusion  of 
learning  which  here  and  there  appears  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  It 
gives  a  classical  air  to  the  poem  :  it  refreshes  the  mind  with  new- 
ideas;  and  there  is  something  in  the  very  sound  of  the  names  6|^ 
places  and  persons  whom  he  celebrates  that  is  wonderfully  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear.  Admit  all  this  to  be  no  better  than  pedantic  su- 
perfluity, yet  will  it  not  follow  thai  Milton's  learning  did  him 
any  harm  upon  the  whole,  provided  it  appear  to,  have  improved 
him  in  matters  of  higher  importance  ;  and  that  it  did  so,  is  un- 
deniable. This  poet  is  not  more  eminent  for  strength  and  sub- 
limity of  genius,  than  for  the  art  of  his  composition,  which 
he  owed  partly  to  a  fine  taste  in  harmony,  and  partly  to  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The  style  of  his  numbers  has 
Inot  often  been  imitated  with  success.  It  is  not  merely  the  want 
of  rhyme,  nor  the  diversified  position  of  pauses,  nor  the  drawing 
out  of  the  sense  from  one  line  to  another,  far  less  is  it  the  mixture 
of  antiquated  words  and  strange  idioms  that  constitute  the 
charm  of  Milton's  versification;  though  many  of  his  imitators, 
when  they  copy  him  in  these  or  in  some  of  these  respects,  think 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  very  well.  But  one  must  study 
the  best  classic  authors  with  as  much  critical  skill  as  Milton  did, 
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before  one  can  pretend  to  rival  him  in  the  art  of  harmonious 
writing.  For,  after  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given,  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  art  which  cannoj  be  acquired  but  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  ancient  masters,  particularly  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil ;  every  one  of  whom,  or  at  least  the  two  first 
and  the  last,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Milton  has  imitated 
ill  the  construction  of  his  numbers. — In  a  word,  we  have  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  Milton's  geniu.<,  instead  of  being  over- 
loaded or  encumbered,  was  greatly  improved,  enriched,  and  re- 
fined by  his  learning.  At  least  we  arc  sure  this  was  his  own  opin- 
ion. Never  was  there  a  more  indefatigable  student.  And  from 
the  superabundance  of  classic  allusions  to  be  met  with  in  every 
page  of  his  poetry,  we  may  guess  how  higaly  he  valued  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  how  frequently  he  medi- 
tated upon  it.' 


JList  of  Articles,  wliick,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  tJie 
next  Number  of  the  C.  li. 

Characters  of  Fox,  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis. 
'^  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk. 

Marsh's  Lectures. 

Jones's  History  of  Brecknock,  concluded. 
■^  '  The  Husband  and  the  Lover. 

•v^  -       *    Curwen's   Hints  on  the  Economy  of  Feeding  Stock, 
'}  ,  Beloe'^s  Anecdotes  of  Literature. 


♦  N.  B.  The  JlphabtficalCafalogueof  Books  which  appeared  in 
January  is  printed  at  the  end  of  (he  Appendix  to  Vol.  XYIIL 
of  the  G.  R.  which  is  just  pubUshed. 
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Art.  I. — Characters  of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,  select- 
ed arid  in  Part  written  by  Philopattis  Varvicensis.  Lou* 
don,  Mawman,  1809.     ^vols.  pp,  8SS.  20?.  boards. 

AFTER  175  closely  printed  pages  of  characters  of,  and 
eulogies  on,  Mr.  Fox,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  contemporary 
writers,  we  come  to  the  original  character  of  this  great  state.s» 
man,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  pen  of  Philopatris  Varvicensis.  The  learned  author 
appears  not  only  to  have  been  personally  acmiaintied  with  Mr* 
Fox,  but  to  have  experienced  no  small  snare  of  his  confi- 
dence and  regard;  and  therefore,  he  must  be  considered  as 
better  qualified  to  appretiate  his  character  than  many  who 
have  attempted  it  without  these  advantages.  VVe  must  at 
the  same  time  remember  that  this  character  is  not  only  the 
production  of  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  of  one  of  the 
first  scholars  and  critics  of  the  age.  Wc  have  therefore 
every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  drawn  not  only  with 
great  accuracy  aud  fidelity,  but  with  great  ability  and  discri- 
mination. 

The  character  itself  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  lettef 
of  condolence ;  and  we  fear  that  the  author  has  in  some 
measure  injured  his  work  by  employing  the  desultory 
laxity  of  the  epistolary  style,  to  delineate  the  genius  and  vir- 
tues of  his  revered  and  illustrious  friend.  One  of  the  first 
defects,  which  strikes  us  in  this  character,  is  the  want  of  that 
luminous  arrangement,  which  would  have  given  more  unity 
to  the  whole,  and  more  identity  to  the  resemblance.  It 
appears  more  like  a  piecemeal  production,  than  one  writtf  n 
on  any  deliberate  plan  or  of  which  the  parts  were  regulaily 
disposed  and  harmoniously  combined  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  before  they  were  thrown  upon  paper.  It  is  a  picture 
which  is  not  sufficiently  varied  vtith  light  and  shade.     It  is  a 
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portrait,  which  r.'ither  shows  us  some  particular  features  of 
the  man,  often  indeed  vividly  and  forcibly  sketched,  than  the 
whole  contour  of  the  likeness,  which  is  only  confusedly  and 
indistinctly  seen.  This  defect  may,  in  some  measure,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  form  which  the  leai^ned  author  chose  for  the 
communication  of  his  sentiments.  Instead  of  a  letter,  it 
should  have  been  composed  rather  in  the  shape  of  an  essay 
on  the  political  wisdom,  the  oratorical  excellence,  and  the 
private  worth  of  Mr.  Fox. 

After  some  few  sentences  of  introductory  condolence,  we- 
have  several  paragraphs  of  general  ralher  than  particular  praise 
of  the  eloquence  and  the  virtue,  die  political,  intellectual,  and 
nioral  excellences  of  Mr.  Fox,  when  we  come  to  something 
more  like  specific  and  individual  delineation,  where  we  are 
told,  that  Mr.  Fox  *  repeated  the  noblest  passages  in  the  best 
English,  French,  and  Italian  poets,  and  in  the  best  epic  and 
dramatic  writers  of  anti equity,'  with  readiness,  correctness,  and 
enthusiastic  animation. 

There  is  some  information  relative  to  Mr.  Fox  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  and 
which  we  shall  therefore  quote : 

'  I^e  read  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
not  only  with  exquisite  taste,  but  with  philological  precision,  and 
the  mind  which  had  been  employed  in  balancing  the  fate  of  king- 
doms seemed  occasionally,  like  that  of  Caesar,  when  he  wrote 
upon  grammatical  analogy,  to  put  forth  its  whole  might  upon  the 
structure  of  sentences,  the  etymology  of  words,  the  import  of 
particles,  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  all  the  nicer  distinctions 
of  those  metrical  canons,  which  some  of  our  ingenious  country- 
men have  laid  down  for  the  different  kinds  of  verse  in  the  learn- 
ttdjanguages.  Even  in  these  subordinate  accomplishments;  he 
was  wholly  exempt  from  pedantry.  He  could  amuse  without 
ostentation,  while  he  instructed  without  arrogance.  He  enlarged 
his  own  knowledge  of  real  life  by  reflecting  upon  fictitious  re- 
presentations of  characters  and  manners ;  and  by  the  produc- 
tions of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  muse,  he  was  prepared  to  give 
greater  compass  to  his  arguments,  greater  vivacity  to  his  illus- 
trations, and  greater  ardour  to  his  remonstrances  and  warnings 
in  parliamentary  discussions.  Thus  he  turned  to  the  most  im- 
|k)rtant  uses  in  practice  those  acquisition?,  in  which  the  gener- 
ality of  men  are  content  to  look  only  for  the  gratification  of 
harmlciSis  curiosity,  or  the  employment  of  vacant  hours,  for 
speculative  improvement,  or  literary  fame,* 

We  have  soon  after  this  some  well  discriminated  remarks  on 
the  colloquial  powers  of  Mr.  Fox. 

*  Mr,  Fox  had  neither  the  general  taciturnity  of  Mr.  Addison, 
who>  "  witboutchaying  nine  pence  in  his  pocket,  could  draw  fot 
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a  thousand  pounds;"  nor  th6  general  felicity  of  Mr.  Burke,  who, 
'*  take  him  up  where  you  would,  was  rrady  to  meet  you;  who 
talked,  not  from  the  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  he  was  full; 
whose  conversation,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  corresponded 
with  his  general  fame  ;  and  yet,  whe,  upon  some  occasions,  wa» 
satisfied  with  ringing  the  bell"  to  our  indefatigable,  inexhaustible, 
indomitable  lexicographer.  But  you  and  I  can  look  back  to 
many  hours,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  not  content  to  be  avditor  tan- 
turn — when,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  would  take  his  share  in 
the  liveliest  and  the  gravest  discussions — when  he  trifled  without 
loss  of  dignity,  or  disputed  without  loss  of  temper — when  he 
opposed,  only  because  he  really  dissented,  and  yielded  as  soon  as 
he  was  convinced — when,  without  preparation  he  overcame  the 
strong,  and  without  display  he  excelled  the  brilliant.  Some- 
times indeed  he  was  indolent,  but  never  dull ;  and  sometimes  re- 
served, but  never  morose.  He  was  swifl  to  hear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  and  examining  what  scholars  and  men  of  sense 
were  disposed  lo  communicate,  and  slow  to  speak,  from  unwil- 
lingness to  grapple  with  the  ostentatious,  and  to  annoy  the  diffi- 
dent. Though  he  commanded  the  attention  of  senates,  he  was 
not  therefore  presumptuous  enough  to  slight  the  good  opinion 
of  wise  and  liearncd  companions.  But  be  might  often  meet  them 
with  spirits  exhausted  by  intense  exertion  in  public  debate,  or 
private  reflection.  He  might  carry  with  him  trains  of  thinking, 
which  were  connected  with  political  subjects  of  high  importance, 
and  which  produced  in  him  a  temporary  indifference  to  literary 
discussions.  He  might,  in  the  society  even  of  literary  men,  have 
sometimes  looked  for  opportunities  of  relaxation,  rather  than  ex- 
ercise. But  when  silent,  he  was  not  contemptuous,  and  when 
communicative,  he  was  not  vain.  Perhaps  a  general  description 
of  his  colloquial  powers  could  not  be  given  more  properly  than 
by  contrasting  them  with  the  defects  which  Johnson  imputed  to 
the  writihgs  of  Dr.  Mudge. 

'  Mr.  Fox  never  "  grasped  more  sen^p  than  he  could  hold."  He 
never  **  took  more  corn  than  he  could  make  into  meal."  '*  The 
prospects  he  opened  were  wide,  but  never  s6  distant  as  to  be 
indistinct.*' 

His  exertions,  when  the  imp6rtance  of  the  subject  or  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirits  induced  him  to  make  any,  were  not  un- 
worthy of  his  general  fame.  But  they  were  not  frequent  enough 
to  impress  common  observers  with  the  same  admiration  which 
they  must  have  felt  from  the  promptness,  the  acuteness,  and 
the  fertility  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  almost  every  com- 
pany, and  upon  almost  every  topic.  Let  us,  however,  remember, 
that  the  mind  which  rushed  vyith  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent 
over  the  broad  level  and  the  rugged  precipices  of  debate,  waa, 
(fi.  the  current  of  common  life, 

'Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong' wiibout  ragej  without  o'eriflowing  full.*— 
13 
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That  Mr,  Fox  conversed  in  private  circles  as  he  spoke  before  a 
public  audience,  for  the  purpose  not  of  triumph,  but  investiga- 
tion— that  he  never  crushed  his  associates  by  insolent  contradic- 
tion, nor  endeavoured  to  mislead  them  by  ingenious  sophistry  ; 
that  he  listened  to  every  objection  with  good  manners,  and  an- 
swered it  with  good  nature,  as  well  as  good  sense/ 

The  metaphysical  reading  of  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  been 
'  desultory,  and  perhaps  scanty ;'  but  he  must  vigorously  have 
cultivated  that  faculty  of  analysis,  of  which  metaphysical  studies 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  favour  the  improvement. 
Questions  of  the  most  complex  kind  are  constantly  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  statesmen;  and  Mr.  Fox  certainly 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  reducing  these  to  the  most 
simple  forms,  and  in  tracing  the  infinite  ramification  of  par- 
ticulars to  the  great  trunk  of  a  few  general  principles.  He 
appears  always  to  have  seen  his  way  clear;  and  to  have 
pointed  out  to  others  the  right  path,  where  the  minds  of 
common  men  would  have  been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  errone- 
ous  calculations. 

The  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox  was  often  resplendently  displayed 
in  vanquishing  the  pertinacious,  prejudiced,  and  narrow-minded 
resistance  which  he  experienced  from  the  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  He  shewed,'  says  the  author,  *  peculiar  dexterity  in  unravel- 
ling the  webs  of  technical  sophistry,  and  peculiar  zeal,  too,  in 
scattering  to  the  winds  all  the  mischievous  fallacies  wrapped  up  in 
them  by  certain  disputants,  who,  from  the  mechanical  influence 
of  their  daily  employment,  direct  their  attention  to  the  darker 
side  of  human  characters  and  human  affairs,  who  feel  their  use- 
fulness to  consist,  rather  in  enforcing  restraints,  than  in  regu- 
lating encouragements,  who  too  frequently  acquire  more  ex- 
pertness  in  imparting  plausibility  to  misrepresentation,  than^ 
luminousness  to  truth,  who  sometimes  lose  in  real  wisdom  not 
less  than  they  gain  in  artificial  subtilty,  and  who  chiefly  derive 
their  information  from  the  remote  analogies  or  arbitrary  ruleF 
of  jurisprudence,  rather  than  from  the  affinities  and  contra- 
rieties of  political  systems,  and  the  diversified  energies  of  moral 
causes. 

*  Such,  dear  sir,  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  when  he 
rose  to  ex^vlain  what  others  had  been  labouring  to  distort  or  to 
disguise — when  he  extricated  right  premises  from  the  knots  of 
wrong  conclusions — when  he  opened  some  new  tract  to  princi- 
ples, through  a  long  and  crowded  maze  of  precedents — when 
he  rescued  credulity  from  the  snares  spread  for  its  weakness, 
by  the  nimble  slights  of  interpretation,  and  amidst  "  the  noisy 
strife  of  tongues" — ^when  he  crushed  petulance  under  the  weight 
of  argument— when. Jie  vanquished  ingenuity  by  the  tactics  of 
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common  sense — when  he  set  well  disciplined  facts  in  array 
ag^ainst  a  column  of  sturdy  assumptions,  preceded  by  raw  re- 
cruits of  jests  aifd  jeers,  protected  in  the  more  vulnerable  quar- 
ters, by  light  hussars  of  quirks  and  quibbles,  and  followed  by  a 
sable  rear-guard  of  veteran  truisms,  ready  at  any  time  to  swell 
'  the  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  wordy  war,  and  to  serve 
like  Swiss  ntercenaries,  under  any  leader,  and  in  any  cause.* 

An  admirable  parallel  is  soon  afterwards  drawn  by  the  au- 
thor, between  the  lawyers  and  the  schoolmen,  in  which 
Philopatris  exhibits  his  usual  nicety  of  verbal  distinctions  and 
his  wonted  copiousness  of  phrase.  The  negligent  compla- 
cency  of  Mr.  Fox's  general  behaviour  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  is  thus  justly  described  : 

'  It  was  the  native  ease  and  frankness  of  a  mind  reposing  on 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength,  and  disdaining  to  force 
attentioB  by  turbulent  self-importance,  or  to  conciliate  favour  by 
appearing  tu  be  what  it  was  not.  Among  judicious  observers 
of  the  real  man,  it  had  (he  same  effect  which  artists  ascribe  to 
wet  drapery  on  well-wrought  statues.  It  delighted  his  friends,  it 
softened  for  a  while  his  enemies,  and  it  offended  only  vain  and 
testy  persons  who  overrated  perhaps  their  own  consequence,  and 
who  had  been  taught  to  estimate  the  propriety  of  demeanour 
by  its  studied  and  multiplied  formalities.' 

The  author  then,  with  considerable  felicity  of  argument- 
and  illustration,  refutes  the  malevolent  calumny,  which  was 
once  very  rife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's,  that  Mr. 
Fox  had  been  guilty  of  personal  disrespect  to  the  sovereign. 
He  concludes  with  saying,  that  he  has  never  beeu  able 
to  trace  this  story 

*  beyond  the  prattle  of  those  gaudy  triflers,  whose  busy  hum 
and  mischievous  whispers  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  mo- 
ment in  fjuarters  where  the  temptations  to  lying  are  so  strong, 
the  opportunities  so  numerous,  and  the  consequences  so  per* 
nicious/ 

We  think  that  the  author  is,  on  the  whole,  more  happy  in 
delineating  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox  as  an  orator  than  as 
a  man.  In  this  part  of  his  work  we  follow  him  with  more 
pleasure  and  interest  than  in  the  preceding.  Here  we  wish 
neither  to  add  nor  to  take  away.  Here  we  shall  quote 
largely,  and  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 

'  The  most  severe  and  fastidious  critic  would  hardly  withhold 
the  praise  of  originality  from  the  manner  of  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence^ 
and  perhaps  no  public  speaker  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  en- 
comiun)  wuicb  Quintilian  bestowed  upon  the  philosophical  writ- 
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ings  of  Brutus :  "  Scias  eum  sentire  quae  dicit.'*  Systematically 
Mr.  Fox  imitated  no  man,  and  to  no  man,  who  is  not  endowed 
with  tiie  same  robustness  of  intellect,  and  the  same  frankness  oi" 
disposition,  is  he  a  model  for  imitation.  The  profuse  imagery  ojf 
Mr.  Burke,  and  the  lofty  sententiousness  of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  pro-t 
duced  many  followers  among  the  "  tumidos,  ac  sui  jactantes,  et 
ambiliosos  institores  eloquentise.'*  But  the  simple  and  native 
grandeur  of  Mr.  Fox  is  likely  to  stand  alone  in  the  records  of 
llnglish  oratory.  Every  man  of  taste  would  abandon  the  hope 
of  resembling  him  in  the  rapidity  of  his  elocution,  in  the  quickness 
jand  multiplicity  of  his  conceptions,  in  the  inartificial  and  diversi- 
fied structure  of  his  diction,  in  the  alertness  of  his  escapes  from 
objections  which  we  should  have  pronounced  insuperable,  in 
the  fresh  interest  he  poured  into  topics  which  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  in  the  unexpected  turn  he  gave  to  parliamentary 
conflicts,  which  had  already  exercised  the  prowess  of  veteran 
combatants.  .  Every  man  of  sense,  if  he  reflects  upon  these  trans- 
cendental excellences,  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  complaints 
^vhich  hearers  in  the  gallery,  and  hearers  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  have  so  often  made  of  their  inability  to  follow  Mr.  Fox 
through  all  his  impetuous  sallies,  his  swift  marches,  and  his  sud- 
den evolutions— to  calculate  at  the  moment  alHhe  value  of  argu- 
ments acute  without  refinement,  and  ponderous  without  exagger- 
ation— to  discern  all  the  sources  and  all  the  bearings  of  one  ob- 
servation, when,  without  any  respite  to  their  attention,  they 
were  called  away  to  hsten  to  another  equally,  apposite,  sound, 
and  comprehensive.'  ' 

Every  person,  who  bas  heard  Mr.  Fox  speak,  will  un- 
doubtedly assent  to  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  following 
dhservations.  V  , 

'The  openings  of  his  speeches  were,  I  grant,  sometimes  slovenly 
and  uninteresting,  and  sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  by 
Words,  when  his  mind  was  oppressed  by  crowds  of  thought  which 
outran  his  powers  of  utterance,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  resolution  to  repress,  o-:  any  ingenuity  to  methodise  instan- 
taneously. But  as  he  advanced,  he  never  failed  to  summon  up 
growing  strength  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  subject — 
fiever  slackened  his  pace  for  the  sake  of  momentary  relief  to 
himself  from  intense  exertion-^never  digressed  designedly  for  the 
tnere  purpose  of  amusing  or  deceiving  his  audience,  nor  ever 
istumbled  without  the  power  of  rising  from  his  fall  with  increased 
vigour  and  increased  speed,  ^n  the  close,  he  rarely  professed  to- 
assist  the  indolent  by,  recapitidation,  or  endeavoured  tp  s90tliL 
the  captious  by  apology :  he  disdained  to  catch  applause  by  a, 
glittering  sentiment  or  a  sonorous  period :  he  said  what  at  the 
instant  appeared  fittest  to  be  said,  and  "according  to  the  different 
8t'»tefe'«f  nis'^bwii  iriihd,'oir 'the  different  characters  of  the  question, 

>l  y  .   ■  ■   1    .i]         .'  -I    ...  ^  ^     ,  :.    .      ■  '.       •  :  '    '  .     -  ■" 
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he  was  temperate  without  lanoruor,  earnest  without,  turbulence, 
pithy  without  quaintness,  or  solemn  without  grimace/ 

Again,  says  the  eloquent  writer, 

'  Mr.  Fox  did  not  bestrew  his  exordiums  with  technical  phrases 
coined  in  the  mintage  of  rhetoric.  He  did  not  tacitly  com- 
pliment the  sagacity  of  his  hearers,  nor  entrap  them  into  admi- 
ration of  his  own  precision,  by  loud  and  reiterated  professions  of 
solicitude  to  be  precise.  He  did  not  begin  with  requiring  their 
attention  to  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of  divisions,  and  then 
insidiously  throw  in  some  extraneous  matter  to  make  them  over- 
look the  studied  riolation  of  the  order  before  proposed,  to  catch 
the  credulous  by  surprise,  and  to  let  the  unwary  imagine  that  a 
difficulty  had  been  solved,  because  the  intention  of  solving  it  had 
been  confidently  announced.  His  transitions  were  indeed  abrupt, 
but  not  offensive.  They  exercised  our  judgment,  but  did  not 
perplex  or  mislead  it.  Artless  and  eager,  he  pushed  onwards 
where  inferior  speakers  would  have  been  anxiously  employed  ia 
anticipatmg  petty  cavils,  in  deprecating  perverse  interpretations, 
in  stimulating  the  dull,  and  flattering  the  attentive.  If  a  vivid 
conception  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  he  chased  it  till  he  had  seized 
and  laid  open  every  property  which  belonged  to  his  subject,  and 
upon  quitting  it,  he  without  effort  returned  to  the  leading  points 
of  the  debate.* 

The  author  next  animadverts  with  considerable  force  a* 
argument  and  display  of  eloquence  opon  an  assertion,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke,  by  Sjr  James  Mackirttosh, 
in  his  elegant  character  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  words  which  arC 
imputed  to  Mr.  Burke,  are — *  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
man  born  to  be  loved,'  and  *  by  slow  degrees  he  became  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  Mr.  Burke  had  e\et 
seen.'  Philopatris  seems  to  suppose  that  these  words  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  insidiously  quoted  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  depreciate  tJic  oratorical  excellence  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  to  cancel  h\i  claim  to  the  praise  of  the  highest 
elocpjence.  AVe  were  inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion,  on  first 
reading  this  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh; but  a  recent  a«d  more  attentive  perusal  has  caused  somtf 
change  in  that  opinion.  The  following  extract  from  the 
character  of  Si^  James,  while  it,  in  a  few  words,  most  hap- 
pily delineates  the  manner  of  Mr.  Fox  as  a  public  speaker, 
bestows  on  him  (he  most  exalted  praise  which  eloquence  can 
claim. 

*  When-  \e  began  to  speak,'  says  the  Mcorder  of  Bombay, '  a{ 
eoRxnon  observer , might  have  though*  him  awkward;  and  efc* 
a  coufiutumate  jud^  eould  only  have  been  struck  wiXh  the  ^* 
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quisite  justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of 
his  manners.  But,  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time,  than 
he  was  changed  into  another  being.  He  forgot  himself' and  every 
thing  around  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject.  His  genius 
•warmed  and  kindled  as  he  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  au- 
dience. Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept 
along  their  feelings  and  CQnviction.' 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  man 
more  transcendent  powers  of  eloquence  than  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  attributed  to  Mr.  J^ox,  in  the  words  which 
we  have  printed  in  italics.  Sir  James  adds,  what  certainly 
wps  not  intended  to  qualify  nor  extenuate  the  eulogy  : 

*  He  certainly  possessed^  above  all  moderns,  that  union  of  reason, 
simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He 
Vias  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes.' 

When  Sir  James  afterwards  quotes  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  says  that  he  rose  *  by  slow  degrees  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the  world  ever  saw,* 
we  do  not  think  that  he  purposed  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  he  had  just  described  in  lan- 
guage worthy  of  the  subject;  but  that  he  used  the  word  *  de- 
bater,' not  as  meaning  a  mere  contentious  wrangler,  or  wordy 
disputant  in  the  forum  of  politics,  but  a  man  who  was  emi- 
nently quahfied  to  shine  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  force  con- 
viction on  his  auditors,  to  efface  the  impressions  of  his  oppo-. 
nents,  and  to  triumph  over  the  passions  and  the  opinions  of 
those  who  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice.  Could  higher 
praise  than  this  be  bestowed  on  Demosthenes,  or  on  any  other 
orator  of  ancient  or  modern  times? 

Mr.  JBurke  probably  used  the  word  '  debater'  without 
much  precision,  as  denoting  generally  one  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contentions  of  the  English  parliament;  and,  if 
to  this  general  idea  of  a  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly  we 
add  *  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished'  *  that  the  world 
ever  saw,'  no  parsimony  of  praise  can  in  this  instance  justly 
be  imputed  either  to  Mr.  Burke  or  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
|lad  Sir  J.  M.  used  the  words  in  question  with  insidious 
detraction,  merely  to  lower  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  pub- 
lic estmiaticn,  as  if  it  were  nierely  the  art  of  a  prize-fighting 
coptroversionylist,  he  would  not  certainly  have  decorated  hin* 
with  such  rich,  such  anjple,  but  appropriate  praise,  as  the 
preceding  sentences,  which  we  have  extracted  from  his  character, 
contain.  We  shall  not  therefore  quarrel  with  Mr.  Burke,  noy 
with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  calling  Mr. Fox  'the  most 
Mdaiit  and  accomplished  pEaATfiR*  W  W>y  »g€  or  country 
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in  the  world.  Neither  of  them  probably  used  the  term  with 
philological  precision ;  and  we  suppose  that  if  the  word  speaker 
or  orator  had  been  substituted  for  debater,  even  our  erudite 
friend  Philopatris  Varvicensis  would  allow  that  neither  Mr. 
Burke  nor  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  envious  panegyrists. 

Those  to  whom  we  are  best  known  will  not  rashly  accuse 
us  of  any  intention  to  flatter  either  the  maiies  of  Mr.  Burke, 
whom  we  do  not  perhaps  venerate  quite  so  much  as  even  Phi- 
lopatris Varvicensis,  or  the  living  personality  of  Sir  Jameg 
Mackhitosh,  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  to  whom  we  arc 
strangers.  But  we  thought  it  a  duty  thus  briefly  to  defend 
both  the  deceased  Mr.  Burke  and  the  still  living  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  from  a  misconception  we  are  sure,  a  perfectly  un- 
intentional misconception  of  their  words,  by  the  erudite  author 
of  this  work.  We  have  still  great  pleasure  in  quoting  part  of 
what  Philopatris  says  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fox  was  someliiing 
more  than  the  '  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  that 
the  world  ever  saw,'  because  it  will  apply  to  the  gewera/ 
character  of  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence,  whether  the  term  debater 
were  only  laxly  and  inconsiderately  used  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, or  strictly  and  insidiously  employed  onpurpose  to  tarnish 
the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  fame. 

*  If,'  tsays  Philopatris  Varvicensis,  *  readiness  in  the  application 
of  general  principles  to  particular  occasions — if  the  fruits  of  long 
and  laborious  research  into  the  usages  of  parliament^  into  the 
spirit  of  jurisprudence  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  into  the 
latvs  of  nations,  into  the  national  cliaracier  and  national  resour' 
ces  of  allies  and  foes,  into  the  opinions,  practices,  and  memorable 
sayings  of  the  most  renowned  statesmen  in  all  governments,  po- 
pular and  regal,  and  all  ages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  all  the  great  events  by  which  great 
empires  have  been  raised  or  depressed— if  copiousness,  and  even 
felicity  in  illustrating — if  earnestness  in  enforcing— if  vehemence 
in  refuting— if  plainness  of  language  without  vulgarity,  and  gran* 
deur  without  bombast— if  these  be  the  constituents  of  oratory, 
Mr.  Fox  has  a  most  indisputable  claim  to  the  name  of  an  orator. 
Whether  indeed  the  merit  of  Mr.  Fox  be  measured  by  his  ability 
to  enlighten  a  senate,  or  assist  in  a  cabinet,  to  accommodate  spe- 
culation to  action,  or  combine  utility  with  truth,  we  see  the  same 
unclouded  perspicuity  in  his  statements,  the  same  undisturbed 
regularity  in  his  reasonings,  the  san)e  peculiar  and  varied  colours 
in  his  diction,  and  the  same  correctness,  fertihty,  and  originality 
in  his  conceptions. — Yes,  he  was  a  wonderful  speaker,  a  wonder- 
ful statesman,  and  in  perseverance,  patience,  placability,  and 
probity,  a  most  wonderful  man.* 

The  following  criterion  of  the  real,  essential  excellence  of 
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Mr.  Fox's  oratory  appears  to  us  to  be  singularly  judicious  and 
wise  : 

♦While  some  great  and  long-expected  event  is  suspended,  or 
some  important  interest  is  at  stake,  we  are  impressed  instanta- 
neously by  the  slighlest  as  well  as  the  weightiest  considerations 
which  a  skilful  orator  may  set  before  us — After  those  events 
have  gone  bj,  or  those  interests  have  ceased  to  be  implicated  in 
the  discussion  of  any  political  question,  our  attention  languishes, 
and  our  indifference  generally  passes  from  the  question  itself 
to  every  object  associated  with  it  in  the  speeches,  the  writings, 
or  even  the  actions  of  men.  But  wheresoever  this  is  not  the 
case— where,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  after  the  cessation  of  all  per- 
sonal concern,  and  in  the  absence  of  immediate  sympathy  with 
a  speaker  or  an  audience,  we  feel  as  it  were  his  ideal  presence-^- 
where  the  anticipations  of  memory  furnish  gratifications  not  less 
enchanting  than  novelty  itself— where  the  illusions  of  imagina- 
tion convert  the  past  into  the  present — where  the  affections  pre- 
serve a  kind  of  elastic  force  after  impulse  upon  impulse,  and 
vibrate  again  and  again  in  the  same  direction,  with  undiminished 
vigour,  can  we  require  a  more  decisive  proof  of  genius  in  the 
orator,  who  can  at  will  thus  call  into  action  every  strong  and 
every  agreeable  emotion?  Let  the  merits  of  Mr.  Fox's  ablest 
orations  be  tried  by  this  test.  For  my  part,  when  I  look  into 
them  by  mere  chance,  I  cannot  quit  the  mingled  nourishment 
and  luxury  of  the  intellectual  repast,  till  I  come  to  the  close  of 
the  banquet,  I^aying  before  me  clearly  all  the  links  between 
cause  and  effect ;  opening  up  to  me  all  the  principles  by  which 
the  most  momentous  concerns  of  life  are  governed;  abounding 
with  inartificial,  but  most  impassioned  addresses  to  the  best 
feelings  of  the  soul  ;  and  elevated  by  the  proper  application  of 
those  hallowed  maxims,  which,  if  introduced  without  the  rant  of 
fanaticism,  or  the  whine  )f  hypocrisy,  cannot  fail  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  moral  beings,  destined  to  act,  and  to  be  acted  upon, 
amidst  other  beings  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  responsibility,  those  speeches  both  instruct  and 
interest  me  now,  not  less  than  ihey  instructed  and  interested  me 
upon  a  first  perusal,  when  many  external  circumstances  might  be 
supposed  to  concur  in  accelerating  and  augmenting  their  effect,. 

Though  we  think  that  the  author  has  been  more  diffuse  in 
his  strictures  on  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  quo- 
tation of  Sir  James  Mackintrsh  than  the  occasion  required, 
yet,  in  another  passage  of  his  work  Philopatris  appears  to  us  to 
Lave  bestovved  a  greater  share  of  praise  on  the  former  gentle- 
man th^n  we  expected  to  read,  and  than  we  believe  him  entitled 
liQ  receive. 

'  In  the  controversy,'  says  the  author,*  which  arose  about  a  late 
revolution,  JMjr.  Burke  is  entitled  to  my  gratitude  and  my  respect, 
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(or  spreading  before  thp  world  many  adamantine  and  imperish- 
able truths,  which  are  quite  worthy  of  protection  from  his  zeal, 
jind  embellishment  from  his  eloquence — many,  which  unfold  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action,  and  their  effects  upon  human 
happiness — many,  in  which  he  unites  the  ready  discernment  of 
ai  statesman  with  the  profound  views  of  a  philosopher — many, 
which  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  mast  deserve  the  serious 
considera^on  of  all  governors  and  all  subjects — many,  which  at 
a  most  important  crisis,  mis^ht  have  averted  the  outrages  and  the 
calamities  we  have  to  lament  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom — many, 
which  the  principles  of  our  own  constitution  amply  justified,  and 
in  which  the  good  morals  and  the  good  order  of  society  were  in- 
terested deeply  and  permanently.' 

We  do  not  thiuk  that  the  expressions, '  spreading  before  the 
world  adamantine  and  imperishable  truths'  are  the  happiest 
which  the  author  could  have  chosen  from  his  sumptuous  ward- 
robe of  rhetorical  phraseology.  We  have  heard  farmers  talk 
of  *  spreading  manure  on  their  fields/  but  if  these  truths  were 
adamantine,  how  could  they  be  spread?  We  may  spread 
mould,  but  we  cannot,  in  the  same  sense,  spread  a  substance 
harder  than  Portland  stone.       Besides,  if  these  truths   were ' 

*  adamantine  and  imperishable,'  as  the  author  asserts,  what 
protection  could  they  derive  from  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Burke ? 
That  these  truths  might  be  embellished  by  his  eloquence  we 
can  in  some  degree  allow;  but  then  the  embellishment  would 
not  heighten  the  attractions  any  more  than  a  Norwich  shawl 
throwi^over  the  bosom  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  We  are  next 
told  that  Mr.  Burke  *  spread  before  the  world'   many    truths 

*  which  unfold  the  secret  springs  of  human  action;'  now 
though  we  were  formerly  conversant  with  the  political  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Burke,  we  do  not  remember  any  truths  that  he 
ever  unfolded  which  had  not  been  disclosed  many  ages  before 
he  was  born.  The  author  adds,  that  Mr.  Burke  'spread 
before  the  world*  many  truths,  '  in  which  he  unites  the  ready 
discernment  of  a  statesman  with  the  profound  views  of  a  phi- 
losopher.' If  the  sagacity  by  which  a  man  discovers  that,  by 
rehnquishing  his  former  opinions  and  deserting  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends  and  connexions,  he  may  add  to  his  stock  of  per- 
sonal emolument,  hpwever  much  he  may  deduct  from  bis  in- 
dividual respectability,  constitute  *  the  ready  diacernment  of  a 
statesman,'  we  will  not  refuse  to  Mr.  Burke  this  species  of 
panegyric.  Byt  we  hardly  know  how,  by  any  mode  of  intCF- 
pretation,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  '  profoundness  of  a  philoso- 
p^r,'  unless  *  profound'  be  equivalent  to  subterraneous  and 
dafl^.  For  though  we  might  readily  allow  that  Mr.  Burke 
cast  his  pD'ju^g  ^j-es^s)'^U\J^^<;iQU§;|^QetratioB  iot9.t^e;tbva3 
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beneath,  we  cannot  so  willingly  accede  that  he  lifted  them  up, 
like  a  benevolent  religionist,  to  the  heavens  above. 

Philopatris  himself  soon  after  spares  us  the  necessity  of  de- 
lineating the  character  of  Mr.  Burke;  for  he  says  that 

*  his  judgment  and  his  imagination  were  under  the  tyranny  of 
his  undisciphned  and  angry  passions — that  he  infused  into  his 
writings  the  same  unexampled  and  unrelenting  violence  which 
burst  forth  in  his  speeches — that  his  raillery  was  sometimes 
tainted  with  the  venom  of  vulgar  malignity,  his  statements  en- 
cumbered with  hideous  exaggeration,  and  his  metaphors  bloated 
and  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  loathsome  images;' 
that  '  in  his  pamphleteering  attack  upon  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, he  trampled  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  wreak  his 
spleeh  against  the  living — that  he  played  ofFthe  most  formidable 
artillery  of  argument  and  ridicule  that  ever  was  pointed  against 
the  interests  of  that  aristocracy  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend ;' — *  that  he  insulted  and  exasperated  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  enlighten  and  conciliate  the  lower  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity.' 

The  passage  which  we  shall  next  quote,  while,  we  fear, 
tliat  it  exhibits  but  too  true  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  Mr. 
Burke's  bosom  after  his  apostacy,  furnishes  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  those  inward  dissatisfactions,  those  corrosive  pangs 
and  unspeakable  regrets,  which  are  usually  experienced  by  in- 
terested and  perfidious  apostates.  Let  the  words  of  the  author 
be  well  and  seriously  pondered  by  those  who  are'pausmg  in 
the  vestibule  of  treachehy,  before  they  ask  admission  at  the 
door.  Hypocrisy  may  smile  as  they  enter,  and  corrvp- 
T»  o  N  may  point  to  her  cups  of  sweets  or  her  hoards  of  gold ; 
but  CONSCIENCE  with  her  scorpions  pursues  them  by  day 
and  scares  them  by  night. 

'  Proselytes,  after  a  few  misgivings,  soon  glow  with  the 
real  or  pretertded  fervour  of  zealots — Zealots,  expecting  opposi- 
tion, cool  into  determined  bigots — and  bigots,  meeting  with  it, 
rankle  into  persecutors.  In  order  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
indignation  of  the  persons  whom  they  have  deserted,  they  adopt 
every  prejudice,  inflame  every  passion,  and  minister  indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  good  and  every  bad  purpose  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  have  delivered  over  their  interests  and  their  honour 
— But  if  they  happen  to  be  gifted  with  keen  sensibility,  roost  sa- 
lutary is  the  warning  which  they  furnish  to  men  who  are  yet 
hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  guilt:  for,  in  sudden  wealth,  or 
fleeting  popularity,  they  receive  a  very  precarious  recompence 
for  the  want  of  those  gratifications  which  honest  ambition  had 
formerly  supplied— Impatient  of  that  dreary  vacuity,  which  in 
jptive  minds  follows  the  loss  of  their  wonted  employments,  they 
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prowl  for  some  prey  to  their  growing  appetite  for  mischief,  and 
discerning  it  in  the  associates  whose  regard  they  suppose  to  be 
ahenated,  they  spring  with  equal  fury  upon  their  defects  and 
their  accomphshments,  their  failings  and  their  virtues — They  are 
too  stilF-necked  to  propose  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  too  high-crested  to  accept  forgiveness,  even  when  they 
are  required  to  forgive — They  brood  in  silence  over  the  wrongs 
they  have  committed,  and  the  retaliations  they  have  provoked — 
They  find  themselves  alike  insensible  to  the  comforts  of  solitude, 
and  the  joys  of  society — ^They  vainly  call  to  their  aid  the  visions 
of  self-delusion,  and  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  when  they 
would  bar  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  against  the  intrusions  of 
remorse — They  hate  where  they  are  conscious  of  not  being 
loved,  and  try  without  success  to  love,  where  they  are  doubtful 
how  long  they  may  be  themselves  esteemed — Worn  out,  at  last, 
with  unceasing  inquietude,  they  are  numbered  among  the  dead, 
with  scarcely  one  sigh  from  those  whom  they  have  abandoned, 
•r  one  blessing  from  those  whom  they  have  courted.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  happy  it  is  for  us  to  re- 
member, that  Mr.  Fox  neither  felt,  nor  deserved  to  feel  them/ 

Much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  to  those  who  will  re- 
flect,  much  instruction  are  contained  in  the  general  remark 
which  is  included  in  the  two  first  sentences  of  the  following 
quotation ;  and  much  discrimination  and  justness  are  evinced 
in  that  remark  as  specifically  applied  to  Mr.  Burke,  to  Mr, 
Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  truth  itself,  which  shows  how 
mankind  ultimately  apportion  their  esteem  rather  to  virtue 
and  to  principle  than  to  more  dazzling  qualities,  ought  to  be 
continually  brought  before  the  view  of  men  in  exalted  public 
stations,  that  they  may  be  taught  that  the  regard  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, which  is  always  the  object  of  honourable  am- 
bition, can  be  rendered  permanent  only  by  the  practice  of  in*, 
corruptible  integrity : 

*  Strong  and  agreeable,*  says  the  venerable  writer,  '  as 
are  the  feelings  of  admiration,  yet,  unless  they  be  sustained 
by  the  approbation  of  moral  qualities  in  their  object,  they 
gradually  languish,  and  at  length  subside  into  cold  indiffer- 
ence. Though  wit  for  a  time  may  amuse,  and  genius  delight 
us,  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  mankind  induce  thtm  to 
take  a  permanent  interest  only  in  the  disposition  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Burke,  who,  by  the  sorcery  of  his  eloquence,  had 
captivated  the  senate,  agitated  a  whole  people  with  indignation 
and  terror,  and  stirred  up  sovereigns  to  hostile  confederacies,  is 
at  this  hour  almost  forgotten  by  those  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  please,  and  those  whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked — by  the 
supple  race  of  courtiers,  and  by  the  "  swinish  herd."  Mr.  Pitt 
seems  to  be  less  censured  by  his  former  adversaries,  and  less 
idolized  by  his  former  panegyrists.    Th«  gratitude  of  some  fof 
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favours  received,  the  predilection  of  others  for  the  system  of 
politics  which  is  now  thought  to  prevail,  the  pleasing  remena- 
brance  of  personal  friendship,  and  the  sincere  participation  of 
that  respect  which  all  his  countrymen  felt  for  his  magnanimous 
contempt  of  pelf,  preserve  some  degree  of  veneration,  and  I  add, 
affection  for  his  name.  No  man  was  ever  more  applauded  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  ;  and  conspicuous,  most  assuredly,  will  be 
his  talents  in  the  records  of  history.  Yet  the  brilliancy  of 
many  of  his  speeches  has  fainted  with  the  freshness  of  the  occa- 
bion  which  produced  them,  and  the  sentiment  of  popular  admi-> 
ration  which  during  his  life-lime  was  most  lively,  has  undergorte 
a  partial  decay.  But  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  little  to  give  beyond 
good  wishes,  and  little  to  receive  from  other  men,  beside  the 
same  wishes  as  the  recompence  of  his  good  meaning,  even  now 
keeps  a  hold,  which  from  the  regret  that  mingles  with  it,  is 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  that  which  he  had  when  he  was  livings 
upon  our  attention,  esteem,  and  lore.  He  will  long  continue  to 
Keep  it,  because  his  actions  were  not  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
fessions, because  his  political  virtues  were  not  disproportionate 
to  his  political  abilities,  and  because  his  errors  and  infirmities 
were  not  accompanied  by  cowardice,  fickleness,  dissimulation, 
or  venality.' 

After  some  remarks  oh  the  closing  scene  of  Mr*.  F6X;V 
life,  on  the  regrets  which  were  excited  by  hisd^ath,  and  tHe 
riesjiect  with  which  his  remains  were  attended'  to  his  long' 
hoiile,  the  author  says, 

*  They  who  pursue  the  plain  and  straight  course  from  which  he 
never  swerved,  will  do  just  homage  to  his  moral  and  intellectual 
excellences,  and  will  obtain  to  themselves  immortal  honour  for 
their  sagacity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  integrity.  But  they  who 
strike  aside  into  the  dark  and  crooked  bye-paths  which  he  al- 
ways shunned,  will  stand  convicted  of  insulting  his  riicmory,  of 
sacrificing  patriotism  to  selfishness,  artd  of  heaping  disgrace  an"d" 
destruction  upon  that  empire,  which  his  principle's  had  adorri^dj 
and  which  his  counsels  might  have  preserved.' 

The  ample  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  this  wdrk 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  execution.  The  character  itself  contains  many  splendid 
passages,  but  there  is  much  inequality  in  the  whole.  The 
arrangement,  if  there  ever  were  any,  is  so  confused,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  perceived.  The  abstract  reflections  and  the 
general  remarks  ought  to  have  been  illustrated  by  particulars 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox.  For  want  of  historical  and  biogra- 
pTiical  exemplification,  some  of  those  passages,  on  which 
the  author  probably  bestowed  the  most  pains,  possess  the 
least  interest.  Tlie  digressions  are  too  numerous,  and  serve 
only  to  cause  a  fruitless  interruption  in  the  corrtinuity  of  the 
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sketch,  and  take  the  attention  too  much  off  the  original  por- 
trait, which  ought  never  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  sight. 
In  the  delineations  of  character,  when  extraneous  sketches  are 
introduced,  it  should  be  done  only  to  heighten  the  effect  by 
means  of  contrast.  Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author 
composes  with  facility,  yet,  we  know  not  whence  it  arises,  but 
most  of  his  sentences  appear  to  have  been  produced  w  ith 
effort.  The  author's  brain  is  often  in  travail,  but  Lucina 
does  not  always  favour  the  birth.  The  f^jetus  which  is  born 
is  indeed  rarely  deficient  in  bulk,  but  it  is  more  seldom  thut  it 
possesses  simplicity  of  form  or  elegance  of  appearance. 

When  the  ideas  of  the  author  are  filled  with  the  ore  of  pure 
gold,  it  is  often  beaten  out  into  such  thin  lamhise  in  the  dx> 
panse  of  his  diction,  that  the  perception  of  solidity,  of  weight 
and  value,  almost  disappear.  Philopatris  is  a  great  master  of 
words ;  but  there  are  occasions  w  hen  he  pours  forth  more  than 
the  occasion  requires.  Perspicuity  is  the  first  beauty  of  style) 
and  whether  we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Grecian 
masters,  wc  think  that  good  sense  will  warrant  us  in  affirming 
that  precision  is  the  next.  Why  do  we  speak  or  write  but  to 
be  understood?  but  is  not  the  sense  always  tardily  conveyed 
to  the  understanding  where  the  speaker  or  ibe  writer  employs 
a  superfluity  ofwoi-ds?  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  all 
metaphorical  glitter  should  be  avoided  in  a  philosophical  trea- 
tise, as  tending  rather  to  dazzle  the  mind,  than  to  enable  it  to; 
see  clear.  Perhaps  as  we  make  farther  advances  in  good 
taste,  which  is  nothing  more  than  good  sense,  our  political 
and  moral  writers  will  learn  to  avoid  all  r'letorical  embellibh- 
mcnt  which  the  subject  itself  does,not  spontaneously  suggest. 

If  flowers  naturally  spring  up  in  the  intellectual  path,  owing 
to  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
visable to  let  them  bud,  and  bloom,  and  shed]  tlieij'  fra- 
grance around;  but  an  author  is  very  injudicious  who  suffers 
his  diction  to  display  more  blossoms  than  fruit.  The  pages  of 
Philopatris  are  often  crowded  with  metaphors :  and  those 
metaphors  are  inflated  by  amplification  beyond  their  natural 
dimensions.  The  mind  of  the  author  is  full' of  imagery;  and 
though  that  iruagery  is  often  very  sumptuous,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  his  need.  When  Philopatris  once  begins 
to  chase  a  favourite  idea,  he  does  not  quit  it  till  he  has  tor- 
tured it  to  dtath.  We  are  not  very  ofteu  friends  to  long  sen- 
tences ;  for  long  sentences  are  enemies  to  perspicuity.  But  some 
of  the  sentences  of  Philopatris  Varviceusis  are  extended  to  such 
a  length,  that  he  must  have  good  lungs  who  can  read  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  without  being  out  of  breath.  One  of  these 
HCtttences  occupie*  bo  less  than  four  pages  (vol.  i .  pp.  '^3  — '♦o7  >, 
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tind  clause  is  piled  upan  clause^  till  the  memory  is  confused  and 
the  clue  of  connection  is  lost.  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
fix  the  precise  number  of  members  or  clauses  of  which  a  sen- 
tence should  consist,  yet  the  good  sense  of  the  writer  will 
generally  suggest  the  boundary  which  it  ought  not  to  exceed. 
It  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  attention  and 
perplex  the  memory.  There  is  a  rule  of  correctness,  of  pro- 
portion and  of  beauty,  in  a  well-formed  mind,  which  is  better 
than  all  the  rules  of  the  ancients.  Philopatris  Varvicensis 
would  have  written  better  if  his  learning  had  been  less.  We 
Ao  not  blanie  deference  to  authority;  it  may  be  and  it  often 
is  both  prudent  and  wise :  but  a  man  ought  always  to  rely 
rather  on  his  own  strength  than  on  artificial  props.  Philopa- 
tris Varvicensis  often  suffers  his  erudition  to  weaken  the  native 
vigour  of  his  understanding.  He  often  invokes  other  writers 
to  his  aid,  when  their  arguments  are  less  clear  or  more  feeble 
than  his  own. 

When  some  ancient  or  modern  writer  has  expressed  any  ar- 
gument more  forcibly  than  we  possess  the  capacity  of  doing,  it 
may  be  excusable  to  employ  his  words,  and  to  spare  our  own ; 
but  what  end  can  it  serve  to  strew  the  page  with  innumer- 
able quotations?  It  may  indicate  learning,  or  rather  the  pos- 
session of  books ;  for  a  man  with  a  large  library  may  quote  to 
any  extent  that  he  thinks  fit.  But  does  it  promote  intellec- 
Ipal  proficiehcy  I  Does  it  serve  the  cause  of  truth  ?  We  think 
not.  The  practice  was  very  common  to  obstruct  the  page,  con- 
fuse the  mind,  and  perplex  the  sight  with  quotations  in  writers 
of  the  century  before  the  last,  but  the  custom  has  gradually 
grown  into  disuse  as  learning  has  been  more  generally  diffused. 
A  writer  is  not  now  thought  more  judicious  nor  more  wise, 
merely  because  he  can  produce  numerous  passages  from  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  or  Rome.  We  do  not 
say  that  Philopatris  merits  the  name  of  pedant.  Pedantry  sup- 
poses the  affectation  of  learning,  and  Philopatris  is  too  really 
learned  and  too  unaffectedly  erudite  to  merit  the  name.  But 
still  we  should  have  been  more  pleased  if  he  had  been  more 
sparing  of  his  quotations.  His  m.emory  is  very  retentive,  his 
faculty  of  association  quick,  and  his  reading  exuberant;  but, 
what  we  want  to  see  is  rather  what  he  hiynself  thinks  on  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats,  than  what  others  have  thought 
before.  He  who  writes  English,  writes,  we  hope,  to  be  un- 
derstood by  an  English  reader;  but  how  is  an  English  reader 
to  understand  English,  no  small  portion  of  which  is  Greek .' 
What  should  we  think  of  an  English  writer,  every  other  sentence 
of  whose  book  shoul4  be  a  quotation  from  the  Welch.''  Even 
Philopatris  would  not  commend  this ?  And  why?  because  he 
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cfoes  not  understand  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons.  But 
how  nian}r  Britons  of  a  more  modern  date  are  ignorant  of  his 
Latin  and  his  Greek? 

One  of  the  notes  in  t!ie  second  volume  of  this  work,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  notice  as  it  desei  ves,  is  a  treatise  on  ca- 
pital punishments.  This  subject  is  treated  with  great  force  of 
sentiment  and  great  variety  of  erudition.  But  even  this  note, 
which,  in  quantity  of  matter  and  extent  of  discussion,  is  in  it<< 
self  a  volume,  is  raiher  a  cento  of  passages  from  other  writers 
than  a  regular  and  well-compacted  whole. 

Tlie  mind  of  Philopatris  Varvicensis  is  certainly  one  of 
superior  powers;  but, those  powers,  instead  of  being  concen-* 
trated  to  a  point,  and  directing  their  whole  strength  to  a  single 
object,  are  frittered  away  in  a  constant  search  after  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  which  he  details  with  scrupulous  nicety  and 
often  with  unnecessary  minuteness. 

l(  Philopatris  Varvicensis  be  convinced  that  capital  punish- 
ments are  unjust  in  their  principle  and  mischievous  in  their 
tendencies,  and  if  he  be  capable,  (and  who  can  question  his  ca- 
pacity f)  of  supporting  his  own  opinion  and  of  refuting  the  op- 
posite, by  a  series  of  convincing  and  lucid  arguments,  why 
should  he  rest  the  main  strength  of  his  case  rather  on  authority 
than  on  argument  ?  We  did  not  want  him  on  this  occasion  to 
detail  the  maxims  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  nor  the  well-known 
opinions  of  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Blackstone,  Paley,  and  fifty 
others  of  inferior  note,  but  to  put  forth  the  whole  force  of  his 
own  energetic  and  active  mind  in  the  defence  of  his  hypothesis. 
Our  wish  is  not  so  much  to  be  told  what  Hume  or  Paley 
thought,  but  what  Philopatris  thinks.  Inferior  writers  may 
strengthen  their  weakness  or  relieve  their  dulness  by  reference 
to  autiiorities  and  appeals  to  the  l.ving  or  the  dead ;  but  an 
author  of  such  transcendent  abilities  as  Philopatris  Varvicen- 
sis should  take  the  field  of  controversy  w  ithout  any  subsidiary 
troops,  and  should  trust  for  victory  to  his  own  unrivalltd 
powers. 

It  often  happens  that  when  Philopatris  has  produced  a  few 
splendid  sentences  in  which  the  thoughts,  the  imagery,  and  the. 
expressions  are  the  unborrowed  product  of  liis  owri  mind,  and 
when  we  are  most  highly  gratified  by  tlie  rich  display  of  his 
intellectual  preeminence,  the  pleasure  is  suddenly  dissipated, 
aiid  the  charm  broken,  by  a  piebald  paragraph  of  quotations, 
which  divert  the  attention  from  the  principal  subjett,  throw 
the  thoughts  into  a  new  train,  and  chill  the  glowing  sentimeitt 
of  admiration. 

Philopatris,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is  one  of  the  few 
ivriters  who  would  have  written  better   if  he  had  re*d  less. 

Ckit,  Rev,  Yoi,  l^  February,  IQIO.  K 
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Much  reading  has  made  him  anxious  to  display  its  variety  and 
extent.  His  book-lore  is  greater  than  that  of  most  other  men ; 
and  he  seems  restless  till  he  has  let  others  know  how  wide  and 
excursive  has  been  his  range.  Hence  his  intellectual  vigour 
is  exerted  rather  in  mustering  and  embattling  the  opinions  of 
others,  than  in  copiously  explaining  and  energetically  defend- 
ing his  own. 

The  other  notes,  which  compose  the  second  volume,  will 
afford  a  rich  repast  to  those  who  are  fond  of  desultory  erudi- 
tion, who  gaze  with  wonder  on  a  sumptuous  display  of  mani- 
coloured  eloquence,  and  love  to  feast  on  a  varied  dessert  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  all  placed  on  the  same  table,  and 
served  up  in  the  same  dish. 

It  would  have  given  us  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  if  we 
could  have  bestowed  a  more  unquahfied  eulogy  on  this 
singular  publication.  On  some  admirable  passages  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Fox  our  praise  has,  we  trust,  been  liberally,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  has  been  joyfully,  conferred.  Philopatris 
has  many  claims  to  our  personal  esteem  ; — but  as  reviewers 
we  consider  ourselves  in  some  measure  entrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  taste.  This  is  a  sacred  deposit,  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  have  never  wilful- 
ly betrayed.  We  know  that  many  persons  are  wout  to  look 
up  to  Philopatris  as  a  paragon  of  erudition;  who  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  they  cannot  do  wrong  if  they  adopt  his  mode  of 
composition  as  the  criterion  of  excellence.  But  we  cannot 
conscientiously  recommend  the  style  of  Philopatris  as  a  model 
of  perfection.  It  abounds  with  a  pompous  prodigality  of 
phrase,  of  which  the  imitation  must  vitiate  the  taste.  Juvenile 
nunds  are  particularly  liable  to  be  captivated  by  the  phantom 
of  a  great  name  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer,  as  far  as  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  extends,  to  act  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  as  the  admonisher  of  unwary  youth,  to 
point  out  the  seductive  blandishments  which  are  scattered  in 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  to  execute  the  sacred 
functions  of  criticism  with  rigid  impartiality,  without  being 
diverted  from  the  practice  either  by  friendship  or  by  enmity. 


Art.  II. — Wallace,  or  the   Fight  of  Falkirk;  a  metrical 
Romance.     4to.pp.Q'iO.     Cadell.     1809. 

THE  readers  of  the  Critical  Review  are  in  possession  of 
our  general  sentiments  regarding  that  species  of  modern 
poetry  to  whicli  its  inventors  have  chosen  to  affix  the  terra. 
*  metrical  romance.'  A  successful  leader  will  soon   bring  the 
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Jrtost  pernicious  novelty  into  fashion,  whether  in  politics,  phi- 
losophy, or  religion.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  influence  of  unquestioned  genius  should  have  made  many 
proselytes  to  the  comparatively  harmless  innovation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  versification;  and  we  are  fully  aware  that,  in  opposing 
the  partisans  of  a  new  doctrine  which  we  (whether  right  or 
wrong)  consider  as  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  English 
poetry,  we  have  incurred  the  risk  of  becoming  so  far  obnoxioiis 
to  a  majority  of  our  readers.  j  < 

Our  duty  (or  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty)  is  tlie 
only  ground  of  defence  on  which  we  rely  for  pardon  from 
these*' admirers  of  the  old  style  of  pathos;"  but  since,  further 
to  combat  the  system  which  we  condemn  would  be  only  to 
tread  again  in  the  same  steps  that  we  have  trodden  before  (for 
if  our  former  arguments  do  not  suffice,  we  know  of  no  new 
ones  that  are  likely  to  work  the  conversion  of*  our  opponents); 
to  avoid  unnecessar}-  and  painful  repetition,  we  will  proceed 
to  our  review  of  the  poem  now  before  us  with  reference  only 
to  the  individual  merits  of  its  execution,  and  without  a  remark 
on  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  it  avowedly  belongs. 

We  consider  ourselves  absolved  from  this  task  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  because  the  beauties  of  the  performance  are 
of  a  nature  almost  independent  of  the  style  or  method  of  its 
verslficatiotO  of  a  description  (unless  our  judgment  has  in  this 
instance  been  misled  by  our  feelings)  too  exalted  to  be  mate- 
rially depressed  or  elevated  by  the  mere  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  conveyed.  We  can  speak  only  from 
the  impression  made  on  our  own  minds  by  tlie  perusal;  and 
must  honestly  confess,  that  after  we  had  proceeded  far  enough 
in  the  narrative  to  be  interested  in  the  event  and  associated  in 
imagination  %^'ith  its  illustrious  hero,  it  became  to  us  a  matter 
of  total  indifference  whether  the  line  before  us  measured  ten 
or  only  eight  feet  in  length ;  whether  we  were  reading  a  *  me- 
trical romanf  e'  or  an  epic  poem.  In  the  spirit  of  cool  and 
cautious  criticism  we  should  not  say  indeed  that  we  approve 
of  the  style  which  the  poet  has  chosen,  or  that  we  do  not  wish 
a  more  regular  and  majestic  method  of  versification  had  been 
preferred ;  but  we  had  much  rather  lay  these  considerations 
aside,  or  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  who 
may  allow  them  as  much  weight  as  they  deserve  after  they 
have  read  the  poem. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  state,  that  report  attri- 
butes the' honour  of  this  composition  to  a  female,  arid,  indeed, 
the  introductory  verses  '  to  Miss  Gertrude  Louisa  Allen,* 
$eem  to  sanction  the  rumour.  Beyond  this,  and  her  own 
iivowal  tliatshe  is  an  Englishwoman^  we  have  no  knowledge 
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nor  suspicion  whatever  of  the  author's  name  or  circumstances. 
Presuming,  however,  on  the  truth  of  what  we  have  heard,  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  living  poet  of  our  sex  in 
whose  works  those  feelings  which  constitute  the  perfection  of 
the  poetical  character  are  .so  strongly  and  unequivocally  marked 
as  in  the  writings  of  two  ladies.  One  of  these  is  the  boast  of 
^Scotland ;  and  if  we  express  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  hailing 
the  other  as  a  native  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed,  let 
her  not  attribute  it  to  the  spirit  of  national  jealousy  (which, 
though  she  justly  condemns,  she  has  not,  we  think,  instanced 
by  a  just  example*),  but  to  that  of  an  honourable  emulation; 
disliking,  not  to  see  an  Englishman  outdone,  but  to  believe 
that  Englishmen  are  unable  to  equal  the  outdolngs  of  others.  ^ 
We  are  not  much  pleased  with  the  opening  of  the  poem.  If 
the  muses  must  be  addressed  at  all,  due  deference  should  be 
paid  to  their  character,  and  to  the  recollection  that  all  the 
realms  of  poetry  were,  by  the  fiction  which  created  them, 
submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  Does  not  a  disclaimer  of  their 
assistance,  then,  sound  a  little  contradictory  from  the  mouth 
of  a  poet?  But,  waving  this  objection  (which  possibly  is  not  a 
very  sound  one),  something  of  formality  and  quaintness,  at 
least,  would  have  been  spared,  had  the  poem  opened  with  the 
second  stanza,  and  the  '  Maids  of  Helicon'  been  let  alone; 
for  tlie  succeeding  invocation  is  not  only  sufficient  by  way  of 
introduction,  but  displays  so  much  warmth  of  imagination  as 
to  afford  a  favourable  presage  of  what  is  to  follow. 

'  Dark  Spirit  of  the  northern  lay, 

Hear  from  thy  misty  mountain  bleak  and  cold ! 

Pour  on  my  sight  long  ages  pass'd  away  ! 

Shew  me  the  deeds  of  old ! 

With  thy  unutterable  spell 

Bid  this  advent iirotis  breast  to  swell  !f 

Give  to  my  awe-struck  ears 

Tiie  murmurs  deep  of  long-sepulchred  years  ; 

And  to  my  wildly  vvaniJeriug  eyes 

Bid  the  dim  forms  of  mouldering  chiefs  arise. 

From  the  green  cairn's  moss-mantled  stone. 

To  those  who  sleep  with  kings — the  regal  dust  of  Scone.' 


*  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  whatever  might  have  been  the  indention  of 
Macklin,  is  not  now  to  be  considered,  nor  is  it  so  considered,  as  a  satin 
upon  the  Scotch,  bvit  upon  all  those,  whether  Scots  or  English,  who  cringe 
thems(  Ives  into  jjower  and  place.  And  this  is  a  race  not  extinct  in  either 
toinitry. 

f  The  lines  which  are  marked  in  italics  we  mean  to  exclude  from  the 
benefit  of  *jur  general  commendation,  for  reasons  vrhjch,  we  trust,  will  be 
tawi&fK  to  the  writer. 
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Here  llie  address  should  have  ended — the  two   concluding 
lines  are  mere  formality  and  repetition : 

*  Spirit  of  northern  song ! — Awake !    descend ; 
Bend  from  thy  misty  throne,  dark  spirit,  bend  V 

But  a  single  word  of  admonition  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient  to 
warn  a  writer  of  such  superior  powers  from  the  influence  of 
false  taste  and  puerility  of  expression. 

'  Now  faint  rose  the  distant  battle  song. 
Then  it  died  on  tlie  breeze  away, 
For  of  old  Dunblane  the  saintly  throng 
Hallow'd  the  closing  day  ; 
Heav'n's  beaming  arch  shone  clear  and  blue, 
And  the  sweet  broom  gli«ten'd  with  crystal  dew. 
And  the  Merle  and  the  Mavis  caroU'd  free. 
And  the  Lintwhite  pour'd  his  minstrelsy. 
And  a  mystic  joy  thro'  the  wild  groves  ran — 
Yet  stormy  and  dark  was  the  breast  of  man  ; 
And  the  azure  sky,  tho'  it  s])arkled  so, 
Was  big  with  an  injur'd  nation's  woe. 


But  nature's  gentle  voice  was  drown'd. 

For,  hark  to  the  pibroch's  battle  sound ! 

Hark  to  the  war-steed's  clattering  heel ! 

Hark  to  the  warrior's  clanging  steel ! 

In  the  wanton  breeze  tho  standard  plays. 

And  the  mail  gleams  bright  in  the  sun's  last  rays, 

And  fiercely  glances  many  an  eye. 

That  shall  ne'er  see  to-morrow's  evening  sky. 

And  the  heart  beats  warm  in  many  a  breast, 

Beats  warm  on  the  vigil  of  its  rest ! 

For  of  peaceful  years  a  false  array 

Oft  flatters  the  hero's  closing  day  ; 

And  many  a  smile  plays  to  deceive. 

Like  that  which  gilded  St.  Mary's  eve!** 


The  oppressions  under  which  Scotland  at  this  time  groaned 
being  rapidly  described^  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  the  men- 
tion of  her  hero. 

*  And  was  there  none, — no  Scottish  arm. 
In  whose  veins  the  native  blood  ran  warm  ? 


*  The  21st  of  July,  1298.     On  th«  succ^ding  d»y  was  fought  the  me- 
OlQpible  battle  of  Falkirk, 
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And  was  there  no  heart  in  the  tratppled  land 
That  spurn'd  the  usurper's  pi oud   command? 
Could  the  vvrong'd  leahn  no  arms  supply^, 
But  the  slavish  tear,  or  the  abject  sigh  i: 


From  Solwa}'s  oft-disputed  deep 

To  Stroma's  wild  and  stormy  isle, 

Froin  old  Braidalbin's  snow-crown'd  steep, 

Even  lo  the  pleasant  braes  of  Kyle, 

Was  the  cry  of  the  country  heard  ! 

From   each  mountain  brow,  or  broomy  heath, 

It  rousM   her  sons  from  their  sleep  of  death  ; 

Then  Wallace  like  a  storm-cloud  rose. 

And  roU'd  back  ruin  on  her  foes, 

And  the  soul  of  the  spoiler  fear'd  !* 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  as^ 
sembled  under  the  banners  of  Wallace  on  the  eve  of  the  battl^ 
— a  catalogue  not  of  barren  names  of  places  and  persons,  nor 
ornamented  by  petty  details  of  hauberks  and  habergeons, 
vaunt-braces  and  gambesons,  morions  and  basinets, — but  a 
trut  raialogue  raisojinte,  full  of  character,  of  good  description, 
and  just  discriniinalion.  The  second  personage  in  the  poem, 
the  constant  friend  and  intrepid  associate  of  its  hero,  is  nitro- 
duced  to  us  by  the  following  apostrophe: 

'Thy  country's  blessing  on  thy  name, 

Bold  fronted  hero  ! — gallant  Graeme  ! 

For  her,  how  many  of  thy  race 

Have  looked  destmction  in  the  face  ! 

And,  or  prophetic  whisperings  lie. 

Thro'  distant  dim  futurity 

Thy  name  shall  long  the  symbol  prove 

Of  loyal  faitli  and  patriot  love; 

Now  heav.  n  be  with  thee,  gallant  Graeme  1 

Thy  country's  blessing  gilds  thy  name  !' 

The  allusion  in  these  lines  is  very  evident,  to  the  noble 
Montrose,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  hero  here  apostro- 
phize*;, Sir  John  Grseme,  or  Graham,  of  DundafF.  But  this 
is  greijtly  exceeded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  delineation  of 
Wallace  himself,  which  is  as  finely  conceived  a?  any  thing  yve 
remember  in  poetry. 

'  Oh  Wallace  !  thy  bold  unruffled  brow 

Speaks  the  calm  of  a  noble  mind  ; 

Thou  hast  drank  of  the  wave  at  the  ebb  and  flow 

Thou  siand'st  like  an  oak,  while  tempests  blow,  * 

|Jubent  by  the  waveritig  wind ! 
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'Mid  the  bursting  flame,  or  the  midnight  flood, 

*Mid  horror's  wildest  scene, 

When  the  brooks  of  thy  couutry  are  swollen  with  bloodj 

Unshaken,  thy  soul  still  holds  her  mood, 

i\nd  thy  brow  is  still  serene  ! 

In  the  beat  of  destruction's  fatal  day, 

Thy  cheek  it  wax'd  not  pale, 

Though  the  soul  of  a  friend  still  flitted  away 

On  every  passing  gale  ; 

Nor  on  their  heads,  how  dear  soe'er, 

Dropp'd  from  thine  eye  one  funeral  tear, 

Nor  heaved  thy  heart  one  farewell  sigh. 

As  the  soldier  met  his  destiny  ; 

Nor  private  grief  nor  joy  he  knowj). 

Whose  bosom  is  fill'd  with  his  country's  woes.  • 


Such  Wallace  was, — and  many  a  year. 

Ere  he  had  spirit,  form,  or  limb. 

They  say,  that  voice  of  gifted  seer 

'Mid  tales  of  wonder,  death,  and  fear. 

Had  prophesied  of  him — 

Old  Learmont,  who  by  Leader's  stream,  ^ 

Beneath  the  wan  moon's  sickly  gleam,  > 

Dared  to  lill  his  mortal  eye  ^. 

To  the  glimmering  forms  which  glided  by, 

The  unborn  people  of  futurity  !' 

The  t^'O  most  powerful  barons  on  the  patriotic  side  are 
'  the  red  Comyn,'  a  character  well  knoun  in  hi8tory,'and  Sir 
John  Stewart,  of  Bonkill,  son  of  Alexander^  iiigl>  steward  of 
Scotland.  These  proud  and  valiant  noblemen  are  represented 
as  long  harbourii^  a  secret  Jealousy  of  the  intluence  obtained 
by  Wallace  ;  the  tirst  from  a  spirit  of  envy  and  malevolence, 
which  Anally  conspires  to  make  him  betray  his  country's 
cause  to  the  enemy;  the  second,  from  a  more  pardonable 
principle  of  high  ancestral  pride,  which  ill  brooks  to  see  the 
command  of  the  whole  nation  bestow  ed  ou  one  of  compa> 
ratively  ignoble  birth  and  small  possession*.  These  discon- 
tents now  burst  into  a  blaze ;  and  Stewart  begins  the  ungener* 
ous  attack  by  applying  to  Wallace  a  well-known  fable : 

*  The  winking  owl,  froitt^bls  murky  hole, 
Envied  the  plumes  of  eiich  nobler  fowl;  ^"p  "1^  // 

And  pluck'd  from  ilk  bohhie  birdie's  breast'        '"'  '"''^' 
A  feather  to  prank  his  rijs«etbrest ;  ""I  *'^ 

Then  struts  from  bis  nook  in  the  low-roof  d  byrCj'*  'J^ 
And  forgets  who  lent  him  his  gat  attire :  o»9^ 
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Wallace !    ye  sprang;  from  as  rude  a  nest. 
And  may  take  the  tale  as  it  likes  ye  best.* 

The  fastidious  critic  may  inquire  why  Stewart  alone,  of  all 
the  Scottish  heroes,  and  in  this  single  speech,  is  made  to  talk 
in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  strictly  suffici- 
ent answer  that  the  speech  is  historical,  being  copied,  with 
little  variation;  from  the  old  rhymer,  blind  Harry,  who  relates 
the  incident  in  his  metrical  life  of  Wallace. 

We  cannot  now  pursue  the  altercation  which  follows  so  far 
as  we  could  wish  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  from  the 
temperate  and  firm  reply  of  the  insulted  hero,  and  shall  there- 
fore only  notice  that  it  is  broken  oif  by  the  arrival  of  a  breath- 
less messenger,  to  whom  somebody  puts  the  following  vera 
vnpoetical  question. 

'  Now  hail — now  hail,  Sir  Adam  Carrie  ! 
What  tidings  «loyebFinor? 
Your  courser's  plight  bespeaks  your  hurry; 
Where  is  yon  robber  king  ?' 

Sir  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  can  speak,  gives  an  account  of  his 
having  seen  the  whole  English  force  fixing  their  camp  in  the 
neighbouring  vale  of  Linlithgow.  The  opposite  impressions 
made  by  tbi&  relation  on  tlie  minds  of  Stewart  and  Comyn 
display  at  one  glance  the  widely  different  characters  of  Wal- 
lace's two  opponents,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  is  to  ensue  through  the  treachery  of  the  latter. 

*  Brave  Stewart  starts  from  his  gloomy  mood — • 
♦♦  Thank  heaven  !   at  length  the  hour  appears,* 
When  copious  streams  of  English  blood 
Shall  wash  out  the  stain  of  Scotland'a  tears! 
Wallace,  it  seems  'tis  now  o'er  late 

To  sum  up  our  debts  of  love  or  hate ;  .^•, 

Let  them  yield  to  the  awful  voire  of  fate. 
And  sleep  in  each  haughty  breast; 
But;  oh  !  in  lo-ntiorrow*s  hottest  strife. 
Let  heaven  but  spare  me  strength  and  life,, 
Thou  shalt  not  fight  the  best !  " 

4    *    ^     *.    *    *    * 


♦     #     »     »     ^t    ♦ 

"  Qh  Comyn  !  all  this  world  of  toys,, 
With  all  Us  grandeur,  all  its  joys, 
^ts  pride,  its  ancestry,  its  might, 
^11  sink,  like  bubbles,  fronii  my  sight  I 
pevour  tbcnfj,  tim^  !  ye^  liet  nie  save 
yj^om  the  wide  wreck  a  glorious  grave  J 
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Nay  e'en  resentment's  pungent  smart. 
That  clings  so  closely  to  the  heart. 
The  pomp  of  place,  of  wealth,  of  blood. 
Sink  all  before  old  Scotland's  good  ! 
My  country,  take  the  sacrifice. 
And  may  thy  rescue  be  the  price  !' 


*  Wan  is  the  cold  and  watery  ray 
Which  sheds  a  pale  and  joyless  day 
Thro'  November's  cloudy  sky ; 
Yet  fainter,  gha!*tlier  was  the  smile. 
Than  wintry  gleams  on  Westra's  isle. 
Of  Comyn's  hollow  eye  ! 
•  I  have  mark'd  the  gloomy  brow  of  scorn, 
I  have  traced  the  sneer  of  guile. 
But  the  darkest  frown  by  malice  worn 
Was  mock'd  by  Comyn's  smile !' 

The  different  chiefs  now  prepare  for  the  battle,  wliicli  it  i| 
resolved  to  offer  early  on  the  following  n)oruin>; ;  and  VVaJ- 
lace  is  left  in  private  conference  witli  his  friend  Graeme. 

Canto  the  second. —  The  companion  of  Wallace,  in  order 
to  explain  the  cause  of  his  unusual  sadness,  recounts  to  his 
friend  a  dream  or  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  in  which  the 
ghost  of  his  brother,  Sir  Patrick,  (who  had  fallen  not  long 
before  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar)  uppeared  to  stand  before  him, 
and  to  give  w  arning  of  his  approaching  fate. 

'  But  ere  he  melted  from  my  view. 
His  hands  a  sable  curtain  drew : 
Oh  Wallace  !  what  a  scene  was  there  ] 
Memory  e'en  now  recoils  with  fear  ; 
Half  drown'd  in  seas  of  Scottish  blood, 
And  struggling  mid  the  horrid  flood, 
Our  mangled  thousands  lay : 
These  very  men,  who  warm  in  life 
Pant  to  begin  the  deadly  strife. 
Fond  haste !  to-morrow's  evening  ray 
Shall  see  their  glory  pass'd  away  ! 
Stewart,  of  name  and  lineage  proud. 
Lay  mingled  with  the  bleeding  crowd ; 
In  the  njidst,  a  spectre,  sad  and  wan, 
Lean'd  on  a  broken  spear; 
Quick  from  his  breast  the  life-blood  ran, 
I  gazed  upon  the  dying  man. 
Amazement  banish'd  fear. 
For  in  act,  in  garb,  in  face  the  same. 
Gasping  bis  latest  breath,  I  saw  thy  comrade  Grsenici* 
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Wallace  endeavours  to  smile  away  the  dismal  forebodings 
of  his  friend,  and^ 

'  — tho'  little  of  .warlock  aid  he  rcck'd/ 

tears  a  branch  of  the  mountain  ash  (rowan)  growing  by  their 
side,  and  decks  his  bonnet  with  it,  as  a  charm  against  the 
threatened  calamity.  He  then  addresses  to  him  these  words 
of  heroic  friendship,  consolation,  and  encouragement : 

*  Oh  Graeme,  my  brother  and  my  friend. 
The  dawn  is  creeping  on. 
And  thou  and  I  may  meet  our  end 
Ere  this  day's  work  is  done; 
Or  by  the  cozie  ingle  side 
ITiro'  tame  old  age  may  safely  glide; 
But  this  we  know— no  coward  slave 
Shall  ever  sleep  in  cither's  grave  ; 
Yet,  lest  life's  wintry  eve  he  ours, 
Let's  cut  out  talk  for  tedious  hours, 
While  still  our  proudest  theme  shall  be 
The  tale  of  this  day's  victory  !'* 

Some  further  conversation  passes  relative  to  that  present 
prospect,  and  to  the  plan  of  the  a[)proaching  battle.  They 
then  are  about  to  separate,  each  to  the  respective  task  allotted 
him,  when  a  bird  of  ill  omen  seizes  the  rowan  in  the  helmet 
©f  Graeme,  and  flies  with  it  away.     Then  we  are  told  that 

'  E'en  Wallace  felt  his  cheek  turn  pale. 
And  his  heart  for  doubt  began  to  fail ; 
Graeme  cheerly  smiled  on  his  faltering  friend, 
"  Tis  well!  Fate  warns  me  of  my  end  ! 
Another  hour  of  toil  and  sorrow, 
Sleep,  tranquil  sleep,  is  mine  to-morrow." 

Another,  and  a  severer,  trial  is  prepared  for  the  courage  of 
Wallace ;  and  here  it  is  possible  that  the  poet  may  by  some 
be  thought  to  have  laid  herself  open  to  censure.  For  our- 
.selves,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  though  lier  attempt  was  bold, 
the  result  has  been  equally  successful.  The  recurrence  to 
supernatural  agency,  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  inter- 
ference, has  been  condenmed  by  the  highest  critical  authority; 
but  our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  then  only  to  be  censured  when  ft 
violates  the  character  of  the  times,  or  is  so  hitroduced  as  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  the  reader.     The  characteristic  of  the 


*  This  sentiment,  though  expipssed  with  great  beauty  and  spirit,  is  too 
manifestly  suggested  by  the  ^pee^h  df  Hehty The  Fifth  before  tMc  battle  of 
Agiitcourt, 
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age  of  Wallace  was  superstition,  and  the  firm  belief  in  oc- 
currences out  of  the  usual  order  of  natural  events.  Many 
stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and  second  sight,  were 
then  circulated  not  only  to  tlie  conviction  of  thft  auditors,  but 
with  the  honest  belief  of  their  relators,  and  often  according  to 
the  firm  persuasion  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  evtnls 
recorded.  If  then  it  is  not  iniprobable  that  Wallace  himself 
might  be  deceived  into  the  belief  of  an  unreal  spectral  ap- 
pearance, we  hold  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  poet's  in- 
troducing it  according  to  the  eft'eet  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  upon  liis  mind,  provided  it  is  not  so  distincth 
made  out,  or  so  abruptly  brought  forward,  as  to  otfeud  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  In  the  instance  befote  us,  all 
those  precautions  are  taken  which  we  conceive  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  mind  of  the  reader  is  so  far  fashioned  for  the 
admission  ol  wonders,  by  the  vision  of  Gratme  and  its  accom- 
panying omens,  as  not  to  be  capable  uf  sustaining  u  very 
severe  shock  from  the  narration  of  events  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary; and  the  mysterious  personage  by  whom  Wallace  is 
visited,  and  who  renews  his  ominous  call  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  poom,  has  so  much  of  uncertainty  left  about  him,  as 
to  leave  it  possible  that  it  may  be  some  illusion  of  the  senses, 
and  not  reality,  by  wl.ich  the  suul  of  the  hero  is  so  shaken 
on  the  eve  of  his  approaching  destiny. 

A  grave  historian,  11  oilinshed,  relates  the  following  strange 
occurrence. 

'  On  the  solemnization  of  the  second  marriage  of  Alexander 
III.  \y'ith  loleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  I>reux,  as  the  bride- 
groom led  the  bride  in  the  dance,  followed  in  the  same  by  many 
lords  and  ladies,  there  appeared  at  the  last  a  creature  resembling 
death,  ail  naked  of  flesh  and  lire,  with  bare  bones,  rit;ht  dreadiul 
to  behold,  through  which  spectacle  the  king  and  residue  of  the 
Company  were  so  astonished  that  they  quickly  made  an  end  of 
their  dance.' 

On  this  historical  basis  the  description  in  the  poem  is 
founded.  The  person  that  appears  to  Wallace  is  (or,  if  the 
reader  prefers  a  natural  solutiotv  of  the  mystery,  supposes 
himself,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  to  be)  the  same  with  the  frightful 
*  creature'  that  so  shocked  king  Alexander  at  his  nuptial  festivi- 
ties ;  a  wretched  being  who,  for  some  abhorred  crime  committed 
in  his  days  of  flesh,  is  doomed  to  wander  over  the  earth  for 
«  stated  period,  with  the  curse  of 'second  sight'  upon  his  de- 
voted head.  The  following  lines  descriptive  of  that  tremen- 
dous gift  are  surely  well  deserving  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
those  which  we  have  often  before  admired  in  Walter  Scot's 
Gle9finla((,  and  the  Lochiel  of  C^Qipbell— 
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*  Soon  there  fell, 
(But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell) 
A  fatal  influence  o'er  my  soul, 
Which  holds  it  still  in  dread  controul. 


*'  As  I  sate  on  my  rock,  'mid  the  weltering  main, 

S*rang:e  visions  came  to  my  'wilder'd  brain; 

Wild  forms  and  ghastly  shapes  arose. 

And  told  dark  talcs  of  human  woes ; 

Sometimes  they  spread  before  my  sight 

The  tumult  of  the  distant  fight; 

No  secret  murderer  whet  his  knife, 

Nor  struggling  victim  sued  for  life; 

But  mine  ear  was  fiU'd  with  the  wailing  cry, 

And  the  gushing  life-stream  met  mine  eye: 

Avenging  fate  forgot  not  me. 

But  sent  a  demon  brood, 

Of  crimes  and  evils  yet  to  be, 

To  break  my  solitude!" 

After    hiuch    more    of   the    same  wild    and  m>steriou,s 
import,  he    greets   the   hero   with    this   comfortable  wari> 


in 


o* 


*  Wallace!   I  have  search'd  the  page  of  fate, 

I  have  number'd  the  hours  of  thy  being's  date  ! 

But  see  where  yon  vulture  wheels  around, 

He  calls  his  mate  to  the  battle-ground; 

There  shall  a  costly  feast  be  spread, 

A  feast  of  woe  shall  Scotland  see, 

For  yon  bird  shall  gorge  on  the  life-stream  red, 

Of  the  flower  of  our  country's  chivalry  I' 

Like  the  guardian  of  old  Troy,  the  Scottish  hero  despise* 
every  omen. 

**  The  book  of  fate  I  cannot  read, 

But  well  I  guess  'tis  there  decreed. 

Whenever  my  years  shall  find  an  end, 

Scotland  shall  mourn  a  vanish'd  friend, 

My  bones  shall  sleep  in  an  honour'd  grave. 

And  my  name  shall  live  with  the  good  and  brave.'* 

*  The  old  man  smil'd-.^-r"  Thy  boqes  shall  have 
A  wandering  and  unquiet  grave ; 

No  stone  shall  mark  thy  place  of  rest, 

No  sod  shall  cover  thy  mouldering  breast ; 

In  dust  thy  corse  shall  never  lie. 

Thine  is  a  soaring  destiny! 

Like  thy  aspiring  soul,  thy  dauntless  form 

Shall  float  amid  the  skies,  and  sail  amid  the  etorm,' 
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Wallace  now  stays  the  '  prophet  of  ill,'  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  fate  of  his  friend ;  and  the  skeleton-seer  re- 
plies, 

"  To-morrow  night,  o'er  proud  DundaiF, 
A  funeral  cloud  shall  sail. 
And  death's  black  flag  on  the  banner-staff 
Shall  wave  to  the  sullen  gale. 
Yea,  art  thou  pale,  because  the  gust 
Shall  scatter  a  little  human  dusl  ? 
Short-sighted  man  !  the  dreaded  blow 
Which  lays  thy  gallant  comrade  low, 
la  mercy's  gift.— IIow  would  his  eye 
Endure  the  ghastly  truin  tu  see. 
Of  scorns  and  wrongs,  which  destiny 
Has  heap'd  to  pour  on  thee  r" 

With  such  encouraging  promises  as  these,  Wallace  pre- 
pares himself  for  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 

Canto  the  third  transports  us  into  the  midst  of  the  Eng- 
lish camp  at  Linlithgow,  and  introduces  us  to  the  several 
chiefs  of  Edward's  army,  as  they  are  reposing  in  their  tents 
on  the  night  preceding  the  engagement.  Another  catalogue 
following  so  soon  after  the  first,  struck  us  as  somewhat  ha- 
zardous; but  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  accompanying  descrip- 
tion soon  reconciled  us  to  its  introduction  .  It  required,  how- 
ever, something  more  than  common  poetical  discretion  to 
perform  well  the  delicate  VixaV.  here  imposed  upon  the  au- 
thor. The  reader,  already  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  taught  in  the  preceding  books  to 
breatlie  notliing  but  abhorrence  for  the  oppressors  of  Scot- 
land, enters  tlieir  camp  with  all  the  sentiments  of  a  Scottish 
patriot.  Nothing  then  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
have  painted  the  '  ruthless  king'  and  all  his  attendant  cham- 
pions in  the  genuine  colours  of  hell,  or  when  ascribed  to  their 
operations  (as  Mr.  North  more  has  done  to  those  of  a  late 
English  administration)  the  motives  and  assistance  of  infernal 
agency.  But  this  method,  it  was  well  considered  by  the  poet, 
would  answer  no  good  purpose  whatever.  To  paint  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  English  sovereigns  in  the  black  garb  of  his 
Satanic  majesty,  and  to  represent  '  the  flower  of  English  chi- 
valry'at  his  heels  as  little  better  than  Legioa  coming  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  demoniac,  would  have  been  neither  patriotic, 
nor  historically  nor  morally  just.  Still  less  would  it  have  in 
any  degree  aided  the  poetical  interest  of  "the  piece  j  for  how 
could  those  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  of  enthusiasm  and 
despair,  have  been  excited,  if  devils,  and  not  men,  were  the 
opponelits  of  our  hero  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  M  r.  Cottle,  who,  composing 
what  he  calls  a  poem,  on  a  very  similar  subject,  destroys  the 
interest  of  his  story  by  dividing  rt,  and  anxious  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  dislike  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  confoundst 
all  our  notions  of  justice,  honour,  and  morality,  by  repre- 
senting]; the  oppressor  as  adonied  with  every  virtue. 

Between  two  channels  so  widely  different  how  shall  our 
poet  steer  her  course?  By  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple  and 
a  very  natural  expedient,  an  expedient  apparently  the  most 
easy,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  true  genius  only  will  ever  be 
found  to  have  availed  itself — by  resorting  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  which  teach  her  that  man,  adorned  with  great 
and  splendid  qualities,  cannot  be  a  monster  of  incredible  vice; 
and  to  the  records  of  history,  which  inform  her  that  Edward 
himself  was  far  from  being  this  impossible  monster.  At  the 
same  time  common  sense  and  common  virtue  were  enough 
to  convince  her  that  the  author  of  unnumbered  wrongs  and 
miseries  to  a  brave  and  unoffending  nation  must  be  yet  farther 
from  the  angelic  than  from  the  diabolic  nature. 

Accordingly,  this  lady's  Edward  is  a  soldier,  a  man  with 
all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  military  character.  He 
is  a  prince,  with  all  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  spirit  natural  to 
one  who  from  infancy  has  been  taught  to  own  no  superior 
under  heaven.  In  him  generosity  and  justice  are  not  ex- 
tinct, nor  the  voice  of  human  kindness  forgotten;  but  the  first 
are  become  subject  to  the  imperious  mandates  of  ambition, 
and  the  last  is  almost  stifled  by  the  long  habitude  of  war  and 
slaughter. 

I^or  does  admiration  of  some  great  and  splendid  qualities 
in  an  enemy  abate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  just  and 
good  still  cling  to  that  noble  cause,  which  first  claimed  their 
conviction  and  support.  And  in  this  respect,  a  work  of  ima- 
gination will  lose  nothing  by  its  close  resemblance  to  real 
life.  No  reader  will  feel  his  attachment  to  Wallace,  Oi  his 
interest  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  diminished  by  findin  ,  in 
Edward,  the  patient  and  undaunted  soldier,  the  munificent 
patron,  the  generous  friend,  and  the  splendid  conqueror.  But 
he  will  allow  some  excuse  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
and  fellow-soldiers,  though  enlisted  in  a  cause  which  he  de- 
tests, in  the  character  of  their  leader. 

* — On  the  heath  a  monarch  lay. 
Lay  lowly,  *nid  his  proud  array  ; 
The  king  was  sick,  infirm,  and  old. 
Yet,  to  guard  the  anointed  head 
From  baleful  dews  or  night  biastu  told. 
No  tent  its  curtain  spread, 
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For  the  regal  soldier  loved!  to  share 
The  rugged  heather-bed,  and  dark  unwholesome  air/ 


'  He  shrank  not  as  the  chill  night  wind 

Came  bleak  from  the  northern  sea ; 

Twas  a  thought  of  pride  to  his  warlike  mind 

That  of  all  his  train  the  meanest  kind 

As  softly  lodged  as  he  ; 

And  he  smileU  us  the  rude  and  reckless  blast 

Through  his  grey  hairs  uncourily  past.' 

This  animated  description  of  a  soldier-king  is  ably  con- 
trasted, some  stanzas  further  down,  by  the  picture  of  the  lux- 
urious bishop-mihtant  of  Durham  ;  but  we  should  lengthen 
our  quotations  too  much  by  inserting  it.  The  same  reason 
prevents  us  from  extending  the  extract  we  have  just  made, 
to  include  the  lines  which  immediately  follow  on  the  youth 
of  England,  who  are  represented  as  sighing  for  the  luxuries 
and  pleasures  they  had  left  behind  them ;  but  who,  tliough 
now  unused  to  the  hardships  of  war, 

*  Yet  let  them  meet  the  raging  foe. 
Anon  their  English  hearts  shall  glow! 
Let  them  but  feel  the  kindling  flame, 
Once  roused,  they  ne'er  forsake  the  game ; 
And  many  a  silken  textured  wight. 
Who  timorous  seeks  the  untried  fight. 
Quits  the  first  field  in  conscious  pride. 
His  maiden  sword  in  crimson  dyed  ! 
The  bruising  mail,  the  smarting  scar. 
The  ungentle  livery  of  war. 
Soon  wean  the  English  youth  from  toys, 
To  glory's  sports  of  death,  and  honour's  perilous  joys/ 

Tliis  animated  description  is,  fortunately,  at  least  as  true 
to  nature  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  as  it  could  have 
been  in  that  of  the  long-legged  Edvvard ;  and  the  plains  of 
Talavera  and  the  heights  of  Corunnu  afford  the  best  and  only 
answer  to  those  who,  with  too  splenetic  a  foresight,  anticipate 
the  future  disgrace  of  our  arms  from  coutemplating  those 
effeminate  warriors  who  strut  about,  the  ornament  of  St. 
James's,  and  the  admiration  of  .Bond  Street.  *- 

Tlie  love  of  virtue  and  independence  again  animates  the 
poet,  while  describing  the  powers  that  are  leagued  together 
for  their  overthrow,  and  inclines  her  to  question  the  heavens 
themselves  for  yielding  their  benign  influence  to  purposes 
so  hateful  and  unjust. 
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*  Why,  thou  fair  orb,  dost  thou  smile  so  bright 

As  thou  roUest  on  thy  way  ? 

Canst  thou  not  hide  thy  silvery  lig'ht, 

That  the  heavens,  all  dark  with  the  clouds  of  night» 

Might  frown  on  yon  fierce  array  f 

But  why  dost  thou  hide  tliy  shininp;'  brow. 

Thou  who  walk'st  thro'  the  midni<Tht  sky^ 

Tho'  the  demon  who  gives  the  word  for  woe, 

Bids  the  tear  descend,  and  the  life-blood  flow. 

Thy  place  shall  be  still  on  high ! 

Thou  lookest  on  man — thou  seest  him  bkss'd 

In  the  light  of  his  little  day — 

Thou  lookest  anon — he  is  gone  to  rest ! 

The  cold  worm  creeps  in  his  lordly  breast. 

He  sleeps  in  the  grave's  decay  ! 

Thou  sawest  his  ri^e — thou  shalt  see  bis  fall — 

Thou  shalt  stay  till  the  tomb  has  cover'd  ail. 

Till  death  has  crush'd  them,  one  by  one. 

Each  frail,  yet  proud  ephemeron  ! 

To-moriow  thy  cold  and  tranquil  eye 

Shall  gaze  again  from  the  midnight  sky  ; 

With  unquench'd  light,  with  ray  serene. 

Thou  shalt  glance  on  the  field  where  death  has  been; 

Thou  shall  gild  his  features,  pale  and  wan. 

Thou  shalt  gaze  on  the  form  of  murder'd  man. 

On  his  broken  armour  scatter'd  round. 

On  thesever'd  limb,  and  the  yawning  wound — 

But  thou,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time, 

Unfrouning  passest  on,  and  keep'st  thy  path  sublime.' 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  several  incidents  of  this  canto, 
which,  however  admissible  as  episodes,  are  not  s*rictly  con- 
ducive to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem.  The  circumstance 
of  the  kick  which  Edward  is  said  to  have  received  from  his 
horse,  and  which  broke  two  of  his  ribs  on  this  eventful  night, 
although  historical,  is  not  very  poetical ;  and  the  cry  of  treason 
and  assassination,  with  the  confusion  that  follows,  though  per- 
haps likely  enough  to  have  occurred,  adds  nothing  to  the 
interest  of  the  story,  but  on  the  contrary  distracts  the  reader's 
attention  in  rather  a  disagreeable  manner.  We  pass  on  to 
canto  the  fourth — 

'  Yes,  it  is  come  !  that  pause  of  dread, 
Whose  silent  interval  precedes 
Men's  flattering  footsteps,  as  they  tread 
Towards  sanguinary  deeds! 
There  is  an  hour,  whose  pressure  cold 
Comes  even  to  the  hero's  breast ! 
Each  warrior's  heart  of  human  mould 
Howe'er  intrepid,  fierce,  and  bold, 
Has  still  that  hour  confest. 
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It  is  not  when  the  battle-storm 
Hurtles  along  the  affrighted  skies. 
It  is  not  when  death's  hideous  form. 
His  threatening  voice,  and  piercing  cries. 
Shriek  in  our  ears  and  scare  our  eyes ; 
It  is  not  when  the  slogan  shout 
Has  sent  the  death-word  'mid  the  rout, 
Nor  'mid  the  hail  of  the  arrowy  shower. 
Nor  when  we  see  the  life-blood  pour; 
It  Comes  not  then — that  ghastly  hour  1 
'Tis  in  the  breathless  pause  before, 
While  yet  unwash'd  with  human  gore. 
Our  thoughts  'mid  dreams  of  terror  roam. 
And  sadly  muse  on  things  to  come! 
Then  shuddering  nature  half  recoils, 
And  half  forbids  the  inhuman  toils! 
But  'tis  too  late — the  die  is  cast — 
,     The  furies  bid  to  the  repast ! 
Oh  !  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb 
Comes  there  no  hour  so  fraught  with  gloom, 
As  that  ere  nations  meet,  to  seal  each  other's  doom/ 

The  description  of  the  momeutous  conflict  ensues,  and  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  canto.  To  speak  of  it  in  general 
terms,  we  shall  only  say  that  if  in  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  it  does  not  display  all  that  knowledge  which  the  study  of 
old  chronicles  and  romances  can  furnish,  it  is  nevertheless  full 
of  fire  and  animation^  and  diversified  with  sufficient  incident 
both  of  the  heroic  and  the  tender  nature.  The  desertion  of 
Comyn  and  his  adherents  in  the  hour  of  need  is  well  known 
to  the  reader  of  history  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  conquest  wh^^h  on  that  fatal  day  was  obtained  by  un- 
principled ambition  over  honour,  patriotism,  and  the  love  of 
liberty.  Most  of  the  Scottish  chieftains,  except  those  who 
treacherously  fled,  were  slaughtered  in  the  field ;  and  the 
picture  of  Wallace,  the  unwilling  survivor  of  all  his  friends 
and  companions,  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  interest  by  any 
poetical  description  that  we  remember,  except  the  circum- 
stances preceding  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  almost  pa- 
rallel situation  of  Orlando  in  the  Morgante  Maggiore. 

'  Wallace  look'd  up,  the  glorious  sun 
Already  half  his  course  had  run  ; 
The  fuming  wound,  the  smarting  scar, 
He  felt  not,  reck'd  not,  but  his  soul. 
Wept  as  he  mark'd  day's  travelling  star, 
Declining  towards  the  western  goal ! 

Cbit.Rey.Vo1.  19,  i^efiz-Mary,  1810.         L    • 
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That  orb  had  risen  on  many  an  eye. 

That  blazed  responsive  light : 

The  orb  still  rides  in  the  golden  sky, 

But  the  eye  is  sunk  in  ni^ht ! 

Many  a  rough  hour  has  Wallace  past, 

He  has  breasted  the  flood,  he  has  braved  the  blast. 

And  his  firm  soul  has  held  her  mood, 

While  his  feet  were  wash'd  in  kindred  blood ! 

But  now  they  are  vanished,  one  by  one  ; 

He  calls  on  his  friends,  his  friends  are  gone, 

And  in  the  field  of  death  Wallace  seems  left  alone.' 

The  death  of  the  brave,  but  ambitious,  Stewart  is  marked 
by  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  picture  of  his 
widow  sitting  alone  in  '  Bonkill  Tower,'  and  looking  out  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  her  lord,  though  not  new  in  conception, 
is  so  finely  wrought  as  to  strike  the  imagination  with  fresh 
force  and  beauty.  The  fate  of  his  best  loved  companion  at 
length  subdues  the  proud  spirit  of  the  hero,  and  plunges  him 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  incurable  distress.  The  following  ex- 
tract shall  be  our  longest  and  our  last. 

*  Where  is  the  forest,  beneath  whose  shade 

The  hunter  rode  and  the  shepherd  stray'd? 

Where  the  broad  oaks,  which  high  and  wide 

Spread  towards  the  heavens  their  arms  of  pride. 

A  curtain  to  the  lover's  dream, 

A  shelter  from  the  noon-day  beam  ? 

I  saw  it  shake  its  verdant  boughs. 

When  the  morning  song  of  the  birds  arose  ; 

The  glittering  leaves,  with  early  dew. 

Sprinkled  the  earth  as  the  zephyr  blew  j 

But  the  axe  of  the  woodman  rang  aloud. 

The  lofty  heads  of  the  forest  bow'd — 

The  forest  is  fallen,  and  side  by  side, 

StretchM  in  the  dust  lie  its  arms  of  pride. 

The  pilgrim,  when  the  rain  falls  fast, 

And  he  feels  the  chUl  of  the  driving  blast, 

Trembling  shall  ask,  and  ask  in  vain, 

"  Where  did  the  forest  stand,  the  glory  of  the  pkri»  ?'^ 


Wallace !  and  is  it  even  thou ! 
Is  the  glow  of  thy  lofty  spirit  cold  I 
And  dost  thou  droop  thy  manly  brow. 
And  fix  thy  keen  eye  on  the  silent  mould  ? 
And  why  those  eager  glances  bend 
On  him  who  once  was  Wallace'  friend  ? 
Oh  !  mourn  him  not  I  for  he  was  dead 
Ere  the  latest  hope  of  his  country  fled. 
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Ere  the  vital  stream  of  her  veins  was  spent,  « 
Ere  her  heart  was  crush'd  and  her  banner  rent. 
Ere  she  lawer'd  to  the  dust  her  lofty  crest. 
And  th'  conqueror  trod  on  her  humbled  breast, 
GraeiUi  s  guardian  angel,  from  on  high. 
Beheld  the  clouds  in  Scotland's  sky. 
And  spared  the  hero's  hp  th'  untasted  misery. 


*  There  was  a  light  in  Wallace*  eye. 

Wan  as  the  lightning's  vivid  glare, 

*Twas  not  the  flanie,  whose  ardours  high 

Kindle  the  patriot  to  the  war  ; 

'Twas  the  pale  first-light  of  despair. 

Wallace  wept  not,  his  burning  brow 

Was  all  too  proud  and  stern  to  know 

The  soft  relief  of  nature's  flow 

No,  Wallace  wept  not- — cold  and  grim. 

He  fix'd  a  frozen  glance  on  him. 

Who  every  change  of  fortune  tried. 

Had  stood,  thro'  storm  and  fair,  unsever'd  from  his  side.* 


'  And  could  he  weep,  whose  eye  beheld 

His  last  friend  slain,  his  country  quell'd  ? 

Ill  can  the  gentler  bosom  guess 

The  hero's  silent  bitterness  ;  ^ 

That  mute,  intense,  concentred  woe. 

Only  the  mighty  soul  can  know. 

Awhile  ambition's  sun  may  gleam, 

Gayljr  to  gild  his  noon-day  dream  ; 

Night,  wrapp'd  in  clouds,  draws  on  at  last, 

And  howling  demons  ride  the  blast ; 

Wide  through  the  troubled  sky  they  sweep, 

And  plunge  the  writhing  spirit  deep. 

In  pangs  too  dire  to  groan,  and  woes  too  fierce  to  weep/ 

Canto  the  fifth,  and  last,  follows  the  hero  of  the  poem  to 
the  closing  scene  of  his  existence ;  recounting  his  esc;  i)e  from 
the  English  blood-bounds  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Falkirk,  his 
reception  in  the  castle  of  his  friend  Menteith,  and  the  base 
treason  by  which  he  is  finally  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  his 
enemies.  Over  his  ignominious  execution,  that  most  foul 
and  irradicable  blot  upon  the  character  of  our  English  con- 
queror, a  veil  is  drawn  sufficiently  mysterious  lo  leave  the 
particulars"  of  the  unmanly  indignities  which  he  sustained  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  while  enough  is  '  darkly  sha- 
dowed forth'  to  satisfy  historic  truth^  and  render  the  cataiH 
trophe  perfect. 

L2 
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Tliere  is  another  character  in  the  poem,  connected  with 
the  fate  of  the  hero  by  a  chain  of  circumstances,  of  which  we 
have  purposely  avoided  to  make  mention,  because  the  poet 
evidently  intends  an  impression  of  surprise  on  the  mind  of 
her  reader  by  a  certain  unexpected  discovery  at  the  conclusion. 
We  had,  perhaps,  another  iiiducement  to  restrain  us  from 
anticipating  this  unforeseen  denouement.  We  were  unwilling 
to  interrupt :}  continued  action,  at  once  great  and  affecting  in 
the  extreme,  by  a  relation  neither  important  to  the  catastro- 
phe, nor  sufficiently  so  in  itself  to  beconje  a  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  interest  which  the  main  subject  of  the  poem 
excites.  We  know  not,  indeed,  why  we  should  in  this  in- 
stance hesitate  to  speak  out  at  once  more  boldly,  and  say, 
albeit  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing  the  more  tender  part  of  our 
readers,  that  we  wish  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude 
had  been  omitted,  or  at  least  that  no  discovery  had  been 
Inade.  In  truth,  the  event  is  improbable,  without  the  merit 
of  novelty  or  originality.  Many  are  the  ancient  romances, 
and  many  the  modern  novels,  in  which  the  resemblance,  at 
least,  may  be  very  evidently  traced ;  and,  wherever  it  occurs, 
the  constant  objection  to  it  is,  that  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

But  besides  this,  the  poem  is  perfect  without  it.  Nothing 
can  add  to,  nothing  can  take  from,  the  interest  we  feel  in  the 
fate  of  Scotland  and  of  her  hero ;  and  as,  in  the  breast  of 
Wallace,  all  private  considerations  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  public  object  of  his  existence,  so  must  it  be  with  the 
part  which  the  reader  takes  in  his  career  and  fall.  There  is 
no  room  for  any  lesser  concern,  for  any  other  individual 
feeling. 

On  reading  over  the  extracts  we  have  made,  we  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  the  voice  of  our  readers  will  confirm  our  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  poetical  genius  which  must  have  dic- 
tated the  work.  Slight  blemishes  we  have  forborne  to  notice. 
Wherever  they  occur,  they  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  that 
carelessness  and  rapidity  of  composition  to  which  the  form 
of  '  metrical  romance'  affords  but  too  great  indulgence.  The 
trammels  of  regular  verse  demand  so  much  time  and  attention 
as  effectually  to  prohibit,  in  writers  of  any  judgment  what- 
ever, the  occurrence  of  a  manifest  incorrectness  or  gross 
violation  of  either  sense  or  grammar.  The  facility  of  this 
'  pes  incompositus,'  deprives  the  writer  of  this  solid  advan- 
tage, in  return  for  which  it  affords  him  a  very  questionable 
benefit  in  the  reduction  of  labour.  But  these  observations, 
which  apply  in  some  degree  to  all  the  works  which  we  have 
read  in  professed  imitation  of  the  ballad-metre,  arc  less  fre- 
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quently  to  be  drawn  from  the  poem  now  before  us  than  from 
any  of  its  precursors,  while,  in  our  opinion,  its  beauties  are 
more  mental,  its  sentiments  more  exalted,  its  moral  effect 
infinitely  more  sublime  and  attractive. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  name  of  its  author  can  long  re- 
main concealed  from  the  inquiries  of  the  public ;  and  we 
hope  it  is  also  impossible  that  the  harp,  once  struck,  can  long 
remain  silent. 


Art.  Til. — j4  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description 
and  systematic  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of 
Divinity:  accompanied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
-principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progress  which  has  been 
made  at  different  Periods  in  Theological  Learning.  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Projessor  of 
Divinity,  Part  I.     London,  Rivingtons,  1809.  PP'  1 10. 

FROM  the  title  of  this  work  we  had  expected  to  find  that 
Dr.  Marsh  had  begun  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  theological  inquiry. 
His  title-page  led  us  to  form  this  opinion ;  for  it  announces 
'  a  course  of  lectures,  containing  a  description  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  several  branches  of  divinity  ;*  though  it 
appears  to  omit  one,  which  is  the  parent  stem  of  all  the  rest. 
No  part  is  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  These  constitute  th6  great  trunk,  from  which  the 
several  branches  of  divinity  shoot.  Till  we  have  exhibited 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  benevolence  and  moral  government 
of  God,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  describing  and  systematlsing 
the  several  branches  of  divinity.  Can  we  be  properly  said  to 
describe  a  system  while  we  omit  the  most  essential  part  ?  If 
Yie  describe  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  being,  and 
yet  «ay  nothing  about  the  vital  principle,  or  the  mental  fa- 
culty, do  we  exhibit  an  accurate  representation  of  what  Dr. 
Marsh  might  call  '  the  several  branches '  of  the  human  being? 
The  Scripture  says,  *  Goo  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,'  &c.  The  promulgation  of  the 
christian  doctrine  is  referred  to  the  love  of  God,  as  the 
originating  cause.  Just  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
divine  benevolence  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  right 
notions  on  the  origin  and  design  of  the  christian  doctrine. 

We  aje  of  opinion  that,  if  Dr.  Marsh  had  designed,  his 
work  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  theological  learning,  as 
his  title  seems  to  indicate,  he  ought  to  have  prefixed  some 
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lectures  on  the  attributes ;  and,  instead  of  first  exhibiting  a 
critical  sketch  of  a  particular  revelation,  to  have  "-hewn,  from 
a  deep  and  extensive  research  into  the  perft  ctions  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  particular  nature  and  agency  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment, the  necessitv  which  existed  for  sucii  a  revelation  as 
the  Bible  profes.ses  to  contain,  and  the  consequent  previous 
probability  of  its  truth.  The  a  priori  proof,  though  founded 
only  on  a  mass  of  reasonable  probabilities,  seems  as  suscep- 
tible of  being  brought  within  that  degree  of  certainty,  which 
is  calculated  to  work  on  a  thinking  mind,  as  an}  other,  and  is 
especially  requisite  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  sceptical, 
which  are  often  drawn  from  the  subtleties  of  ipetaphysics,  and 
founded  on  the  previous  improbabiUty  of  the  thing.  That 
faith,  which  is  not  built  on  a  conviction  of  the  previous  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  drawn  from  reflective  observatior,  on 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  will  be  found  very  weak 
■when  opposed  by  some  sagacious  disputant  who  has  revolved 
the  subject  often  in  his  mind,  but  has  been  led  to  view  it  in  a 
manner  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Christianity. 

We  suppose  that  Dr.  Marsh  intends  these  lectures  for  the 
instruction  and  the  use  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  university. 
This  makes  us  more  anxious  that  he  had  laid  a  broad  basis  3f 
argument  on  th«  principles  of  natural  religion,  before  he  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  a  superstructure  of  the  history  and  cri- 
ticism of  revealed.  If  he  had  first  established,  by  a  satis- 
factory chain  of  argument,  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity,  the  most  useful  impressions  would  have  been  made 
on  the  minds  of  his  juvenile  auditors.  They  would  go  out 
into  the  world,  impressed  with  truths,  which,  whatever  opi- 
nions they  might  afterwards  adopt  with  respect  to  the  greater 
or  less  probability  of  a  miraculous  interposition,  would  be 
sure  to  preserve  them  from  that  kind  of  scepticism,  which,  if 
it  do  not  operate  as  an  incitement  to  immorality,  at  least 
abounds  with  no  dissuasives  from  the  commission.  But 
those  who,  having  taken  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  are  convinced  that  there 
must  be  a  future  life  to  make  up  for  that  irregularity  in  the 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  which  is  so  evident  in  this,  will 
have  a  sure  stay  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  adversity,  what- 
ever notions  they  may  entertain  respecting  any  supernatural 
manifestations  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to 
the  lectures,  and  to  regard,  not  what  Dr.  Marsh  might  have 
done,  or  ought  to  have  done,  but  what  he  has  actually  per- 
formed. 

Dr.  Marsh  sets  out  ^ith  stating  in  his  preface  that  these 
lectures  were  *  not  designed  for  publication^  at  least  not  for 
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present  publication/  but  that  he  has  abandoned  his  original 
plan  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends.  The 
solicitations  of  friends  have,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions 
<Jf  authors,  been  the  means  of  stocking  the  world  with  nu- 
merous publications.  We  suppose  that  these  friends  of  Dr. 
Marsh  were  persons  who  heard  him  deliver  the  lectures; 
but,  if  they  had  either  previously  heard  or  read  the  lectures, 
we  are  surprised  what  tliey  could  find  in  them  which  could 
induce  them  so  importunately  to  solicit  the  immediate  pub- 
lication. We  do  not  think  that  the  lectures  would  have  re- 
ceived any  detriment,  nor  the  progress  of  theological  learning 
have  experienced  any  retardation,  if  they  had  been  quietly 
deposited  in  the  escritoir  of  Dr.  Marsh,  till  he  had  completed 
the  whole  course,  or  if  he  had  suffered  them  to  wait  for  a 
last  revisal  till  the  evening  of  life.  We  have  ourselves  read 
these  lectures  over  with  some  attention,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  thing  at  all  novel  in  the  matter,  nor  more 
than  ordinarily  luminous  in  the  arrangement.  All  that  Dr. 
Marsh  has  said  has  been  often  said  before  \  and  much  of  it 
has  been  better  said  before. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  had  some  good 
reasons  for  his  original  design  of  not  publisliing  any  part  of 
the  lectures  till  the  whole  were  delivered;  but,  if  he  had, 
then  why  did  he  sufier  them  to  be  altered  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  ?  When  those  solicitations  are  really  made,  we 
know  that  they  are  seldom  any  thing  more  than  an  hypocritical 
compliment.  The  friends  of  the  Margaret  professor  pro- 
bably felt  that  such  a  request  would  be  agreeable  to  him ;  or 
else  the  professor  himself  was  anxious  to  efface  a  stain  which 
had  been  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy  by  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  three  first  Gospels. 

We  suppose  that  Dr.  Marsh's  new  and  blooming  honours 
of  Margaret  professor,  with  which  he  has  been  adorned  since 
he  wrote  that  wicked  essay,  have  enabled  him  to  see  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  different  light,  and  to  discern  the  verity  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  atonement,  which,  it  is  said,  once  appeared  to 
him  as  little  consonant  with  reason  or  with  Scripture  as  to 
ourselves.  A  country  curate  is  reported  to  have  told  arch- 
bishop Seeker,  who  brought  some  accusation  against  his 
orthodoxy,  that  his  grace  might  well  believe  more  than  he 
did,  as  the  curate  believed  only  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  archbishop  at  that  of  twenty  thousand.  A  man 
must  be  very  incredulous  indeed  who  cannot  believe  in  any 
inconsistencies  which  he  is  liberally  salaried  to  believe. 
When  Dr.  Marsh  published  his  heretical  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  three  first  gospeb,  he  was  not  Mar- 
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garet  professor;  but  the  addilion  of  15001.  a  year  to  his  in.: 
come  seems  to  liave  made  a  proportionate  accession  to  his 
faith.  He  then  saw  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  he  has  now 
not  only  visible  but  tangible  proof  that  inscrutable  mysteries 
are  very  valuable  things,  and  very  compatible  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity. 

As  the  good  things  of  this  life  have  such  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  faith  of  Dr.  Marsh,  and  as  his  power  of  believing 
seems  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  with  his  emoluments,  we 
should  humbly  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Perceval,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment on  the  quantum  of  faiih  which  might  be  produced 
in  one  individual,  id  give  the  doctor  first  a  prebendal  stall, 
then  a  deanery,  then  a  bishopric ;  apd  if  there  should  unfor- 
tunately be  a  vacancy,  not  to  let  him  pine  in  vain  for  an  arch- 
bishopric. If  the  doctor's  faith  should  increase  in  each  stage 
of  this  prf)gress  in  the  same  proportion  which  it  seems  to  have 
observed  when  he  vaulted  into  the  professorial  chairjWe  have 
little  doubt  but  that,  before  he  arrives  at  the  ultimate  period 
of  his  ascension,  there  will  be  no  crudities  in  any  cree^  in 
Christendom  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  digest. 

The  learned  professor  in  his  preface  states  his  original  de- 
sigu  to  have  been  not  to  publish  any  part  of  these  lectures  till 
he  had  finished  the  whole  course;  he  then  says  that  the  so- 
licitations of  his  friends  made  him  relinquish  that  plan,  and 
he  next  endeavours  to  assign  some  specious  arguments  for  the 
dereliction.  After  this  we  were  not  a  little  siuprised  at  p.  4 
of  the  lectures  themselves,  to  find  the  professor  himself  re- 
futing those  arguments,  and  assigning  the  most  incontrovertible 
reason  why  he  should  have  adhered  to  his  primary  scheme, 
and  not  have  published  one  part  of  the  lectures  before  the 
other,  even  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
friends.  For  the  doctor  says  of  these  lectures,  *  such  is  their 
connexion,  that  zcithout  some  hioreledge  of  the  whole,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  any  part.'  Could 
the  professor  have  more  strongly  passed  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  his  own  versatility  ? 

If,  according  to  the  explicit,  avowal  of  the  professor,  one 
part  of  his  lecturps  cannot  be  correctly  appretiated  without 
the  rest,  why  did  he  pul^lish  cue  part  without  the  other?  For 
•where  can  be  the  use  of  publishing  that  which,  as  the  author 
himself  intimates,  cannot  be  rightly  understood  in  an  insulated 
state?  It  appears  to  us,  that  whether  the  professor  thought 
that  these  lectures  could,  or  could  not,  in  their  present  form 
be  rightly  understood,  they  would,  at  least,  prove  to  those, 
■who  might  consider  his  former  heresy  as  an  obstacle  to  his 
ecclesiastical  advancement,  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  be- 
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Bete  as  mnch  as  might  be  required  in  any  situation.  At  tlic 
same  time  it  is  probable  that  the  professor  imagined^  that 
while  the  publication  of  the  lectures  would  operate  in  his 
favour  one  w  ay,  the  above  avowal  would  have  a  very  salutarj 
effect  another,  by  retarding,  at  lefist,  the  assault  of  criticisai 
on  the  present  publication. 
In  p.  8,  the  professor  says, 

*  It  may  be  asked,  uhat  is  the  end  of  the  journey  to  which  these 
lectures  are  intended  to  lead  ?    Is  it  the  object  of  elements,  thus 
general  and  comprehensive,  to  generalize  Christianity  itself,  to 
represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  general  theorem,  from  which  indi- 
vidual creeds  are  to  be  deduced  as  so  many  corollaries?    Or  is 
it  their  object  to  maintain  one  particular  creed  to  the  exclusion 
gf  all  others  ?   The  latter  may  appear  to  be  less  liberal  than  the 
former,  but  it  is  only  so  in  aftpearunce  ;  while  the  advantages 
ascribed  to  the  former  are  as   ima<jinary  as  those  possessed  by 
the  latter  are  substantial.     It  is  diiHcult  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  painful  or  more  injurious  to  the  student  in  divinity,  (ban  to 
be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainly,  what  he  is  at  last  to  believe  or 
disbelieve.     Where  no  particular  system  of  faith  is  inculcated, 
where  a  variety  of  objects  is  represented  without  discrimination, 
the  minds  of  the  hearers   must  become  so  unsettled,  they  must 
become  so  bewildered  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their  creed,  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  choosing  none  at  all.     The  attempt  to  generalize 
Christianity,  in  order  to  embrace  a  variety  of  creeds,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  all  creeds;  it  will  have  a  similar  effect  with 
Spinosa's  doctrine  of  Pantheism  ;  it  will  produce  the  very  op- 
posite to  that  which  the  name  itself  imports.     And,   as  pan- 
theism, though  nominally  the  reverse,  is  in  reality  but  another 
term  for  atheism,  so  Christianity,  when  generalized,  is  no  Christianity 
atoll.     The  very  essentials  of  Christianity  must  be  omitted,  be- 
fore we  can  obtain  a  form  so  general,  as  not  to  militate  against 
any  of  the  numerous  systems,  which  in  various  ages  have  been 
denominated  christian.     Some  particular  system  therefore  must 
be  adopted,  as  the  object  and  end  of  our  theological  study.    What 
particular  system  must  be  the  object  and  end  of  our  theological 
study  cannot  be  a  question  in  this  place  :  it  cannot  be  a  question 
with  men  who  are  studying  with  the  very  view  of  filling  con- 
spicuous stations  fn  the  church  of  England.     That  system  then, 
which  was  established  at  the  reformation,  and  is  contained  in  our 
liturgy^  our  articles,  and  our  homilies,  is  that  system  to  which  aU 
ffVr  labours  must,  be  ultimately  directed.' 

In  some  of  the  sentiments  which  are  maintained  in  the 
^bove  extract,  we  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  pror 
fessor.  The  learned  lecturer  intimates  that  it  is  impossible 
tQ  generalize  Christianity  without  omitting  the  essentials  of 
fhe  system,  without  destroying  the  life  and  leaving  notbiug 
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but  the  skin.  *  Christianity,'  says  he, '  when  generalized,  is 
no  Christianity  at  all.'  We  will  undertake  to  disprove  this 
assertion  oi  the  professor,  and  we  will  afterwards  challenge  him 
to  rebut  our  arj^unaents.  In  the  first  place,  what  does  the 
expression  '  to  generalize  Christianity '  mean,  when  rationally 
explained  ?  Can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  moral  uses  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ? 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  but  by  carefully  preserving  the 
doctriue  of  Jesus  free  from  any  impure  mixture,  and  by  re- 
commending no  articles  of  belief  which  he  did  not  inculcate 
as  essential.  But  what  are  the  articles  of  belief  which  Jesus 
did  inculcate  as  essential  ?  *  This  is  life  eternal  (or  the  con- 
dition of  obtaining  it  under  the  new  dispensation),  to  acknow- 
ledge thee  to  be  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus,  whom  thou 
hast  sent,  to  be  the  Christ.'  When  Jesus  was  asked  '  which 
js  THE  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  he  answered, 

'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  u  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thjf 
neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  lato 
and  the  prophets.' 

At  another  time  we  find  Jesus  delivering  this  maxim  as  the 
summary  of  his  religion,  and  the  perfection  of  morality. 
*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  alsa 
unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  We 
only  produce  these  few  passages  as  specimens  of  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  faith  and  of  practice  which  Jesus  inculcated 
as  ESSENTIAL.  By  iuculcating  these  tenets,  therefore, 
without  incorporating  them  with  any  dross  of  later  invention, 
we  generalize  Christianity.  We  accommodate  it  to  the  moral 
wants  of  all  men  in  all  climes.  Will  the  professor  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert,  that  *  Christianity  thus  generalized,  is  no 
Christianity  at  all  ?'  If  this  b;e  the  assertion  of  the  professor, 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  maintain  it  but  by  elevating  his  own, 
authority,  as  Margaret  lecturer  in  divinity,  above  that  of 
Jesus,  whom  he  (as  a  now-avowed  trinitarian)  acknowledges 
to  be  equal  with  God,  and  to  be  God  himself. 

As  the  professor,  in  opposition  ta  the  authority  and  the 
example  of  Jesus,  who  often  generalized  his  own  doctrine, 
has  asserted  that '  Christianity  generalized  is  no  Christianity  at 
all,'  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  will  shew  much  more  respect 
to  the  theological  labours  of  Mr.  Locke ;  who  has  shewn,  in 
an  incontrovertible  manner,  how  Christianity  may  be  genera- 
lized.  Mr.  Locke  has  reduced  the  complex  creeds  of  chris- 
tians to  one  simple  proposition,  'Jesus  is  thje  Messiah,.* 
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This  ig  one  of  those  propositions  which  is  received  without 
hesitation  by  christians  of  every  denomination.  This  is  one 
of  the  generalizing  principles  which  Mr.  professor  Marsh 
reprobates ;  but  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  preached  ;  and 
which  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  free  from  the  most  remote  sus- 
picion of  interested  motives,  who  neither  defended  what  he 
did  not  beheve,  nor  beUeved  what  he  did  not  defend,  has 
proved  to  be  the  great  leading  and  generalizing  doctrine  of 
the  gospel.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines  which  this 
*  doctor  mirabilisj  this  incomparable  Margaret  professor, 
announces  to  be  so  generalizing  as  to  lead  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  creeds,  or,  in  his  own  elegant  phrase,  *  to  be  no  christianitif 
at  all: 

According  to  the  inferences  of  Mr.  professor  Marsh,  it  is 
not  enough  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  in  point  of 
faith,  nor  lo  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  in  point  of  practice ; 
for  the  professor  defines  all  this  to  be  generalized  christianitt/f 
and  ponsequently  in  his  eyes  no  Christianity  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  instead  of  that  generahzing  scheme  vshich  was 
extolled  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  which  has  been  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Locke  and  the  wisest  theologues  of  modern 
times,  we  mu&t  adopt  some  particular  system  as  the  object 
and  the  end  oj  our  theological  study.  In  plain  terms,  the 
professor  means  that  we  must  leave  the  broad  area  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  crawl  into  the  narrow  cell  of  some  of 
the  dogmatical  theologues  of  more  recent  times.  We  must 
depart  from  the  sunny  region,  where  imiversal  charity  reigns, 
to  enter  those  chambers  of  darkness,  where  anathemas  are 
fulminated  on  every  side. 

The  *  particular  system^  which  '  is  contained  in  our  liturgy , 
our  articles,  and  our  homilies/  or  the  system,  which  is  buried 
in  an  incongruous  mass  of  ancient  popery  and  of  uiodera 
protestantism,  is  to  be  our  exclusive  study,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  more  simple,  but  gewerfl/i;riwg  scheme,  which  is  enshrined 
m  the  memoirs  of  the  evangelists.  All  our  labours  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  injunction  of  this  disinterested  professor,  to  be 
directed  to  i\\\&  particular  system,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  better. 
Mr.  professor  Marsh  has  hitherto  been  supposed  a  friend  to 
toleration;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  profoundly 
learned  theologues  of  Germany  encouraged  the  idea ;  but 
we  fear  that  this  favourable  opinion  will  be  diminished  by 
some  of  the  sentiments  which  are  advanced  in  the  present 
publication. 

The  professor  comes  forward  in  certain  passages  in  these 
lectures  as  the  advocate  of  a  partial  and  exclusive  system. 
And  though  that  system  is  such  as  is  enforced  in  the  liturgy, 
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the  articles,  and  the  homilies  of  the  established  church,  yet 
our  veneration  for  the  establishment  will  not  permit  us  to 
think  with  Mr.  professor  Marsh,  that  this  system  is  the  only 
true,  or  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  err,  and  some- 
times grossly  err,  as  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome 
have  often  erred  before.  But  the  professor,  p.  115,  does 
not  scruple  roundly  to  assert  (we  will  not  examine  from  what 
motives)  that  the  doctrines  which  '  are  taught  in  the  liturgy, 
the  articles,  and  the  homilies,'  are  '  in  all  respects  conformable 
with  the  Sacred  Writings.' 

As  this  assertion  of  the  professor  is   totally   destitute  of 

f)roof,  and  as  one  assertion  without  proof  may  be  thought  at 
east  as  good  as  another,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  several 
doctrines  are  maintained  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies,  which,  when  duly  examined,  will  be  found  to  be 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Sacred  Writings. 

After  the  professor  has  extolled  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
English  church,which,  by  the  by,  is  rather  afleckered  product  of 
the  church  of  Geneva  and  the  church  of  Rome,  he  seems  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  by  the  picture  of  the  religious  differences 
of  opinion  which  are,  happily,  as  we  think,  prevalent  among 
us.  The  professor  talks  of  the  religious  dissensions  of  the 
Greek  empire  having  occasioned  its  downfall  by  the  Turk ; 
not  remembering  that  that  downfall  was  promoted  much  more 
effectually  by  the  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  depravity  of 
the  people,  and  the  consequent  general  imbecility  of  the 
government.  But  the  professor,  as  if  inwardly  moved  by  this 
Jhorrible  imagining,  becomes  superlatively  pious,  and  utters  a 
solemn  *  God  grant'  that  'religious  dissensions  may  not  ul- 
timately effect  the  downfall  of  Britain  !' 

Though  we  are  not  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  the  church, 
nor  the  pensions  of  the  state,  we  trust  that  we  are  not  inferior 
in  patriotic  feeling  to  the  professor,  and  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce a  '  God  save  the  church  and  king'  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  he ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  not,  like  him, 
alarmed  by  the  theological  feuds  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  us.  The  conflict  of  religious  opinions  is  dangerous 
only  when  one  party  is  not  only  animated  with  the  will,  but 
armed  with  the  power,  to  persecute  the  other.  Persecution, 
by  causing  resistance,  might  lead  to  civil  broils.  But  theolo- 
gical controversies,  though  the  several  disputants  may  call 
each  other  harsh  and  opprobrious  names,  can  never  be  dan- 
gerous as  long  as  they  are  confined  to  words,  and  the  state 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  to  preserve  itself  perfectly 
neutral  in  those  questions  which  agitate  the  dogmatical  pride 
or  the  angry  passions  of  different  sects.     Diversities  of  re-- 
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ligious  opinions  are  often  favourable  to  political  tranquillity,  as 
they  abstract  the  attention  from  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  contentious  religionists,  who  are  disputing  about 
precedence  in  another  world,  are  certainly  less  dangerous  than 
ambitious  politicians,  who  are  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in 
this.  If  there  be  a  certain  portion  of  controversial  asperity 
in  every  country,  we  think  that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that 
it  should  expend  much  of  its  breath  upon  the  altar,  than  that  all 
the  inflammable  matter  should  be  collected  round  the  throne. 

We  are  besides  to  consider,  and  i\\e  former  authority  of  the 
professor  and  the  shade  of  his  learned  name  should  not  deter  U3^ 
/rom  considering,  that  diversities  of  religion,  which  he  repro- 
bates, though  they  may  sometimes  generate  error,  often  serve 
to  elicit  the  pure  hght  of  truth.  Where  religious  sects 
are  numerous,  religious  and  mora!  topics  will  be  copiously 
dfscussed ;  and^  though  in  this  discussion  pas<<ion  will  be  usu- 
ally found  to  have  more  sway  than  reason,  yet  the  cause  of 
truth  will  be  always,  more  or  Jess,  benefited  by  the  result. 
The  mere  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty  on  subjects  of  so 
much  importance  as  those  in  which  religious  controversies 
commonly  terminate,  will  of  itself  be  found  to  promote  in 
some  degree  the  mental  culture  of  rational  man.  We  are 
therefore  so  far  from  thinking  with  the  professor  that  dif- 
ferences of*  religious  opinion  are  either  pernicious  in  them- 
selves, or  perilous  to  the  state,  that  we  esteem  them  to  be 
more  productive  of  good  tlian  of  evil ;  and  to  establish,  rather 
than  to  endanger,  our  political  security. 

After  the  professor  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies,  are  *  in  all  respicts  conformable  with  the  sacred 
writings,'  we  were  not  unprepared  to  find  some  corollary 
follow  which  is  not  very  uufuvourabie  to  persecution.  If  the 
doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  &c. 
be  in  all  respects  conformable  with  the  Scriptures,  then  it 
follows  that  the  doctrines  of  other  churches,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  liturgy,  the  articles,  &c.  of  the  establish- 
ment, must  be  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures.  For  irre- 
concileable  contradictions  cannot  be  conformable  \v4th  the 
Scriptures,  as  far  as  the  Scriptures  are  made  a  criterion  of 
truth.  Truth  is  not  reconcileable  with  contradiction  ;  and 
two  contradictory  opinions  cannot  both  be  true.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  establishment  be,  in  all  respects,  conformable 
with  the  Scriptures,  then  they  are  the  only  true,  and  all  others 
are  false.  The  church  of  England,  therefore,  is  advanced  by 
the  Margaret  professor  to  the  supreme  elevation  of  an  i  n  f a  l- 
LiSLE  cuuficH.  But  if  apy  church  be  deluded  by  her  votaries 
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into  the  opinion  that  she  is  infalhble,  we  may  readily  conjec- 
ture the  practical  result  of  this  fallacious  supposition. 

That  church  which  calls  itself  infaihble  will  not  easily 
endure  contradiction.  Any  opposition  to  its  doctrines  will  be 
ccuisidered  as  an  insult  to  its  high  authority,  and  a  departure 
from  the  truth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.  If  assent  be 
not  freely  given  it  will  be  coerced,  for  the  good  of  the  of-* 
fender^s  souL 

'  To  dissent,'  says  the  professor,  '  in  this  country,  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  church,  is  to  dissent  without 
a  real  cause.'  We  almost  shudder  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  this  species  of  papal  bull  of  the  Margaret 
professor  would  infallibly  lead,  if  the  hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  England  were  not  more  tolerant  than  the  once  renowned 
translator  of  Michaelis. 

If  *  to  dissent  from  the  church  of  England'  be  '  to  dis- 
sent  without  a  real  cause,'  die  next  inference  must  be,  that 
such  dissent  is  a  proper  object  of  legal  restraint.  The  pro- 
fessor has  assumed  the  very  ground  on  which  fiery  zealots 
have  so  often  justified  their  tortures,  imprisonments,  and 
deaths.  When  Calvin  procured  Servetus  to  be  burned,  he 
thought  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Geneva  were  *  in 
all  respects  conformable  with  the  Scriptures;'  and  when 
the  upright  antitrinitarian  dissented  from  them,  he  dissented 
in  the  language  of  the  professor  *  without  a  real  cause.'  Such 
is  the  high-flown  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Marsh,  who  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  heretical  enough  to  suppose  that  all  the  in- 
spiration which  the  evangelists  possessed  consisted  in  sitting 
down  at  a  desk,  like  attornies'  clerks,  and  copying  a  common 
document.  But  the  sweets  of  the  Margaret  professorship, 
and  perhaps  a  certain  lickerish  longing  for  higher  honours^ 
have  taught  the  subtle  theologue  better  things, — and  enabled 
him  to  discern  the  infallible  verity  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
*  to  dissent  from  which  is  to  dissent  without  a  cause' 

Thus  the  professor,  by  one  sweeping  clause,  has  passed  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  every  dissenter,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, in  the  British  isles.  He  says  explicitly,  that  all  those 
persons  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  dis^ 
sent  without  a  real  catise.  The  professor  therefore  must  im- 
pute their  dissent  either  to  their  ignorance,  or  to  their  depra- 
vity. But  we  would  ask  this  redoubted  champion  of  in- 
tolerance, had  Doddridge,  and  Lardner,  and  Priestley,  or 
had  Evanson,  and  Jebb,  and  Lindsey,  with  innumerable  other 
dissidents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  who  are  gone 
to  their  account,  neither  reason  nor  conscience  ?  Did  they 
dissent  without  knowing  why?     Was  their   opposition  to 
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the  tenets  of  the  establishment  caused  by  corrupt  motives,  or 
by  insufficient  reasons  ?  Is  the  Margaret  pro/e-ssor  a  man  of 
such  infinite  learning,  of  such  transcendent  genius,  or  such  un- 
sullied worth,  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  o» 
these  ho.ioured  names,  and  to  call  every  v.ise  and  righteous 
dissenter  before  his  inquisitorial  tribunal  r* 

We  trust  that  we  are  as  warm  friends  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  establishment  as  ^\t.  professor  Marsh,  or  even  any 
member  of  the  hierarchy,  though  we  have  never  luxuriated  in  its 
emoluments,  and  our  support  has  always  been  gratuitous  and 
unbought, — but,  we  will  never  tacitly  suffer  the  true  principles 
of  dissent  from  the  establishment  to  be  reviled,  and  a  large 
and  most  respectable  body  of  religionists,  who  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  dissenters,  to  be  loaded  with  opprobrious  im- 
putations, and  to  be  told  that '  thei/  dissent  uithout  a  can  e! 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  by  whom  these  accusations 
are  adduced  and  these  calumnies  propagated.  Whether  the  au* 
thor  be  secular  or  spiritual,  a  churchman  or  a  layman,  a 
doctor  of  divinity  in  his  pastoral  chair,  or  a  cobler  prating 
theology  in  his  stall,  we  feel  it  our  dut}'  on  these  occasions 
to  be  no  respecters  of  persons,  but  to  defend  not  only  the 
reasonableness  but  the  duty  of  reUgious  dissent  when  it  is 
founded  on  knowledge,  and  enforced  by  conscience.  Is 
this  Margaret  professor  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Cambridge,  to  assert  that  all  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England  is  causeless,  and  to  lead  his  auditors 
to  infer  that  it  must  originate  in  ignorance,  in  prejudice,  or  ia 
wickedness  ?  This  is  such  a  specimen  of  dogmatical  arrogance 
as  we  should  hardly  have  expected  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  toadeaters  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
tlie  First,  and'much  less  from  the  lips  of  a  learned  and  hitherto 
reputed  very  free-thinking  theologue  in  this  ^liberal,  tolerant/ 
and  enlightened  period.  Whatever  encomiums  may  be  lavish- 
ed on  the  erudition  of  the  translator  of  Michaelis,  he  must 
henceforth  be  content  to  take  his  station  among  the  enemies 
of  religious  liberty.  We  do  not  know  what  the  professor 
may  feel  on  this  addition  to  his  title ;  but  for  our  own  parts 
Tve  would  not  merit  the  appellation  for  all  tlie  emoluments 
of  his  pension,  combined  vith  those  of  his  professor- 
ship. 

We  had  intended  to  animadvert  on  some  other  passages  in 
these  lectures,  particularly  on  that  notable  assertion  of  the 
jtroJ'essoTfip.  113,  that  whatever  difference  may  exist  in  the 
MtJS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  they  '  all  declare  with  one 
accord  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  by  Jetus  Christ ,'  but  we  shall  probably  hava 
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occasion  to  expatiate  on  these  subjects,  when  the  professor* 
publishes  his  next  course  of  lectures.  We  shall  here  only  remark 
on  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  adduced,  that,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  Trinity,  &c.  be  so  demonstrably  clear,  and  so  un- 
ambiguously expressed  in  the  .Scriptures,  why  should  it  have 
seemed  so  dark  and  dubious  to  the  quick-sightedness  of 
Kewton  and  of  Locke?  and  why  is  it  so  generally  found  that 
the  more  intimately  a  scholar  is  versed  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Sciptures  (unless  he  happen  unfortunately  to  hold  a 
Margaret  professorship),  the  more  fixedly  convinced  he  usu- 
ally becomes  that  these  doctrines  are  not  only  not  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  are  most  essentially  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the. Scriptures  ?  In- 
deed this  is  so  clear,  that  the  most  juvenile  theologue  might 
safely  mauitain  the  converse  of  the  professors  proposition 
against  hun,  or  against  any,  or  against  all,  the  professors  in 
Christendom.  ^ 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  but  we  are  forced  to  remark  b©^- 
fore  we  conclude  our  strictures  on  these  lectures,  that 
they  are,  in  our  humble  opinion,  totally  unworthy  the  well- 
earned  celebrity  which  the  author  obtained  by  the  translation 
of  Michaelis.  Veiy  little  but  the  compilation  of  trrte  and  com- 
inon-pla.ce  learning  appears  in  any  part  of  the  work  ;  and, 
we  most  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  not  found  a  single 
sentence  in  the  whole,  which  exhibits  one  trace  of  that  su- 
perior ability  which  we  were  wont  to  ascribe  to  the  traiislator 
of  Michaelis,  But  Dr.  Marsh,  the  translator  of  Michaelis^ 
and  Dr.  Marsh  the  Margaret  pro; <^55or,  .appear;  to  be  such 
totally  distinct  persons,  that  we,  do,  not  know  how,  even  by  a 
stretch  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  to  establish  their  iden- 
tity. The  strictures  which  we  apply  to  the.fp;U;e  vye  do  not 
consider  by  any  means  applicable  to  the  other.  /, 

If  a  man,  from  motives  which  we  shall  not  narhe,  orally  or 
verbally  defends  what  he  does  not  thoroughly  and  cordially 
approve,  a  certain  vapid  imbecility  will  be  .apparent  in  the 
effort,  which  no  subtlety  can  disguise,  no  artitice  conceal. 
What  most  energizes  the  miudj  and  gives  indeed  double  elas- 
ticity to  its  powers,  is  the  empassioned  love  of  truth,  divested 
of  any  impure  mixture  of  interest  or  ambition.  Those  who 
have  loved  truth,  and  who  have  spoken,  have  written,  au^ 
suffered  in  her  defence,  have'  loved  her  for  her  own  sake, 
and  have  adhered  to  her  in  indigence  and  misfortune,  as  a  stay 
iijt  life  and  a  hope  iu  death. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Husband  and  the  Lover,  an  historical  and 
moral  Romance.    3  vols.     London,  Lackington,  1809. 

THE  heroine  of  ibis  romance  is  represented  as  an  orphani 
placed  under  the  protection  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  by 
her  father  the  count  de  Montresor,  who  died  in  the  field  of 
honour.  The  mother  of  our  heroine,  who  had  passed  her 
infancy  in  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  received  many 
marks  of  kindness  from  Aune  of  Austria,  survives  her  husband 
but  a  few  months.  Her  daughter,  the  young  Sabina,  she 
leaves  to  the  sole  charge  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who, 
for  some  years  lets  her  remain  at  tlie  chateau  de  M  ontresor 
under  the  care  of  a  father  Theodore  and  a  confidential  servant 
of  her  late  motlier.  When  she  is  old  enough  to  be  introduced, 
he  presents  her  to  the  queen  mother,  as  the  child  of  one  whom 
she  had  ouce  honoured  with  her  friendship.  The  queen  places 
her  under  the  care  of  the  Baroness  de  Bonneville,  till  she  finds 
a  suitable  mateh  for  her.  This  is  soon  done,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Briscacier  is  tlie  person  fixed  upon  by  the  king  for  the  hus- 
band of  Sabina.  The  story  commences  with  two  letters  from 
father  Theodore  to  prince  Charles,  regretting  the  plan  which 
he  had  adopted  for  his  protegee.  Sabina  being  anxious  to 
know  something  about  the  marquis  de  Briscacier,  is  tempted 
by  her  maid  Camilla,  logo,  unknown  to  the  baroness,  to  a  for- 
tune-teller, called  the  Jigyptian  Sibyl,  to  cast  her  nativity.  The 
description  of  the  sibyl  is  not  i|l  drawn,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract will  shew. 

'  You  must  rempmber,  said  Sabina/  to  her  maid  Camilla,  *  with 
what  reluctance  I  followed  her  erajssary,  when  informed  that  I 
could  only  be  admitted  alone  into  her  apartment ;  and  had  you 
not  made  me  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  leav  mg  the  house,  with- 
out accomplishing  the  purpupe  for  which  I  had  encountered  so 
many  difficulties  to  reacli  it,  I  should  have  positively  refused  to 
follow  her.  She  led  me  up  several  flights  of  step*,  when,  after 
passing  through  a  long  narrow  passaj^e,  lighted  only  by  a  single 
lamp,  we  stopped  opposite  a  closed  door.  My  conductor  thrice 
knocked  distinctly  on  it,  a  hollow  voice  from  within  exclaimed — 
*'  Enter  !"  on  which  the  door,  untouched,  flew  open  :  my  com- 
panion grasping  my  arm,  led,  or  rather  dragged  me  into  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  and  instantly  disappearing,  the  door 
closed  with  a  noise  which  made  me  start.  I  cast  niy  eyes  around 
me,  and  perceived  that  the  walls  were  hung  with  black,  on  which  , 
were  described  various  incomprehensible  figures ;  spheres,  te- 
lescopes, with  skins  of  hideous  animals,  were  confusedly  scatter- 
ed about.  The  obscurity  which  pervaded  the  apartment  on  my 
first  entrance  was  gradually  succeeded  by  ilie  most  brilliant  il- 
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lumination  ;  and  directing  my  eyes  to  the  upper   end,  I  espied, 
seated  at  a  table,  on  which  were  placed  pens,  ink,  paper,  books, 
rfnd  curious  instruments,  a  venerable  figure,   whose  countenance 
expressed  the  most  impenetrable  gravity.   She  was  clad  in  black, 
and  held  in  her  hand  a  white  wand,  with  which  she  waved  me  to 
approach.     I  certainly  felt  myself  impressed  with  awe  and  ter- 
ror, by  the  solemnity  and  stillness  which  reigned  around  ;  and 
it  was  with  sensations,  which  scarcely  permitted  me  to  breathe, 
that  I  obeyed  her  mysterious  command.     I  had  advanced  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  place  where  she  sat,  when  she  pointed 
with  her  wand  to  a  circle  described  around  her,  motioning  me  to 
stop.  I  complied;  when  rising, she  approached  me,  and  stretched 
out  her  brown  and  shrivelled  arm.     In  obedience  to  her  silent  di- 
rection I  had  drawn  ofFmy  glove,  and  presented  her  my  hand  ; 
she  fixed  her  wildly  penetrating  eyes  on  it,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  the  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  preserved,  when 
the  sentence  that  hovered  on  her  lips  was  suspended    by  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder.     It  broke  over  our  heads  with  a  crash 
so  terrific,  as  for  a  few  seconds  to  deprive  me  of  all  consciousness; 
but  gradually   it  rolled  oflP — its  awful  rumbling  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  it  quite  died  away.     The  sibyl  then  grasping  the 
trembling   fingers,  which   she  still   detained,    thus    addressed 
xne : 

'  Ixsng  IS  the  line  of  misfortune  which  thy  palm  exhibits.  The 
fatal  sisters  are,  e'en  now,  employed  in  weaving  the  dark  thread 
of  thy  destiny,  and  ere  Luna  shall  thrice  become  a  crescent,  thy 
heart,  yet  uncorroded  by  grief,  shall  feel  its  first  approaches,  by 
receiving  at  once  the  arrows  of  love  and  sorrow. 

*  I  started,  and  would  have  withdrawn  my  hand,  but  forcibly 
detaining  it,  she  continued — *•  Lady,  thou  art  young  and  inno- 
cent, and  know  not  yet  the  waywardness  of  the  female  heart  ; 
thine  will  betrny  thee,  and  rejecting  him  whom  thou  art  bound 
to  love,  it  will  become  the  victim  of  him  it  should  disdain."  I 
was  about  to  address  her,  but  with  decision  she  said,  "  Lady,  I 
have  done !"  Immediately  waving  her  wand  the  door  again  flew 
open,  my  former  guide  appeared,  and  led  me  back  to  the  room 
in  which  I  had  left  you.' 

On  her  return  from  the  sibyl  with  her  maid  Camilla,  she  is 
insulted  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  rescued  by 
a  youth,  who  conducts  them  to  his  hotel  till  he  procures  them  a 
safe  escort.  Whilst  waiting  for  his  return,  they  overhear  a 
conversation  between  two  gentlemen,  in  which  one  is  relating 
to  his  brother  Sabina's  history,  and  acquainting  him  with  th« 
intention  of  the  king's  giving  a  splendid  tournament  in  honour 
of  her  marriage  with  his  favourite,  the  marquis  de  Briscacier. 
These  gentlemen  prove  Polish  noblemen,  travelling  incog,  and 
the  cavalier,  who  rescued  Sabina,  a  cousin,  by  the  name 
»f  Sapieha,  a  lively  character.      Well,  the    lady  Sabina  is- 
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Introduced  to  the  marquis,  and  marries  him,  the  tourna- 
ment comnienres,  and  the  dresses  and  decorations  are  iu 
the  costume  of  the  several  nations  they  I'epresented.  Amongst 
the  number  of  noblesse  who  enter  the  Hsts,  is  Don  Juan,  the 
natural  son  of  tlie  queen's  brother,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
Marcoman.  Next  came  the  king's  brother,  Monsieur,  whose 
eflFeminate  taste  displayed  itself  hi  a  Moorisli  habit  of  great 
richness ;  and  we  are  told  by  St.  Simon,  that  this  effeminacy 
w  as  much  encouraged  by  the  queen.  *  La  reine  sa  mere  aimoit 
a  le  voir  habille  en  fille,  et  permettoit  qu'il  se  montrvit  ainsi 
publicmcnt,  entoure  de  Jeunes  Courtisans  travestis  com- 
nie  hii.'  We  next  have  a  description  of  a  far  different 
character,  the  great  Conde,  habited  in  the  Spanish  st>Ie, 
wearing  the  hat  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  white 
feathers,  which  our  author  tells  us  was  the  leading  signal  to 
victory  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Rocroi.  The  count  de 
Chalillon  also  appears  in  a  Swedish  dress.  The  gay,  the  wit- 
ty, and  the  dissipated  count  de  Grammont  is  beheld  in  the  cos- 
tume of  England,  from  which  he  had  lately  returned.  The 
viscount  Turenne,  clad  in  the  ancient  German  garb,  next  pre- 
sents himself.  Courlenai,  the  degenerate  scion  of  a  noble 
stock,  is  reluctant  I  If  forced  into  tht  field  by  the  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine. The  summons  was  just  going  to  be  given  for  the 
knights  trying  their  arms, 

*  when  surldenly  three  strangers  appeared,  hastening  full  speed 
tovrard  ihe  field.' 

*  As  they  approached  within  sight,  all  eyes  were  attracted  by 
the  two  foremofit,  and  fixed  in  adniirntion  of  the  superior  noble- 
ness and  majcRty  of  their  figures,  the  splendour  of  their  dress, 
and  the  unrivalled  grace  with  which  they  managed  their  finery 
coursers;'  wiiich  we  are  told  were  '  milk  white  Arabs.' 

Next  follows  the  account  of  the  knights  in  the  ancient  Po« 
lish  costume : 

'  The  first  knight  possessed  a  tall  and  exquisitely  formed  figure; 
his  face  was  a  fine  oval,  his  features  regular,  his  aquiline  nose 
gave  dignity  to  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  *  his  dark  eyes 
were  full  of  fire  and  sensibility ;  and  there  was  a  loftiness  and 
grandeur  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  irresistibly  inspired  re- 
spect and  admiration.  The  shield  of  this  knight  exhibited  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  whose  features  were  conce:-.!*-!!  hy  a  veil,  which 
a  flying  Cupid  was  extending  its  little  \\:\\ui  Lo  seiz;^-,  and  round 
it  were  these  words — "Love  shall  lilt  it." 

This  knight,  on  entering  the  lists,  performs  wonders  with  the 

*  Tbe  d«Kription  of  this  distinguished  cheraliCT  is  strictly  historical. 
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greatest  ease  and  most  infinite  grace  ;  he  even  vanquishes  the 
great  Coiide.  The  judges  of  the  tournament  conduct  thc 
Pole  to  the  pavilion,  in  which  Sabina  is  seated  as  the  lady  of 
the  fete;  she  is  in  the  act  of  placing  ihe  prize  over  his 
neck,  when  her  husband  enters,  and  discovers  in  the  person 
of  the  stranger  liis  preserver  in  an  adventure  he  had  with 
some  banditti  it»  a  cavern,  into  which  he  was  decoyed  by  a 
dog  trained  for  the  purpos?.  After  tliis  recognition,  the  Pole 
is  called  the  Knight  of  the  Cavern.  It  also  appears,  that  the 
knight  of  the  cavern  is  no  other  tlian  the  chevalier,  whom  Sa- 
bina, on  the  night  she  went  to  the  Egyptian  sibyl,  over-hears 
relating  to  his  brother  the  account  of  her  marriage  to  the 
luarquis  de  Briscacicr. 

As  the  queen  and  court  are  relnrning  from  the  field,  they 
are  met  by  a  courier  from  the  army,  who  delivers,  a  packet  to 
the  marquis,  the  contents  of  which  oblige  hint  to  quit  his 
bride  and  all  the  gayeties  of  the  court,  to  quell  an  cilarming^ 
mutiny  which  had  brokeji  out  in  the  ainiy.  The  marquis  pre- 
fers the  duty  he  owes  his  military  character,  and  after  arrang- 
ing every  thing,  he  conducts  his  bride  to  his  chateau,  and  leaves 
her  to  enjoy  the  splendid  exhibitions  which  are  prepared  at 
the  court  in  honour  of  their  mariiage.  He  engages  the  ba- 
roness Bonneville  to  be  her  companion.  Then  follow  de- 
scriptions of  balls,  masquerades,  water  parties,  archery,  &c.  8cc. 
in  which  the  knight  of  the  cavern  acts  a  very  distinguishing 
part,  and  is  the  most  elegant  personage  amongst  the  numer- 
ous noblesse.  He  is  also  enabled  to  visit  the  marchioness, 
through  the  means  of  the  baroness  Bonneville;  an  intimacy 
consequently  takes  place  at  the  marquis's  chateau  between  tht? 
knight  of  the  cavern,  his  brother  the  count  Olesko,  and  the 
chevalier  Sapieha. ,  This  intimacy  is  niaturcd  into  friendship  ; 
as  the  marquis  is  still  detained  from  his  bride,  every  op- 
portunity is  afforded  to  those  friends  of  spending  as  much  of 
their  lime  together  as  possible;  and  as  the  marchioness  is 
under  the  care  of  the  good  barones?,  who  is  described  as  an 
excellent  motherly  woman,  wiio  enters  into  their  amuse- 
ments, &,c.  time  glides  away  very  charmingly  and  impercep- 
tibly. But  love,  almighty  love  !  is  so  very  ciuel  as  to  creep 
into  the  bosom  of  the  all  innocent  and  accomplished  Sabina, 
which  she  as  itmocently  takes  (as  a  married  woman  ought) 
for  profound J'riendship.  The  knight  wlio  excites  those  feel- 
ings, has  art  enough  to  make  her  believe  that  he  is  attached  to 
a  lady  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  picture  of  the  veiled  fair 
he  bore  on  his  shield.  Hence  spring  the  disasters  and  the 
interest  of  the  tale.  The  knight,  who  is  for  ever  at  the  el- 
^ow  of  Sabina,  accompanies  her  on  the  water  *  to  the  isle  of 
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l^tieasants,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bidassoa.'  Going  a 
little  too  far  they  are  overtaken  in  a  storm,  and  the  knight 
rescues  Sabina,  who  lips  overboard.  Thev  aie  both  pre- 
served, and  after  a  declaration  of  the  most  violent  love  on  the 
part  of  the  kni<^ht,  Sabina  grows  very  grave,  the  gentleman 
is  seized  with  a  fever,  and  all  is  unhuppiness  and  confusion. 
The  knight  recovers,  and  Sabina,  with  all  possible  timidity, 
plays  to  him  on  the  harp.,  siii^s  his  favunrile  airs,  anri  makes 
herself  as  agreeuble  as  friendship  and  a  warm  heart  can  de- 
sire, lint  our  readers  will  observe,  that  she  did  not  know 
she  loved ;  no,  it  was  friendship,  pure,  inDuaculale  friendship. 
However,  after  a  time,  the  knight  and  his  companions  are 
summoned  home ; — lie  previously  accompanies  Sabina  to 
their  favourite  pavilion,  where,  after  a  vast  deal  of  tine  senti- 
ment, we  are  told 

'  the  yo'ingf.  the  inexperienced,  the  heart-struck  niarchioness,  in 
the  over»i  helming  idea  that,  with  the  fleeting  moment,  her  lover 
wi'old  be  l('Si  to  h^  r  for  ever,  forgot  all  but  him  : — and,  to  the  de- 
liriii-.n  of  his  passion,  sacrificed  her  vows — her  honour — her  future 

•peace — Uer>elf!' 

So,  gentle  reader,  after  a  vast  biistle  and  fuss  aboutfriend- 
$hip  and  decorum  in  the  young  marchioness,  it  comes  to  the 
old  story,  a  tale  of  seduction !  The  knight  departs,  and  the 
marchioness,  frantic  with  grief  and  remorse,  writes  to  iter  hus- 
band to  acquaint  him  witli  her  adultery  and  his  dishonour.  She 
is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a  violent  illness,  and  is  only 
persuaded  to  bear  the  Joad  of  life  from  the  generous  conduct 
of  her  husband,  *  who  resolves  on  making  a  noble  sacrifice  of 
Lis  own  feelings,  and  with  his  beneticent  hand,  raise  the 
drooping  flower.' 

The  marquis  therefore  plans  a  divorce ;  he  endeavours  to 
find  out  the  seducer  of  his  lady  and  propose  a  marriage  be- 
tween tiiem  :  but  the  mystery  m  which  the  knight  of  the  ca- 
vern is  involved  frustrates  these  generous  intentions.  In  all 
due  time  a  son  is  born,  which  passes  for  the  marquis's  heir, 
and  months  aud  }ear8  pass  on  without  Sabina  knowing  who 
is  the  father  of  the  boy,  but  experiencing  the  most  fraternal 
and  noble  attentions  and  tenderness  from  her  injured  husband, 
while  she  herself  suffers  the  most  acute  remorse. 

The  marquis  dies  suddenly,  and  leaves  a  paper,  informing 
Sabina  that  her  lover  and  the  father  of  her  son  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  great  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  We  will 
ijuote  the  letter. 

'  Should  you  not  survive  the  writer  of  these  lines,  sweet  and 
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beloved  Sabina,  you  will  quit  this  world,  doubtful  of  his  honour 
and  integrity  ! — Afflicting  idea  ! 

*  He  once  gave  you  a  solemn  promise  to  execute,  if  possible, 
a  project  for  your  happiness  ! — That  project  remains  unexecuted  ! 
— but  from  no  failure  on  his  part. 

*  During  his  life,  he  has  rather  chosen  to  endure  the  severe 
pain  of  believing  you  have  attributed  to  him  the  disappointment 
of  your  hopes,  than  that  you  should  be  aware  you  owe  it  solely 
to  a  cause,  which  must  inflict  tenfold  sorrow  on  yourself. 

*  Thus  far  has  his  tenderness  for  you  actuated  him.  He  hai 
been  encouraged  also  by  the  knowledge,  that  he  still  possessed  the 
power  of  exculpating  himself  in  your  eyes, 

'  But  when  death  has  deprived  him  of  that  power,  were  he  not 
to  leave  behind  him  this  transcript  of  his  conduct,  you,  whom 
he  so  sincerely  loves,  must  ever  consider  it  with  suspicion,  too 
injurious  to  his  memory  for  him  to  support  the  thought! 

*  Yet  learn,  Sabina!  that  tenderly  as  he  has  loved  i/ov,  an  at- 
tachment, the  most  enthusiastic,  once  subsisted  between  him  and 
an  unfortunate  object,  not  less  fascinating  to  his  then  young  heart 
than  you  have  proved  to  his  maturer  judgment !  The  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  her  relatives  tore  her  from  him  ;  and,  reckless  of  her 
happiness,  by  forcing  her  into  the  arms  of  one  who  possessed  not 
her  affection,  they  ensured  her  misery  !  It  was  with  frantic  de- 
spair he  learnt  this  afflicting  event ;  and  too  late  did  her  ill-judg- 
ing friends  repent  their  conduct.  The  sweet  sufferer,  thus  snatch- 

'  ed  from  the  object  of  her  innocent  love,  and  subjected  to  the  al- 
ternate fits  of  ill  humour,  or  passionate  endearments  of  him  she 
hated,  sunk  an  early  victim  to  the  grave— and  left,  on  her  lover's 
mind,  an  impression  of  grief  and  regret  the  most  profound. 

*  From  that  period,  till  the  one  he  first  saw  you,  he  had  sedu- 
lously shunned  your  whole  sex  ;  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
profession  of  arms.  In  you,  Jier  treasured  image  appeared  to  his 
delighted  fancy  again  revived  ! — and  he  dared  indulge   the   hope 

'  It  was  the  deep  horror  thus  early  inspired  for  compulsitory 
naarriages,  that  actuated  my  conduct  towards  yourself,  on  my 
return  to  the  chateau  de  Briscacier:  for  so  young  were  you — so 
short  had  been  our  acquaintance  previous  to  the  fatal  ceremony, 
that  I  felt  it  impossible  I  could  have  been  the  object  of  your 
.choice;  and  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  the  torture  of  knowing, 
that  1  had  been  instrumental  in  affixing  misery  on  a  second  in- 
teresting being :  since,  however  different  the  cause,  the  effect 
would  have  been  similar. 

'  The  name  and  condition  of  my  envied  rival  were,  by  a  sin- 
gular chance,  discovered  to  me;  and  I  at  the  same  time  learnt 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Poland,  which  was  his  country.  To  a 
friend,  who  was  then  in  an  official  situation,  residing  at  that 
court,  and  on  whose  discretion  I  could  implicitly  rely,  I  entrusted 
the  plan  I  have  since  detailed  to  you  ;  his  well-known  delicacy 
pointing  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  I  could  have  selected,  to. 
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enter  on  a  subject  so  nice,  with  your  lover : — but  before  my  in- 
structions reached  my  friend,  that  lover,  wh<J  had  found,  on  his 
arrival,  his  father  already  dead,  was,  with  his  brother,  gone  to 
Constantinople. — Thus,  for  a  time,  were  my  eagfer  wishes  post- 
poned ! — The  letter  I  received  on  the  evening  prior  to  my  first 
quitting  the  chateau  de  Montresor,  conveyed  to  me  this  intelli- 
gence Still  was  I  not  discooragcd  ; — a  few  months  delay  was 
all  I  then  had  to  regret. 

*  Ere  the  return  of  my  rival,  my  friend  was,  for  a  short  lime, 
recalled  from  Poland  ;  and,  on  rt- suming  his  station  there,  found 
that  he,  whom,  for  iny  sake,  he  was  so  desirous  of  encountering, 
had  passed  h  short  time,  during  his  ab-ience,  in  Warsaw,  arni  was 
then  gone,  as  a  voluntary  hoitage  for  kit  couQtry,  to  that  of  the 
Tartars  ! — Tlius  were  our  views  a  second  time  frustrated. 

*  Judge,  dearest  Sabma,  with  what'feelings  1  afterwards  learnt 
that,  on  his  revisiting  his  country,  an  obstacle  opposed  my 
liopes,  of  which  I  little  dreamed  !  That  man,  whose  fate  I  so 
greatly  envied,  in  being  loved  by  you,  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  another  !'  » 

Sabina  meekly  raisltig  her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven^ 
remained,  for  some  time  in  speechless  agitation; — then,  in 
a  voice,  tremulous  from  emotion,  she  said, 

'  It  has  pleased  Ti^ee,  that  I  should  drink,  even  to  the  Tery 
dregs,  my  bitter  cop  of  life! — Thy  will  be  done.* 

The  marquis's  letter  thus  concluded  : — 

*  In  a  case  so  little  foreseen  and  delicate,  my  friend  preserved 
silence  towards  him;  and  still  ignorant  of  my  designs  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  pronounced  those  vows,  which  separated  you  for 
ever ! 

*  Never  could  I  resolve  on  informing  you  of  an  event,  which 
I  knew  must  so  infinitely  shock  you — yet  which  could  alone  ex- 
plain my  seeming  want  of  probity.  Rather  have  I  preferred 
evincing  my  genuine  tenderness,  by  preserving  even  at  this 
price,  the  fatal  secret,  *•*•«♦  ^ 
•         •        * 

*  Had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  conferred  on  me  the  power 
of  Constituting  your  happiness,  mine  would  have  been  secured ! — • 
As  it  is,  I  feel  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  what  I  could  do 
to  ensure  it,  has  been  by  me  performed. 

*  May  that  lovely  boy,  whose  birth  has  cost  so  many  tears  to 
his  enchanting  mother,  amply  compensate  to  her  for  all  the  sor- 
row she  has  suffered  ! — and,  by  bis  filial  tenderness,  teach  her  to 
live  again  in  him  !' 

Soon  after  Sabina  dies,  leaving  her  son  to  the  care  of  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  father  Theodore,  and  restoring  to  the 
marquis's  nephew  the  estates  he  had  left.     Prince  Charles  of 
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Lorraine  gives  Sabina's  son  (who  is  named  Sidney)  a  cora- 
mission,  and  accompanies  him  to  Vienna  to  oppose  the  Ot- 
toman forces.  The  Emperor  Leopold  persuades  Sobieski  to 
become  his  ally,  and  prince  Charles  fortiis  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing Sidney  to  his  father,  and  claiming  his  protection.  This 
he  attains,  and  an  explanation  takes  place  in  the  tent  of  prince 
Charles.  When  Sobieski  is  first  informet^  of  the  death  of  his 
victim,  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  whom  he  acknowledges,  he 
also  explains  in  his  turn,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  extenuates 
his  conduct  towards  Sabina,  by  detailing  his  life,  and  the  va- 
rious circumstances  that  precluded  hjs  return  to  France,  as 
well  as  his  ignorance  of  the  intention  of  the  marquis  de  Bris- 
cacier  hi  his  favour,  and  therefore  complies  with  his  mother's 
M'ishes,  in  taking  a  partner  to  histhrone.  Sidney  is  properly 
received  and  provided  for,  marries  a  cousin,  and  retires  to  his 
mother's  estate  in  France,  &c. 

The  story  of  Sidney  St<;nhope  and  her  daughter,  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  characters  of  the  baroness  de  Bonneville  and  the 
generous  Sapieha,  with  that  of  the  marquis  de  Briscacier,  are 
not  ill  executed.  The  work  itself  is  much  interspersed  with 
historical  facts,  some  of  which,  to  novel  readers,  will  be 
thought  tedious ;  nor  can  we  pass  any  eulogy  on  the  moral 
tendencies  of  the  present  publication.  With  young  minds  the 
perusal  is  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  mischief  than  of 
benefit. 

Art.  V. — uinecdotm  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Beloe,  Translator  of  Herodotus,  Si'c, 
Fol.  IIL     London,  Rivington,  1808.     9s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  originating  in  knowledge,  and  con- 
ducted with  taste  and  skill,  is  a  respectable  branch  of  learning, 
though  bibliographical  books  may  be  an  inferior  sort  of  li- 
terary maiiut  lure,  rtiade  up,  after  running  the  eye  over  cata- 
1  ogues,  and  drinking  silently  from  other  people's  springs. 

In  the  scale  of  bibliographical  writers,  however,  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  assign  Mr.  Beloe's  place.  Let  it  suffice  just 
to  announce,  that  the  present  volume  is  the  last  of  three,  that 
jt  is  to  be  followed  by  two  rtiore,  and  that  the  author  has 
prepared  an  appendix,  which  will  contain  corrections  and 
additions  to  his  former  volumes. 

To  begin  with  the  Gheek  books.  We  begin  here,  thinking 
it  most  regular,  at  least  as  more  agreeable  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Beloe's  account  comprehends  Greek  books  from  1476 
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to  1500;  1  with  a  date^  2  sine  anno.  3,  apud  Aldum.  This 
proceeds  regularly  from  p.  149  to  p.  2 J 7-  He  then  breaks 
off  to  give  aa  account  of  early  editions  of  Virgil,  and  then 
again  passes  to  a  brief  account  of  early  printers.  He  returns 
to  his  Greek,  p  309,  and  describes  Greek  books  of  the  loth 
century  in  capital  letters  to  3 1 6.  In  the  middle  of  the  volume, 
between  *the  life  of  Joane  of  the  Crosse'  and  Wilson's  Bible, 
we  have  the  Alexandrian  MS,  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  fallen  into  the  ranks  among  his  biblicals  or  his  Greek 
books. 

This  account,  however,  of  Greek  books,  though  not  con- 
taining any  tiling  materially  new,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most' 
interesting  and  useful  part  of  this  volume ;  and  the  account 
more  particularly  of  the  Edrtio  Princeps  of  Homer  is  dis- 
criminating and  just.  Mr.  Beloe  informs  us,  there  is  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  collection  of  *  Earl  Spencer,  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Raine,  of  the  Charter- 
house.' Should  he  not  also  have  added  that  there  is  one  in 
the  Bodleian  library  and  the  British  Museum."*  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  distinguished  persons  above  mentioned  is 
certamly  creditable  to  Mr.  Beloe;  and  such  gentlemen,  in. 
their  literary  characters,  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  respect ; 
but  bibliographical  works  shc»uld  aim  to  be  useful,  ratlier  than 
complimentary,  as  they  are  addressed  to  inquirers  who  would 
be  better  satisfied  in  being  informed  that  such  an  edition 
is  lodged  in  a  public  library,  where  it  may  be  perused  by  the 
public,  and  examined  at  leisme,  than  that  it  is  in  the  collection 
of  a  private  gentleman,  where  it  may  not  be  accessible,  at 
least  only  to  a  few  friends.  This  hint  is  dropped  in  reference 
to  the  general  character  of  this  volume.  The  words  quoted 
by  Mr.  Beloe  from  Maittaire  we  shall  quote  again,  not  merelv 
as  a  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Edilio  Prmceps  of 
Homer,  but  as  a  specimen  of  excellent  remark,  in  reference 
to  tliat  edition. 

*  Maittaire,  who  unlike  the  generality  of  bibliographers,  is 
not  contented  with  giving  a  dry  and  accurate  description  of  the 
book  before  him,  but  improves  us  by  his  learning  and  interes's 
us  by  his  taste,  is  elevated  almost  to  rapture  when  speaking  of 
this  first  Homer.  "  Milan,"  he  observes,  "  and  Venice,  had 
some  reason  to  be  proud,  as  having  produced  the  first  Greek 
books,  but  Florence  cuuld  not  bear  to  be  outdone  (crubuit 
find),  and  accordingly  produced  what  made  ample  amends  for 
her  delay.  .  ; 

*  What  had  hitherto  been  done  in  Greek  typography  might 
be  said  to  resemble  slight  skirmishings  bu fore  a  great  battle  ;  for 
what  is  a  single  sheaf  compared  with  the  fulness  of  the  harvest? 
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What  is  the  Grammar  of  Lascaris  compared  with  the  Homer  of 
Florence?  Whilst  other  cities  were  making  feeble  and  immature 
efforts  on  the  thrchhold,  as  it  were,  of  learning,  Florence,  by  one 
mighty  effbrt,  arrived  at  once  at  the  summit,  and  produced  what 
defied  all  competition." 

Mr.  Beloe  expresses  a  difference  in  opinion  from  Panzer 
«nd  other  writers,  relative  to  Bernardus  JNerlius,  the  author  of 
the  Latin  epistle  prefixed  to  this  edition,  *  who  has  usually 
been  supposed  with  his  brother  Neris,  to  have  been  the 
printer  of  this  book.'  Mr.  B.  supposes  them  to  have  been 
men  of  rank  and  learning.  His  opinion  seems  right;  though 
bis  reasons  are  not  quite  conclusive.  The  first  printers  were 
meiT  of  respectability  and  learning,  qualified  to  write  as  good 
Latin  prefaces  as  this,  and  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  and  in  the 
habit  too  of  receiving  as  handsome  compliments,  as  Nerlius 
here  receives  from  Chalcondylas,  in  his  Greek  })reface,  as 
■witness  the  Aldi  and  the  Stephani  and  others.  I'he  Colophon 
at  the  end  certainly  confirms  and  decides  the  opinion:  it  i» 
the  language  adopted  in  Colophons  to  distinguisli  the  patron 
of  literature  from  the  mere  printer,     Ai/aAw/^ian  ^e»  twv  ivyi*uv 

xcti  etyoL^un  atocuv  koh  'unci  Xoyov^  EAXijciy-S?  armaoaiKov  ptovoifou  xa»  Nrjpiw 

Seeing^/exr///rimwMS.in  Mr.  Beloe's  table  of  contents,know- 
ing  that  this  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  MSS.  and  by 
many  the  most  valuable  -Greek  MS.  any  where  extant,  and 
that  Mr.  Beloe,  formerly  one  of  the  librarians  in  the  British 
Museum  (where  this  MS.  is  lodged)  could  at  any  time 
gain  access  to  it,  we  naturally  looked  for  some  agreeable  in- 
formation :  how  were  we  disappointed  in  finding  nothing  but 
the  following  account  ? 

*  Ten  copies  only  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Creek 
Testament  in  the  British  Museuin  were  printed  upon  vellum. 
They  were  subscribed  for  by  the  following  individuals :  his 
majesty,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Peachy,  Mr.  Bur- 
rell.  Rev.  Mr.  Cracherode,  Kev.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr» 
^'icolls  {Qr.  Nicol),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lort. 

Dr.  Lort^s  copy  was  purchased  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester. 
ftlr.  Jackson's  copy  was  sold  by  auction  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby's 
rooms/ 

-  Mr.  Beloe  should  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  or 
•ught  to  have  said  something  more. 

Next,  with  respect  to  Latin  books,  Mr.  Beloe  wishes  to 
make  his  readers  some  compensation  for  a  former  error,  iii 
regard  to  the  first  edition  of  Virgil.     This  he  hopes  to  do  bj 
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the  various  information  he  has  endeavoured  to  collect  con- 
cerning the  earlier  editions  of  that  poet,  which  he  is  better 
able  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Spencer;  his  lord- 
ship having  permitted  him  to  examine  and  describe  at  his 
leisure  his  most  valuable  assemblage  of  Virgils,  not  to  b« 
equalled  in  this  uor  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Beloe  has  accordingly  given  a  correcter  and  completer 
account  of  the  first  editions  of  Virgil,  than  is  found  in  some 
preceding  biblioirraphcrs,  particularly  Fabricius  and  Dr. 
Harwood — though  he  has  l>een  much  forestalled  here  by  Mr. 
Dibden,  who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  same  valuable 
library,  and  vvhose  account  of  the  different  editions  of  Virgil 
discovers  considerable  pains.  Mr.  Beloe  closes  his  account 
of  the  dated  editions  of  Virgil  in  1479,  with  a  short  account 
of  editions  without  a  date,  and  of  select  parts  of  Virgil  in  the 
library  of  Lord  Spencer,  of  extraordinary  rarity  and  value. 
At  p.  320  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Latin  poets 
of  the  l.Olh  century,  and  closes  it  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  a  New  Testament 
in  Latin  hexameters. 

Under  this  head  also  should  be  noticed  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  account  he  brings 
down  (p.  lO)  to  1471,  when  the  commentary  of  Lyra  was 
first  published  :  but,  somewhat  confusedly,  he  gives  an  account 
of  some  (ithers,  p.  29>  ^9  ;  several  of  them  are  certainly  very 
rare,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  either  private  or  public  li- 
braries. Under  this  head  (in  Mr.  B.'s  book,  called  Bibiicals) 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  *  very  uncommon  book,  a  great  lite- 
rary curiosity,'  a  Polish  Bible. 

There  is  a  Polish  Bible  of  more  modern  date  in  some  of 
our  public  libraries  ;  but  this  was  published  in  lo63.  It  was 
printed  at  the  expence  of  prince  lladzivil,  ])alatine  of  Vilna, 
under  the  direction  oi  the  Fratres  Poloni.  Mr.  Beloe  says, 
*  it  w  as  entirely  superintended  by  the  Socinians,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Michael  Servetus. 

The  fact  is  there  were  two  editions  of  the  Socinian  Bible. 
When  the  Socinians  tirst  formed  their  churches  in  Poland, 
several  learned  men  met,  as  for  other  purposes,  so  also  for  that 
of  translating  the  Scriptures;  and  their  Scriptures  were  re- 
vised and  re-published  in  1572.  Now  it  does  not  really 
appear  that  Servetus  ever  was  in  Poland  ;  nor  is  it  likely, 
prima  facie,  that  prince  Radzivil  should  have  employed  a 
Spaniard  on  such  a  work,  more  particularly  as  he  had  many 
learned  men  about  him  of  his  own  country,  zealously  attached 
to    his    sentiments.      But    to    be  short,   it  is   impossibles 
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Servetus  was  born  in  1500,  and  burnt  in  1653.  Mr.B.  therefore 
has  confounded  this  edition  Mitli  one  that  actually  was  edited  by 
Servetus  at  Lyons,  in  1542,  and  unfair  means  having  been  taken 
to  suppress  both  editions,  they  became  extremely  scarce, 

Mr.  B.  says  of  this  Polish  Bible,  1  am  informed,  that  the 
famous  text  1  John  v.  7.  is  to  be  found  in  this  translation, 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Vulgate  was  the 
original  from  M'hich  the  version  was  made. 

Surely  this  is  too  hastily  inferred :  ihe  Vulgate  has  1  John 
▼.  7,  but  has  not  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus?  Has  not  Be^ 
za's  ?  Has  not  Robert  Stephens's  ?  and  all  preceded  the  Polish 
version.  i\nd  is  it  probable,  that  Socinians,  and  allowedly 
men  of  learning,  woidd  have  translated  from  the  Vulgate? 
Besides,  how  reads  the  title?  Biblia  Polonica  a  Pinczonianis 
edita  et  a  Socinianis  publicata,  ex  Ilebraicis  &  Grcecis  fon- 
tibus,  &c. 

Under  this  division  of  Biblicals,  Mr.  B.  puts  Gulielnii  Du- 
randi  Rationalis  Divinorum  Officioruiii  celebrandorum — 
Canones  &  Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini — S.  Cypriani  Opus 
Epistolariim- — ^Lactantiani  Opera — J.  Hieronymi  Opus  Epis- 
tolarum— Divi  Hieronymi  Expositio  in  Symbolum  Aposto- 
lorum — Saudi  Augustini  in  Civitate  Dei,  8lc.  &c.  a  little 
out  of  order  certainly  ;  as  they  would  have  come  more  pro- 
perly under  the  head  of  Theologicals.  As  this  sort  of 
books  was  th  st  printed  by  the  foreign  printers,  they  may  cer- 
tainly be  considered  curious,  as  specimens  of  early  typogra- 
phy ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  very  rare,  at  least  they  regu- 
larly fall  in  the  way  of  those  who  look  into  public  libraries, 
or  the  libraries  of  private  gentlemen. 

As  to  the  English  books  described  in  this  volume,  they 
certainly  characterize  the  times  to  which  they  belong;  though 
many,  as  works  of  literatuie,  are  of  little  account :  and  in  two 
instances  where  Mr.  Beloe  deals  most  in  assertion,  we  think 
him  a  little  mistaken. 

Speaking  concerning  king  Edward  the  Vlth*  catechism, 
he  says,  *  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  warrants  us  to 
assign  it  to  Nowell ;  for  upon  a  comparison  of  it  with  that 
of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  author,  which  he  drew  up 
at  Cecil's  request,  and  presented  to  the  convocation  in  1562, 
and  published  in  J  570,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  is  only 
an  enlargement  of  the  former,  of  which  the  plan,  the  matter, 
and  the  doctrines  are  regularly  followed,  and  frequently  the 
same  words  and  expressions  are  used :  he  thinks  the  material 
doctiinal  difi'erence  between  Edward's  catechism  and  that  of 
1570>  is  iound  in  the  exposition  in  the  petition  of  the  Lord's 
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prayer,  thy  kingdom  come,  as  it  regarded  the  milleuDium,  and 
that  tiiese  catechisms  do  not  give  cuuiiteiiance  to  the  Gen^va^ 
doctrine,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.         ,    . , 

But  let  us  attend  to  li!dward  the  Vlth's  catechism,  for  with 
that  oijy  we  are  at  present  concerned.  It  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween master  and  servant ;  and  a  few  quotations  will  shew 
tJint  Mr.  lieloe  is  not  correct  in  his  assertions : — '  as  many  as 
are  in  this  faith  steadfast,  were  forechosen,  predestinated,  and 
appointed  to  everlasting  life,  before  the  world  was  made.' — 
'  The  Moly  Ghost  is  called  holy, not  only  for  his  own  holiness, 
but  because  the  elect  of  God  and  the  members  are  made 
holy  by  him.*  Christians,  who  have  the  tcitnessiug  spirit  in 
tliem,  are  called  '  the  forechosen,  predestinate,  the  appointed 
to  everlasting  life  before  the  world  was  made;'  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  tirst  catechism,  and  consequently  of  the  second, 
according  to  Mr.  Beloc's  concession,  runs  in  the  same  vein, 
up  to  the  full  import  of  the  five  points  of  John  Calvin. 

Who  the  writer  of  this  catechism  was,  is  a  question  of  a 
private  nature,  of  no  great  concern  :  of  the  two,  Poyuel, 
and  No  well,  we  think  with  Mr.  Beloe,  the  stronger  rea- 
sons are  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  But  the  presuipption 
i«,  notwithstanding  titc  a  pio  quodam  et  erudito  viro  con*, 
scripts,  the  whole  perhaps  being  written  out,  and  ar- 
ranged, and  the  greater  part  composed  by  Nowell,  tliat  it 
was  the  joint  production  of  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  other  lead- 
ing reformers,  and  that  Bishop  Poyncl  might  have  furnished 
his  share.  Cranmer,  and  the  whole  synod,  that  pas^)ed  it, 
subscribed  it;  the  king  himself  prefaced  it;  and  Bishop  KidLy 
being  charged  on  his  trial  at  Oxford,  as  being  the  author, 
acknowledged  '  that  he  noted  some  things  in  it.'  BayU;  i>, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  others,  who  ascribes  it  to  Hisln  p 
Poynel;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  furnibhed  a  part.  Dr. 
Fuller  gives  it  to  the  same  pjrsons,  icho  drezc  up  the  articles 
relating  to  the  convocation,  as  the  authors. 

But  with  respect  to  the  question,  what  is  the  doctrine 
taught  in  this  catechism,  that  is  of  a  much  more  public  na- 
ture, as  it  relates  to  the  national  sentiment,  at  the  time ;  and 
the  Corpus  Confessionum,  and  other  theological  writnigs  of 
that  age,  and  particularly  this  CHtechism,  all  enforce  the  doc- 
trine of  Geneva.  Burnet  anil  llume  both  allow  that  the 
reformers  taught  that  doctrine :  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  the  enlarged  edition  of  this  catechism  was  published, 
the  same  was  contirmed  as  the  natioiuil  opinion ;  and  there 
was  a  petition  addressed  to  her  njajesty,  by  Mr.  Talbot  and 
a  few  others,  denounced  as  freewillers,  merely  implorinjj 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  sutler  no  punishment  for  difi'tr-. 
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ing  a  little  from  this  Geneva  doctrine.  It  is  not  intended  by 
all  this  to  defend  that  doctrine,  nor  to  wish  it  revived  in  the 
church,  but  merely  to  say,  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
times,  and  that  such,  contrary  to  the  assertion  made  by  Mr, 
B.  must  have  been,  and  is,  the  doctrine  taught  in  botU  these 
catechisms.  This  catechism,  though  written  in  Latin,  hasi 
been  classed  among  the  English  books  here,  because  we 
have  quoted  from  the  translation. 

Among  the  English  books,  Mr.  B.  mentions  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  a  coarse  book  certainly,  and  perhaps  not  worth 
mentioning.  He  speaks  of  it  as  written  *  by  a  junto,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  John  Penry,  one  John  Udal,  and  Hum- 
phery  New.'  This  Jolm  Udal,  of  whom  Mr.  B.  speaks  so 
cavalierly,  was  a  respectable  man,  whom  King  James,  a 
learned  man  himself,  pronounced  of  good  erudition  and  fruit- 
ful travels  in  the  churcli  (in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth). 
Neither  was  he  the  author  of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  as  appeared 
from  two  public  examinations,  and  its  differing  from  him  in 
some  essential  point  of  doctrine;  and  Mr.  Udal,  and  others 
well  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  Mr.  Penry,  pronounced 
them  written  in  an  entirely  different  style  and  temper  from 
that  of  Martin  Mar- prelate.  Jn  short,  the  author  of  this 
piece  was  never  known:  and  as  the  writers  of  party,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  are  accustomed  to  go  all  lengths,  Mr. 
Beloe^  in  a  book  of  literature,  should  be  cautious  of  follow- 
ing their  assertions. 

Mr.  Beloe  has  given  us  two  or  three  specimens  of  old 
English  poetry;  or  more  properly  one  of  English,  and 
another  of  Scotch;  the  former  from  Mr.  George  Withers; 
the  other  from  a  volume  of  Scottish  poetry,  published  in 
1621. 

G.  Withers  was  a  writer  in  James  the  First's  reign,  called 
by  Pope,  in  his  Dunciad,  zeretched  H'ithers.  He  appears 
however,  to  have  been  an  honest  enthusiast,  a  bitter  satirist 
against  others,  and  not  sparing  himself.  There  are  some 
things  of  his  better  entitled  to  notice  than  his  *  hymns  knd 
songs  of  the  church,'  as  particularly  his  volume,  containing 
abuses  whipt  and  stript,  the  scourge,  &.c.  and  the  dedication 
to  himsg/fhvLi  more  sense  in  it  than  his  highflown  strain  of 
panegyric  in  the  form  of  dedication  addressed  *  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Prince  James,'  &c.  He.  Some  pieces  of  Withers 
are  elegant  and  very  smart.  However,  the  volume  here  no- 
ticed more  properly  belongs  to  theologicals ;  and  Mr.  B. 
has  probably  selected  from  that  volume  what  is  as  cre- 
ditable to  VVithers,  as  any  thing  contained  in  that  per- 
formance* 
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Tlie  Scotch  poem,  quoted  from  '  ane  compendious  book 
of  godly  and  Scriptural  songs,  collectet  out  of  sundrie  partes 
of  tl^e  Scripture,  with  sundrie  ather  ballates  changed  out  of 
prophaine  songes,  for  avaydiug  of  sinne  and  harlottrie,'  &c. 
Edinburgh,  printed  for  Andro  Hart,  1621;  and  Mr.  B. 
recommends  us,  '  for  rm  account  of  this  rare  and  curious  book^ 
to  Mr.  A  mot's  History  ot  Edinburgh.' 

Though  we  give  credit  to  Mr.  Bdoe  for  being  much  at  home 
in  Gieek,  I^atin,  and  English,  and  therefore  have  not  noticed 
a  few  errors,  which,  we  duubt  not  are  mere  errors  of  the 
press,  yet  he  seems  to  be  less  familiarly  versed  in  Scot- 
tish literature.  We  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
a  few  mistakes.  From  some  strange  blunder,  *  I  came  from 
hevin  to  tell,'  is  jostled  in,  in  two  places^  to  the  utter  coo- 
fusion  of  all  sense  and  rhyme. 

'  //(  sail  him  find  but  mark  or  uifing,* 
should  be, 

'  Ze  (or  ye)  sail  him  find  but  mark  or  vring,* 

Z,  in  old  Scotch  books  and  MSS.  is  used  for  Y,  and 
wring  means  deformity ;  there  '   no  such  word  as  wying. 

'  So  lyis  bee  quilk  noxs  lies  wrocht,' 

Here  a^in  tiow  jihould  be  citlicr  zow  or  you.     In  tlie  next 
verse  Mr.  B.  has, 

'  Let  us  rejoice  and  bee  blyth, 
And  with  the  goe  full  swyth, 

leaving  a  blank  in   the  middle,  where  hynies  should  be  supr 
plied.     In  the  following  is  rhyme,  but  not  a  word  of  sense : 

'  Welcum  now  gracious  Cod  of  my  clit. 
To  sinners  ht//e  pure  and  unriclit,' 

read, 

•  Welcum  now,  gracious  God  of  mycht, 
To  sinners  vile,  pure  and  unritht.' 

Pure  means  poor ;  unricht,  unriglueous. 


'  That  on  the  hay  and  stray  uijl  lye 
Ainang  the  asses.  Grin,  and  Kyo, 


should  be^ 


*  That  on  (he  hay  and  stray  will  lye, 
Amang  the  as^es,  oxin  and  kye.' 

*  The  sylke  and  sandell  thee  to  eis 
Are  Nay  and  sempell  Siitddling  clais. 
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should  be, 

'  The  sylke'  and  sandell  thee  to  eis. 
Are  Hat/,  and  semple  iru-erling  chh.' 

Swcrling  is  swaddling. 

This  book  was  re-published  in  1801,  in  two  volumes  of 
Scottish  poems  of  the  l6th  century,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be 
a  rare  book. 

P.  244,  Mr.  B.  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  early 
printers.  Mr.  Beloe's  summary  of  the  prefaces,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  classics,  by  Joseph  Andreas,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Aleria,  is  well  executed,  nor  less  so  the  account  of 
Poniponius  La^tus.  The  names  of  these  two  eminent  men 
are  certainly  interesting  in  a  history  of  learning,  and  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  die  art  of  printino  into  Italy; 
but  we  do  not  thuik  it  correct  to  place  them,  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  eminent  critics,  in  u  list  of  typographers. 

Some  of  the  books  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beloe 
we  do  not  think  either  very  rare  or  very  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly .he  should  be  advised  to  study  correctness,  and  to 
guard  against  following  party  writers  of  little  authority  :  wri- 
ters too  on  this  sort  of  subjects,  should  be  cautioned,  till 
they  have  seen  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  read  every 
thing  diat  has  been  written,  to  be  on  their  guard  in  speaking 
of  uniques;  and  in  proclaiming  Uiat  they  are  describuig  books 
for  the  first  time.  This  volume,  however,  is  certainly  not 
useless  nor  unamusiug ;  and  we  wish  Mr.  B.  to  enjoy 
every  opportunity  to  complete  his  work.  But  writings  of 
this  kind  are  very  numerous,  thrown  into  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  dispersed  through  a  variety  of  publications ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  many  a  one,  Mr.  B.  should  take  the  benefit  of  the 
•dvice  contained  in  a  line  that  is  quoted  by  himself: 

'-  Si  vis  certior  fieri,  id  legito;  Vale. 


Aet,  VI. — M.  Fabii  Quintiliani  de  Institufione  Oratorid, 
1.  xii.  recisis,  qu(e  minus  necessaria  videbautur^  6)C. — 
Curante  Jacobo  Ingram,  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  Soc,  O.xonii, 
1809. 

THIS  edition  of  Quintilian  is  professedly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Ipfjram,  the  late  Saxon  professor  at  Oxford  ;  and,  as  he  is  a 
*  wiccami  alumnus'  in  good  breeding  and  loyalty,  he  dedicates 
this  re-pubiication  of  an  esteemed  author  to  Dr.  Huntingford, 
bishop  of  Gloucester. 
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III  a  short  preface,  more  modest  than  he  need  have  prefixed 
to  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  his  revisjil,  he  brings  our  recol- 
lection back  to  the  Gottingen  impression  of  Gesner,  and  gives 
his  reasons  for  the  compendious  mode  which  he  prefers  in  the 
prevsent  instance.  ^  he  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Rolhn  has 
published  a  castrated  Quuitihan ;  and  will  readily  suppose 
that  his  is  the  ground-work  of  the  present.  Mr.  Ingram, 
however,  from  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  books, 
in  notes  contamed  in  a  small  compass,  has  amended,  as  he 
avers,  gbout  six  hundred  errors.  Among  the  rest  he  has 
collated  a  valuable  MS.  of  D'Orvilles,  lately  added  to  the 
Bodleian  library ;  which,  although  of  no  higher  date  than  the 
15th  century,  seems  to  have  been  ropied  from  a  MS.  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  proof  of  this  is  its  agreement 
with  the  Ms.  in  Gothic  characters,  whose  value  (as  the  most 
excellent  copy  of  Quintilian  now  existing)  is  too  well  appre- 
tiated  to  require  our  comments.  This  scholar-like  and  un- 
assunung  preface  concludes  with  a  declaration  that  Mr. 
Ingram  has  not  adhered  iu  omission,  or  insertion,  exactly  to 
RoUin. 

It  is  our  wish  to  prove  the  excellence  of  this  text-book  by 
a  few  quotations  from  Mr.  Ingram's  remarks  in  his  notes, 
which  are  occasionally,  but  not  ostentatiously,  scattered  through 
the  volume.  Many  indeed  of  them  are  simple  marks  of 
reference ;  others  point  to  verbal  beauties,  perhaps  not  as 
generally  valued  or  acknowledged  as  they  should  be;  others 
are  critical.  We  will  give  au  instance  of  each — '  in  voce 
Opitergina.' 

*  86  (1)  Opitcrgiun,  oppidum  Italiae,  non  procul  h.  Venetiis: 
ex  quo  mille  juveiies,  belle  inter  Pompeium  et  Cajsarem  exorto, 
in  parva  rate  circumventi,  mutuis  ictibus  concidcre  maluerunt, 
quam  se  host!  trucidandos  relinquere.    Vid.  F/ur.  Epit.  4,  2,  33.' 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  note  is  very  well,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Mr.  Ingram  to  have  forgot  Lucan's  spirited  account 
of  this  strange  suicide  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  but  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  expected  a  reference  to  the  poet,  who  adds 
so  much  vigour  to  the  historical  truth  which  he  relates. 
Quintilian,  the  contemporary  of  Lucan,  or  rather  his  junior, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  that  sublime  passage,  which  we  con- 
ceive induced  him  to  make  the  example,  and  to  unite  it 
with  that  of  the  Saguntines.  We  do  not  mean  to  blame 
Mr.  I.  but  merely  to  suggest  that  this  and  other  noles  of  re- 
ference might  be  more  copious  without  adding  six  pages  to 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  ;  and  we  think  this  sort  of  iilustratiuu 
would  be  very  airceptable  to  the  student. 

Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  February,  1810.  N 
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We  next  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  attention  Mr.  Ingram 
gives  to  the  immaculate  beauty  of  his  author's  text,  aud  his 
just  discrimination  in  discarding  vague  and  unnatural  alteration. 
'I'he  text  has  (p,  J34)  *  Qui  ver6  iuiaginem  ipsani  eloquenti2e 
ilivl/ni  quadani  mentc  conceperit,  quique  illam  (ut  ait  non 
ignobilis  tragicus),  8cc.'     Mr.  I.  notes,  after  Roilin. 

♦  (3)  Legi  fortasse  possit  dhinam  quondavi,  ut  referatur  ad 
imoginaneU>qncntl(C.  R.     Nihil  mutanduni.'  O. 

'  .'J5.  (1)  Eurip.  in  I  lee.  vers.  816. — icu^u^i  t»iv  rvpawox  ctv^^wrroiT 
p.ovrjv.  R.  Insulse  lii^  Gesnerus,  non  ignobilis,  ait,  elogium  est 
simile  illi,  quo  Polybium  mactavit  Livius  non  spancndus  aucfor, 
ice.  Parliculam  negativam,  non  frequentissimii  significare  nc' 
qiigquam,  ne  minirne  quidcm,  &c.  nemo  vel  mediocriter  Latint  Ser- 
monis  elegantiis  versatus  non  illico  videt.'     O. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark  that  O  stands  for  the 
editor  Oxoniensis.  We  will  call  our  readers  but  to  one  more 
illustration  of  our  opinion,  where,  on  a  critical  point,  Mr, 
Ingram  successfully  combats  Porson  himself.  We  could  not 
ppodiue  a  stronger  proof  of  his  sagacity,  or  the  confidence 
'nhich  his  abilities  justly  give  him. 

The  point  to  which  we  allude  is  early  in  the  6th  book,  and 
marked  in  Ingram's  edition,  p.  \C)5,  1.  b.  To  the  passage  we 
refer  the  reader,  as  it  is  too  long,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  ex- 
tract.    The  note  is  as  follows  : 

*  (2.)  ltd  vero  alFectu  Talthybius  loquitur  apud  rfaytKuraroi 
ru*  UotrtTuy  Euripiden,  Hec.  v.  492. 

S2  7.tv,  T»  Xs|w  ;  TToTt^x  ff'ay^fUTnii;  o^tx.7,  x.  T.  ^.  ubi  Vide,  sis,  qudm 
jmpprtun^  et  frustra  adverbium  ahhur,  primo  sensu  accipiendum, 
vexurunt  alii,  atque  ipe  Porsornus  !'  O. 

The  line  to  wliich  Mr.  I.  alludes  is 

Reiske  and  Musgrave  prefer  avrar  ;  from  whose  joint  con- 
jectures, IJrunck  so  edits  the  verse.  Porson  is  certainly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  word  without  adequate  cause,  and,  if  he  were 
to  change  it,  would  prefer  tjixoLr- 

To  the  subject  of  this  book  we  have  little  farther  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  reader  ;  JVlr.  Ingram's  revision  is  prima 
J'acie  so  useful,  that  it  cannot  but  be  considered  a  valuable  aid 
to  univeisity  studies.  In  his  research  amidst  Saxon  annals, 
and  the  literature  of  our  ancestors,  he  has  received  not  only 
tlitf  commendation,  but  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  able  to 
appit'tiate  the  intensity  of,  and  tlie  deduction  from,  such  ap- 
phcaliou.     When  we  met  him  in  the  field  of  ^cient  criti- 
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cism,  we  little  expected  so  puissant  a  champion.  Much  as 
Oxford  has  been  embellished  by  her  classical  efforts  during 
these  last  hundred  years,  we  are  convinced  that  she  is  climbing 
to  her  acme,  and  not  hastening,  as  some  of  our  contempora- 
ries assert,  to  a  rapid  decline.  Though  the  discrimination  and 
genius  of  Mr,  Ingram  are  the  highest  topics  of  our  praise, 
his  modesty,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ne  quid  niinis,  are  most 
laudable.  Let  Heync  and  his  nine  philological  pupils  blush 
at  the  inferiority  of  their  laborious  and  egotistical  eflforts! 


Art.  VII. — Journal  of  a  regimental  Officer  during  the 
recent  Campaign  in  Portugal  and  Spain  under  Lord 
Viscount  Wellington.  With  a  correct  Plan  of  the  Battle 
of  Talavera.     London,  Johnson.  8vo.  pp.  137.  4s.  6d, 

THE  author  of  this  journal  informs  us,  that  the  difFerenf 
incidents  of  which  it  is  composed  were  noted  down  as  they 
occurred,  and  that  the  original  narrative  has  received  no 
subsequent  correction.  We  shall  abridge  or  extract  a  few  of 
his  details  which  are  either  calculated  to  amuse,  or  to  throw^ 
light  on  the  state  of  Spain,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  French 
or  the  British  troops.  The  officer,  whoever  he  may  be,  write* 
with  vivacity  and  ease. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1808,  the  author  of  the  journal 
landed  near  Lisbon,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  his  quarters  at 
the  suburb  of  Belem.  He  inspected  the  palace  of  Belem  ; 
which  exhibited  a  sad  memorial  of  the  barbarous  ravage  of 
the  French.  These  admirers  of  the  arts  had  not  only  stnpped 
it 

*  of  every  picture  and  ornament  at  all  portable,  but  mutilated  the 
lY-ry  na//*  in  their  rapacious  efforts  to  rob  them  of  all  that  wa» 
Taluable.  Only  two  inferior  rooms,  and  a  small  chapel,  remain 
in  any  tolerable  repair.  A  variety  of  packages  lay  scattered 
about  the  hall,  which  Junot,  in  bis  hurry,  bad  not  time  to  dis- 
patch.' 

Our  author  visited  Cintra,  and  was  captivated  with  the  rich 
and  varied  scenery  of  that  place.  He  inspected  a  palace  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  latterly  the  country  seat  of 
Junot,  and  will  perhaps  long  be  celebrated  as  the  house  where 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed. 

*  The  building  is  modern,  and  one  of  the  best  constructed  in 
Portugal,  From  the  front  you  look  through  groves  upgn  the 
rocks,  and  the  sight  is  rather  contracted;    byt  the   back   part 
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brings  you  to  a  sudden  descent,  and  stands  so  liigh  above  every 
thing  in  tbat  direction,  as  to  ailtbrd  one  of  the   most   extensive 
prbspecls*in  tlie  country.     Tlie  sea   appears  to  the  left,  and  the  . 
convent  of  Maftra  far  in  the  back  ground  to  the  right/  ' 

At  Alcobaga  our  author  was  more  than  usually  fortunate  in 
his  quarters,  as  he  happened  to  be  billeted  at  the  house  of  a 
very  hospitable  personage.  He  speaks  of  the  entertainment 
which  he  experienced  here  with  much  complacency. 

<  Oar   Don's  style  of  living/  says  he,   '  was  sumptuous  :  we 
commenced  with  an  elegant  dmner,  and  (w/<«)!  is  not  alxvai/s  the 
Cff6r)contiimed  lo  partake  of  vOne  equally/  good  every    day. — Al- 
though our  host  was  unable  to  converse  with  us,  he  contrived  lo 
lit'  p   us  conbtanlly  amused  ;  particularly  those  fond   of  music  : 
he  played  the  piano  and  guitar,  and  had  great   taste  in   singing. 
In  order  to   promote  a  conftrence,  the  apothecary  of  Alcoba^a, 
who  spoke  French,  was  invited  to   spend  the  afternoon,   and  re- 
quested'to  act  as  interpreter.     This  was  one  of  the  drollest  fel- 
lows we  had  met  with  :  he  kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laughter  all  din- 
ner-time.    Indeed  his  very  look  was  enough  to  promote  mirth: 
— he  had  ^  coi^tant  smile  on  his  face,  which  was  embellished 
with  a  nose   and  chin  nearly  meeting,  though  between  them  he 
could  Just    comeniently  pass  a  tcalnut.     The  cut  of  his  coat  and 
general  appearance  was  completed  by  a  tremendous  periwig ; 
the  sinmnit  of  which  was  capped,  ^  la  pictorcsqne,  with  a  trian- 
gular cocked  hat. — Our  landlord  seemed  so  delighted  at  seeing 
the  party  thus  entertained,  that  he  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
meet  us  evert/  day  at  diimcr,  which   the  doctor   most  readily   ao 
cepted.     Our  good  host  gave   routs,  inviting  all  his  neighbours 
to  meet  us.     After  tea  and  coffee,  we  had  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental;   with  cards;  followed  by  a  pleasant  dance;  and 
concluding  with  a  hot  supper,  where  our  friend  the  doctor  wa» 
in  great  force/ 

As  the  author  advanced  towards  Oporto,  the  country  ap- 
peared more  wooded;  and  the  roads,  instead  of  exhibiting 
only  a  bad  and  broken  pavement  as  in  most  parts  of  Por- 
tugal, bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  an  English ,  post-road* 
At  the  little  hamlet  of  Redinha,  where  he  was  billeted,  lit 
informs  us  that  the  houses, 

*Uke  all  others  in  the  country  of  inferior  quality,  have  nothing 
but  square  holes,  without  glass,  by  way  of  windows  :  so  that  you 
have  your  choice  of  being  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  or 
iitting  in  total  darkness  by  closing  the  shutters.  3Iy  birth 
was  on  the  floor  of  a  room  where  there  were  three  dndrs,  that 
could  not^  be  kept  shut,  and  broken  boards  to  the  light  holes. 
■These,  with  a  j)lentiful  supply  of  chinks  in  the  walls,  rendered 
-it  as  airy  as  being  in  an  open   field.     Generally  speaking,  to 
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niaik«  ;i  remark  respecting  the  v«rmin  (from  which  scarcely  a 
bed,  from  the  best  to  the  worst  of  boutesih  rough  out  the  country, 
is  free)  would  be  like  the  barber  at  Lisbon  iuj'orming  Barctti  that  • 
"  grapes  grew  in  Portugal ;"  but  here  the  fleas  and  bugs  abounded 
to  a  degree  worthy  of  memorandum.  Tliey  kept  me  constantly 
employed  nearly  all  night  ;  and  on  the  welcomed  approacn 
of  daylight  to  the  crevices,  I  sprung  out  of  bed  : — but  makin? 
any  /irvock  was  of  no  avail : — the  bugs  were  crawling  about,  anu 
the  fleas  swarming  like  ants.* 

At  this  place  the  author  was  preseut  ut  a  Portuguese 
fuueral. 

*  The  Corpse  was  laid  on  the  back,  with  hand*  crossed,  and 
tied  together ;  the  face  quite  exposed:  and  ti)e  body,  anercd 
with  nothing  but  a  shnnid,  was  carried  on  an  open  bier  with  a 
sort  of  tester;  and  thrown  into  a  hole  like  a  dead  dog.  in- 
stead of  any  solemnity  at  the  moment  of  interment,  ihe  fellows 
around  were  in  argumentative  conversation  :  and  one  of  them 
jumped  into  the  grave,  which  was  but  just  deep  enough  to  bury 
the  deceased,  covered  the  face  with  a  cloth,  and  began  (illing  up 
the  hole  with  tl  e  sculls  and  bones  which  were  torn  up  and 
thrown  around  in  digging  it.' 

At  Colmbra  the  army  was  received  with  great  deraonstra- 
tions  of  joy.  Flowers  were  scattered  by  the  ladicb  from  the  win- 
dows on  the  troops  an  they  passed;  and  illuminations  w^re  con- 
tinued every  night  duringtiieir  slay.  After  passing  the  Vouga  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1 309,  the  army  had  the  next  day  a  skirmish  witii 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  French,  who  retreated  to  Olivera, 
which  they  almost  immediately  abandoned.  They  then  took 
refuge  in  Oporto,  after  having  blown  up  the  bridge  over  the 
Douro,  On  the  12th  tlie  £nglish  army  effected  the  passage 
.  of  this  river  about  a  league  above  the  town.  The  enemy 
were  driven  from  the  city  and  sul;>urbs  after  a  sharp  contest. 
*  The  streets  were  strewed  with  dead  horses  and  men,  and  the 
gutters  dyed  with  blood.*  The  British  troops  pursued  the 
French  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The  road  was  marked  by 
tlie  ravages  of  tlie  retreatiug  enemy.  They  had  set  fire  to  tlie 
cottages  of  the  peasants  as  they  passed.  '  Dead  nien,  horses, 
cattle,  and  every  thiiig  that  could  forcibly  depict  ruin,  were 
strewed  for  leagues  along  tlie  road.*  The  British  troops  did 
UQt  proceed  farther  than  Chaves.  Our  author  was  desirous 
of  having  a  peep  at  Spain,  but  had  like  to  have  paid  dear  for 
the  gratiiication  of  his  curiosity.  After  reaching  the  village 
of  Padreira  <uid  mounting  the  bills,  he  became  enveloped  in 
a  fog,  and  lost  his  way.  He  met  several  Portuguese,  from 
whom  he  expected  no  better  fate  tbau  had  befallen  some 
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straggling  Frenchmen  whom  they  had  murdered  in  every  di- 
rection. Just  as  he  reached  the  borders  of  Galicia,  his  horse 
was  seized  with  the  staggers,  the  nigJTt  was  setting  in,  and  he 
was  ten  miles  from  his  quarters.  General  Silviera's  Por- 
tuguese troops  fortunately  appeared  soon  after  tliis,  who  were 
inarching  to  Monte  Legre.  He  proceeded  with  these  troops 
to  that  place  of  dtslinaiion.  On  his  return  to  Salamunde, 
the  road,  which  was  formed  round  the  mountains  by  the  side 
of  immense  precipices,  was  in  many  places  so  narrow  as 
hardly  to  admit  a  loaded  mule.  IJe  proceeded  nearly  the 
whole  day  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  among  woods,  rocks,  and 
waterfalls,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  landscapes  which 
caught  the  eye  between  the  heights.  The  passes  were  strew- 
ed with  dead  bodies,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  a  putres- 
cent state.  Many  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  French  had 
been  precipitated  down  the  heights. 

Our  author  proceeded  with  the  British  troops,  by  Thomar, 
Villa  de  Rea,  Cortesad.i,  Larzidas,  Castello  Branco,  Lodoeiro, 
till  he  crossed  the  river  Elga(Ella),  and  entered  Spain. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  says  the  author, 

♦  we  were  passed  by  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  forty-two  thousand.  Their  infantry,  in  part  only, 
had  a  good  appearance  :  but  many  of  their  cavalry  were  in  a 
ragged  state,  without  boots,  and  some  of  them  literally  with  bare 
feet.  Their  horses,  though  slight,  were  in  other  respects  good  : 
yet  with  bad  appointments,  ill  put  on  ;  insomuch,  that  their 
stjrrups  were  so  long  as  hardly  to  be  reached  with  the  toe  point- 
ed down.' 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera  we  are  told,  that '  during  the 
night-engagements  our  battalions  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy  fought  with  such  determined  fury,  as  frequently  to 
close  in,  and  beat  out  each  other's  brains  with  their  muskets.* 
The  author  throws  out  various  insinuations  against  the  bra- 
very of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  conduct  on  the  two  days 
(^7th  and  28th  July)  of  this  memorable  battle.  But  we 
should  remember  that  the  Spanish  were  for  the  most  part 
only  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  under  very  bad  officers ; 
and  that  the  French,  even  under  better  officers,  often  turned 
their  backs  on  their  opponents  at  the  commencement  of  thq 
revolutionary  war.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  the  Spaniards  evinced  more  firmness  than  has 
been  ascribed  to  them:  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  they 
had  evinced  less,  and  abandoned  their  position  on  the  right 
of  the  British  lines,  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesieynnust 
have  been  turned,  and  probably  put  completely  to  the  xoxxU 
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The  officer  who  drew  up  this  journal  allows,  that  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  Spauish  lines,  and 
that  fhe  enemy  were  repulsed.  Was  this  no  service  rendered 
to  the  common  cause,  or  had  it  no  effect  on  the  issue  of  this 
conflict  at  Talavera  f  Would  the  event  have  been  the  same 
if  the  Spaniards  had  shown  less  firmness  and  intrepidity  ? 
Of  the  victory  therefore  which  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy,  since 
Lord  Wellington,  gained  over  the  French  at  Talavera,  part 
of  the  honour  certainly  belongs  to  our  allies.  Though  the 
Spaniards  did  not  manifest  any  great  enterprizc  or  heroism, 
yet  they  kept  their  ground  :  and  by  kc<.'ping  their  ground  they 
not  only  defendeti  the  right  of  the  British  lines,  but  they  pre- 
vented tiie  whole  accumulated  force  of  the  IVen'-h  from  acting 
agauist  the  army  under  Lord  Wellingtf)n.  The  British  troops 
certainly  dispiaycd  the  most  resplendent  intrepidity:  but  let 
not  the  Spaniards  be  deprived  of  the  praise  which  is  their 
due.  When  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  troops  is  added  to 
that  of  the  British,  it  appears  that  the  combined  army  was  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  the  enemy.  We  do  not  say  this  to  de- 
tract from  the  militiuy  mcritsof  Lord  Wellington;  but  to  show, 
that  if  he  had  not  received  more  support  from  the  Spaniards 
than  some  of  his  friends  seem  willing  to  allow,  he  woidd  pro- 
bably have  |>aid  dear  for  his  temerity  in  advancing  into  the 
interior  of  Spain. 

The  grand  total  of  the  British  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  amount  td  to  53')7  : — an  ahnost  un- 
paralleled deduction  from  a  force  which  entered  the  field 
only  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  strong! 

The  author  of  this  journal  received  a  wound  in  the  muscles 
of  his  back  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  which  was  not  ex- 
tracted till  he  embarked  on  board  an  tiinglish  ship  in  the  Ta- 
gus.  He  effected  his  retreat  from  "^Falaveia  to  Lisbon  with 
great  difficulty  and  considerable  suffering. 


Art.  Vlll. — A  History  of  the  County  of  Brecknock.  JBy 
Theophilus  Jones,  S)C.  (Concluded  from  p.  10)  f  o/s. 
II.  and  III.    1809. 

FROM  the  slight  sketch  which  our  limits  admitted  us  to 
give  of  the  historical  chapters  of  this  work,  our  readers  must 
have  perceived  that,  in  many  parts,  the  annals  of  the  county  of 
Brecknock  are  not  easily  to  be  separated  from  those  of  the 
principality  at  large.  In  the  chapters  which  follow,  and 
which  relate  to  the  *  religion/  tlie  *  laws,'  '  the  ^  language. 
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manners,  popular  opinions  and  prejudices,'  &c.  &c.  of  the 
county,  it  is  obvious  thaMhe  individual  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict must  be  still  more  confounded  with  the  general  state  of 
Wales ;  and  that  few  observations  can  be  made  upon  the 
former  which  do  not  equally  apply  to  the  more  extensive 
region  of  which  it  only  forms  a  part.  This  constitutes  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  what  are  entitled  general  histories  of 
particular  districts.  For  example,  if  the  history  of  every 
county  in  Wales  were  to  be  written  on  the  same  principles 
that  the  historian  of  Brecknock  has  adopted  in  the  work  before 
us,  whai  a  fund  6f  repetition  should  we  have  to  encounter  I 
To  a  certain  extent  each  of  the  eleven  historians  whom  we 
suppose  to  undertake  these  separate  operations  would  have 
to  tread  in  (he  very  footsteps  of  Mr.  Jones;  and  it  is  thus 
that  writings  are  multiplied  without  end,  and  that  the  task 
of  seleciing  whtit  is  really  new  and  important  from  the  mass 
of  general  intormation  becomes  next  to  impDSsible. 

These  remarks  apply  to  tiie  present  publication,  if  at  all, 
only  in  common  with  all  works  of  ihe  same  description.  The 
originality  and  freedom  of  research  which  distinguish  it  are 
peculiar  to  itsfelf.  Of  these  we  have  given  many  examples  in 
thf  course  ot  our  preceding  extracts  and  animadversions;  nor 
do  the  chapters  now  under  our  review  afford  fewer  than  those 
we  have  already  noticed.  Still,  as  they  have  less  of  mdividuo.l 
application  to  the  county  of  Brecknock,  we  shall  the  more 
■willingly  only  skim  their  surface,  vhich  the  press  of  other 
matter  compels  us  to  do.  The  chapter  of  '  rehgion'  is  in- 
troduced by  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  origin,  the  name, 
the  tenets,  and  habits  of  the  Druids — a  subject  of  very  ex- 
tensive inquiry,  but  which  is  so  far  trom  relating  to  Breck- 
nock, that  it  does  not  r^^lale  even  to  Wales,  or  to  Britain  itself 
exclusively.  We  do  not  deny  Mr.  Jones  a  great  share  of 
praise  for  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  leasoning  connected 
with  this  blanch  of  his  subject;  and  thirk  that  he  has  shewn 
himself  weir  qualified  to  enter  the  list«,  not  only  <\itli  Pin-r 
kerton  (whose  extravagancies  and  contradictions  he  very  fairly, 
and  sometimes  with  much  humour,  exposes),  but  with  the 
first  and  most  learned  of  our  British  antiquaries.  With  re^ 
spect  to  the  origin  of  this  famous  institution,  he  argues,  for- 
cibly arid  well,  against  the  existimatur*  of  Caesar  (which  has 


.*  '  Doctrina  in  Britannia  reperta,  atque  inde  in  Galliam  translata  oese  cx- 
istimatur.'  (De  Bell.  Gall.  1,6.  c.  12.)  To  the  commentaries  of  Csesar,  re- 
garded as  evidciice  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  our  early  ances- 
tors, which  our  historians  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  copying  as. 
conclusive  and  indisputable,  Mr.  Jones  very  properly  affixes  a  general  c|ue^ 
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been  hastily  set  up  by  some  other  writers  as  a  conclusive  as- 
sertion, and  which,  even  as  an  assertion,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  th«^  light  of  proof),  thai  the  Druids  tirst  crossed  the  chan- 
nel IVoni  ihe  continent  to  our  island,  and  not  from  our  island 
to  the  continent.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  re- 
ligion and  of  its  professors,  he  is  of  an  opinion,  wiiich  he  very 
stoutly  niaintuios  and  ably  defends,  that  the  imputations  of 
cruel  and  degrading  superstition  are  false,  and  are  universally 
the  result  of  ij^norance  or  malice.  He  denies  the  reality  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  justly  ridicules  the  abburd  conclusiong 
whit  h  some  have  affected  to  draw  from  an  arbitrary  hypjthesic 
conrermng  the  form  and  use  of  the  ancient  crom/e/i,  with  re- 
gard to  which  be  thmks  entirely  with  those  who  believe  it  to 
be  exclusively  sepulchral.  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the 
bards,  by  king  Edward,  he  justly  rvgardssiS  exp/oJed.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  point  which  we  conceive  to  be  so" completely  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evidence,  that  it  affords  a 
good  answer  to  those  who  accuse  the  framers  oi'  historic 
doubts  oi  weakening  the  faith  of  mankind  as  to  the  general 
credibility  of  history. 

There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  history  of  Druidism,  or  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  to  distinguish  the  county  of 
Brecknock  from  the  rest  of  the  island ;  nor  even,  afterwards, 
it  it  easy '  to  .separate  what  relates  to  the  dir trict  from  the 
general  'nnrative  of  ecclesia'^tical  occurrences  thiou^hout  the 
principaluy.  'I'he  life  of  (iiraldas  affords  several  curious 
anecdotes  and  materials  for  entertaining  observations ;  but 
since  the  Hrst  volume  of  this  history  was  published,  Giraldus 
liunself  has  become  familiar  to  the  English  reader.  We  do 
not  find  much  deserving  oi  notice  in  the  short  memorials  that 
are  here  preserved  of  the  fanatic  days  of  Cromwell,  and  .shall 
linish  our  survey  of  this  chapter  with  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  historian,  which  (together  with  the  accompanying  note) 
deserves  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  we  fear  it  is  the 
spirit  or  temper  of  the  age  to  afford  it. 

'  At  present,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  religion  of  Brecon- 
shire,  il  may  be  said  that  two  parts  out  of  three  of  the  inhabitant* 
call  themselves  of  the  established  church,  the  other  third  consist 
of  anabaptists  (a  sect  which  has  rapidly  increased  here  of  late), 
niethodists,  presbyterians,  and  independants ;  of  the  two  latter, 
the  prcbbyterians  are  the  must  numerous;  but  in  this  calculatioa 


ry — *'  How  far  he  (Cf^sar)  had  leisxire  to  contemplate,  or  inclination  to  attend 
to,  these  subjects  wo  know  not. "  We  do  knovr  that  the  few  nveeii  which  he 
"epent  in  the  island  were  tolerably  Wv'll  occupied  bj'  military  operations,  and 
ipt^y  suppose  that  little  kisi^re  was  left  him  for  philosophical  raqmries 
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of  the  numbers  of  the  church  of  England,*  I  include  a  sect  who 
may  (if  it  be  not  a  solecism)  be  called  no  religionists;  persons, 
who,  when  it  is  necessai-y  to  make  a  profession  (  f  their  f.iith,  say, 
they  are  of  the  protestaut  established  church,  but  who,  in  fact, 
never  attend  the  worship  of  the  church,  or  indeed  any  other 
place  of  worship:  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  ihh  sect  (if  I 
may  so  call  those  who  are  neither  gregarious  nor  systematic)  are 
yet  increasing  very  fast,  particularly  in  towns,  some  are  cor- 
rupted by  superficial  writers,  and  superficial  thinkers;  these 
Cunstitute  the  majority  of  this  description  ;  others  again  are  led 
into  this  error  from  indolence  and  thoughtlessness;  both  are 
equally  mischievous  to  the  community,  independent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  rewards  and  punishment  in  a  future  state  :  it  is  with 
sorrow  I  observe,  that  this  example  of  iiiattentiosi  (to  call  it  by 
no  worse  name)  is  most  frequently  seen  among  those  of  superior 
stations  in  life;  in  wljich,  however,  they  will  find  they  are  fol- 
lowed closely  by  those  below  them,  down  to  the  daj:)per  trades- 
man and  his  spruce  a|>prentire  and  shopman  ;  a  consequence 
which  naturally  follows,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  in  proportion 
as  the  evil  increases  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  must  terminate 
in  infinite  mischief  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.' 
p.  229. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  most  bigotted  admirer  of  '  things  as 
they  are,'  to  read  such  observations  as  the  preceding  (which 
the  good  historian  of  Brecknock  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
confine  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  county),  and  not  to 
exclaim,  '  these  are  among  the  blessed  effects  which  we  de- 
rive from  our  existing  test  laws.  This  is  the  policy  of  brib- 
ing men  to  the  profession  of  an  uniformity  which  cannot  ex- 
ist in  tlje  heart  ?' 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  *  laws  of  Brecknock,'  a 
subject  which  admits  of  still  less  restriction  within  the  regular 


*  '  Without  meaning  the  most  distant  reflection  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  England,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  a  very  great  de- 
fect in  the  general  system  of  education  of  youth  intended  for  holy  orders  in  our 
grammar  schools  in  Wales,"  (qu.  will  this  apply  no  where  else  ?)  "and  to 
which  I  attribute  the  increase  of  sectaries  ;  those  who  are  brought  up  as  can- 
didates for  ordination  are  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  the  vernacular 
language  of  their  owti  country.  They  can  read  Homer,  Xcnophon,  or  Groti- 
us's  works  fluently,  but  they  sleep  over  the  Bible,  hesitate  at  every  other  sen- 
tence, or  continually  mislay  the  accents  in  English  or  Welsh  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  their  audiences  arc  cither  inattentive,  or  what  is,  if  possible, 
still  worse,  the  service  of  the  church  sounds  ridiculously.  Persons  intended 
for  the  ministry  should  be  taught  daily  to  read  publicly  and  in  an  audible  voice 
the  church  service  as  well  as  other  religious  publications  in  Welsh  and  English, 
and  their  errors  should  be  corrected  by  the  master,  so  that  they  may  be  habi- 
tuated  to  officiate  in  a  manner  which  may  attract  the  attention  of  their  hear- 
ers ;  for  a  vicious  and  faulty  mode  of  pronunciation  of  words  or  sentencts  once 
contracted  (it  is  well  known)  is  seldom  got  rid  of." 
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Ilnuts  of  a  county  historian  than  the  foregoing.  Kvcn  the 
most  antiqiuiriau  researclies  into  the  *  laws  of  Brecknock' 
cannot  be  attended  with  any  discoveries  exclusively  appertain- 
ing to  the  district  itself.  Accordingly  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter  is  a  sketch  of  the  laws  by  which  Britain  in  tie  most 
ancient  times,  and  JVa/es  in  those  immediately  succeeding, 
was  regulated  while  existing  under  independent  goveraments; 
and  the  remaining  divisions  of  it  relate  only  to  such  enact- 
ments of  the  English  parliament,  since  Wales  became  a  pro- 
vince, as  particularly  affected  its  provituial  condition  down  to 
its  final  union  and  incorporation  with  the  whole  mas*^  of  the 
empire. 

We  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  that  prince  with  a  hard  name,  Dyfnwal- 
mawl-mad,  copimonly  called  Dunwallus  Mulmntins;  nor  do 
we  think  it  more  incumbent  on  us  to  discuss  lhf)se  of  the  good 
Howell.  The  old  M///i^/-A'i/ custom  of  gavelksiul  affords  room 
for  a  disquisition  of  a  different  nutine,  and  plunges  us  again 
into  the  pleasant  vortex  of  etymo/ogy.  Most  of  our  tampers 
are,  probably,  well  satisHed  with  the  derivation  given  by  their 
great  patriarch,  Coke,  who  says  (1  Inst.  5.  '210)  '  en  gavel" 
kinde,  that  is,  gare  (ill  kind;  for  this  custont  giveth  to  all 
the  sons  alike.'  I'his  grave  pun,  as  well  worthy  of  the  Solomon 
of  England  as  of  its  lord  chief  justice,  is  countenianced  by  the 
antiquary  Enmbarde,  and  is  moreover  sported  by  Verstegan 
as  an  original  flight  of  fancy.  Somner,  in  his  treatise  on 
gavelkind,  adheres  to  the  Saxon  derivation  given  by  Blount  in 
his  law-dictionary.  Dr.  Powel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
w  ho  asserted  its  British  origin  ;  and  gives  gafael  (a  holding 
or  tenure)  as  its  root.  *'  Strangely,'  however,  as  Mr.  Jones 
thinks,  he  passes  over  the  termination  kind,  without  notice. 
This  final  syllable  has  been  assigned  by  Taylor  (on  gavelkind) 
to  cenedl,  a  clan  or  family ;  and  Edward  Llwyd,  in  his  Welsh 
dictionary,  has  the  word  citte,  a  family.  Mr.  Jones  has  a 
much  happier  conceit  of  his  own  to  sub.stitute  '  gynt,  formerly.' 
*  If  so,' he  adds,  •  the  interpretation  will  be,  tenura  antiqua,  or 
ex  antiquo.'  This,  to  be  sure,  might  he  the  case  (though 
gynt  into  kind  seems  an  unlikely  kind  of  corruption)  sup- 
posing gavelkind  to  be  an  appellation  only  introduced  at  a 
period  when  other  tenures  became  more  frequent  throughout 
the  country,  i.  e.  after  the  Normans  hsrd  obtained  possession 
of  it.  But  in  that  case  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  whole 
nation,  adopting  this  distinctive  appellation,  should  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Welsh  language ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
should  then  be  universally  called,  not  tenura  ex  antiquo,  or 
Uje  ancient  tenure,  but  gofael-gynt ;  and,  on   the  contrary, 
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there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  teria  to  be  a  great  deal 
older,  if  it  was  not  the  original. appellation  for  the  tenure;  in 
either  or  which  cases,  Mr.  Jones's  derivation  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  admitted  as  entitled  to  any  attention  whatever. 
In  short,  we  cannot  think  that  any  thing  but  (what  Pinkertori 
calls)  *  uhe  sheer  phrenzy  of  cel'.ic  etymology'  could  have  made 
Mr.  Joii.ies  renew  a  disquisition  which  is,  to  -all  reasonable 
ends,  in  tents,  and  purposes,  completely  settled  already. 

Notwithstanding  our  intention  to  absluni  from  much  quo- 
tation in  this  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  extract  the  curious 
account  given  by  Mr.  Jones  of  '  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
T3ritons  in  questions  as  to  land,'  both  becaus^e  it  seems  to  cor*  . 
rect  some  errors  in  the  statements  of  Powell  and  Warrington 
,  on  the  st'tbject,  and  as  it  serves  for  introduction  to  an  ingenious. 
inquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  our  '  commoa  recovery.' 

*  In  c  auses  of  this  nature  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
had  andhekl  upon  the  lands  in  dispute".     The  kuig,  or  the  per- 
son who  represented  him,  presided  and  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
sun  and  wind,  lest  he  might  be  incommoded  by  tliem :    the 
judge  o:f  the  palace,  or  senior  judge  of  the  Cwmwd  being  placed 
on  his  left,  and  another  judge  on  his  right  hand  ;  next  to  them 
sat  the  priest  or  priests,  then  two  elders,   and  the  great  m  n  of 
the  country.   In  the  middle,  or  immediately  before  the  king  or  his 
representative,was!efta  laneorentranceiiitohis  court  or  presence, 
on  the   right  of  which  stood  the  demandant,   his  council  and  at- 
torney, and  behind  them  the  summoner,  and  on  the  left  the  de- 
fendant, his  council,  attorney,  and  summoner,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; pledges  being  first  taken  from  both  parties  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  court;  and  silence  being  prod*imed  by  the  cryer, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  three  cows  or  120  pence,  the  judges  pro-, 
ceeded  to  hear  the  cause.  The  demandant  wa>  first  called  to  name 
his  cijuncil  or  attorney ;  this  done,  the  judge  asked  him, '  do  you 
plac*3  your  entire  confidence  in  them  to  gain  or  lose?  are  you 
also  determined  to  abide  by  the  decision  ol  this  court  ?'  being 
answered  affirmatively,  he  put  the  same  questions  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  up®n  his  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  directions  and  con- 
duct of  those  he  employed  ,and  to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
the  demandant  orally  declared,  '  I  am  the  trueproprietor  of  the  lands 
in  dispute,  and  if  any  one  will  this,  gainsay,  I  have  here  those 
who  are  ready  to  maintain  my  right  and  iniieritance,  from  which 
1  have  been  wrongfully  put  out;  I  therefore  pray  the  aid  of  the 
coiirt  to  be  rightfully  restored,'  &c.  &c.    His  witnesses  were  now- 
produced,  and  the  whole  of  his  proof  gone  through  before  the 
defendant  was  heard,  who,' now  being  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, said,  '  Truly  I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  land  by  right  and 
inheritance;  and  because  my  title  to  it  is  perfect  and  secure,  do 
I  bold  it,  and  if  any  one  will  this  gainsay,  1  have  here  sufficient 
witnesses,  &c.  &c.  and  if  thou  wert  formerly  possessed  of  this 
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•oil,  thou  wert  afterwards  rightly  ousted,*    &c.  &c.     Hi;i  wit- 
nesies  being  then  exad|Hied,  the  judge  asked  both  parties  if  they 
had  done,  or  if  they  chose  to  amend  their  plaint  or  plea,  which 
it  seems  either  side  hail  a  right  to  do  in  this  stage  of  thie  busi- 
ness; it  they  dechncd  iU,  the  judge  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
explaining  or  commenting  npon^it,  when  he  thought  that  neces- 
sary, and  afterwardi:  departed  or  retired   to  some  little  distance 
from  the  place  vhere   toe  court  was   held,  accompanied  by  the 
rest  of  the  court  (the  parties  ai;d  ibelr  advocates  excepted)  and  by 
the  summoner  .who^e  business  it  was  to  lake  care  that  no  one  over- 
heard iheir  confeultatii'H^  under  p»in  of  forfeiting  six  cows  to 
the  king,  or  ill  his  absence,  three  to  fiis  repiesentative;    when 
they  had  relired,  the  priest  in  a  short  prayer  crave/1  the  inter- 
position and  direction  of  Providence  to  guide  them  to  the  truth, 
and  enable  them   to  decide  rightfully,  and  then  dianted    the 
paternoster,  upon  which  the  judge  again  summed  up  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  in  which  if  there  appeared  any  defect  of  evi- 
dence, or  any  circumstances  requiring  farther  explanation,  two 
of  the  judges  appointed  a  conference  with  the  parties  and  their 
advocates ;  this  was  called  *^ir  cyfarth,'  signifying  <  an  address;* 
after  which  proceeding    no  ikitnesses  could  be   produced  by  the 
parties.     This  rule  was  adopted  upon  sound  policy,  and  was  the 
result  of  good  sense  and  experteuce,  as  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  to  hav*  permitted  either  the  demandant  or  defendant, 
after  a  hint  from  the  court  as  to  any  error,  insuliiciency,  or  con- 
tradiction in  the  evidence,  to  amend  the  defect  by  addition^ 
proof,  which  would  make  the  cause  endless ;  indeed  their  prac- 
tice, as  here  related,  seems  in  some  measure  to  be  liable  to  that 
objection;  especially  when  we  learn  that  when  this  conference 
was  not  appointed,  the  parties  uiight  have   another  and  another 
day  to  bring   further  witnesses,  if  they  required   it,  even  after 
the  judge  had   retired,  upon  bringing    pledges  into  the  field 
for  their  punctuality;  which   pledges  generally  were  confined 
in  prison  until  the  day  assigned  for  hearing  further  witnesses, 
.«r  as  the  Welsh  call  it, '  the  day  of  gaining  or  losing;'  when  that 
day  arrived  and  the  witnesses  are  examined,   the  pledges  were 
liberated,  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  decide  in  favour  of*  that 
party  with  whom  the  weight  uf  evidence  preponderated;  if  that 
was  doubtful,  from  contrariety  of  testimony  or  any  other  cause, 
the  land  in  dispute  was  divided   into  moieties,  and  ass'gned,  ooe 
half  to  the   demandant,  aud    the  other  share  to  the  defendant. 
The  fee  to  the  chief  justice  in  a    cau>e  of  this  nature   was    4S 
pence,  and  to  every  other  judge  half  as  much.' 

Mr.  Jones  adds  that  he 

*  has  been  thus  tediously  prolix  in  describing  this  form  of  trial* 
from  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  arraigning  a  re- 
covery in  the  English  law;  a  ceremony  which  frequently  pro- 
Tskes  a  smile  from  the  unlearned  by-stander,  and  'sometimes 
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rliscomposes  the  gravity  even  of  a  barrister,  while  he  repeats  his 
antiquated  lesson  in  unmeaning  monotony/ 

Tliat  tliis  singular  form,  now  so  frequent  and  indispensable 
in  conveyancing  practice,  is  of  British  origin,  we  have  always 
thought  highly  probable ;  but  are  iuchned  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Jones,  who  would  attribute  its  general  introduction  into  our 
English  courts  to  a  period  posterior  to  the  expeditions  into 
Wales  made  by  Edward  the  First.  The  fact  is,  that  none  of 
our  lawyers  venture  to  assign  a  particular  period  for  its  first 
usage  among  us.  Blackstone,  indeed,  hastily  and  superficially 
asserts  that  it  was  invented  by  the  clergy  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  frustrating  the  Mortmain  act  of  7  Edward  1.  (Vol.  II. 
p.  270.)  But  that  this  account  of  it  is  quite  absurd,  must  ap- 
pear evident  upon  the  slightest  examination;  since  a  statute 
flw/erer/t';/^  to  that  last  mentioned,  viz  the  statute  of  Glouces- 
ter, 6  Edward  I.  expressly  provides  "  that  a  termor  tor  years 
may  falsify  n  feigned  recovery  suffered  by  the  owner  of  the 
inheritance."  (See  Cruise  on  Recoveries,  p.  3.)  This  suf- 
ficiently proves,  not  only  that  the  form  of  recovery  was 
known,  but  that  it  was  very  generally  practised  in  England  be- 
fore the  year  1 278,  and  live  or  six  years  at  least  before  the 
conquest  of  Wales.  Nor  had  it  been  even  then  of  very  late 
introduction  ;  is  it  likely  that  it  would  already  have  become 
necessary  to  provide  statutable  remedies  against  abuses  in  the 
practice.  The  evasion  of  the  statute  rfe  lie/igiosis,  7  Edw.  I. 
by  the  clergy,  was  evidently  then  only  the  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tice already  in  use  to  serve  their  own  particular  purposes  ;  nor 
can  any  probable  deduction  be  made  from  that  circumstance 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the  practice  was  actually 
brought  into  our  country.  Perhaps  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
go  into  Wales  for  its  origin  ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  circum- 
stance which  renders  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  the 
form  from  which  the  practice  arose  \\  as  never  wholly  out  of 
use  among  us  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history. 

On  the  very  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  the  ancient 
lords  marches  of  Wales  and  their  legal  jurisdiction,  the  reader 
will  next  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  ;  but  the 
space  we  have  already  traversed  warns  us  to  conline  the  ex» 
tent  of  our  following  remarks  : 

The  statute  of  Rhuddlun  (12  Edward  I.)  is  the  first  laww 
record  of  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  Barrington  is  here  pro- 
perly correc'ed  in  his  statement,  that  "this  act  recites  the 
total  conquest"  of  tlie  principality.  The  preamble  states, 
**  that  Wales,  vVhich  was  formerly  subject  ijy  feudal  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,  was  then  by  the  mercy  of  Pravi- 
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dence  converted  and  united  to  the  same,  as  a  part  or  member 
of  it ;"  but  the  lordships  marchers  at  this  time  formed  no 
part  of  the  country  here  said  to  be  ihus  united.  Mi .  Jones 
here  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  haughty  and  characteristic 
answer  of  Earl  Warren  (one  of  these  marchers)  when,  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  and  not  before,  llie  Conqueror  began 
to  inquire  Cluo  warranto,  by  what  rigiit  some  of  these  te- 
nures, claims,  and  privileges  were  held  and  supported.  •*  By 
this  right,"  clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "  by  this  warranty 
did  my  ancestors  win  my  lands,  and  by  tliis  do  I  hold  them.'** 
It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  Edward  the  Third,  that  an  act  was 
passed,  determining  "  that  all  the  lords  marchers  of  Wales 
should  be  perpetually  attending  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  they  and  their  ancestors  were  at  all  times  past, 
and  not  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  whose  bands  soever 
they  should  be,  or  thereafter  should  come."  Ou  ^  survey  taken 
in  the  reign  of  this  last-mentioned  monarch,  the  revenues  of 
Wales  were  found  to  amount  to  the  sum  total  of  4G8ll.  18s.5d. 
The  cruel,  impolitic,  and  iniquitous  laws  of  Henry  IV.  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  acttiated  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  for  the  rebellion  of  Glendower,  come  next  under 
discussion.  The  same  flagitious  system  was  kept  up  during 
the  reigns  of  his  two  successors,  notwithstanding  that  the  at- 
tachment arid  services  of  Sir  David  Gam,  as  well  as  many 
other  principal  persons  among  the  native  Welch, would  seem» 
from  common  gratitude,  to  have  demanded  a  different  return. 
Warrington,  indeed,  asserts,  tliat  "  the  manners  of  the  Welch 
nation,  during  this  period,  actuated  by  few  other  springs  than 
their  passions,  restrained  by  no  regular  police,  no  longer  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  their  princes,  nor  their  minds  sof- 
tened by  the  influence  of  native  arts,  had  degenerated  into  the 
deepest  ferocity  ;"  and  Mr.  Jones  very  justly  remarks  upon 
this  statement,  that,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true,  *itis  to  be 
lamented  that  the  English  did  not  rather  attempt  to  convert 
the  long  subsisting  enmity  between  the  two  countries  into 
friendship,  by  adopting  mild  and  lenient  measures,  than  to  pre- 
serve and  continue  it  by  sanguinary  and  oppressive  laws."  It 
is,  indeed,  a  tit  subject  for  lamentation,  but,  alas  !  not  for 
astonishment  or  wonder,  that  men  should  be  so  habitually 
blind  to  their  best  interests,  which  are  universally  the  interests 
of  humanity,  liberality,  and  justice.  Can  the  reader  find  no 
parallel,  in  these  our  days  of  pliilanthropy  and  illumination, 
to  the  oppressions  of  Wales  under  the  House  of  J^ancaster  .' 
When  will  feeble  and  narrow-minded  politicians  learn,  that 
the  "  ferocity,"  which  they  affect  to  deplore,  while  they  che- 
rish the  imputation  of  it  as  the  only  defence  of  their  wicked 
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and  imprudent  measures,  is  not  by  one  thousandth  part  so 
much  the  legitimate  cause,  as  it  is  the  infallible  and  natural 
consequence,  oi  those  very  measures  ?  Give  to  the  conquered, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  to  restram  o\  alter  the  course 
of  their  "  passions,"  and  afford  them  new  "  springs  of 
action" — send  them  ihe  "  regular  police  "  uhich  they  so 
much  want — afford  them  "  the  presence  of  their  princes,"  or 
at  least  preserve  to  tliem  that  of  their  nobles  and  great 
landed  proprietors.  Encourage  and  foster  "  the  native  arts 
by  which  their  minds  may  be  softened,"  and  then,  but  not  till 
after  repeated,  and  long,  and  patient  experiment,  if  they  conti- 
nue savage  and  ferocious,  pronounce  their  ferocity  innate  and 
incurable ;  lay  on  the  iron  rod  again,  and  make  the  whole 
country  a  place  of  confinement  for  irretrievable  madmen  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  cold  and  illiberal  con- 
queror of  Richard  would,  in  the  administration  of  a  province 
so  ill  treated,  deviate  from  the  system  pursued  by  those 
princes,  whose  legitimate  heir  and  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England  he  affected  to  style  himself.  Gratitude  for  the  most 
sigaal  services  done  his  cause',  nay  even  for  his  possession  of 
the  crown  so  highly  valued,  might  have  weighed  something 
with  a  man  not  entirely  wrapped  up  in  selfish  schemes  of  ava- 
rice and  aggrandizement;  but  Henry  VII.  is  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  benefactors  of  Wales.  Perhaps  he  was,  like  our 
canting  "  No-popery"  hypocrites,  afraid  of  innovation,  and 
thought  it  dangerous  to  interfere  with  existing  prejudices. 
Henry  VHI.  was  fortunately  possessed  of  a  better  head  than 
liis  father,  whatever  we  may  say  of  his  heart.  Accordingly, 
to  him,  and  him  only,  of  all  our  princes,  is  Wales  indebted  for 
justice  and  equality.  He  was  the  lawgiver  and  pacificator, 
the  only  real  conqueror,  of  that  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
Since  his  time,  its  interests  have  been  one  and  the  same  with 
those  of  England  ;  and  since  then  it  can  no  longer  attract  at- 
tention, or  provoke  inquiry,  as  a  separate  province.  We  do 
not  by  any  means  recommend  the  example  of  Henry  Vlll.  as 
worthy  of  general  imitation  by  a  sov:^reign  of  the  House  of 
Hanover ;  but  the  worst  of  princes  may,  in  some  respects,  pre- 
sent the  best  of  lessons  ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  how 
much  more  glorious  than  the  celebration  of  a  Jubilee  would 
be  the  adoption  of  a  fearless,  generous,  and  confiding  policy 
towards  the  people  of  our  sister-nation.  With  how  pure  and 
genuine  a  lustre  would  the  pacification  of  Ireland  gild  the 
declining  years  of  George  the  Third  ! 

"  Language,  manners,"  &c.  form  the  miscellaneous  subject 
ofthe  next  division  of  Mr.  Jones's  work.  The  observations  here 
made  on  the  first  of  these  heads  are  not  very  peculiar  or  inte- 
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resting.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  late  respectable  historian,  "tfaatna- 
tions  which  have  long  been  seated  in  the  same  country,  and  have 
had  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  commoiilv  retain  the 
same  national,  character,  manners,  and  customs,  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages  ;  they  become  proud  of  their  antiqui- 
ty, fond  admirers  of  their  ancestors,  and  fondly  attached  to 
their  sentiments  and  prejudices,  their  follies,  errors,  and  vices, 
not  excepted."     Mr.  Jones  adds,  that  even  now 

*  This  is  very  remarkably  the  characteristic  of  the  native  yeo- 
manry of  Wales  ;  as  to  those  uf  superior  rank  or  the  constant 
inhabitants  of  towns,  they  are  now  by  habit  become  so  wholly 
English,  that  no  distinction  is  obte^^■able  between  them  and 
their  fellow-subjects  eastward  of  the  Severn  ;  but  the  sequestered 
j)easant  who  rarely  quits  the  vicinity  of  his  mountain, who  speaks 
no  other  language  than  his  mother-tongue,  still  adheres  wiih  in- 
finite attachment  to  all  the  habitudes  and  customs  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  on  all  occasions  he  adopts  their  sentiments,  and  dwells 
with  fond  delight  upon  the  traditions  of  old  ttmes.  Arthur, 
Llewelyn,  and  Glyndyfwrdwyford  will  ever  be  the  themes  of 
Cambro-British  admiration,  whilst  Ofta,  iildward,  and  Henry  will 
never  cease  to  excite  disgust.' 

Mr.  Jones  has  given  u  satisfactory  account  of  that  apparent 
fondness  of  the  Welch  for  long  names  and  gfenealogies,  which 
has  caused  so  much  merriment  in  our  English  theatres. 

'  I  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  that  we  are 
almost  reconciled  to  the  English  laws  ;  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  their  customs ;  but  there  are  some  particularly  unmanageable 
by  the  mere  Welchmao  ;  amongst  others  they  entertain  a  great 
dislike  to  surnannes.  When  a  complaint  is  made  to  a  magistrate 
against  a  neighbour,  his  worship  is  entreated  to  grant  a  warrant 
against  '♦  Twm  o'r  Cwm,"  i.  e.  Tom  of  the  Vale.  •*  What's  his 
surname  ?"  "  I  never  heard  he  had  any  other  name,"  is  the 
common  reply.  If  the  honest  native  be  compelled  reluctantly  to 
adopt  the  English  custom,  and  to  introduce  these  expletives  (as 
he  conceives  them)  into  his  family,  he  and  his  children  are  abso- 
lutely bewildered  for  the  two  or  three  next  generations.  Sup- 
pose the  name  to  be  Cadwaladr  Griffith,  his  son,  in  endeavouring 
to  imitate  the  English  fashion  will  call  himself  John  Cadwaladr 
Griffith — his  son  will  be  William  John  Cadwaladr  Griffith  ; 
until  fatigued  with  dragij;ing  after  him  the  long  chain  of  coguot 
mina  and  agnomina,  iiis  descendant  submits  to  be  called, 
a  I'Anglojse,  Thomas  Williaips,  by  which  surname  his  family 
will  ever  afterwards  be  distinguished.  Our  Saxon  and  Norman 
conquerors  do  not  «i'em  to  be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  for  they 
conceive  thai  a  fondness  for  a  piullitude  of  names  is  one  of  thi 
characteristic  foibles  of  Welc'hmen  ;  when  they  describe  them 
by  Thomas  ap  Davydd  ap  Shenkin  ap  Sbon-  ap  Thomas  ap  Wil- 
Crit.  Key.  Vol.  ly,  February,  1810.  O 
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liam  ap  Evan,  &c.  It  is  true,  genealogists,  whose  business  it  w 
to  register  descents,  will  inform  us  that  John  was  '*  ap"  or  "  the 
son  of"  Thomas,  the  son  of  William,  the  son  of  Evan,  &c.  ;  but 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  they  were  known  to  each 
other  only  by  their  christian  names  and  residences,"  &c.  &c. 

The  last  chapter,  comprehending  several  heads  of  statistical 
and  agricultural  statement,  deserves,  as  it  will  attract,  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  minds  are  principally  directed  towards 
such  useful  and  important  topics.  But  room  is  not  now  left 
us  for  njore  than  a  very  hasty  and  superficial  survey  of  what  the 
two  last  volumes  of  this  work  may  contain  deserving  of  our 
particular  notice. 

These  remaining  divisions,  to  which  we  rhust  now  proceed, 
are  composed  of  a  very  diffuse  and  minute  survey  of  the 
county  in  its  present  state,  through  every  different  parish,  be- 
ginning at  the  county  town.  In  following  this  detail,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reviewer  can  have  little  to  comment  upon.  To 
attempt  an  abridged  statement  would  be  little  more  than  to 
present  his  readers  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  places  and 
persons  equally  devoid  of  amusement  and  instruction.  The 
pages  which  remain  for  us  to  fill  up  will  be  principally  occu- 
pied, therefore,  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  biographical  nO" 
tices  and  other  niatters  of  more  general  interest  with  which  the 
history  abounds,  after,  which  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Jones,  with  feelings  of  considerable  esteem  for  his  talents  and 
industry,  and  with  the  warmest  recommendation  to  future  to- 
pographers to  take  example  from  the  method  and  spirit 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  labours ;  at  th» 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  this  recommendation, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  is  not  intended  for  literal 
application  in  every  particular.  There  certainly  are  details  in 
this  voluminous  work,  which  might  have  been  spared  with  ad- 
vantage to  its  consistency,  and  with  still  more  benefit  to  the 
patience  of  its  readers,  as  possessing  no  peculiar  reference  to 
the  district  which  they  profess  to  illustrate  ;  and  we  own  it 
would  mortify  us  if,  in  consequence  of  a  too  close  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  our  advice,  we  should  hereafter  be  visited  by 
three  thick  quarto  volumes  for  every  region  in  Great  Britain 
of  extent  commensurate  with  that  of  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock. Of  this,  however,  we  entertain  no  serious  apprehen- 
sion, as  very  few  persons  possess  the  perseverance  and  learn- 
ing which  have  enabled  Mr.  Jones  to  set  the  example  of  his 
County  history.  '         ' 

The  foundation  of  the  venerable  church  of  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist  at  ^Jrecon,  may,  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  be  safely  a«- 
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cribed  to  Bernard  Newmarch  ;  for  though  he  admits  tlie 
Saxon  font  and  "  some  slight  remains"  of  Saxon  architecture 
in  parts  of  the  building  to  afford  evidence  of  a  prior  ex- 
istence, yet  "  he  so  far  improved  and  enlarged  it,  and,  as  he 
says,  caused  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  that  he  may  very  fairly  and  properly  be  said  to  be 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  its  founder."  In  this  edifice,  so 
interesting  from  the  associations  of  our  early  history,  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  relate,  that  the  fury  of  **  architectural  innovation'* 
has  not  spared  her  usual  ravages. 

The  survey  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  this  venerable 
depository,  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  contains  in  propor- 
tion very  little  that  is  singular  or  interesting  Churcliyard's 
"  Worthiness  of  Wales"  (a  very  curious  old  poem,  published 
in  1587,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1776),  aftords  some  inte- 
resting quotations,  which  are  very  properly  introduced  into  this 
work  ;  but  from  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Jones  on  the  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  this  ancient  writer,  we  shall  select  a 
single  article,  as  evidence  of  a  liberality  of  spirit  and  sound- 
ness of  reason  far  beyond  the  general  character  of  the  age  to 
Kvhich  it  refers. 

*  Meredyth  Thoma*  was  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  a  no- 
tary public,  perhaps  deputy  registrar  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Brecon  ;  he  was  eight  times  bailiff  of  Brecon,  and  died  in  1587, 
and  though  we  havxi  lost  that  good  store  of  verses,  formerly  re- 
cording his  merits,  fortunately  he  still  lives  in  his  will,  a  copy  of 
which  is  preserved  in  my  office  ;  this  document  recites  his  wish 
(in  an  age  when  t^uch  a  wish  was  thought  almost  impious)  that 
his  body  should  be  opened,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  his  disor- 
der might  be  known,  and  posterity  benefited  by  the  discovery, 
and  proves  that  he  had  more  benevolence  and  profundity  of 
thinking  than,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  many  wise  and  sensible  men 
even  of  the  present  day  possess.  A  short  extract  from  it  mav 
not  be  unacceptable,  as  it  portrays  his  character  ;  it  wa's 
proved  in  1585,  and  he  describes  himself  therein  by  the  name  of 
Meredith  Thoraas  ap-  David  Goch  :  "  I  desire  to  be  buried  in 
the  parish  church  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  chappie 
there,  where  my  father,  my  brother,  and  sisters,  were  buried, 
hard  by  the  wall,  and  I  will  that  mine  executors  do  erect  a  stone 
by  the  wall  syde,  or  the  syde  of  the  same,  to  be  in  the  wall  close 
as  high  as  a  man's  brest,  that  any  of  the  parishioners  may  lean 
upon  ;  and  I  will  that  mine  executors  shall  cause  a  surgeon  or 
physician  to  open  my  body,  and  extract  my  bowels,  that  tha 
«ause  of  my  sickness  may  be  known."  &c.  &c. 

■'  And  after  appointing  his  wife  Elinor  and  his  son  Daiiiet  Eis 
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executors,  in  another  part  of  the  extract  here  given,  there  is 
the  following  clause. 

"  Also  I  wille  that  myne  executors  shall  joyne  together  in  all 
actions  concerning  my  will,  and  that  they  ^all  dwelle  together 
and  spende  in  all  honest  means  all  such  lalmenfs  that  I  leave  or 
bequeath  to  them  in  mayntaynyng  my  house  and  family,  and  re- 
hfvdng  tny  friends  that  come  unto  them  without  grudge  or  ra- 
riance." 

The  word  talments,  as  here  used,  Mr.  Jones  supposes  to 
mean  "  dues  or  debts  owing  to  the  testator." 

In  the  account  of  Brecon  Castle,  built  by  Bernard  New- 
march  about  1094,  some  curious  pieces  of  antiquarian  anec- 
dote occur  ;  but  we  were  very  sorry  to  meet  with  a  little 
piece  of  levity,  in  speaking  of  an  ancient  dungeon  there, 
which  we  know  not  how  to  construe  consistently  with  the 
respect  which  we  wish  to  feel  for  Mr.  Jones's  benevolent  li- 
berality of  sentiment. 

"  In  this  hole,"  says  he,  "  though  the  sentimental  sympa- 
thizing sensibility  of  the  present  day,  which  is  rnorc  activeljf 
engaged  in  promoting  the  cornjort  of  criminals,  than  in  the  preven- 
tion of  lice,  would  hold  it  cruel  to  immure  a  dog,  drunkards  were 
sometimes  confined  for  a  night,"  &c.  6cc, 

He  makes  some  amend?,  however,  by  a  good  story,  for  this 
misplaced  ridicule.    For 

"  To  this  dungeon,"  he  adds,  **  tradition  tells  us  that  a  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  narrowly  escaped  being  committed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  his  name  is  forgotten,  but  it  was  probably 
«ither  the  Earl  of  Leicester  or  Essex,  who,  in  his  journey  to  or 
from  England,  dining  with  the  bailiiC  aldermen,  and  common 
council  of  Brecon,  at  one  of  their  feasts  thought  proper  to  assert 
his  claim  to  precedence  at  the  table.  **  Sing  the  bell  *  (says  the 
testy  Welchman,  who  then  presided  over  the  corporation)  and 
take  him  to  Forth  bach."  The  viceroy  saw  the  imprudence  of 
resistance,  apologized  for  his  conduct,  and  submitted  to  become 
the  second  subject  in  Brecon.' 

This  is  a  stroke  of  manners>  whether  the  tradition  be 
strictly  true  or  not,  strongly  characteristic  of  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  our  ancient  burgesses,  just  at  the  period 
when  we  were  beginning  to  break  the  bonds  of  feudal  ty- 
ffiinny. 


♦  Meaning  the  bell  to  call  the  constables  together.  Siiig  the  bell 
is  the  literal  traaslatioa  of  Canwch  y  gloch,  and  is  frequently  heard  in. 
Wales. 
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In  the  parish  of  Garthbrengy  is  Peyt)Ti  Gwin,  where  was 
formerly  situated  the  principal  mansion  of  Sir  David  Gam,  the 
hero  of  i\gii»court.  The  heralds  have  recorded  that  this  estate 
was  purchased  by  Sir  David's  father  of  William  Peyton,  the 
descendant  of  William  Peyton  (Gulielraus  Pictaviensis) ;  a 
Itnight  to  whom  Bernard  Newniarch  gave  the  land  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  and  w  hose  name  it  still  retains ;  so  say 
the  heralds  :  but  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  accustomed  hardihood, 
gives  the  heralds  the  lie,  asserting,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  proving,  that  the  Peytons  had  long  before  emi- 
grated from  this  their  original  settlement,  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind them,  except  tliat  of  their  name,  in  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock. Many  of  our  readers  may  bp  iirnorant  of  the  charac- 
ter and  exploits  of  the  knight  whose  name  occusioni'd  onr  men- 
tion of  Garthbrengy.  Let  them  then  take  the  following 
abridged  account  of  him  from  Mr.  Jones's  own  words. 

Sir  David  Gam  was  probably  born  about  55  or  fiO  years 
previous  to  that  celebrated  action  which  is  the  foundation  of 
his  glory  to  posterity.  This  statement,  if  correct,  will  make 
him  about  five  or  ten  years  younger  than  his  great  contempo* 
rary  and  rival,  Owen  Glendower,  the  period  of  whose  birth 
is  fixed  at  1330. 

'  He  was  athletic  in  person,  hie  hair  red,  and  he  squinted,  from 
whence  he  .was  called  Dafydd  (.Jam:  Cam  generally  meant 
crooked,*  hut  from  long  habit  and  a  perversion  of  the  language, 
when  applied  to  the  person,  it  implies  any  defect  in  the  limbs  or 
features.  Fowel,  in  his  History  of  Wales,  has  taken  care  not  only 
to  record  this  deformity,  but  he  wishes  his  readers  to  believe  that 
nature  has  perpetuated  it,  and  that  all  his  family  continue  to 
squint  to  this  day  ! !' 

Sir  Pavid  Gam  was,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  per- 
sonally attached  to  Henry  the  IVth.  as  earl  of  Hereford  and 
lord  of  Brecon ;  and  he  carried  this  attachment  so  far  as  to 
become  the  perpetrator  of  some  very  black  actions  in  favour 
of  his  protector.  In  J 482,  while  Owen  Glendower  was  hold- 
ing his  parliament  at  Machynlleth,  in  Montgomeryshire,  *  he 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.'  Pennant's  account  of  this 
business  is  as  follows : 

"  Among  the  chieftains  who  came  to  support  his  title  was  a 
gentleman  called  David  Gam,  or  the  one-eyed ;  notwithstanding 
he  had  married  a  sister  of  Glyndwr,  yet  such  was  the  furious 


*  '  From  hence,  as  I  conceive,  the  vulgar  English  phrase  of  a  game  leg, 
meaning  a  crooked  or  bandy  leg.'  This  is  a  wUimsicslf  but  certainly  uot 
iooprobable,  piece  of  conjectural  etymology. 
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haired  he  had  conceived  to  liis  cause,  that  he  appeared  at  the 
assemblj  with  the  secret  and  treacherous  resoUition  of  murder- 
ing his  prince  and  brother-in-law.  Car*e  says  he  was  instigated 
to  it  by  Henry,  but  gives  no  authority  ;  party  zeal,  or  hopes  of 
reward,  psobably  instigated  him  to  so  nefarious  a  deed  ;  he  was 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  purpose,  a  man  of  unshaken  coyrage, 
which  was  afterwards  put  to  the  pioofat  the  battle  of  Aginr 
court/ 

This  statement,  Mr.  Jones  observes,  is  in  some  respects  inr 
correct.  David  was  not  one-eyed,  he  only  squinted;  and^ 
what  is  perhaps  rather  more  important,  Glendower  was  not  his 
prince,  nor  was  he  related  to,  or  connected  with  him,  in  any 
degree  whatever.  The  plot,  nevertheless,  was  of  a  most 
heinous  nature,  and,  upon  its  failure,  the  perpetrator,  though 
he  escaped  the  death  which  his  crime  merited,  sustained  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  years,  and  was  at  length  exchanged  only 
on  a  solemn  engagement  *  not  to  bear  arms  or  oppose  the 
measures  of  Owen.'  This  engagement  he  kept  just  as  sacred 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  character ;  that  is  tq 
say,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  flagrant  hostilities  which 
had  led  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  it.  Some  time  after, 
in  vengeance  for  repeated  insults,  Owen  made  a  sudden  in- 
road into  his  domains,  burnt  his  house,  and,  on  his  return, 
meeting  one  of  his  tenants,  tauntingly  told  him  in  the  Welsh 
language, 

.  'if a  squinting  red-hair'd  knave  meet  thee,  and  perchance 
'    .         should  crave 

To  know  what  fate  his  house  befell,  say  that  the  cinder-mark 
willtell.' 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  imprisonment  for  an  attempt 
to  commit  murder,  he  actually  perpetrated  the  crime  on  the 
person  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  Richard  J awr,  lord  of  Slwch, 
■whom  he  slew  in  the  High  street  of  Brecon.  Tlje  power 
and  favour  of  the  house  <>f  Lancaster  protected  him  from  the 
consequences  due  to  this  second  crime  ;  and  no  more  is  known 
qf  him  till  the  period  when  he  embarked  with  Henry  the  Fifth 
in  his  expedition  to  France. 

'And  here  such  a  blaze  of  glory  bursts  around  him  as  he  re- 
signs his  boisterous  existence,  that  the  English  historians  are 
dazzled  with  its  lustre,  and  the  Welch  have  agreed  to  wink  at  bis 
vices.  Sir  VV.  RaUigh  has  an  eulogiurn  upon  his  bravery  and 
exploits  in  the  field  of  Agiucourt,  in  which  he  prefers  his  great- 
ness of  soul  to  that  of  Mago,  ar^d  compares  him  to  Hannibal; 
while  his  countrymen,  in  consideration  of  this  day's  good  ser- 
yices,  have  unanimously  determined  to  forget  bis  treachery  to- 
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wards  Glendwyr,  and  to  pardon  the  murder  of  Richard  Jawr, 
His  reply  to  the  king  on  reviewing  the  French  army,  his  courage 
and  pjallantry  in  the  battle,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
king's  life  by  the  loss  of  his  own,  his  son-in-law's,  and  his  kins- 
man's, are  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
them  :  Hugh  Thomas  says  he  was  knighted  for  his  exploits  after 
the  battle,  l)ut  that  he  soon  died  of  his  wounds;  the  general  opi- 
nion is  that  he  died  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  that  the 
king  knighted  hioi  as  he  was  expiring  in  the  field.* 

Frpm  the  third  volume  of  this  vaUiable  work,  of  wliicb  we 
have  not  room  to  detail  the  contents,  we  can  hardly  make  an  ex- 
tract of  more  general  interest  than  the  following,  as  it  is  illus- 
trative of  a  renjarkable  passage  in  Clarendon's  History,  upon 
the  failli  of  a  contemporary  manuscript  correspondence.  It 
relates  to  the  murder  of  Ascham,  a  parliamentary  envoy,  by 
one  ofi  the  family  of  Proger,  of  Gwernvale,  in  this  county. 

'  Henry  Proger,  together  with  his  brothers,  James  and  Edward, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  Second  while  in  exile,  to 
whose  person  they  were  warmly  attached,  and  whom  they  served 
with  unwearied  fidelity  ;  the  zeal  of  Henry,  however,  hurried  him 
into  jeKcesses,  from  which  he  ought  to  have  been  restrained. 
While  in  Spain  he  was  in  the  suite  of  lord  Cottington  and  sir 
Edward  Hyde,  the  king's  ambassadors  at  that  court,  and  he  has 
been  accui^ed  of  having  acted  as  a  principfit  in  the  assassination 
of  Ascham,  the  republican  envoy  sent  thither  by  Cromwell.  One 
of  our  historians  (Clartudcm)  thus  relates  the  circumstance, 
"  This  y^ear  (l6'50)  the  parliinntnt  sent  Mr.  Ascham,  a  person 
concerried  in  the  king's  trial,  as  their  agent  or  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  though  the  king  had  before  sent  the  lord  Cottington 
and  sir  Edward  Hyde  ^s  his  own  proper  ambassadors.  This  new 
agent  was  no  sooner  ^^^rived  at  Madrid,  but  the  next  morning 
£ome  English  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish 
armies,  went  to  liis  lodgings,  and  without  asking  any  questions, 
walked  up  directly  into  his  chamber,  drew  their  swords,  and, 
beside*  their  intention,  killed  a  friar,  the  interpreter,  as  well  as  the 
agent,  and  so.  returned  to  their  companions  with  naked  and 
bloody  sword,«»,4nd  some  expressions  of  triumph,  as  if  they  had 
performed  a  gallant  and  justifiable  piece  of  service.  The  king's 
two  ambassadors  abhorred  this  action,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  one  of  their  own  servants  concerned  in  it."  Howel,  the 
author  of  Epistolae  Hoellianae,  accuses  one  John  Gwyllym  and 
William  Sparks,  of  having  committed  this  murder,  but  says  that 
Valentine  Proger,  as  well  as  Henry  Proger,  was  of  the  party,  and 
that  the  latter,  after  a  ooncealment  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  made  his  escape  into  France.  Lord 
Cottington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Proger,  dated  Madrid, 
27th  April,  1650  (MS.  penes  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Payne),  notices  the 
»Fpv^l  of  Ascham  iq  the  ibllQwixtg  remarkable  passage :    <'  Tha 
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agent  sent  by  parliament  landed  at  port  St.  Mary  bv  Cadiz, 
where  he  still  remaineth  sick  and  with  no  small  apprehension, 
as  he  hath  reason,  for  he  cometh  from  people  abliorrtd  by  these." 
In  another  letter  dated  from  Valladolid,  20th  June,  1651,  he 
says,  "  if  there  be  anie  thing  els  to  be  told  you  from  hence,  this 
scribe  (alluding  to  James  Proger,  another  brother  who  remained 
in  Spain  with  his  lordship)  will  doe  it,  who  grows  a  very  good 
Spaniard,  and  soe  much  that  way  affected,  as  hee  will  sometimes 
confess  there  is  better  food  here  than  in  Wales,  though  withal 
hee  will  be  angry  if  that  bee  not  accounted  the  better  country; 
when  you  write  to  Harry,  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  I 
wish  him  to  be  as  industrious  as  his  two  brothers,  without  which 
he  will  hardly  thrive."  Upon  the  restoration  Mr.  Henry  Proger 
was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  equerries,  and  nominated  one 
of  the  knighis  of  the  royal  oak,  which  order,  however,  was  never 
instituted,  it  being  feared  that  such  a  distinction  might  occasion 
animosities  and  open  wounds  which  were  but  newly  healed. 
Mr.  Proger  was  soon  afterwards  knighted,  and  by  some  letters  to 
his  brother,  it  appears  he  spmetimes  made  Gwernvale  his  resi- 
dence, though  he  still  continued  to  hold  his  residence  at  court. 
When  he  died  is  not  known,  but  his  will  is  dated  in  1686.' 

The  remaining  history  of  the  family  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  so  loyal  a  commencement.  Charles,  the  only 
son  of  this  assassin  cavalier,  soon  dissipated  the  whole  of  his 
father's  property  by  his  extravagance  ;  and  Edward,  his  uncle, 
after  profiting  by  his  nephew's  follies  to  the  advancement  of 
his  own  fortune,  advanced  it  still  higher  by  still  meaner  prac- 
tices. It  is  he,  of  whom  Andrew  Marvel,  speaking  of  Charles 
||*e  Second's  njost  infamous  favourites,  thus  writes, 

*  Then  the  procurers  under  Progers  filed, 
Gentlest  of  men  and  his  lieutenant  mild ; 
IBronkard,  love's  squire,  through  all  the  field  array'd. 
No  troop  was  better  clad  or  better  paid.' 

This  noble  Sir  Pandarus  had  no  male  issue,  and  Gwernvale, 
upon  his  death,  fell  to  Dr.  Croxall,  the  collector  of  iEsop's 
J'ables,  and  author  of  several  poems,  in  right  of  his  wife  Phi- 
lippa,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters, 

Oiir  general  opinion  of  Mr,  Jones's  merits  as  a  county  his-^ 
torian  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  what  has  been  aU 
ready  said  on  this  subject,  and  from  the  extracts  we  have 
piade.  Some  of  his  occasional  remarks  on  other  authors 
may  be  deerned  a  little  too  flippant,  and  some  of  his  jests  a 
little  too  coarse;  but  the  originality  and  freedom  of  his 
ppiuions  may  plead  in  excuse  for  much  greater  defects  of 
style  or  of  reasoning,  while  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  to 
jest  8t  all  in  a  work  of  this  descriptiop,  where  almost  ever^ 
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Nvriter  holds  himself  privileged  in  unbending  gravity  and  dul- 
nes8,  n  a  merit  sufficient  to  bury  in  oblivion  ail  the  Jaults  into 
the  commission  of  which  it  may,  now  and  tiien,  have  betrayed 
him.  .1 


Art.  IX. — 'Hints  oh  the  Economy  of  feeding  St>ck  and 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  J.  C.  Car- 
wen,  hsq.  M.  P.  of  Horkington  Halt,  Cumberland, 
Siv.  pp.  364,  10».  Crosby,  1808. 

MR.  CURWEN  bad  for  many  years  kept  in  his  own 
bands  a  farm  cumprisitig  upwards  ot'  (ive  hundred  acres,  and 
of  the  estimated  vaUte  of  1000/.  a  year.  He  puid  little 
attention  to  the  raaaagemeut  of  bis  land,  but  contided  iu  the 
discretion  of  a  bailiff',  only  enjouiiug  the  cultivatiuu  of  tur- 
nips, which  rout  he  first  introduced  into  his  neighbourhood. 
However,  on  the  failure  of  the  hay  crops,  in  the  year  l^Olg 
he  was  roused  from  bis  iudifference,  and  was  couipeiic  1  U^ 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  provision  of  a  substitute;  uliich  )|^ 
found  in  stea/ned potatoes,  mixed  with  c>it  siraw.  His  suc- 
cess in  this  experinieot  induced  him  to  communicate  his  modd 
of  procedure  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  to  t!»<'ir  re- 
warding  this  his  first  adventure  we  probably  owe  liii  con-^ 
tinued  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  publication  of  his 
future  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  land;  which  do  credit  to 
his  judgment  and  industry,  and  convey  much  ustfful  informa- 
tion to  the  practical  agriculturist.  lw^  -nU  V*  ffni       ii 

Before  we  remark  on  his  experiments,  rt  XMirf  be  useful 
to  those  gentlemen  farmers  who  by  their  personal  neglect,  or 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  their  pursuit,  have  given  occa- 
sion to  the  vulgar  and  not  unfounded  opinion  that  a  gentle- 
man  can  never  farm  to  advantage,  to  give  the  author's  ac- 
count of  the  profits  of  his  farm  in  the  year  i80i. 

*  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure,  at  finding  that  not  only  the 
whole  produce  of  that  year  was  swallowed  up  in  expences,  but 
a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds  incurred  in  addition;  yet  this 
proceeded  entirely  from  my  own  ignorance.'     p.  217. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  without  a  plan,  almost  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  apparatus  which 
Mr.  Curwen  used  in  steaming  his  potatoes ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  state,  that  they  were  first  carefully  washed  by  inclu- 
sion in  a  rotatory  cylinder  resembling  a  barrel  chum,  which 
office  was  found  best  performed   by  manual  labour;*  that 

♦  A  water-power  was  tried,  but  did  not  answer  so  well,       :***wu» 
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they  were  afterwards  boiled  by  steam,  then  bruised  and  mixed 
■with  chopped  straw,  and  whilst  warm  given  to  the  horses,  the 
portion  of  oats  being  incorporated'  with  them  whilst  in  the 
manger.*  ,.    ^ 

We  must  not  omit  remarking,  that  Mr.  Curwen  insists 
very  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  bmMng  grain isefijre  it  is 
given  for  food.  To  prove  the  expediency  of  this  practice, 
we  need  only  refer  the  farmer  to  his  own  vegetative  dunghills, 
or  hot-beds  whose  growing  crops  of  oats  are  a  convincing 
proof  that  much  of  the  corn  passes  unaltered  through  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  consequently  cannot  have  afforded 
any  nourishment.  For  those  who  are  not  easily  convinced 
by  ocular  and  every  day  observations,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
quote  part  of  an  account  illustriitive  of  this  necessity,  from  a 
letter  of  a  British  officer  whb-had  served  in  India.        ■•  - 

During  a  want  of  their-  usualfood,  the  horses  of  the  cavjllr^ 
were  fed  with  a  proportion  of  barley,  which  not  being  suffici- 
ently bruised,  was  so  little  impaired  in  its  nutritive  quahty  in 
passing  through  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  horses,  that 
the  writer  ».  ..   . 

'I'i'v  -f-  ■ 
*  witnessed  for  weeks  together,  many  bundreds  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  coming  into  the  lines  of  the  cavalry,  and  anxiously  collect- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  excrement  as  it  fell  from  the  horse ; 
this  they  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sun,  and  by  rubbing 
and  sifting  it  procured  a  large  supply  of  good  food.'     p.  32. f 

We  will  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  by  stating  the  economical  advantages  of 
^  steaming  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  hay.' 

In  the  lirst  place  they  are  more  convenient  for  carri^e, 
especially  by  water.  But  above  all  other  advantages,  they 
possess  the  important  one  (according  to  Mr.  Curwen's  cal- 
culation) of  saving  two  acres  and  a  half  out  of  three  ?  They 
also,  if  we  may  credit  a  cloud  of  respectable  witnesses,  per^ 
form  their  office  of  food  (especially  for  old  horses),  much 
Ibetter  than  hay.  Lastly,  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  this  increased 
growth  of  so  productive  a  vegetable  may  avert  the  horrors  of 
a  famine,  by  being  diverted  from  their  intended  use  to  the 
support  of  the  human  species. 
•'    With  all  these  advantages,  it  appears  almost  necessarily  to 


.  *  The  Carron  Company  added  a  propprtion  of  salt  in  pursuing  the  w^ri- 
ments  of  Mr.  Curwen. , 

f  The  same  letter  contains  the  information,  that  the  Hindus  have  for 
many  ages  practised  that  method  of  shoeing  which  Mr.  Coleman  judiciously 
recommends,  and  whicb  is  tlie  first  rational  mode  practised  in  this  hor»«»- 
joviBg  countrj'.       -yaciiQaii.' 
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foHow,  diat  the  American  root  will,  in  course  of  years,  almost 
supersede  the  productioi)  of  its  rival  vegetable  m  this  coiiq- 
try,  at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns.  The 
obstacles  to  this  ^reat  saviii«;j  of  land  are  the  inapritiide  of  par- 
ticular soils  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  the  liability  to  a 
failure  of  the  general  crop,  and  the  expence  of  erecting  and 
conducting  the  proper  apparatus  for  steaming.  The  last  ob- 
jection we  know  does  not  apply  to  large  concerns ;  but  it 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  in  moderate  farms,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  generally  adopted.  Modern  improvers  will  proba- 
Jbly  recommend,  since  the  object  is  inapplicable  to  present 
circumstances,  to  adapt  those  circumstances  to  the  object,  by 
throwing  together  several  small  farms  nito  one  great  farm. 
Thei«  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  measure  is  attended  with 
great  national  advantai^es,  independent  of  that  of  '*  steajning 
potatoes."  Wo  rie«'d  state  no  more  than  that  the  tonant 
phosen  for  the  occupation  of  such  an  extensive  farm  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  recent  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  disposed  to  gjve  them  a  fair  trial  ;  that  one  family  only 
would  lie  supj)ortcd  on  an  estate  which  formerly  was  encum- 
bered by  five  or  six.  These  are  very  hivourable  circum- 
stances both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  landlord  ;  biit  among  all 
these  chan.res  and  ameliorations,  what  is  to  become.of  the  five 
tenants  \. 'k>  are  to  give  place  to  the  overwhilming  sixth?  Or 
rather  what  has  become  of  them  ?  The  race  is  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  almost  extinct ;  the  honest  sun-  burnt  fanner 
who  holds  out  his  brown  jug  to  the  weary  traveller,  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  plays  and  romances.  His 
place  is  usurped  by  the  purse-proud  speculator,  whose  osten- 
tatious winepipes  exhibited  underever-' spout,  or  more  proudly 
ranged  side  by  side  at  a  corner  of  the  house,  inform  the  wan- 
dering tourist  that  there  is  no  welcome  without  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, and  hint  to  him  what  will  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation if  he  has  one. 

We  are  so  far  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  substituting 
potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  for  hay,  as  to  hope  that  the  usual  provi« 
sion  in  leases,  that  the  tenant  shall  not  plough  tip  grass  lands, 
will  give  place  to  the  greatest  encouragenjents  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  vegetables.  Our  national  good  sense  is  impeached 
by  the  unaccountable  partiality  with  which  we  survey  th6 
Bcanty  national  produce  of  our  climate.  We  have  long  since 
given  up  our  acorns  and  crabs,  in  favour  of  more  productive 
and  more  palatable  fruit,  but  we  have  not  reconciled  our- 
selves to  exchange  a  moderate  portion  of  our  almost  profitlesy 
sward,  for  crops  of  much  greater  profit,  sixfold  greater 
produce^  and  as  a  natiooal  object,  of  incalculably  importance 
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Let  us  not  be  Calvinists  in  agriculture,  and  think  that  Provi- 
dence is  to  do  every  thing  for  us,  and  we  nothing  for  our- 
selves :  nor  like  certain  old  women,  fancy  that  whatever  is 
not  the  natural  produce  of  a  country,  must  be  deleterious  to  its 
uatives. 

We  will  conclude  our  observations  on  this  division  of  the 
work,  by  adducing  an  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of 
employing  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  hay,  when  tlie  failure 
of  the  general  crop  in  1807  had  raised  that  root  to  the  price 
of  seven  pence  and  eight  pence  a  stone,  with  a  just  alarm  lest  it 
should  be  much  higher.  Mr.  Curwen  in  this  time  of  dread 
gave  up  the  steaming  of  potatoes,  and  had  remaining  for  the 
consumption  of  his  fellow-creatures  thirty  thousand  stone  ; 
though  he  at  tirst  had  but  half  a  crop,  aud  had  been  supplying 
his  100  colliery  horses  with  them  till  the  middle  of  winter. 
These  horses,  "  beinj'^  accustomed  to  warm  food,  would  have 
sutifered much  from  an  entire  change  of  system,"  they  were 
therefore  fed  with  steamed  straw,  cut,  and  mixed,  with  their 
bruised  oats.*  From  the  short  experience  which  the  author 
had  of  this  method,  he  augurs  well  of  its  success. 

Now  had  these  horses  been  accustomed  to  feed  on  hay 
instead  of  potatoes,  five  times  the  quantity  of  land  would  have 
been  occupied,  the  produce  of  which  would  not  have  been 
convertible  to  the  use  of  man. 

The  next  division  of  the  book  before  us  relates  to  the 
means  of   "  supplying  milk  for  the  poor." 

Mr.  Curwen's  situation  near  a  large  town,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  a  regular  supply  of  milk,  so  essential  to  the  health 
of  children,  was  much  wanted  by  the  poor,  and  the  not  illau- 
dable  wish,  that  his  endeavours  to  obviate  this  evil  would  meet 
with  the  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, induced  him  to  make  the  experiment,  and  to  adopt 
the  plan  which  has  so  well  answered  the  end  of  his  benevo- 
lent intentions.  He  has  not  only  gained  his  principal  ob- 
jects, but  he  has  shewn  that  this  mode  has  the  indispensable 
advantage  of  aflfording  an  adequate  profit. 

We  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Mri  Cur- 
wen's general  results,  but  we  do  not  find  in  every  particular 
that  extreme  accuracy  of  detail  which  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  has  no  doubt  enabled  him  to  exhibit.  After 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Mason,  "  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  in  the  county  of 
Durham,"  on  the  inexpediency  of  fepding  cattle  on  hay,  he 


*  We  must  give  our  readers  one  caution — potatoes  do  not  supply  the  place 
of  osts,  but  of  fi*y^ 
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proceeds  to  state  the  effects  of  appropriating  twenty-two 
acres  of  land,  within  a  mile  of  a  tow  n  coi.taining  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  to  the  "  raising  of  green  crops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  it  with  milk,  and  for  the  support  of  iiis  other 
stock  during  the  winter  months." 

The  success  of  the  experiment,  in  some  respects,  fell  short 
of  expectation  ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  many  of  our  pages 
to  give  his  tables  of  expenditure  and  receipts,  and  we  shall 
therefore  satisfy  ourselves  by  stating  some  of  the  profits,  and 
quoting  the  author's  remarks  on  them.  Tlie  value  of  twenty- 
two  acres  of  green  crops,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  sold 
to  the  cow-keeper,  is  estimated  at  220l.  the  expences  are  cal- 
culated at  1  18l.  10s.  the  gain  is  consequently  101  i.  10s.  Tlie 
author  observes  **  the  improvements  in  the  land,  and  value  of 
succeeding  crops,  is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  rent  and 
taxes." 

The  expence  of  feeding  twenty-two  milch  cows  for  200 
days  is  supposed  to  be  2461.  Os.  Sd.  and  the  profit  upon  this  in 
milk  is  47 1.  2s.  8d.  This  certainly  appears  a  very  small 
gain,  and  the  author  is  probably  correct  in  his  remark  upon 
it.  "  Had  the  cows  been  tolerably  well  managed,  the  profits 
would  have  been  double  at  least."  We  do  not  understan«l 
why  Mr.  Curwen  should  add  to  his  profits  45l.  for  the  sale  of 
manure  ;  as  on  the  debtor  side  of  his  account  the  expence  of 
manure  is  not  noticed,  though  if  it  be  added  on  one  side,  it 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  other.  * 

The  gain  of  feeding  stock  upon  fifteen  acres  of  green  food 
for  200  days  was  861.  iGs.  lOs. 

The  daily  sale  of  milk  during  this  time  was  eighty-seven 
quarts  aday  ;  in  the  winter  of  1807,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  quarts  per  day. 

*  I  have  formed  my  estimate,*  (says  Mr.  C.)  'on  what 
I  am  told  would  be  a  fair  average,  one  year  with  another/ 
*  Had  the  whole  been  well  conducted,  the  profit  should  have 
been  3001.  out  of  which  taxes,  rent,  &.c.  must  be  deducted.' 
^.64,65. 

From  what  we  have  quoted,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  conjecture — much  of  what  ought  to 
have  been,  mixed  with  what  really  was,  so  that  it  is  difficult, 
to  draw  a  very  correct  conclusion  from  these  mismanaged  ex- 
periments. It  is  notwithstanding  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
gain  on  land  thus  cullivaled,  must,  when  experience  has  cor- 


*■  It  is  perhaps  understood,  and  added  to  the  estimated  cost  of  each  parti- 
cular kind  of  fuod  ;  if  not  an  inaccuracy,  it  occasions  a  want  of  clearness. 
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reeled  the  judgment  of  the  experimentor,  prove  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  its  adoption,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood! 
of  populous  towns  ;  and  we  do  not  accuse  the  sanguine  au- 
thor of  exaggeration,  when  he  infers,  that  during  the  200 
days  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  twenty-two  acres  of 
Jand  (of  the  value  of  40s.  per  acre)  performed  the  office  of 
eighty-two  acres  of  grass  laud. 

We  unwillingly  pass  over  the  interesting  experiments  made 
by  the  Durham  Society  for  Agricultural  Experiments,  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  each  kind  of  turnip  on  particular  soils  f 
only  remarking,  that  the  yellow  bullock  broad-cast  was  uni- 
versally the  most  productive,  but  liable  to  injury  from  the 
frost. 

Mr.  Curwen  combats  tlie  arguments  of  Mr.  Malthus 
against  the  advantages  of  new  enclosures,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  recent  enclosures  have  been  productive  of  an  increase 
of  victual,  and  appeals  to  "  the  one  thousand  three  hundred 
enclosures  of  wastes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  pre- 
sent reign."  Now  we  apprehend  that  many  of  these  enclosed 
lands  were  only  nominally  wastes,  and  that  a  great  part  of  them 
was  actually  under  the  plough  at  the  time  of  their  enclosure ; 
and  that  consequently,  the  great  call  for  labourers  in  husban- 
dry did  not,  and  does  not,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  land  en- 
closed. It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  considering  the  continued  drainage  of  the  kingdom  of  its 
best  strength  (we  are  indignant  to  think  hozv  disposed  of)  we 
should,  were  Mr.  Curvven's  idea  of  the  increased  necessity  for 
labour  well  founded,  absolutely  want  hands  for  the  usual  pre- 
parations for  our  harvest. 

From  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  horses  nsed  in  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Curwen  is  confident  that  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  might  be  saved  from  the  land  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  them  and  of  cattle,  were  we  gene- 
rally to  adopt  the  plan  of  feeding  them  on  potatoes,  car- 
rots, 8lc. 

Considering  this  work,  as  we  have  before  observed,  as  not 
generally  interesting  to  all  our  readers,  we  have  not  devoted 
so  many  pages  to  it  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  we  should 
think  ourselves  deserving  of  most  serious  blame,  if  we  neglect- 
ed to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  author's  prophetic  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  this  country,  as  it  respects  the 
internal  means  of  our  support. 

'  However  unbounded  our  capital,  can  the  country  be  esteemed 
really  flourishing  and  secure,  whilst  it  is  not  possessed  of  the 
means  of  feeding  its  inhabitants  ?   The  temporary  loss  of  our  su- 
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periority  at  sea,  hostile  influence,  or  a  comnbinationon  the  conti- 
nent, might  effect  by  famine  what  their  attempts  by  open  war,  I 
trust,  can  never  accomplish.  Is  thf.-re  wisdom  or  policy  iit 
suffering  the  empire  to  remain  dependent  on  circumstances  dis- 
tinct from  its  courage  and  love  of  liberty  }*    p.  8fi. 

*  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  above  odservations,  it  was  far 
from  my  contemplation  to  suspect  that  such  a  fatal  combinatiott 
of  circumstances  would  arise  as  should  threaten  the  total  depriva- 
tion of  our  resources  drawn  from  the  Ealtic,'  &.c. 

'  The  Baltic  is  now  proved  to  be  no  more  free  from  the  power, 
than  she  has  formerly  been  from  the  influence,  of  our  inreterate 
enemy  ;  and  may  not  the  same  intriguinfj  spirit  labour  to  involve 
us  with  America,  should  the  moment  of  scarcity  make  us  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  the  support  of  our  necessities  r'    p.  92. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeds  to  state  bjs  doubts  of  suffering  an  in- 
direct commerce  with  France  for  the  supply  of  corn,  as  taking 
away  an  inducement  for  our  own  exertions  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adding  to  her 
resources.  He  adds  these  queries,  we  fear,  M'ith  loo  much 
foresight.  "  Can  a  foreign  supply,  and  least  of  all,  a  supply 
from  France,  be  relied  on  ?  Were  the  demand  pressing  on  our 
part,  would  it  not  be  withheld  ?"    p.  93. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  prove,  and  we  think  does 
prove,  that  the  soil  now  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  is, 
by  a  particular  management,  capable  of  supporting  its  own 
population.  That  the  particular  mode  of  culture  which  is  to 
insure  this  most  desirable  object  is  not  abstruse  or  particu- 
larly liable  to  failure  ;  and  that  its  practice  is  recommended 
by  the  emolument  which  it  holds  forth  to  the  farmer. 

We  have  not  often  perused  a  work  of  greater  importance  to 
the  community  ;  and  present  circumstances  have  unhappily 
rendered  it  doubly  interesting. 

Mr.  Curwen  has  shewn  himself  a  true  patriot  by  consulting 
the  real  interest  of  his  country,  unmixed  with  any  of  those 
popular  gratifications,  which  often  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on 
the  motives  of  the  most  exalted  characters.  He  has  pursued 
with  acute  and  patient  investigation  the  philosophy  of  agri- 
culture ;  not  with  a  view  of  producing  uneatable  monsters, 
but  of  discovering  by  what  means  a  given  portion  of  land  may 
support  the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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Art.  X. — Practical  Observations  on  Strictures  of  the  Ure- 
thra, zciih  Cases  illusDative  of  the  comparative  Merits  of 
the  Caustic  and  common  Bougie  ;  lalso  Remarks  on 
Fistnlain  Ano,andan  improved  Method  of  treating  Tinea 
Capitis,  with  atmexed  Cases.  By  Thomas  Lvxmore, 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  t*o  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Surgeon 
to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  Sfc.Sfc.  Svo.     Highley,  ISOQ. 

WE  always  feel  some  concern  when  a  man  of  respectable 
talents  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  a  book,  merely  with  a  view 
of  increasing  his  professional  employment.  Why  should  a 
man,  who  has  taken  care  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  knowledge,  fear 
that  he  will  pass  unnoticed .  The  effects  of  regular  industry, 
however  slow,  are  stable  and  certahi.  Bankrupts  in  fortune 
are  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich  ;  bankrupts  in  reputa- 
tion are  those  who  are  in  a  .burry  to  distinguish  themselves, 
by  writing  on  subjects  on  which  they  have  really  nothing  to 
say.  We  wish  Mr.  Luxmore  may  not  find  himself  in  this 
situation.  He  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  detail  a  number 
of  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  mostly  relieved  or  cured  by 
the  use  of  the  common  bougie.  This  was  indeed  a  needless 
task.  He  has  even  made  it  86me\^■hat  ludicrous,  by  adding 
remarks  on  each  case,  in  which  he  co.iimonly  informs  us  how 
many  other  practitioners  had  been  coi.Asulted  and  failed  ;  and 
details,  with  the  appearance  of  infinite  self-complacency,  his 
own  proceedings  and  views  of  the  case.  Mr.  Luxmore,  how- 
ever, may  defend  this  laudable  custom  by  the  authority  of  very 
high  names.  The  great  Frederic  Hoffman  himself  rarely 
relates  a  case  without  first  sneering  at  the  ignorance  and 
blunders  of  the  medicasters  and  old  women  vho  preceded 
him  ;  then  beginning  to  wax  warm,  he  proceeds,  sed  ego  in 
concilium  vocatus,  &,c:  Sec. 

*  Himself  the  hero  of  his  little  tale.' 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  extract.  It  shows 
the  inefficiency  of  some  far  famed  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
a  scirrhous  prostate.  In  this  point  we  agree  with  Mr.  Lux- 
more, and  think  that  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation 
may  be  passed  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  specifics  in  analogous 
cases.     But  to  our  extract. 

•  In  this  case  the  symptoms  of  diseased  prostate  were  strongly 
marked  ;  the  weight  in  perineo  and  disagreeable  sensation  in 
the  rectum,  may  be  considered,  in  this  affection,  as  denoting  it 
more  certainly  than  in  any  other.     The  circumstances  in  voiding 
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ttie  utine  are  more  doubtful,  and  will  attend  every  case  where 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  discharge,  w  hether  from  stricture* 
diseased  prostate,  or  even  spasm  of  the  passage.  Having  as- 
certained the  case  to  be  a  diseased  prostate,  1  deterr.iiiied  to 
push  mercury  and  cicuta  to  such  a  length,  as  to  give  the  me- 
dicine a  fair  chance  of  success;  and  1  am  fully  satisfied  from 
this,  and  a  number  of  other  cases,  that  no  advantage  is  evef 
derhed  from  this  plan  of  (reatnienl;  but,  on  the  contrary>  that 
the  patient  becomes  debilitated  by  it«  continuance,  and  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  increased  rather  than  relieved.  What- 
ever merit  may  be  attached  to  cicuta  alone,  I  have  never  seen  it 
prove  beneficial  in  the  present  disease;  it  is  a  remedy  which  i»  • 
more  prescribed  from  habit,  and  the  authority  of  some  great 
toames,  thatt  from  any  good  effects  experienced  from  its  admU 
nistration.  In  this  case  the  prostate  displayed  little  or  no 
lensibility  to  the  touch,  when  compressed;  and  was  apparently 
in  that  confirmed  scirrhous  state  which  ada»its  of  no  relief  from 
the  powers  of  medicine.  On  finding  the  deobstruent  plan 
abortive,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  had  suffered 
under  its  continuance,  I  chanj,«ed  the  method  of  treatment,  and 
gave  him  the  steel  and  sal  soda;,  considering  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  general  habit,  by  giving  the  organ  more  power  of 
action,  would  benefit  the  local  affection.  The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  perinceum  was  not  attended  here  by  that  allevia- 
tion of  symptoms  experienced  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  some  cases  he 
describes  ;  nor  was  the  insertion  of  a  seton  more  fortunate,  for 
though  it  afforded  some  relief  for  a  short  time,  this  did  not  ex- 
tend to  weeks,  as  stated  in  the  cases  of  some  authors.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  confirmed  state  of  scirrhus,  and 
the  same  application  might  be  successful,  where  the  prostate 
was  simply  irritable  or  inflamed,  llie  warm  sea-bath  was  cer- 
tainly useful  here.  On  the  whole  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
were  diminished,  an3  1  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  progress  of 
the  disease  was  somewhat  suspended/ 

Mr.  Luxmore  next  presents  us  with  a  set  of  cases  of  tinea 
capitis,  all  cured.  Thes*  cases  must  get  well  in  time.  'I'he 
last  practitioner  is  therefore  in  luck.  We  have  a  set  of  for- 
mulae, which  are  mostly  very  unscientific.  Take  the  very 
first.  '  R.  Ung.  Sulph. —  Picis. — Hydrarg.  nitrat.  a.  a.*  p. 
89-  '  01.  amyg.  q.  s.  ft.  Ung.'  When  substances  of  different 
qualities  are  so  huddled  together,  how  is  it  possible  to  de- 
termine which  is  of  service,  and  which  not  ? 

Some  observations  on  fistula  in  ano  conclude  the  volume. 
They  are  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 

CftiT.  Rev.  Vol.  19>  February,  1810.  P 
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RELIGION. 


•\rt.  11. — A  Sermon  preached  in  his  Majesty's  Chapel  at  Whitehall, 
January  21,  1810,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester.  By  Francis  Haggit't,  D.  I),  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Rector  of  Nunt' 
hum  Courtenay,  Oxfordshire.     Londmi,  Fan Ider,  1810, 4^o. 

WHEN  we  read  the  first  sentence  of  this  sermon,  in  which 
we  are  toid  that'  many  pious  and  reflecting  men  have  lon^  con- 
templated the  state  of  Christendom  with  much  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  religion'  we  began  to  fear  lest  Dr.  Haggitt  should  prove 
one  of  these  alarmists;  and  we  wondered  how  he  would  be  able 
to  make  out  the  position  that  that  religion  was  or  could  be  in 
danger  from  the  assaults  of  man,  which  was  confessedly  the  lun'Js: 
of  God.  We  thought  that  a  preacher  might  as  well  say  that 
the  firmament  was  not  safe  because  the  atmosphere  was  tem- 
pestuous, because  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  thunder  roared, 
as  to  express  any  apprehensions  ibr  the  safely  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  because  a  few  noisy  polemics  called-  one  another  hard 
names,  or  some  contemptuous  sceptics  laughed  and  jeered  at  the 
indecent  fray  within  its  walls.  But,  as  we  proceeded  in  the 
perusal  of  this  discourse,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Haggitt 
is  not  one  of  those  theological  alarmists,  but  that  he  is  comforted, 
in  this  stormy  period  of  religious  feuds,  by  the  assurance  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  built  upon  a  rock.  Dr.  H.  therefore  seems 
fully  convinced  that  this  edifice  cannot  be  beaten  to  the  ground 
either  by  impetuous  zealots,  or  infuriate  infidels.  But  the  pious 
author  does  seem  to  be  perturbed  by  some  little  inquietude  of 
mind,  lest  the  basis  on  which  the  church  of  England  is  erected 
should  not  be  quite  so  solid  and  immoveable  as  that  on  which  the 
church  of  Christ  stands.  '  Though,'  says  Dr.  Haggitt, '  the  gospel 
cannot  be  overthrown,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  church  of 
England  is  secure.  If  indeed  the  latter  were  subverted,  the 
cause  of  religion  would  be  hurt  by  the  failure  of  its  purest  chan- 
nel ;  but  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  is  not  dependent  on 
the  safety  of  any  one  establishment,  or  branch  of  it :  other  sects, 
less  immaculate,  might  survive,  and  flourish  on  its  ruins,  till  it 
should  please  heaven  to  restore  *  a  uorship,  the  fittest  for  man  to 
offer  and  the  Almighty  to  accept.'  We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hag- 
gitt in  the  above  extract,  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  is  not 
dependent  on  that  of  any  one,  nor  of  all  the  establishments  in 
the  world.  But  when  the  reverend  author  talks  of  one  of  these 
establishments,  (videlicet,  the  church  of  England)  as  containing 
« a  -worship  the  purest  for  man  to  offer  ^  and  the  Almighty  to  accept' 
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he,  in  fact,  identifies  our  national  establishment  with  Christianity 
n  its  purest  f<»rm,  or  with  the  church  of  Christ  itself.  In  this 
case,  and  allowing,  ft)r  a  moment,  the  pancg^yric  to  be  jusl,  tlie 
author  might,  with  as  iiiuch  reason,  have  expressed  ii is  Houbts 
for  the  security  of  the  (.hiirch  of  Christ,  as  for  that  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  fall  of  the  cJiurch  of  Rome,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  wis  not  owing  to  her  practising^,  as  her  votaries 
might  have  said  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Ilaggil.t,  *  a  icorship 
the  fittest  for  man  to  vjf'er,  and  the  Alitiighty  to  accqjt,'  but  direct- 
ly the  reverse.  The  church  of  Home  was  full  of  heathenish 
abominations,  and  her  worship  was,  in  many  particulars,  an  in- 
sult to  the  reason  of  man,  and  to  the  majesty  of  heaven.  But 
are  there  no  abominations  either  in  doctrine  or  in  pract  ce,  in 
the  church  of  Knglund  ?  Is  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius  an  /«- 
maculate  composition  ?  Are  the  anathemas  with  which  that  creed 
abounds,  such  a  worship  as  \»^  the  fittest  for  man  to  offer,  an  (f  for 
the  Almightii  to  accept  f  If  such  a  mode  of  adoration  should,  as 
Dr.  H'iggitt  supposes  not  totally  unlikely  to  happen,  be  sub- 
verted, would  the  AliTiighty  work  a  miracle  to  restore  it  as  the 
fittest  and  the  best  ?  Surely  not. — If  then  those  learned  persons, 
who  are  fed  by  the  manna  of  the  church,  do,  like  Dr.  Haggitt, 
indulge  any  pious  fears  lest  some  sect,  less  immaculate  than  them- 
selves, should  force  their  >vay  into  their  goodly  heritage,  what 
is  the  best  mode  of  prevention  which  they  can  adopt?  Our  ad- 
vice is,  as  it  has  always  been  since  the  Review  has  been  under  its 
present  management ;  |>erfect  what  the  reformation  left  unfinish- 
ed; revise  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  ;  divest  both  of  their  un- 
scriptural  absurdities,  and  let  the  establishment  become  a  sanc- 
tuary in  which  all  sects  may  worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  in  the 
communion  of  charity.  Such  a  mode  of  public  woiship  would 
indeed  be,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Haggitt,  '  the  fittest  for  man 
to  offer,'  and  as  far  as  our  imperfect  reason  can  judge,  the  most 
likely  tor  the  Almighty  to  accept.  If  the  church  of  Christ  be 
founded  on  a  rock  which  no  external  force,  nor  internal  dissen- 
tions  can  overturn,  the  only  way  of  conferring  any  thing  like  the 
same  immoveable  perpetuity  on  any  national  establishment,  is  by 
rendering  the  edifice  as  close  and  perfect  a  copy  as  possible  of 
that  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  church  of  Christ  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  universal  charity,  Is  such  a  broad  base  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  ofthe  church  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
national  church?  Certainly  not.  Does  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  those  of  universal  charity,  authorize 
any  malevolent  anathemas  on  speculative  differences  of  opi- 
nion ?  Certainly  not.  Ought  then  the  church  of  England,  if  she 
wishes  to  approximate  the  form  and  consequently  the  security 
ofthe  church  of  Christ,  to  admit  such  uncharitable  impreca- 
tions ?  Ought  she  to  assert  that  those,  who  do  not  believe, 
what  no  reasonable  man  ever  can  believe,  shall  perish  crerlast- 
v^ly  f    The  church  of  Christ  prohibits  all  narrow  and  illiberal 
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tests,  such  as  hare  a  tendency  to  {generate  hypocrites  amd  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  conscience.  Ought  then  the  church  of  England 
to  sanction  such  abominations?  Ought  the  state  to  say  that  a 
man  shall  not  exercise  even  the  menial  office  of  an  exciseman,  till 
he  has  performed  a  solemn  farce  at  the  aliar  of  the  establishment  ? 
However  sacred  any  rite  may  be  in  itself,  yet,  the  more  sacred 
it  is,  the  more  ridiculous  it  becomes,  when  a  man,  for  some  sor- 
did purpose,  is  compelled  to  put  on  a  mask  of  gravity  and  eon- 
form  to  it  aj>ainst  his  conscience.  The  church  of  Christ  says  in 
express  terms  that,  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  bdiercf 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  her  communion,  is  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  or  to  confess  his  mission 
to  he  divine.  But  the  church  of  England  sayi  that,  before  a 
man  can  be  saved  he  must  believe  the  Athanasian  creed,  with 
the  addition  of  thirty-nine  articles,  of  which  some  are  incompre- 
hensible, and  others  contradictory.  Who,  then,  will  venture  ta 
affirm  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  require  a  second  re- 
formation ?  Who  will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  affirm  that,  in 
this  enlightened  and  inquisitive  age,  she  can  be  long  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  her  enemies  without  the  introduction  of  a  more 
diffusive  toleration  and  benevolence  into  her  communion  ?  In 
inculcating  these  momentous  truths,  we  trust  that  we  prove  our- 
telves  among  the  most  zealous  friends  which  the  church  ever 
had.  We  are  not  indeed  time-serving  sycophants  to  her  caprice, 
but  we  are  intrepid  advocates  for  the  timely  removal  of  those 
errors  which  are  incorporated  in  her  worship,  and  which  prevent 
many  of  the  most  upright  and  erudite  part  of  the  community 
from  holding  out  to  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  and 
exerting  their  virtues  and  their  talents  in  her  defence. 

Dr.  Haggitt  ascribes  the  present  dangers  which  tbreaten^  the 
church,  to  three  causes; — 1,  the  malignity  of  enemies ;  2,  the 
coldness  of  conformists ;  3,  the  dissentions  in  the  church  itself. 
If  these  be  the  specific  perils,  to  which  the  establishment  is  ex- 
posed, the  means  of  prevention  are  in  our  power.  If  this  be  thfe 
oane,  the  antidote  is  at  hand.  It  consists  in  what  we  have  just 
most  earnestly  recommended,  a  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and 
the  articles.  This,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  accord  with  the 
great  precept  of  ecclesiastical  union  which  Jesus  so  affectionately 
enforced  {By  this,  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  discipla; 
if  ye  lote  one  another)  would  place  the  church  of  England  on 
that  rock  of  charity  and  truth,  where  if  she  still  had  any  enemies, 
they  could  be  only  few;  and  their  hostility  must  be  impotent. 
The  '  coldness  of  conformists,'  which  is  principally  caused  by 
the  unreasonable  prolixity,  and  unscriptural  tenets  of  the  estab- 
lished service,  would  subside  in  the  devotion  which  a  more  en- 
lightened and  tolerant  mode  of  adoration  would  in!»pire.  *  The 
-dissentions  in  the  church  itself  must  be  abated  by  removing 
those  controversial  topics,  by  which  they  are  occssioned  ;  and 
jvhicU  make,  what  ought  to  be  the  house  of  peace,  the  noisy 
akftde  of  wrangliug,  raHsorout>  and  turbulent  poUmlift 
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Akn.  12. — A  few  Word$  on  the  tncreate  of  Mtthod'um,  occasioned  hf 
*  Hintt*  of  a  Barritter,  and  the  ObserotUiont  in  the  Edinburgh  R^ 
tiew.     London,  Miles  and  Hunter,  1810,  8vo.  Is. 

THESE  few  words  contain  wrae  shrewd  remarks.  They  are 
evidently  the  product  of  a  roan  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  we 
are  always  pleased  with  perusing  the  sentiments  of  such  writers 
whether  they  be,  or  be  not,  in  unison  with  our  own.  The  authov 
condemns  the  u»e  of  the  term  Methodist,  as  indefinite  and  invi* 
dious.  "Thus,"  sayshe,  "the  ignorant  in  politics,  misled  by  John 
Bowles,  and  other  unprincipled  scribblers,  stigmatize  the  op« 
poticrs  of  a  ruinous  ministry,  as  jacobins  and  republicans  ;  and 
thus  the  ignorant  in  religion,  misled  by  the  Warburtons  and 
Horsleys,  denominate  atheists  all  who  venture  to  scrutinize  the 
veracity  of  the  popular  creed." 

The  author  afterwards  remarks, that  '  opinions  on  speculative 
subjects  are  unconnected  with  practical  morality  ;  and  that  a 
man  may  be  an  atheist  with  Spinoza,  a  sceptic  with  Bavle  and 
Hume,  a  deist  with  Voltaire  and  Lord  Kaims,  or  a  methudist  with 
John  Wesley  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  yet  prove  himself  a  virtuous 
and  useful  member  of  society.  '  It  is  not  by  the  tenets  or  fbnn* 
of  a  sect  that  we  should  appretiatc  its  character.*  Of  any  sect 
of  religionists  the  prominent  characteristic  must  be,  according  to 
our  notions,  the  peculiar  tenets  which  they  profess.  These 
tenets,  either  considered  as  different  from  those  of  other  religion- 
ists, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metbodists,  from  being  more  ex« 
clvsively  propagated,  and  more  zealously  cherished,  constitute 
the  distinctive  badg>e,  as  far  as  sptvnlativc  principles  are  con> 
cerned,  of  the  sect  by  which  they  are  cfspoused.  Now  the  au- 
thor seems  to  think  that  these  speculative  principles  may  be  im- 
moral  in  their  tendencies,  and  yet  not  render  their  votaries  inim«- 
ral.  This  we  allow,  and  we  hare  more  than  once  made  the  re- 
mark. A  physician  may  mentally  cherish  or  may  orally  de- 
fend a  very  delusive  and  pernicious  theory  of  pharmacy,  and  yet 
regulate  his  own  health  by  the  principles  of  common  sense.  In 
the  same  manner  a  disciple  of  Whitfitld,  or  a  man  who  in  spe- 
culation embraces,  with  obt^tinate  tenacity,  the  five  points  of 
John  Calvin,  which  Whitby  has  so  ably  discussed,  may  l^till  go- 
vern his  conduct  by  the  plain  rulei>  of  truth  and  honesty  like 
other  men.  Virtue  is  habit,  and  habit  is  an  a^re^te  of  indivi- 
dual acts.  Now  from  the  good  efilcts  of  early  iniprciision,  from 
the  force  of  example,  from  the  dictates  of  prudence,  or  from  a  cer- 
tain happy  combination  of  circumstances,  a  man  wiil  often  fqnn 
virtuous  habits  in  spite  of  a  theological  theory,  which,  if  acted 
upon,  would  inevitably  stunt  their  growth,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
prevent  them  from  taking  root  in  the  heart.  But  the  question  is 
not  whether  a  large  mass  of  religionibts  do  not  act  in  opposition 
to  the  general  tendencies  of  their  speculative  principjes  ;  but 
what  are  the  principles,  whose  tendencies,  iffollorved  in  practice, 
ftf  aiKl  miiit  be,  pernicious  ?  ^ioyi  will  any  impartial  oian  in  his 
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sober  senses,  tell  us  that  a  person  mz^y  sincerely  heWeve  in  tlic 
clpctrine  of absoliiteuncf>nditional  predestination  to  future  feli- 
cit', ,  or  in  the  full  free  gratuitous  expiation  "of  all  the  etiorraities 
w'^  ich  he  can  ever  commit,  arid  that  lie  can  act  npon  this  belief,  or 
make  it,  as  in  gratitude  he  is  bound  to  <lo,  a  rule  of  life,  without 
having  his  con.-cience  seared  against  remorse,  and  becoming  an 
obdurate  perpetrator  of  iniquity  ?  If  any  religionists  do  in  specu- 
lation hold  such  opinions,  and  do  at  the  same  time,  in  practice, 
make  them  a  rule  of  life,  the  most  lamentable  depravity  rnust 
ensue.  But  the  Avithor  of  nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  the 
laws  of  moral  obligation  shall  be  aluaijs  inwnrdhj  revered,  and 
in  t/ie  inqjority  of  instances  outwardly  practised,  notwithstanding 
tlie  speculative  absurdities,  or  what  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
theoretical  vice  of  a  certain  class  of  variegated  sectaries. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  that  all 
the  main  tenets  of  methodism  are  incorporated  in  the  articles  of 
the  established  church  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  on  wlvch 
we  ground  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  revision  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  for  expunging  such  as  contain  nothing  but  matter 
for  polemical  dispute,  or  whose  tendencies,  xchimcxtr  thry  doope- 
1-ute  in  the  conduct,  are  and  must  be  unfavourable  to  individual 
virtue  and  to  public  happiness. 

POLITICS. 

Art.   13. — Curaoty  Remarks    on  the    Correspondenee  between    Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Perceval.     London,  Hatchard,  1810,  Is.  6d. 

THE  author  of  this  ingenious  pamphlet  strenuously  contends 
that  as  Lord  Melville  was  solemnly  acquitted  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  his  character  was  perfectly  unsullied  by  the  trial, 
that  the  public  obliquy  with  which  his  lordship  has  been 
loaded  is  unfounded  and  unjust,  and  that  no  false  deference 
to  public  opinion  should  have  deterred  Mr.  Perceval  from  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  administration. 

We  shall  not  hazard,  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  we  have 
not  room  to  discuss  the  question  in  its  several  bearings  and  rela- 
tions. We  shall  only  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Lord  Melville,  his  lordship  has,  at  least,  no  equal  in 
the  preset  cabinet,  \npo\ntofpo\\t\ca\ah'\\\iy. 

Art.  14. — Letter  from  the   Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
Earl  of  Fingal.     London,  Stockdale,  1810. 

THIS  letter  has  already  appeared  in  the  public  papers  ;  and 
it  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tien,  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  contents.  We 
shall  only  remark,  that  Lord  Grenville  is  a  great  master  of  English 
style;  that  he  writes  with  force,  with  precision,  and  with 
elegance  ;  and  proves  that  he  combines  what  are  not  always 
found  in  the  same  person,  great  ability  both  in  oral  and  in 
written  eloquence.  The  two  talents,  though  they  appear  similar, 
are  very  different,  and  require  different  habits  of  intellectual  ope- 
ration.   Some  persons  can  concentrate  their  thoughts  in  the 
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midst  of  a  crowded  assembly,  who,  wanting  the  same  mental 
sMmalus  in  solitude,  find  their  attt  ntionmore  vagrant  and  desul- 
tory when  they  are  alone  ;  and  there  are  others  whose  attention, 
like  that  («f  many  mathematicians  and  other  depp  thinkers,  is 
dissipated  in  a  crowd,  while  it  is  vigorous  and  compressed  in  soli- 
tude. When  Mr-  Fox  spoke  he  never  wanted  words  ;  and  as  he, 
could  not  stay  to  choose,  he  made  use  of  the  first  thai  came; 
but  when  lie  wrote,  he  had  leisure  to  be  nice,  ar.d  from  want  of 
habit,  though  his  mind  was  fastidious,  his  selection  was  not  al- 
ways made  with  taste.  He  spoke  with  facility,  but  he  wrote 
with  toil.  Of  tills  he  was  himself  so  conscious,  that  it  prevented 
him  from  writing  well.  There  is  not  the  sa:ne  enthusiasm  in 
the  oratory  of  Ix)rd  Grenville  as  whs  in  that  of  Mr.  Fox— but 
still  there  is  more  beauty  hi  his  written  compositions. 

Art.  15. — England  tht   Came  of  Europe's   Subjugation,  addressed  to 
the  British  I'arliament.     London.  Juhii^ou.  1810,  Is. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  some  temperate  and  sensible  re- 
marks, On  the  third  Cualition  against  France,  which  was 
effected  in  the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  author 
says, 

'  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  Austria  and  Russia  should  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  supplied 
by  Enjilaud.  It  was  agreed  that  the  generals  of  these  men 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government  which  furnished  them. 
To  these  generals  all  military  operations  were  then  left,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  eat  down  a  spectator  of  the  storm  he  had  raised.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Pitt  attribute  the  failure  of  the  enterprize  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  and  the  precipitate  sub- 
mission of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  but  who  rested  the  execution 
of  the  enterprize  on  the  talents  of  General  Mack  and  the  forti- 
tude of  his  master  ?  Mr.  Pitt.  If  the  situation  of  Europecould  not 
have  been  made  worse,  it  might  be  prudent  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  embrace 
the  remotest  chance  of  success  to  lessen  the  power  of  France. 
But  an  object  may  be  desirable,  which  it  is  unwise  to  attempt—- 
the  evil  to  be  hazardtd  may  be  greater  than  the  evil  endured — 
the  means  of  accomplishment  may  be  precarious  and  inade- 
quate. It  w  ill  be  hard  to  discover,  on  what  rational  expectation 
of  success  Mr.  Pitt  employed  the  mercenary  troops  of  Austria 
and  Russia  to  attack  France.  He  did  not  rest  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess on  soldiers  more  brave,  more  disciplined,  more  attached  to 
their  cause,  to  military  glory,  and  to  their  leaders,  than  those 
of  France.  He  didnot  rest  thera  on  generals  more  active,  more 
skilful,'  more  fortunate.  Russia,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
Austria,  unwilling  at  first  to  become  a  party  in  the  coalition, 
tells  us,  on  what  Mr.  Pitt  did  rest  his  hopes  of  success.  In  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  disclose  the  treaty  of  coalition,  Russia 
tells  Austria  that  ♦'  the  French  army  is  far  from  complete,  and. 
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that  the  conscripts  (never  ending  theme  of  dehision  and  nii«fbf  t 
tune  to  England  and  Europe)  strive  in  ^li  possible  ways  to  avoi(J 
service,  that  England  by  menacing  the  coasts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  would  employ  many  French  troops  ; 
that  France  can  never  be  in  condition  to  employ  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  that  a  diminution  of  one  third  of  that  num- 
ber may  be  confidently  reckoned  upon.  The  disproportion 
then  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  Russians  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  field,  will  be  considerably  lessened."  It  was?  not,  we  see, 
even  on  superior  numbers  that  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Pitt  wera 
founded.  That  men  should  be  furnished  for  money  seemed  hi» 
only  considf^ ration,  concluding  that  as  soon  as  they  ytcxQ  col- 
lected in  the  field,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  sh.  d  tht^ir  blood  to 
overthrow  Buonaparte  as  l)e  was  that  it  should  be  shed  in  such  a 
cause.  The  genius  and  character  of  his  leading  opponent,  the 
interests  and  character  of  the  men  to  be  brought,  aiid  the  mci> 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  opposed,  were  all  forgitten  or  set  at 
nought  in  the  calculation.  His  angry  mind,  for  to  what  else  car^ 
we  attribute  such  fatuity,  forgot  that  the  people  forced-into  the 
arrnies  of  Germany  and  Russia  mig^t  not  he  altogether  insensi- 
ble to  the  oppressions  of  their  own  rulers,  and  possibly  had  np 
natural  appetite  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  England,  and  enter 
into  her  resentments.  In  the  same  treaty  it  was;  stipulated,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Russian  troops  should  watch  the  mor 
tions  of  Prussia,  which  shews  that  tht>re  was  no  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  her.  Mr.  Pitt,  then,  is  convicted  in  the  lasji  political 
act  of  his  life,  of  l^eing  a  man  whom  experience  could  not  teach 
wisdom,  of  being  ignorant,  where  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be 
well  informed,  and  of  having  left  nothing  in  the  eyp  of  reason 
dispassionately  exercised,  to  explain  bis  measures  or  discover  his 
motives,  but  tne  idea  that  he  yielded  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  he 
had  encouraged  ii)  the  nation,  against  the  person  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  France,  whose  character,  power,  and  pacific  over-r 
tures,  it  probably  not  a  little  increased  his  resentment  tp  recol- 
lect he  had  unifornjly  treated  with  contempt.' 

Mr.  Fox  always  ascribed  the  aggrandizement  of  France  to  the 
various  coalitions  which  this  country  had  formed  to  prevent  it. 
Jf  war  have  made  France  great,  the  eiFectof  what  peace  will  dp 
remains  yet  to  be  tried.  In  the  present  condition  of  France  this 
is  an  experiment  of  uncertain  beiufit,  but  i?  not  the  continuance 
of  the  war  a  certain  evil  P  And  is  a  certain  evil  tp  be  preferred  tq 
an  uncertain  good  ?  Pacific  councils  may  be  benejicial ;  but  at 
any  rate,  they  cannot  lead  to  such  disastrov*  consequences  as 
our  present  iil-concerted,  prodigal,  and  sanguinary  expeditions. 
The  principal  dread  of  peace  seems  to  arise  from  the  great  exer» 
tions  which  Buonaparte  is  likely  to  make  to  increase  his  navy 
during  the  continuance.  But  if  Buonaparte  were  thrust  off  the 
political  stage  to-morrow,  would  not  France  make  the  same  ex- 
ptions  under  any  other  system  of  ^ovef  nine»t  which  i»i|ht  arise  ? 
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Would  not  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  be  <tiU  »n  oh- 
ject  of  jealousy  to  France  ?  But  cannot  our  maritime  exertions 
Jkeep  pace  with  those  of  France  io  a  time  of  peace  9m  well  as  in  m 
itimeof  war,  when  every  species  of  naval  stores  irnght  be  ob- 
tained at  a  cheaper  rate  f  Or  i^  the  councils  of  boih  countries 
are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  peace,  cannot  tbe  number  of 
ships  wiich  each  party  shall  build  be  linited  by  treaty  ?  But 
ail  this  IS  matter  uf  speculation.  What  is  certain  is,  that  tbe 
experiment  qf  peace  must  tuoner  Or  later  he  tried ;  and  it  seem« 
also  certain,  from  the  instructive  history  of  tie  war  since  1793, 
that  tbe  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  perikms  this  experipieut 
inu«t  be. 

POETRY. 

^ar.  16. — Poems  by  Sir  John  Carr.     London,  Mathews  and  Leigh, 
1809,  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

THE  worthy  knig;ht  seems  to  think  that  these  poems  may 
claim  a  place  among  the  vert  de  tocieti.  By  this  we  suppose, 
be  thinks  that  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  they  may  at  least 
fene  to  while  away  the  hour  of  vacuity  and  relaxation.  We 
shall  select  a  few  specimens,  and  leave  our  reader*  to  judge  whe- 
jLber  lUe  perusiil  be  stimulant  orparcotic. 

Vertca  on  eat  Autumnal  Leaf. 

Thijik  not,  thou  pride  of  summer's  softest  train  ! 

Sweet  dress  ot  nature,  in  her  virgin  bloom  ! 
T'hat  thou  hast  flutler'd  to  the  breeze  in  vaio. 

Or  uiilamenied  found  thy  native  ton^. 

The  muse,  who  sought  th^e  io  the  whispering  shade. 
y    When  scarce  one  roving  breeze  was  on  the  wing. 
With  tones  of  «j;enuine  grief  beholds  thee  fade. 
And  asks  thy  quick  retura  ia  earliest  springy. 

}.  marked  the  victim  of  a  wintry  hour, 

I  heard  the  winds  breathe  sad  a  fun'ral  sight 

^Vhen  the  lone  warbler,  from  his  favorite  bow'r, 
l^our'd  forth  his  pensive  song  to  see  thee  die ;— > 

When,  in  his  litlte  temple,  colder  grown, 

He  saw  its  sides  of  green  to  yellow  grow, 
Atul  mourn'd  his  little  roof  around  him  blowit. 

Or  toss'd  in  beauteous  ruin  on  the  snow  ; 

And  vow'd  thr(»igbofU  tbe  dreary  day  to  come 
(More  sad  by  iAT  than  summer's  gloomiest  nigbt^ 

^hat  not  one  note  should  charm  tbe  leafless  gloom, 
Byt  sil,ent  aonpw  should  attesd  thy  fUgUL 


LaNRS — upon  reading  the  journal  of  a  friend's  tour  fnt* 
Scotland,  in  which  tbe  picturesque  scenery  and  the  character  of 
the  people  arc  fairly  and  liberally  stated. 
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'I      Much'iojur'd  Scotik  !  was  thy  g-enuine  worth, 
When  lafe  the  surly  Rambler  *  wander'd  forth 
In  brown  surtuut,  with  ragged  staff 
Enough  to  make*a  savage  laugh  ! 
And  sent  the  faithless  lei^nd  from  his  hand. 
That  want  and  famine  seour'd  thy  bladeless  land. 

That  with  thee  nature  wore  a  wrinkled  face^ 
That  not  a  leaf  e'er  shed  its  sylvan  grace. 

But  harden'd  by  their  northern  wind 

Rude,  deceitful,  and  unkind, 
Thy  half-clolh'd  sons  their  oaten  cake  denied. 
Victims  at  once  of  penury  and  pride. 

Happy  for  thee  !  a  liberal  Briton  liere, 
Gentle  yet  shrewd,  tho'  learned  not  severe, 

Fairly  thy  merit  dares  impart, 

Asserts  thy  hospitable  heart. 
Proves  that  luxuriance  smiles  upon  thy  plains, 
And  wit  and  valour  grace  thy  hardy  swains. 

Song— upon  the  admiration  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  Lord 
"Nelson,  expressed  by  Junot,  now  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who,  by  the 
chances  of  war,  was  fw  a  short  time  the  British  hero's  pri- 
soner. 

A  wreath  from  an  immortal  bough 
Should  deck  that  gen'rous  victor's  brow, 
Who  hears  his  captive's  grateful  praise 
Augment  the  thanks  his  country  pays  ; 
For  him  the  minstrel's  song  shall  flow. 
The  canvass  breathe,  the  marble  glow. 

Lines  sent  with  some  Indian  Rouge  to  Miss  W  — 

Go,  faithless  bloom,  on  Delia's  cheek 

Your  boasted  captivations  try  ; 

Alas  !  o'er  nature  would  you  seek  , 

To  gain  one  moment's  victory  ? 

Her  softer  tint,  sweet  look,  and  gentle  air, 

Shall  prove  you're  but  a  vain  intruder  there. 

But  go,  display  your  charms  and  taste  ; 
Soon  shall  you  blush  a  richer  red, 
To  find  your  mimic  pow'r  surpass'd. 
And  whilst  upon  her  cheek  you  spread 
Your  vermiel  hue,  tell  her  ingenuous  heart, 
'Tis  the  first  time  she  ever  practis'd  art. 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  author  of  the  Rambler, 
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■^  MEDICINE. 

A^RT.  17. — A  Trentise  on  Lucal  Inflammation^  more  pattlcularly  applied 
to  Diseates  of  the  Eye,  wherein,  an  Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of 
those  Diseases  in  recommended,  nhich  has  been  eonjirmed  by  vumerof^ 
Cases  under  the  Author's  own  Cure.  By  J  B.  Seruy,  M.  D.  Oculist. 
8vo.  London,  BickirsulT.  1809..    3s.  6d. 

THERE  is  a  sort  of  men  who  seetn  really  unable  to  join  a 
nominative  case  and  a  verb;  who,  if  they  woulii  express  the 
most  cuintuon  idea,  use  word^  in  so  strani^e  a  sen&e,  or  put  them 
in  an  order  so  perverse,  ihauit  is  a  pi  rfecl  dddlt  (o  a  plain  man, 
who  affects  no  more  than, to  understand  his  mother  English,  to 
find  out  what  they  would  be  at,  or  to  ascertam  that  they  have 
any  meaning  at  all.  Kvery  pajje  of  this  doctor's  treatise  is  an 
exempliBcation  of  thi»  observation.  Let  us  take  a  sentence  at 
hazard.  '  Tlie  reason  that  in  mortification,  arising  from  a  se> ' 
vere  bruise,  no  great  pain  is  felt,  is  in  consp<juence  of  the  nerves 
bein;^  deprived  of  their  scnsibdity,  the  violence  of  the  injury  not 
admitting  the  smallest  quantity  of  arterial  blood  into  them,  by 
which  they  cannot  innnediately  inflame,  and  acquire  an  inert  a^ 
sensibility.'  Again,  '  Tiie  absorbents,  by  their  g'ands  bt.ing 
irritated,  contract  and  do  not  hufler  the  injurious  substance  to 
pass  into  the  jjentral  circulation,  till  it  has  been  properly  diluted 
by  those  absorbents  from  other  parts  leadrng  to  the  same  gland, 
and  pour  (heir  mitigating  contents  from  more  disttint  part*  into 
that  which  is  afJected,  producing  obstruction:!,- *welling,  and 
inflammation,'  &c.  Once  more,  '  inflammation  in  the  eyes, 
produced  by  corrod'ng  substances  of  a  chymiral  nature,  act  first 
by  destroying  the  te.xture  of  the  external  surface  pi'  the  part, 
and  the  whole,  if  ihey  are  suffered  to  remain  long  in  contact.' 
We  presume  our  readers  have  seen  enough  of  the  treatise  of  J. 
B.  Serny,  M.  D.  Oculist.  The  matter  and  the  style  ar»'  quite  of 
a  piece.  We  have  looked  in  vain  '"or  the  improvement  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  cases  under  the  author's  own  care  The 
secret  is  a  secret  still,  and  we  advise  the  writer  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  so.  Dr.  Serny  may  be  a  good  oculist,  but  we  entreftt 
him  never  to  attempt  authorship  again. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  18. — Onesimus  examined;  or  Strictures  on  his  Accounts  of  Po- 
pular Preachers.  By  an  Kvangelical  Minister.  London,  Sherwood, 
1809.     Is. 

THIS  evangelical  minister  animadverts  on  the  accounts  of  po- 
pular preachers  which  have  been  given  by   Onesimus,   in  the 
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rtyle  which  is  peculiar  to  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  Oncsf- 
mus  had  bestowed  a  high  commendation  on  Bishop  Porteus.  But 
the  author  of  the  strictures  says,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
bishop  were  such  '  in  some  of  the  grand  essentials  of  vital  godli- 
ness, as  to  make  it  dubious,  whether  he  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
"Christ  in  sincerity,  or  not/  We  have  oqr  doubts  on  this  subject 
as  well  as  the  author  of  the  strictures,  but  rather  from  the  act  of 
persecution  which  disgraced  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  '  I  know  many  persons,'  says  the  author 
of  the  strictures,  *  who  constantly  attend  the  Philanthropic 
Chapel,  Hnd  /  know  tkcni  to  Ik  m  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
M  anjf  of  the  human  race.  They  are  malignant  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,'  &c.  After  this  specimen  of  dogmatical  uncharitable- 
pess,  it  is  needless  to  pause  in  order  to  appretiate  the  merit  of 
these  Strictures  on  Onesimus. 

AxT.  19. — Perambulations  in  London  and  its  Environs  ;  comprehending 
«n  historical  Sketch  of  th^  ancient  State  and  Progress  of  the  British 
Jtletropolis,  a  concise  Description  of  its  present  State,  Jiotices  of  emi- 
nent Persons,  and  a  short  Account  of  the  surj'ounding  Villages.  lit 
letters  designedfor  youn<i  Persons,  litf  Priscilla  Wukefcld.  LcndoOy 
Dafto«  and  Harvey,  12ni(i.  1809.  pp.  503.     6s.  Qd. 

THE  juvenile  tourist  will  find  this  a  very  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive guide  to  the  curiosities  of  the  capital  aud  its  environs, 

Akt,  80.—^  friendly  Address  to  the  free  Burgesses  and  other  Inha- 
bitants of  Neivcantie  upon  Tyne.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.  By  Joseph  Clark,  Author  of  '  the  Newcastle  Freeman's 
Pocket  Companion.     Loudon,  Longman,  1809. 

ACCORDING  to  this  statemenl  of  Mr.  Clark,  great  abuses 
prevail  in  the  corporate  body  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  They 
are  said  to  possicss  a  reveime  of  more  than  36,000/.  a  year,  which 
jought  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  public  utility  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town.  But  this  large  fund  is  supposed  to  be  grossly  misma- 
naged, and  engrossed  rather  by  objects  of  private  convenience  or 
personal  gratifj,cation,  thaji  of  general  advantage.  In  the  Free- 
men's hospital,  the  aged  inmates  of  this  charitable  asylum  are 
reported  to  have  experienced  the  most  terrible  privations;  and 
Mr.  Clarke  mei^tipns  instances  of  some  persons  who  have  died  for 
want.  Some  reforpis  to  prevent  these  and  other  crying  abuses, 
Jiave  been  proposed  by  the  author  and  his  friends ;  but  which 
^ave  been  hitierto  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  continyfetice  of  things  as  they  are.  A  general 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into  the  funds  and  charities  of 
corporate  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom;  jpto  ^heir  origip, 
tb^ir  increase,  and  their  present  application. 
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Jl%7.  21.— X/nrf&y  Murray  examined;  or  an  Acktras  to  Clastisat, 
French,  and  English  J'eachert,  in  uhich  several  Absurditieiy  Contra- 
dictions, and  grammatical  Errors  in  Mr.  Marrams  Grammar  art 
pointed  out ;  and  in  which  ia  hketcise  shewn  the  Necessity  of' '  th€ 
E»tentiaU  o^'  Eu^iish  Grammar.'  By  a  Member  of'  the  Umversitg 
of  0;cford.     Lundoo,  Law,  Ave-Maria  Lue,  1800.   pp.  66. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  made  some  very  acute  re- 
marks on  the  grammar  of  ^Ir.  Murray,  which  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  thai  geiitleoian. 

ikftT.  22.— ^K  Abridgment  of  Universpl  History,  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools ;  uith  appropriate  Questitnu  at  the  End  of  each 
Section.     By  the  Rev.  U.J.  Knapp.     Loudon,  Law,  1809.  12ino. 

MR.  Knapp  says,  that  •  the  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  sup. 
ply  the  young  mind  with  clear  and  leading  ideas  on  history  ia 
general,  which  future  diligence  should  work  into  a  complete 
picture.  It  has  been  endeavoured  to  render  it  concise  and  use- 
ful ;  and  if  that  endeavour  hag  been  attended  with  success,  it  will 
stand  in  need  of  no  better  recommendation.'  That  the  work  is 
concise  we  can  readily  allow;  but  we  have  long  doubted  tbc 
utihty  of  this  and  similar  abridgments. 

Abt.  23. — The  Rudiments  o^  Chymistry;  illustrated  by  Experiments, 
and  ^ii^ht  Copper-plate  Engravings  if  Chymical  Apparatus,  By 
Samuel  Parkes,  Author  of'  the  Chymical  Catechism^  i[C  Loudua^ 
Lackingtoi),  1810,  ISmo.  pp.  291.   55. 

MR.  Parkes  has  made  hii»  excellent  Chymical  Catechism,  which 
was  noticed  in  the  C.  R.  for  February,  1807,  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  chymical 
knowledge,  to  which  such  important  accessions  have  been  made 
by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy.  The  primary  chymical  truths, 
trhich  the  author  says  should  be  considered  as  axioms,  are 
prioted  in  a  larger  letter  than  the  illustrations  axid  experiments. 
Those  who  are  entering  on  the  study  of  chymistry,  or  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  leading  fact:)  in  this  delightful  sci- 
•nee,  will  find  this  a  most  useful  elementary  publication. 

Art.  24. — Rudiments  of  Chifmical  Philosophy ;  in  which  the  Jirtt 
Principles  of  that  useful  and  entertaining  Scieuce  are  familiurly  ex- 
plained  and  illustrated.  By  N.  Meredith.  London,  Uatchard, 
1810.  i2mo. 

THE  increase  of  elementary  books  of  chymistry  is  a  pleasing 
proof  that  the  study  of  this  science  is  becoming  more  gfeneral 
and  popular.  This  work  of  Meredith  i»  written  to  a  very  agree- 
able  and  p«rspi«uous  styU^ 
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Art.  iS.'-A  Calendar  of  Flora,  composed  during  the  Year  1809,  at 
Warrington^  lal.  53°  30'.  By  George  Crmsjield,  Secretary  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Warrington.  London,  Wilkie  and  Robinson, 
and  W lute.  18' 0.   '  Is.  6d.' 

MR.  Crossfield,  the  author  of  this  very  useful  little  work,  in- 
forms us  that  it  contains  '  a  list  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
British  plants,  conipris-ed  Jn  tiie  twenty-three  first  classes  of  the 
Linnacan  system,  gruwing-  either  wild,  or  in  a  cultivated  stale,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  and  arranged  according  to 
their  earliest  periods  of  inflorescence  during  the  year  1809.'  We 
should  be  happy  i u  see  similar  calendars  adapted  to  the  different 
variations  of  laJitude  in  this  island,  as  far  as  the  change  of  tem- 
perature has  any  sensible  effect  on  the  vegetation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  -M.  dc  Mont ii on  for  the  extract  from  the  Cov- 
rier  de  Londrcs  respecting  his  xoork  on  taxation,  which  -we  noticed 
in  our  last  Appendix.  M  de  Montyon  informs  us  that  this  work 
■was  printed  at  Paris  without  his  consent ;  and  that  it  contains  nu- 
merous typographical  errors. 

•  The  editor  of  the  C.  R  has  received  a  letter,  with  the  Bath  post- 
mark on  the  cover,  enclosing  two  Banli-notes,  and  designed  as  a 
hiibe  for  the  fuvourahle  mention  of  a  particular  publication  The 
editor  begs  leave  to  inform  this  writer  that  the  praise  of  the  C  R. 
is  not  a  sale  iihlt  Commodity;  and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
it  is  to  write  so  as  to  deserve  it... 

The  above  letter,  with  the  enclosures,  is  left  at  the  publisher's  in 
the  Poultry,  to  be  returned  to  the  writer,  whose  ignorance  seeitis 

tohaxe  been  misled  by  artifice. 

'•^  -  •'  •  '  ■  '  ■    '       ''   ^  '* 

List  of  Articles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  ISlumber  of  the  C.  R. 

Letter    on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the    French 

Government. 
Baron  Maseres'  occasional  Essays. 
Hodgson's  Sir  Edgar,  &c. 
Bigland's  View  of  the  World. 
New  Edition  of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
Laycey's  Life  of  Erasmus. 
Graham's  British  Georgics. 
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Age  (The)  a  Poem,  nioraf,  poli- 
tical, and  metaphysical.     8\'o.  73.  6J, 

Adultery  analyzed ;  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Uic  Prevalence  uf 
that  Vice.     8vo.  6s. 

Answer  (An)  to  Lord  Greuville's 
Letter  to  the  Karl  of  Pingal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Veto.     Is. 

Adulteress  (The)  or  Anecdotes  of 
two  noble  Families  j  by  an  English 
Woman.     4  vols.  I'imo.  2 Is. 

Buffa.-  -Trai  els  through  the  Em- 
pire of  Morocco,  by  John  Buffa, 
M.  D.     8vo.  6s. 

Bibliosophia,  or  Book  Wisdom, 
containing  some  Account  of  the 
Pride,  Pleasure,  and  Privileges  of 
that  glorious  Vocation,  Book  col- 
lecting.    12mo.  5s. 

Bailey. — The  Doctrine  of  Lifo  An- 
nuities and  Assurances,  analytically 
Investigateil  and  explained.  By 
Francis  Bailey.     Bvo.   II.  Is. 

Byron The    modern   Villa    and 

ancient  Castle;  or  the  Peer  and 
Alderman.  By  Miss  Byron.  3  vols. 
12mo.  15s. 

Buchanan. — Practical  and  descrip- 
tive Essays  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel 
and  Management  of  Heat.  By  Ro- 
bertson Buchanan.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bullock. — Geographj'  epitomized  j 
or  a  Companion  * )  the  Atlas ;  com- 
prising a  series  of  Lessons  proper 
for  the  first  Course  of  Geographical 
Instruction  in  Schools,  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Bullock.     4to.  4s.  6d. 

Burgess. — Riches,  or  the  Wife  and 
Brother,  a  Play  in  five  Acts,  founded 
on  Massenger's  Comedy  of  the  City 
Madam.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Bur- 
gess.    2s.  6d. 

Cukcr. — Some  Reflections  on  the 
late  Election  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  John 
Coker,  F.sq.     Is. 

Cockburne,  Strictures  on  Clerical 
Education  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cock- 
burne.    2s. 

Curate  (The)  a  Poem  with  other 
Poems.     12mo,  5s. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Corres- 
pondsnce  between  Lord  Melville  and 
Mr.  Perceval.     Is,  6d. 


CaVpenter.— The  Youth's  Guide  to 
Basiness ;  containing  an  easy  and 
familiar  Introductiou  to  Book-keep- 
ing, by  single  Entry.  By  Thomas 
Carpenter.     r2njo.  2s.  6d. 

Denimn.  —  01)ser\'ations  on  the 
Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  on  the  Snuflles 
m  Infants,  and  on  Mania  Lactea.  By 
Thom.as  IX-nman  M.  D.    8vo.  2s.  6J. 

Dnigenan. —  I'lie  Nature  and  Ex- 
tent of  the  Demands  of  (he  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  fully  Explained. 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Patrick 
Duigt'uan.     Bvo.  (is. 

Dibdin.  —  Topographical  Antiqui- 
ties, or  the  History  of  Printing;  con- 
taining Memoirs  of  our  ancient 
Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the  Books 
printed  by  them.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Terognall  Dibdin.     4to.  31.  8s. 

Ensor. — On  National  Gbvemment. 
By  George  Ensor,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vO. 
2Is. 

England,  the  Cause  of  Europe's 
Subjugation,  addressed  to  the  British 
Parliament.     8vo.   Is. 

English  Minstrelsy,  being  a  Selec- 
tion of  fugitive  Poetry.  2  vols.  l2mo. 
Us. 

Frccport. — A  Letter  addressed  to 
W.  Wilbcrforce,  Esq.  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Marine  Insurance  Company.  By  Aa- 
drew  Freeport,  Esq.    8vo.   Is.  6d. 

Festival  of  St.  Jago,  by  the  author 
of  the  Private  History  of  the  Court  of 
England.     2vols.  l2mo.  ^lOs. 

Grenfell. — A  Defence  of  Bank  Notes 
against  the  Opinions  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
&c.  and  a  recent  Pamphlet  entitled, 
The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  proof  of 
the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes.  By 
John  Grenfeil,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Guy. — School  Geography,  on  a  new 
and  easy  Plan.  By  Joseph  Guy. 
12mo.     3s. 

Grose. — Rules  for  drawing  Garica- 
tures,  with  an  Essay  on  comic  Paint: 
ing.  By  Francis  Grose,  F.  R,  S.  8vo. 
3s.  (W. 

Historical  Sketch  and  Account  of 
the  expences  incurred  under  the 
heads  of  Civil  List,  Pensions  and  Pub- 
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lie  Offices.     By  a  Freeholder  of  Cora- 
wall.     8vo.  2s.  6cl. 

Harvey. — Ethel  ia,  a  Tale,  in  three' 

▼ols.     ByJane  Harvey.     I'imo.  12s. 

Hanson.— Sonnets  and  other  Poenis. 

By  Martha  Hanson.     S  vols.   12nK>. 

14s. 

Husband  (The)  and  the  Lover,  an 
historical  and  moral  Romance,  in 
three  vols,  12ino.  18s. 

lUingworth. — A  topographical  Ac- 
count of  the  Parish  of  Scampton,  in 
th«  County  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
Konjan  Antiquities  lately  discovered 
there  by  tlie  Rev.  Caylcv  Illingworth, 
A.M.  F.A.S.     4to.  11.  lls.6d. 

Kiiowles. — Satan's  Devices  exposed, 
in  four  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Tho» 
nas  Knowles.     Cr.  8vo.  Cs.  6d. 

Lovelass. — The  Law's  Disposal  of 
%  Person's  Estate  who  dies  without 
Will  or  Testament.  By  Peter  Love, 
lass.     8vo.  9s. 

Lee.— The  Odes  of  Pindar  in  Cele- 
bration of  Victors  in  the  Olympic, 
Pythiannemean,  and  Isthmian,  tran- 
tlated  from  the  Gra«k.  By  Francis 
Lee,  A.  M.     4to.  U.  8s. 

litter  (A)  on  the  Genius  and  Dis- 
|K)sitioas  of  the  French  Goverrunent, 
including  a  View  of  the  Taxation  of 
the  French  Empire.  By  an  American 
recently  returned  from  Europe.  8vo. 
fis. 

Meeke.— The  unpuhlished  Corres- 
pondence of  Madame  du  DeffauJ, 
translated  from  the  original  French, 
By  Mrs.  Meeke,     2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Observations  on  the  Sinking  Fund, 
humbly  recommended  to  the  Attention 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  previous 
to  the  Passing  of  a  new  Loan  Bill. 
8vo.   Is.  6d. 

Oddy. — ^A  Sketch  for  the  Improve, 
ment  of  the  Political,  Commercial, 
»nd  Local  Interests  of  Great  Britain. 
By  J.  Jepson  Oddy,  Esq.    8vo.  5s. 

Pott. — Observations  on  Matters  of 
]?rize,  and  the  Practice  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Prize  Courts.  By  John  Fre- 
derick-Pott, Proctor.     Royal  8vo, 

Practical  Studies  for  Political  Re- 
fcnners.  Contents.  Study.  1,  Po- 
litical Constitutions.  2,  Metaphysics. 
3,  Analogies.  4,  General  Opinions 
of  Political  Constitutions,  b,  Kings. 
6,  Churches.  7,  Nobles.  8,  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People.  9,  J>arties. 
rUfth&Pxess.     U,  tksPcioce.     Svo. 


Revival  of  the  Roman  ant!  Gfcek 
Empires  :  being  Observations  on  the 
Prophet  Daniel's  Metallick  Image, 
the  Interpretation  of  whose  Form  was 
to  make  known  that  which  was  to 
happen  in  the  latter  Days.  2  vols. 
8vo.   14s. 

Reply  (A)  to  the  Calumnies  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Review  against  Oxford,- 
containing  an  Account  of  Studies 
pursued  in  that  University.  Svo.  5s. 
Remarks  on  the  late  Adilress  of  the. 
Livery  of  London  to  tho  King,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  noble  Lord.     2». 

Smyth. — St.  Paul  against  Calvin,  or 
a  full  exposition  and  elucidation  of  the 
ninth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans; whereby  the  false  Glosses  or 
the  Calvinists  on  tliat  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture are  clearly  refuted,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Smyth.     12mo.  3s. 

Smith. — The  Book  of  Job  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  the  late  Misi 
Elizabeth  Smith,  with  a  preface  and 
Annotations  by  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph. 
D.D.     Svo.  7s. 

Senate.  —Family  Pride  and  humble 
Merit,  a  Novel,  founded  on  Facts, 
and  partly  taken  from  the  French. 
By  E.  Senate,  M.  D.  3  vols.  12mo. 
i8s. 

Steele.  —  A  Tour  through  the 
Atlantic,  or  Recollections  from  Ma- 
deira, the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands 
and  Newfouiidland.  By  Robert  Steele, 
Esq.     2vo.  6s. 

Touhnin. — Sermons  on  Devotional, 
Evangelical,  and  Practical  Subjects, 
By  Joshua  TouIn.Ln,  D.  D.     Svo.  9s. 

Waring.— A  History  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Decan  by  Edward 
Scott  Waring.     4to.  18s. 

Worgan. — Select  Poems,  &.c.  by 
the  late  John  Dawes  Worgan,  of  Bris- 
tol, to  which  are  added  some  particu- 
lars of  his  Life  and  Character  by  an 
early  Friend  and  Associate,  with  a 
preface.  By  William '  Hayley,  Esq. 
l2mo.  7s. 

Watson. — Instruction  of.  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  or  a  Theoretical  and 
Practical  View  of  the  Means  by  which 
they  are  Taught  to  Speak  and  Un- 
derstanl  a  Language,  together  with 
a  Vocabulary  illustrated  by  numerous 
Copper-plates,  representing  the  most 
common  Objects  necessary  to  bo 
named  by  Beginners.  By  Josepl^ 
Watjoo,  L.L.D.     9-vols.  Svo.  15«. 
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Art.  I. — EYPiriiAOY  IKETIAEX.  Euripidis  SuppUces  Mu- 
lieres  ex  optimis  eieinplaribus  expressa  et  variarum  kc- 
tidJium  delectu,  in  tisum  Scholarum.  Oxoiiii.  1809, 
apud  Mackiiilay. 

IN  the  detail  of  instruction,  the  tutors  at  our  universities, 
the  masters  of  our  princrpal  seminaries,  and  students  of  con- 
fined means,  have  frequently  felt  and  lamented  tlie  want  of 
single  Greek  plays.  A  term  at  college,  the  interval  between 
two  vacations  at  school,  the  time  which  the  scholar  in  his 
plan  of  study  may  allot  to  himself  for  a  particular  pursuit  in 
Greek,  arc  not  tmfrequently  filled  up  by  the  perusal  of 
some  drama;  which,  for  many  reasons,  would  be  most  con- 
venient, when  separately  printed.  The  object  for  instance, 
in  a  college,  during  the  short  half  term  residence  of  its  fluc- 
tuating members,  is  to  inspire  with  the  sublimity  of  iEschylus, 
the  sweetness  of  Euripides,  the  majesty  of  Sopliocles,  and 
the  attic  elegance  of  Aristophanes,  the  m'mds  of  the  pupils^ 
by  combining  these  authors  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  add- 
ing variety  to  the  other  stimuli  of  instruction.  At  schools, 
the  expense  of  Johnson's  or  Brunck's  Sophocles,  to  say  no- 
tliing  of  a  Beck,  or  a  Kaster,  is  intolerable  to  many  parents; 
and  among  the  boys  creates  only  the  same  sensation  which 
they  feel  for  any  other  school  book;  and,  like  any  other,  it 
is  torn,  damaged,  lost,  and  not  replaced  again  without  a 
heavy  tax  drawn  tiom  the  father.  To  the  student  also,  whose 
pocket  shirks  froni  German  commentators,  and  who  is  averse 
to  the  paying  an  additional  pound  for  an  index,  the  disjecti 
memhru  pneta  are  particularly  agreeable.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  this  feeling  would  urge  some  of  our  young  scholars  to  in- 
crease and  extend  the  circulation  of  single  dramas. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  to  this  subject  not  perhaps 
more  from  the  causes  above  stated  than  from  two  others^ 
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of  equal,  if  not  superior  iiitejrejit.  The  first  is,  tlic  difficulty 
of  exaniiniug  the  notes  in  a  body,  in  any  complete  edition  of 
a  tragic  or  comic  Greek  %vriter.  In  Beck's.  Euripides,  in 
Kuster's  Aristophanes,  in  all  tlie  editions  of  Brunck,  in  our 
own  Cambridge  iEschylus,  published  last  year  by  Butler 
(though  Me  are  aware  that  this  edition,  by  typographical  chi- 
canery, may  be  said  in  8vo  to  be  divisible  into  single  plays), 
we  are  fatigued  and  harassed  by  reference  after  reference  to 
different  parts  of  tlie  volume.  Hence  the  most  sanguine 
scholar  is  apt  to  grow  jaded,  and  frequently  gives  up,  in  dis- 
gust, a  pursuit  which,  leading  him  through  such  intricacies, 
may.  ultimately  bring  with  it  no  satisfaction.  Our  second 
objection  t(>  tlie  plan  on  which  the  above  mentioned  com- 
mentators have  proceeded,  arises  from  the  Latin  accompani- 
ment to  the  Gre«k  text.  We  are  persuaded  that  Greek  lite- 
rature is  not  only  degraded  among  the  aspirants,  but  rendered 
among  all  much  less  efficient  than  formerly,  from  this 
cause.  IfM'e  did  not  fear  to  waste  too  long  time  in  these 
prefatory  remarks,  we  should  pursue  the  subject  farther.  We 
promise,  however,  to  recur  to  it  shortly,  when  we  give  our 
opinion  on  the  darkness  and  annoyance  with  which  classical 
learning  is  threatened  by  modern  German  taste;  a  taste,  un- 
fortunately transplanted  into  this  country  with  too  great  success, 
and  which  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  counteract  and  sup- 
press by  those  weapons,  with  which  wc  will  flatter  ourselves 
we  are  gifted. 

The  Supplices  of  Euripides,  which  play  is  under  review, 
was,  we  understand,  printed  with  a  few  compiled  notes  and 
still  fewer  genuine  remarks,  as  a  school  and  college  text-book, 
by  Mr.  Gaisford,  an  eminent  Grecian  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Before  we  inquire  into  its  merits,  a  question 
which  will  lie  in  a  short  compass,  it  may  neither  be  una- 
musive  nor  uninstructive  to  revert  to  the  single  plays  of  most 
celebrity  or  use  which  have  preceded  this.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  produce  a  regular  noUtiu  litemrui  of  these,  but 
to  examine  a  few  of  each  cast :  to  give  our  opinion  on  their 
merits  and  demerits :  to  try  Mr.  Gaisford's  edition  by  the 
same  rule;  and  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us  the  best  mode 
to  be  adopted  in  the  publication  of  a  single  drama. 

That  Valcknaer's  critical  remarks  on  Euripides  are  un- 
rivalled, except  by  Porson,  will  not,  we  presume,  be  called  in 
question ;  but  the  Phsenissae  and  Hippolytus,  though  sej>a- 
rately  published,  are  too  bulky  for  the  general  use  to  which  we 
affirm  such  extracts  should  be  applied.  We  are  ready  to 
allow  that  the  Latin  metrical  version  by  Grolius  has  not  tlie 
objection  lately  stated,  of  facilitating  the  comprehension  of 
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the  text,  without  compelling  the  student  to  investigate  tht 
lexicographers ;  it  is  unquestionably  niore  difficult  and  in* 
verted  than  the  Greek ;  but  then  it  adds  nearly  a  moieiy  to 
the  expense  of  the  volume.  While  we  are  about  the  ad- 
n^easurement  of  quartos,  we  will  apply  our  rule  to  two 
more;  Morell's  Prometheus,  and  Egerton's  Hippolytus* 
Morell's  title-page  would  satisfy  most  readers  with  the  pon* 
tlerosity  of  accompaniments  assumed  by  the  editor,  and  deter 
the  instructor  from  attempting  to  break  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  by  such  a  weight.  Here  we  have  not  only  every  note, 
Greek  and  Latin,  perhaps  ever  written  on  the  Prometheus 
before  the  year  1773,  and  a  Latin  translation,  but  an  Eng- 
lish into  the  bargain.  We  need  waste  few  more  words  on 
this  edition,  which  abounds  not  only  in  false  criticism,  but  in 
the  worst  taste.  Having  thus  dismissed  Moiell,  what  shall  we 
say  to  E^erton  ?  The  paper  is  clean  and  white — the  margin 
large — the  text  legible — the  insertion  of  Valcknaer's  notes 
(by  themselves)  judicious;  but  the  notes  of  the  editor,  and 
diner  decorations  of  eastern  quotation,  and  sundry  other  cox- 
combries are  absurd,  puerile,  and  contemptible  to  the  lon'est 
degree. 

The  editions  of  single  Greek  plays,  printed  by  Mr.  Potft. 
for  the  use  of  Eton  school,  during  the  latter  years  of  thft- 
last  century,  had  some  good  commentators  for  their  proto- 
types. But  the  kindly  l^tin  would  have  alone  spoiled  the 
benefit  intended,  had  not  the  tasteless  mutilation  cf  good 
notes,  and  the  frequent  suppression  of  the  best,  joined  to  such 
nearly  verbatim  mistakes  of  the  press,  that  these  frequent 
errors  were  said  by  the  scholars  to  be  '  potice'  (for  *  poctice'), 
entirely  destroyed  the  value  which  might  otherwise  be  de- 
rived from  these  publications. 

Of  the  gentle  Germans,  whom  we  designate  for  future 
correction,  we  have  little  at  present  to  say.  Those  notes 
which  (in  their  single  plays)  are  not  devoted  to  the  most 
trifling  verbal  criticism,  are  generally  filled  with  petulant  abuse 
against  their  fellows,  or  their  superiors.  We  have  not,  by 
quotation,  leisure  to  support  our  assertion;  but  will,  in  the 
few  instances  we  here  bring,  ingenuously  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself.  Herman,  one  of  the  most  successful  drivellers 
of  the  German  school,  made  his  Hecuba  a  mere  vehicle  for 
snarfing  at  I'orson;  and  it  is  a  doubt  whether,  throughout,  hk 
language  is  more  unmannerly,  or  his  abilities  more  contempt- 
ible. [Vid.  e4l.  Lipsiae,  1800.]  We  now  come  to  a  dirty 
little  volume,  printed  on  chartn  caratn  by  one  Facius  (the 
editor,  we  suppose,  of  Pausanias)  with  a  prefac6  by  that  atch- 
charlatan    Fleyne,     [Coburgi,    1778.1     This  Facit««  wa«r  » 
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pupil  of  Hevnc's  iu  the  Sp.minar'mm  Philologicum,  hut  we 
perhaps  need  go  no  farther  in  examination  of  this  nasty  littlfe 
book  than  in  quoting  the  tutor,  vho  says,  *  priorcs  sallciu 
' pagdl(C  MULTIS  iiiqidnatcz  sunt  VITUS.'  Who,  iu 
his  senses,  would  purchase  such  a  book,  or  give  it  to  his 
pupils  to  read?  The  Latin  adjunct  is  in  prose,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  Greek  text.  The  Phaenissje  by  Schiitz,  tlie 
merry  Schiitz,  who  afterward  tried  his  hand  at  iEschylus  ! !  I 
The  notorious  deficiency  of  this  commentator,  not  merely  iu 
metrical  nicety,  but  in  the  commonest  quantity,  ut  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  life  (this  play  was  edited,  Hajaj,  1772), 
requires  from  ».s  no  farther  elucidation  of  his  absurdities. 
The  same  apology  will  snftice  to  Beck,  for  withholding,  in  pity,^ 
any  other  mention  of  his  AVES,  than  that  the  play  was  pub- 
lished, with,  God  ble»3  him  I  his  '  pcrpetua  adnuUitio'  at  Leip- 
sick,  1782.  We  should  tire  our  reader  to  disgust  if  we  pursued 
this  catalogue,  which  it  were  easy  to  do,  much  farther.  We 
will  therefore  conclude  with  Hoepfner,  the  editor  of  the  Cy- 
clops and  the  Trarhiniee.  The  latter^  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
a  republication  of  Brunck's  notes,  deserves  some  commen- 
dation ;  more  so,  than  from  the  patronage  of  the  gentles 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  FKEDERICO  LUDOVICO 
WURMB  et  CHHIST.  GOTTHELF  BAllOM  DE 
GUTSCHMID.     (Lipsiae,  1791.) 

*  Festinare  ad  nostros'  is  now  become  a  duty;  neither  after 
this  'J'estinatio '  will  our  limits  pertnit  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
evident  and  universally  allowed  merits  of  the  late  much  la- 
mented Cambridge  Greek  professor  in  his  publication  of  the 
few  separate  pJays  of  Euripides,  wbich  the  contracted  sphere 
of  his  life,  or,  alas !  his  learned  indolence,  and  his  too  learned 
nicety,  permitted  him  to  indulge  us  with.  Whole  volumes 
we  could  write  in  praise  of  what  he  has  done,  and  in  regret 
for  the  discontinuance  of  his  labours.  One  short  paragrapii 
will  suflfice  to  give  our  opinion  of  what  he  has  7iot  done,  and 
oiir  lamentations  at  his  omission.  He  has  not,  to  our  mind, 
combined  sufficiently  the  expositor  with  the  scholar;  he  has 
not  coitsidered  the  '  studiosa  juventuj.'  in  whom  he  professes 
to  be  particularly  interested,  as  sufiiciently  his  inferior,  and 
consequently  he  has  not  appropriated  enough  of  illustration 
to  his  subject.  Though  he  addresses  himself  to  the  youth  at 
the  season  of  initiation,  his  address  contains  mysteries  adapted 
to  the  more  experienced,  accurate,  and  abstruse  scholar. 
There  is,  moreover,  too  much  of  what  we  may  call  the  i«a- 
mtscript  hre,  too  much  sarcasm  towards  the  minor  critics, 
(and  who  are  not  minor  critics  compared  with  him  ?)  and  a 
facility  of  expreisiou  which  too  readily  preconceives  ei'c/y 
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w?a<ier  ncqualiited  with  the  data  on  wliich  he  buifds  hip  strong, 
nay  his  infallible  arguments.  Still  we  positivt-ly  rccommeiHi 
to  &\\  schools  and  colleges  in  limiue  the  professor  s  editions, 
as  the  nine  qua  non  of  initiation,  not  only  in  Euripides,  but 
in  the  range  of  all  Attic  (ireek. 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  a  Ca»nbfidge  gentleman 
^\\  lio,  we  hear,  challenges  *  the  blockheads  of  reviewer^')  shall 
save  him  from  a  diatribe  on  his  Troades.  At  a  very  early  4g« 
he  seems  inclined  to  bieaJi  a  spear  with  Person.  We  unfor- 
tunately possess  his  ;aiass  of  conceit  on  large  pa}>er ;  it  is  de- 
dicated to  i)r.  llaiue  of  the  Charter-house,  and  may  fairly  he-. 
called  'a  Smithtield  bargain' to  the  ptnchaser.  If,  as  we 
understand,  tlie  audiM ,  Mr.  Burges,  really  intends  to  republish 
tlie  Phaenissaj,  already  commented  on  by  Porson,  with  im- 
pro-cements,  we  shall  take  great  dehght  in  setting  forth  his 
oierits  us  an  editor.     At  present,  $cc'n>»i^*  ix'^y-'"'^' 

Westminster  also,  alack  i  huth  started  a  candidate  for  me- 
trical honours.  Not,  g<x)d  reader,  in  the  compositions  fa- 
nnliarly  and  facetiously  ycleped  prologues  and  epilogues  to 
the  Latin  plays  acted  in  tl>e  dormitory,  but  in  Greek  plays. 
The  Alcestis,  Electfa,  Andromache,  Sec.  are  already  publishoa : 
but  they  are  most  n»eagre  performances.  We  are  willing 
to  give  credit,  however,  to  ll>e  spirit  which  has  rectified  and 
supplied  a  st:arc-ity,  the  complaint  of  which  has  furnished 
matter  for  this  Review  ;  having  said  this,  we  can  allege  no- 
thin<^  farther  in  their  iavour.  Abbreviations  in  Greek,  aft 
the  Etonian  Porson  couid  inform  Dr.  Carey,  are  a  most  un- 
bightly  disfigurement,  as  well  as  a  useless  difficulty  in  the  mo- 
dern text.  To  the  scribes,  whose  tinu?  was  measared  out, 
to  the  early  printeis,  whose  fonts  of  types  were  from  natural 
causes  deficient,  these  symbols  were  necessary;  but  common 
.taste  requires  their  explosion  in  the  present  day.  Whether 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Eton,  so  constaady  shewn  by 
Westminster ;  from  the  perversion  of  quantity  to  the  rivalry 
of  cricket ;  or  from  inability,  we  know  not ;  but  except  io 
the  columnar  form  of  printing,  there  is  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance in  the  ainiotations  of  these  separate  plays,  even  loji' 
gissimo  iHtervalh,  to  tlie  maxims,  lutiaity,  or  acuteziess  of 
Porson. 

The  Q^idipus  Tyraunus  was  published  in  1809,  for  the 
use  of  Harrow,  in  a  form  similar  to  the  above.  As  it  was 
merely  a  reprint  of  Brunck,  we  have  nothing  more  to  add 
{ibout  it,  than  that  it  appears  a  very  neatly  printed  volume. 
We  shall  hereafter  give  -our  reasons,  why  we  do  not  approve, 
in  these  cases,  Brunck's  notes  per  se.  Next,  however,  to 
Porsou's  p'ays,  this  is  the  m(*st  useful  edition  we  have  «eeii« 
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Mr.  Gaisford's  play  professes  merely  to  be  printed  from 
the  best  copies,  with  an  assortment  of  various  readings.  We 
could  have  wished  the  editor  to  have  made  Porson,  and  Por- 
son's  canons,  more  substantially  the  rule  of  his  publication 
than  he  has  done ;  we  could  have  wished  for  the  notice  of 
several  readings  of  Musgrave  iii  the  margin ;  though  of  course 
we  should  have  quarrelled  with  unwarranted  insertions  iu 
the  text.  It  is  well  known  to  all  scholars  how  far  Musgrav^ 
overshot  himself,  in  his  general  aim  at  conjectural  euienda- 
tion;  but  it  is  equally  allowed  by  all,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Mapius  Apollo,  Porson,  that  he  took  many  a  successful 
level.  Explanation  and  parallel  illustration  are  equally  dis- 
carded from  this  volume,  which,  at  the  best,  if  we  partially 
allow  it  the  praise  of  accuracy,  we  must  style  a  dry  perform- 
ance, set  forth  in  the  Westminster  garb. 

The  Supplices  is  a  play  which  forms  the  ground-work  for 
the  12th  Thebaid  of  Statins,  an  author  not  sufficiently  known 
to  our  youth.  i\re  we  not  all  convinced  that,  at  schools  and 
/college  especiaUy  the  buoyant  mind  is  enraptured  with  com«- 
parison  ?  A  few,  only  a  few  passages  to  direct  the  attention 
to  this  double  study  (we  instance  only  of  Statins  what  of 
course  would  apply  to  numerous  other  authors  whose  aid 
might  be  brought  in  to  relieve  the  agony  of  fagging  at  doch- 
maics,  dactylics,  and  what  not)  would  have  added  mightily 
to'  the  interest  of  the  book.  How  much  more  inviting,  for 
instance,  than  the  following,  and  a  thousand  such  notes  : 

*  2p,  Videsis,  monente  I^Iusgravip,  S^idam  v  Jlforifoa^xt  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Equit.  7'25.' 

Who,  in  the  name  of  patience,  can  be  expected  to  undergo 
this  labour,  in  the  sixth  form,  or  in  a  state  of  freshmanshipi' 
where  are  the  books  to  be  had?  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
the  book  before  hs  is  but  a  school  and  college  text-book. 

The  choric  metre  is  sometimes  arranged  by  Burney's 
rules.  To  this  we  can  have  no  objection ;  but  applaud  (p.  7) 
the  text  and  the  note  of  reference 

If  our  opinion  be  esteemed  of  any  weight,  in  discussing 
the  mode  that  should  in  future  be  adopted  in  the  publication 
of  separate  ,Greek  pJays,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is 
this.  Let  two  commentators  be  selected  by  the  student  who 
is  about  to  publish ;  suppose  xar'  i^oyjiv  we  say,  Porson  and 
BruTlck  ;  let  a  play  be  chosen— ^any  play  in  the  range  of  the 
tragic  and  comic  writers — Jet  the  editor,  leaving  himself  only 
a  casting  voice,  compare  the  repugnant  notions,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two,  and  (without  the  tlummery  of  MSS.  A.  B.  C. 
jfetc.  chart,  bomb,  raenib.  and  such  useless  trjish)  elicit  vylut 
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is  good  in  remark,  or  deficient  in  authority  from  both.  Thus 
the  scholar  will  see  the  excellencies,  and  avoid  the  errors  o^ 
those  whom  he  will  studiously  look  on  as  his  first  lights. 
His  mind  will  be  guided  by  the  best  possible  impulse,  and  he 
will  1)6  allowed,  from  the  premises  set  before  him,  his  own 
natural  right  of  cohjecture,  and  the  exercise  ot'  ratiotial  cri- 
ticism. •  .  .  .:  b„ 

There  are  other,  though  inferior  qualities,  \\hich  our  edi- 
tor nmsi  possess.  He.  must  not  be  above  the  labour,  if  he 
has  no  taste  for  the  stuc^,  of  eliciting  parallel  passages  from  an- 
rient  and  modern  lore; — although,  like  Mr.  ligertou,  be  nee^ 
not  dabble  in  Persic  and  llehicw,  he  is  called  on  to  exa- 
mine wide  and  far,  and  to  select  the  best.  Although  he  need 
not  write  so  long  a  note  as  Porson,  in  quizzing  Immour,  ha* 
done  on  Tantalus,  yet  it  behoves  him  not  to  consider  even 
mythological  annotations  as  wholly  superseded.  After  this 
avowal,  we  need  not  add  the  delight  we  shall  feel  at  each 
httle  historical  and  topographical  notice.  With  these  abilir 
ties  and  these  determinations,  not  only  Mr.  Gaisford,  but  all 
commentators  (save  the  great  original  ciitics)  who  have  come 
to  our  hands,  will  be  left  far  behind ;  and  however  they  may 
boast  the  utility  of  their  plan  in  some  cases,  they  must  allow 
the  general  nullity  of  it. 

The  Aciiarnenscs  of  Aristophanes,  publi.shed  at  Oxford, 
will  form  Xhe  subject  of  a  short  future  reviewal.  It  would 
have  been  added  to  the  title  of  the  Supplices,  but  its  cha- 
racter is  of  a  different  nature,  and  requires  did'erent  treats 
nient. 


Art.  \l. — Occasional  Essaj/s  on  various  Subjects,  chiefly 
pn/ifical  and  historical  ;  extracted  partly  from  the  pub- 
tic  NcMspapers  during  the  present  Reign,  and  partly 
from  Tracts  published  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  I'jllzaheth, 
King  Charles  I.  King  i^hurtes  II.  and  from  Bishop  Bur- 
vet's  History  of  the  Times.  London,  White,  1809. 
8ro.  pp.  (>07i 

TH  E  first  piece  in  this  collection  is  the  draught  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  excellent  preliminary 
observations  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  dis- 
able outlaws  and  persons  legally  confined  in  prison  from 
being  chosen  members  of  the  Comhions  house  of  Parliament; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  any  person  who  is  quali- 
fied to  be  chosen  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  shall  not  b? 
rendered  incapable,  by  any  previous  expulsion  of  the  house, 
of  being  rc-clepted   for  the  same   place,  or  ifor  any  other. 
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Tbe  editor  of  this  volume,  and  the  author  of,  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion, whom  we  understand  to  be  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  remarks 
that,  though  no  act  of  parliaoient  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
passed,  yet,  as  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1769,  for  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  after  bis  expulsion, 
was  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  Houw  of  Com i»ons,  during 
the  short  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 

*  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  thai,  .is-  the  law  now  stands^ 
an  evpulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
H<)use,  does  not  render  the  person  expelled  incapable  of  being 
elected  again  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament.' 

The  next  tracts  in  this  collection  from  number  ii.  to  ix.  are 
principally  relative  to  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  North  American  colonies;  and  tend  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  causes  of  the  American  discontents.  In  number  iv,  wc 
find  a  very  ingenious  paraphrase  on  a  passage  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dt,  Markham,  on  the  2 1st  February,  1777,  be- 
fore the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  In  this  sermon 
the  archbishop  very  clearly  intimated  the  necessity  of  an 
established  hierarchy  in  the  colonies,  and  menaced  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters  with  civil  restrictions  and  disabilities,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  papists.  The  senti^ 
ments  of  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion  were  most  ably 
(exposed  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  in  a  luminous  paraphrase 
of  his  arguments  and  deductions. 

Number  j^.  is  *  an  account  of  the  noblesse,  or  gentry,  in 
Canada,  in  the  year  1775.*  In  number  xi.  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  M.  Lally  lolendahl, 
giving  an  account  of  the  shocking  acts  of  cruelty  committed 
by  the  peasantry  in  J^'ranche  Comte,  and  other  provinces  in 
France  in  178p.  Number  xii.  contains  an  account  of  some 
opinions  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  entertained  respecting  se- 
veral eminent  literati.  As  the  sentiments  of  a  great  man  on 
other  grpat  men  have  always  something  to  interest,  and  as 
Adam  Smith  was  certainly  an  original  thinker,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  one  or  two  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work 
yirill  be  amusing  to  our  readers. 

'  Of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Smith  had  a  very  con^ 
Hemptuous  opinion.  "  I  have  seen  thai  creature,"  said  he,  "  bolt 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  company  ;  and,  without  any  previous 
notice,  fall  upon  his  knees  behind  a  chajr,  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  then  resume  his  seat  at  table.  He  lia^  played  this 
freak  over  and  over,  perhapj;  five  or  six  times,  iu  the  course  of  an 
evening.  It  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  madness.  Though  an  honest 
sort  of  man  hifuseifj  he  i§  always  patronising  scoundrels.  Savage, 
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for  instance,  whom  he  sp  loudly  praises,  was  but  a  worthies* 
felUw ;  his  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  never  lasted  him  long* 
er  than  a  few  days.  As  a  sample  of  his  economy,  you  may  take 
a  circumstance,  that  Johnson  liimselt'once  told  me.  It  was,  at 
that  period,  fashionable  to  wear  scarlet  cloaks  trimmed  with  gold 
lace  ;  and  the  doctor  met  him  one  day,  just  after  he  had  got  biii 
pension,  with  one  of  t lit se  cloaks  upon  his  back,  while,  at  the 
tame  time,  his  naked  toes  were  sticking  through  his  shoes." 

'  lie  was  no  admirer  of  the  Rambler  or  the  Idler,  and  hinted, 
tlial  he  had  never  been  able  to  read  them.  He  was  averse  to  tlie 
contest  with  America ;  yet  he  spoke  highly  of  .Johnson's  political 
pamphlets  :  but,  above,  all,  he  was  charmed  with  that  respecting 
i'alkland's  Islands,  as  it  displayed,  in  such  forcible  language,  the 
madness  of  modern  wars.' 

'  lie  had  an  invincible  contempt  and  aversion  for  blank  verse, 
Milton's  always  excepted.  "  Tliey  do  well,"  he  said,  "  to  call 
it  biank,  for  blank  ii  is ;  I  myself,  even  I,  who  never  could  find 
a  single  rhyme  in  my  life,  could  make  blank  verse  as  fa«t  as  I 
could  speak;  nothing  but  laziness  hinders  our  tragic  poets  from 
writing,  like  the  French,  in  rhyme.  Dryden,  had  he  possessed 
but  a  tenth  part  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  genius,  would  have 
brought  rhyming  tragedies  into  fashion  here  as  well  as  they  are 
in  France,  and  then  the  mob  would  have  admired  thetu  ju»t  as 
much  as  they  now  pretend  to  despise  them. 

•  Beattie's  Minstrel  he  would  not  uUowtobe  called  i  poem^ 
for  it  had,  he  said,  no  plan,  no  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Uc 
thought  it  only  a  strits  of  xciser. ;  but  a  f«w  of  them  very  happy.' 
'  He  was  fond  of  Pope,  and  had  by  heart  many  favourite  pas- 
sages;  but  he  disliked  the  private  character  oftlieman.  He 
was,  he  said,  all  affectation,  and  mentioned  his  Letter  to  Arhuth- 
not,  when  the  latter  was  dying,  as  a  consummate  specimen  of 
canting  ;  which,  to  be  sure,  it  is.  He  had  also  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Drydeti,  and  loudly  e.xtolled  his  Fables,  I  mentiooe<l 
JMr.  Hume's  objections ;  he  replied,  "  You  will  learn  more  as  tp 
poetry,  by  reading  one  good  poem,  than  by  a  thousand  volumes 
of  criticism."  He  quoted  some  passages  in  Defoe,  which  breath- 
ed, as  he  thought,  the  true  spirit  of  l£n;;lish  verse.' 

.  lu  number  xiii.  we  have  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
*  doctrine  of  libels  as  it  has  been  represented  by  some  judges/ 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  in  February, 
1792,  before  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Fox's  bill  "  to  remove  doubts  respecting 
Mc  FUNCTIONS  OF  J u Ri KS,  in  cascs  of  LIBEL,"  "  Lord 
Mansfield/'  says  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 

'  has  called  the  opinion,  which  a  reader  will  form  of  the  bad 
tendency  of  the  paper,  and  ot  the  wicked  intention  of  the  writer 
ef  it,  from  the  perusal  of  \i,an  inference  of  laic;  as  if  the  know- 
it;dge  of  the  l*w^  were  requisite  toforiu  such  an  inference.    Bat 
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surely,  this  may  lie  done  without  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
cither  Lord  Coke's  Institutes,  or  his  Keports,  or  Plowdeu's  Re- 
ports, or  any  other  such  recondite  learninjT,  and  by  the  mere  as- 
sistance of  common  sense,  and  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
business  and  transactions  of  the  world,  such  as  a  juryman  may  be 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of.  And,  therefore,  I  should  think  it 
ought  rather  to  be  called  an  infcraict  of  reason,  than  ari  inference 
of  laxo,  and  to  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  jury  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  a  charge  of  burglary,  or  house-breaking  by  night, 
with  an  intention  to  commit  a  felony,  the  jury  are  to  determine 
not  only  whether  the  prisoner 'at  the  bar  broke  into  the  house  by 
night,  but  whetlier  he  did  so  with  an  intention  to  commit  a 
felony.  These  are  inferences  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
not  of  law,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  and  some  other  judges,  have  re- 
presented thera,  for  the  sake  of  taking  thtm  out  of  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  jury  :  though,  in  truth,  if  they  were  inferences  of 
law,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  jury  would  have  no  right  to 
determine  them  ;  because  "every  point  of  law  that  is  acciden- 
tally intermixed  with  matters  of  fact,  in  the  complicated  issue 
or  question  referred  to  the  determination  of  a  jury,  is  within 
their  cognizance,"  as  Littl<  ton  (the  great  oracle  of  the  law)  lias 
expressly  declared,  and  all  subsequent  lawyers  have  allowed. 
But,  this  is  a  point  not  necessary  to  be  insisted  on  in  considering 
the  doctrine  of  libels,  because  in  those  prosecutions,  all  the 
points  to  be  determined  are  mere  matters  of  fact :  to  wit,  1st, 
Whether  the  man  published  the  paper — 2dly,  Whether  he  had 
a  bad  design  in  publishing  it — and  3dly,  Whether  the  paper  has 
a  bad  tendency,  or  is  likely  to  produce  bad  effects  ;  which  last 
point  is  as  truly  a  matter  of  fact,  as,  "  whether  a  man  who  is 
charged  with  wounding  another  with  a  sword,  touched  him  with 
a  sword,  or  touched  hitn  with  a  fencing-foil  with  a  bulton  at  the 
end  of  it,"  or  a«,  "  whether  a  person  who  is  charged  with  poison- 
ing another,  by  giving  him  a  glass  of  wine,  gave  him  a  glass  of 
mere  wine,  or  a  glass  of  wine  with  arsenic  in  it.' 

The  author  then  proves  that  this  doctrme  of  Lord  Mans, 
field,  and  some  other  judges,  was  not  that  9(^ich  was  laid 
down  iu  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  the  year  1688,  nor 
l>y  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tutchin, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  x\nne.  These  remarks  are  followed 
by  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill ;  which  is  remarkable  for  a  suc- 
cinct brevity,  and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  loose 
and  confused  verboseness  of  modern  Acts  of  Parliament. 

We  have  next  a  republication  of  Milton's  '  Areopagitica  : 
a  speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  ;*  which  the 
editor  had  never  seen  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  Mr. 
Baron  Maseres  has  rendered  this  republication  more  valuable, 
by  means  of  marginal  abstracts ;  which  are  very  useful  in  any 
argumentative  treatise,  and  particularly  iu  a  writer  whose  sep- 
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tences  are  so  lon^  as  those  of  Milton,  whose  diction   is   so 
embelii<>hed  by  rhetoric,  and  yet  so  pregnant  with  sense. 

Jn  umbers  xvi.  aud  xviii.  have  a  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution.  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  from  the  beginning, 
and  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
subject,  looked  on  the  French  revolution  with  an  unfavourable 
eye ;  and  particularly  a^  it  seemed  to  countenance  the  most 
lawless  attacks  on  the  lives  and  properties  of  individuals.  That 
his  dislike  of  this  revolution  was  not  owing  to  auy  sentimeutf 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  read  his  '  Moderate  Ueforuiur;*  and 
to  those  who  have  not,  it  will  be  very  apparent  from  the  (oU 
lowing  extract  from  page  268  of  the  present  publication. 

•ft'U 

*  All  just  government,' says  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  *  is  for  the 
people,  and  ought  to  have  their  welfare  and  happiness  in  view  as 
its  grand  object,  aud  not  the  happiness  of  the  governing  few, 
otherwise  than  in  common  with  the  governed,  or  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  society  ;  and,  secondly,  all  just  government  is  derived 
from  the  people,  or  founded  on  their  consent,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  ^ince  no  man,  or  body  of  men^  have  received  an  express 
commission  from  the  Supreme  licuig  to  govern  their  fellowo 
creatures;  but,  thirdly,  it  is  equally  true  that  all  good  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  vested  in  a  select  part  of  the  people,  with  the 
choice  aud  consent  of  the  rest,  and  not  in  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  it  should  be  admini.'^tered  by  such  select  part,  and  should 
be  submitted  to  by  the  rest  of  the  people  with  cheerful,  respect- 
ful, and  grateful  obedience,  which  isc«mmonly  called  lui/alty,  tWi. 
some  enormous  abuses  of  the  powers  of  guvernmeni,  by  the  go- 
verning part  of  the  society,  have  been  complained  of,  aud  peti- 
tioned against,  by  the  persons  who  have  suflered  from  ihem,  and 
yet  have  not  been  corrected  and  reformed,  but  insolently  perse- 
vered in  and  repeated;  in  which  ca^e  there  lies  in  the  people  at 
large  a  moral  right,  not  to  govern  themselves,  but  to  dissolve  the 
government  which  they  had  before  adopted,  dismiss  their  go- 
vernors, and  choose  better  men  in  their  stead,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  better  form  of  government  than  they  had  before;  and  then 
submit  to  such  new  governors  and  new  form  of  government  with 
the  same  deference,  respect,  and  humility,  with  which  they  had 
before  submitted  to  the  former  government,  while  it  had  been 
justly  administered,  and  before  the  existence  of  the  abuses 
which  had  given  occasion  to  its  overthrow/ 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  true  English  Whig,  who 
venerates  the  principles  which  elevated  the  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne. 

Number  xvii.  contains  some  reflections  on  the  policy  of 
eolarging  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  act,  and  of  allowing 
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the  legality  cf  some  other  modes  of  marrying  bei>idcs  those 
wljich  are  prescribed  by  the  church  of  England. 

*  All  persons,'  says  Mr.  Barpn  Maseres,  *  who  are  permitted  to 
live  in  England,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  marry  there  ;  and  it  is 
!fl<e\vise  certain,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract  It 
«eems,  therefore,  to  be  reasonable  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
«hoald  he  passed  to  this  eftect,  to  wit,  1st,  To  make  all  the  mar- 
riages celebrated  in  the  meeting-houses,  or  chapels,  of  Protest- 
ant dissenters  (duly  licensed  according  to  the  Toleration-act)» 
lawful :  and  2dly,  To  declare  all  marriages  celebrated  by 
Quakers,  in  their  meeting-houses,  and  by  Jews  in  their  syna«. 
gogues,  to  be  also  lawful :  and,  3dly,  To  declare  that  all  niarr 
riages  thai  shall  be  entered  into  before  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  any  county,  at  their  quarter-sessions,  or  other  general  sessions, 
and  perhaps  even  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  shali 
also  be  law fuL  This  would  accommodate  persons  of  all  religi- 
ons, and  of  all  different  sects  of  religion,*  &.c. 

No.  xix.  is  on  a  legislative  unioa  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Number  xx.  contains  some  very  just  re- 
marks on  the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  arguments,  which  viere  adduced  in  th« 
house  agahist  the  eligibility  of  the  clergy  in  the  debates  on 
that  subject  in  the  year  1801,  always  appeared  to  us  most 
irrelevant,  frivolous,  and  unjust.  Much  was  said  about  the 
indeUhiUty  nf  the  pricatly  character ;  but  those  men)bers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  used  this  language  only  uttered 
sounds  to  which  they  could  not  annex  one  particle  of  sense. 
For  let  us  ask  these  gentlemen,  what  they  meant  w  hen  they 
asserted  that  the  priestly  character  was  indelible? — That  is 
indelible,  of  which  the  stain,  or  impress,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  cannot  be  effaced.  Thus  the  colour  of  a  native  of 
Senegal  is  indelible.  The  marks  which  are  left  by  the  small- 
pox are  also  indelible.  But  what  is  there  like  this  in  the 
character  of  a  priest?  Does  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands 
on  the  skull  of  the  ecclesiastical  novice  leave  either  a  stain 
or  a  mark  which  can  never  be  removed  ?  Strip  a  priest  of  his 
gown,  his  cassock,  and  his  sacred  habiliments,  and  what  do  you 
'find  in  him  or  see  about  him,  which  may  not  be  discerned  in 
any  other  man  ?  Show  us  either  in  his  mind  or  body  one  ««- 
.  delihlc  mark  which  constitutes  him  a  being  of  a  different 
species,  and  belongs  to  him  exclusively  as  a  priest. 

A  priest,  according  to  our  notions,  has  nothing  more  inde- 
lihle  about  him  than  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional  man.    And  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  canuot 
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cease  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  physiciaii,  as  Uiat  he  cannot  ceasR 
to  be  a  priest ;  or,  that  because  he  is  a  lawyer  or  |>hysician, 
be  is  totally  disqualitied  for  any  other  occupation,  it"  we  say 
HHcea  priest  and  aluaijs  a  priest,  we  might  as  well  say  once 
an  exciseman  and  always  an  exciseman.  For  both  are  ser- 
vants of  the  state  thout^h  in  different  capacities,  and  lor  dif- 
ferent ser\iccs.  One  is  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  other  is  to  teach  the  peoj)Ie  to  pay  it  widiou't 
grudging. 

SirKe  the  reformation,  which  abolished  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  servant  of  llie 
goveniment,  in  precisely  the  sr>nie  manner  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  any  person  who  discharges  any  political  trust  under 
the  coutroul  of  iIk-  state. 

A  clergyman  is  invested  with, a  particular  oflice,  for  the 
performance  of  which  he  receives  a  certain  benefice  or  salary. 
But  one  office,  whether  it  be  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  only  that  of  common 
sense,  no  more  indelible  than  another.  The  office  of  a  man 
w'ho  reads  or  speaks  a  sermon  in  a  pulpit  is  no  more  indelible 
m  a  physical  or  metaphysical  sense,  than  that  of  a  man  whose 
office  it  is  to  brush  the  cobwebs  oti  the  pews.  To  talk  of  the 
office  of  a  priest  or  a  deacon,  the  performance  of  which  is 
voluntary,  as  communicating  a  certain  indelible  unknown 
quality  to  a  man's  character,  which  renders  him  too  holy  or 
too  profane  for  any  civil  occupation,  is  a  sort  of  theological 
legerdemain  which  might  have  suited  the  language  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  was  totally  unworthy  that  of  a  British  House  ot 
Commons  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  our  review  of  Meadley's  Life  of  Paley,  (see  C  R.  for 
August  1809,  p.  410)  Me  mentioned  that  that  able  and  en- 
Jightened  theologue  was  an  advocate  for  llie  elegibility  of  the 
clergy,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  our  own  sentiments  on 
the  subject  supported  by  the  truly  venerable  authority  of  Mr. 
Baron  Maseres.     *  1  will  venture  to  assert/  aays  he, 

*  that  the  character  and  condition  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  thotigh 
retained,  is  no  legal  bar  to  the  exercise;  of  many  lay-employnieuts, 
which  are  as  dillerent  from  the  proper  duties  of  a  priest,  as  that 
of  representing  the  electors  of  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ofthislwill  mention  a  few  examples: 
Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Protestant  reign  of  King  James  the  First;  Dr.  Jiixon, 
bishop  of  London,  was  lord  treasurer  of  England  in  the  follow- 
ing reign  of  King  Charle?.  the  First  j  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
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Bristol,  was  one  of  the  three  amhassadors  of  Queen  Acne  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  the  Rev.  IMr.  Frederick  Harvey,  ik>w* 
bishop  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  *was,  for 
apreatparlof  his  life,  and  until  he  was  made  bishop  of  Derry, 
a  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  at  this  day  he  is  permitted  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  his  temjwral  peerage,  as  Earl 
of  Bristol :  and  the  llev,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  holds  to  this  day 
the  employment  of  auditor-general  of  the  king's  revenues 
arising  in  America;  and  hundreds  of  clergymen  throughout 
England  are  justices  of  the  peace,  that  is,  criminal  judges  of 
great  authority,  which  is  surely  an  employment  as  different  from 
the  proper  duties  of  tlie  priestly  character,  as  granting  money  to 
the  crown,  or  proposing  good  laws  for  the  better  government  of 
the  people,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  their  representatives  in 
Parliament.  Farther,  many  persons  in  holy  orders  have  been 
known  to  practice  pliysic  as  a  profession ;  'and  amongst  others, 
the  famous  Dr.  Willis,  to  whom  the  natii  n  has  great  obligations 
for  his  succe>sful  exertions  -in  that  capacity  about  twelve  years 
ago;  nay,  some  persons  in  holy  orders  have  even  held  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  of  which  one  remarkable  instance  occurs  to 
xne  at  this  moment;  I  mean  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  the 
rector  or  vicar  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  who  so  bravely  de- 
fended that  city  at  the  head  of  his  zealous  prote&tant  parishion- 
ers, in  the  year  1689,  against  a  Popish  army  commanded  by  a 
French  general,  who  besieged  it  in  the  name  of  King  James  the 
Second,  after  he  had  abdicated  the  crown  and  King  William  had 
been  appointed  his  successor,  Ihis  worthy  clergyman,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  his  noble  exertions  in  the  defence  of 
Londonderry,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  military  ardour,  which 
made  him  desirous  of  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army; 
and  he  obtained  one  from  King  William,  though  the  king  is  said 
to  have  advised  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  usual  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  to  decline  any  farther  connection  with  the 
army,  and  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  former  peaceable  profes- 
sion. But,  as  the  doctor  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  this  good 
advice,  the  king  gratified  him  by  giving  him  a  commission  in 
the  army ;  and  he  was  killed,  if  I  remember  right,  the  next 
year  at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Mow,  if  clergymen  may 
exercise  all  these  lay-employments  without  renouncing  the  office 
or  character  of  a  priest,  surely  they  may  likewise  accept  the 
occasional  and  temporary  employment  of  representing  a  set  of 
burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  a  single  parliament, 
without  renouncing  that  character.  If,  therefore,  they  are  at 
present  legally  incapable  of  representing  a  county,  or  a  borough, 
in  parliament,  their  incapacity  must  arise  from  something  dif- 
ferentfrom  the  supposed  indelibility  of  the  character  of  a  priest ; 
as,  for  example,  from  their  being  represented  in  the  convocation 
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of  the  clergy,  or  some  such  reason.  Bui,  in  truth,  I  think  that 
all  the  reasons  that  have  hitherto  been  allet^ed  in  proof  of  their 
incapacity  to  1>e  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
frivo4oui>  and  insufficient,  and  consequently  that  they  are  at  pre* 
sent  lejjally  capable  of  beinp  so  elected.  Howerer,  I  confess,  it 
might  be  inexpedient  to  permit  cler(iymen  that  were  possessed 
of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  and,  yjerhaps,  even  clergymen  that 
were  prebendaries  of  cathedral  churches,  or  who  possessed  any 
other  clerical  preferments,  to  have  seiits  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; as  it  might  tend  to  give  a  wrono^  bias  to  the  studies  and 
pursuits  of  clt-r^gfymen,  and  thereby  render  them  less  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  tht  people,  and  consequently  less  useful  in  the  line 
of  their  sacred  profession.  And,  theieforc,  thouf^h  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  the  law  now  stand;),  even  clergymen  so  circumstanced 
are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  it  itMght, 
perhaps,  be  prudent  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  to  exclude  them 
from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  also  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  receiving  any  benefice,  or  prebend,  or  other  church- 
preferment,  while  they  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
a  certain  time  (as  for  example,  six  years)  after  tliey  bad  been 
members  of  it,  if  they  had  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  before 
they  had  been  chosen  members  of  that  house,  and  then  had 
quilted  their  preferments,  or  employments,  in  the  church  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  members  of  the  house. 
This  incapacity  of  their  receivinjf  any  church-preferment  while 
they  were  members,  arKl  for  a  certain  time  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  members,  of  the  house,  mi;ifht  be  us«rful  in  preventing 
services  done  to  ministers  of  state,  by  8up|X)rlin!5  iheir  measures 
in  parliament,  from  becoming  a  channel  of  preferment  to  bishop- 
ricks,  or  otl>er  great  stations  in  the  cliurth,  which  ought  in 
general  to  be  bestowed  on  those  clergymen  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  the  pastoral  duties 
of  their  venerable  profession.  But  to  disfranchise  a  whole  body 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  from  becoming  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  countrymen  in  paritameni,  and  to  deprive  the 
electors  of  members  of  parliament  of  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
representatives  out  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  w  ell-educated,  in- 
telligent men,  whose  merits  may  be  known  to  them  by  their  re- 
sidence among  them,  and  the  services  they  have  received  from 
them,  without  such  circumstances  as  those  above-mentioned 
(which  may  be  thought  to  render  such  a  measure  necessary), 
seems  to  be  too  harsh  and  vague  a  method  of  proceeding,  and 
not  agreeable  to  ihe  caution  and  tenderness  that  are  usually  ex- 
hibited by  the  British  parliatn,ent  in  modifying  or  restraining 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.* 

In  the  succeeding  pieces  of  this  amusing  and  instructive 
volume,  ^Ye  have  essays  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
vessels — on  the  slave  trade — a  re-publication  of  James 
Ilowel's  'I'realiie  on  '  the  Pre-eminence  and  Duty  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  written  in  the  year  1 646/  In  this  last  treatise  we  have  ike 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  became  possessed  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  commonalty. 

*  When  the  English  had  taken  such  large  footing  in  most  parts 
of  France,  having  advanced  as  far  as  Orleans  and  driven  their 
then  King  Charles  the  Sevfoth  to  Bovrges  in  Berry,  the  asscmbli/ 
oftk^  three  states  in  these  piessures,  being  not  able  to  meet  after 
the  usual  manner  in  full  Parkmcnt  because  the  countrey  was 
impassable,  the  enemy  having  made  such  firme  invasions  up  and 
down  tiirough  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom;  that  powre 
which  formerly  was  inhaerent  in  the  parkmentary  assembly,  of 
making  laws,  of  assessing  the  subject  with  taxe?s,  subsidiary  levies, 
and  other  impositions,  was  transmitted  to  the  king  during  the 
war;  which  continuing  many  years,  that  entrusted  power  by 
Jength  of  time  grew,  as  it  were,  habitual  in  him,  and  could  never 
after  be  re-assumed  and  taken  from  him ;  so  that  ever  since,  his 
edicts  couutervaile  acts  of  parltment.  And  that  which  made  the 
businesse  more  feasable  for  the  king,  was  that  the  burthen  fell  most 
upon  the  covunonalty;  the  clergy  and  nobility  not  feeling  the  weight 
of  it,  and  being  willing  to  see  the  peasan  pull'd-down  a  little,  be- 
cause, not  many  years  before  in  that  notable  rebellion,  call'd  la 
Jaqmrie  de  Beauvoisin,  which  was  suppress-ed  by  Charles  the  (Vise, 
the  common  people  put  themselves  boldly  in  arms  against  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  to  lessen  tlieir  power.  Adde  hereunto,  as 
an  advantage  to  the  work,  that  the  next  succeeding  king,  Lewis 
ike  Eleventh,  was  a  close  cunning  prince,  and  could  well  tell  how 
to  play  his  game,  and  draw  water  to  his  own  mill ;  For  amongst 
all  the  rest,  he  was  said  to  be  the  first  that  put  the  kings  of 
France,  hors  de  page,  out  of  their  minority,  or  from  being  p^gw 
anymore,  though  thereby  he  brought  the  poor  paisans  to  be 
worse  than  lacquays,  and  they  may  thank  themselves  for  it/ 

In  No.  xxxiv.  we  find  a  very  interesting  and  curious  tracts 
entitled,  *  the  Interests  of  England  stated ;  or,  a  faithful  and 
just  account  of  the  aims  of  all  parties  now  pretending. 
Printed  in  the  year  lf>59/  This  pamphlet  was  evidently 
■written  by  some  person  of  considerable  ability,  who  was  welt 
^quainted  with  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  different  par- 
ties of  which  the  country  was  composed  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  restoration ;  and  who  were  either  openly  or  covertly 
striving  for  the  mastery  both  in  church  and  state.  The  author 
forcibly  but  sensibly  advocates  the  recal  of  the  king,  of  whom, 
however,  i»  conjunction  with  many  other  peraons  at  that  time, 
he  had  conceived  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  he 
was  found  to.  deserve. 

After  passing  over  three  intermediate  pieces,  we  come  to 
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the  re-publication  of  two  scarce  tracts  on  popery,  the  last  of 
which  18  by  Anthony  E2;ane,  B.  D.  and  c«)ntains  a  very 
copious  and  ciifumstantial  rei^isler  of  the  diffureiit  impusla 
which  were  exacted  by  the  church  of  Rome  for  particular 
dispen.jations,  or  which  were  levied  on  the  different  species  of 
offtnders  against  tlie  canons  of  the  church  and  the  obligations 
of  the  moral  law.  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  has  long  been  known 
to  entertain  a  dread  of  the  Roman  catholics  similar  to  that 
which  was  felt  by  the  whips  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles 
or  James,  and  we  consequently  tind  him  a  decided  enemy  to 
catholic  emancipation.  His  unwillingness  to  accede  to  this 
measure  does  not  arise  from  any  intolerant  propensities,  as  this 
and  his  other  works  will  clearly  evince,  but  from  a  supposition 
that  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  catholics  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  as  they  were  a  century  ago;  and  therefore 
that  any  relaxation  of  the  statutes  in  force  against  them  is  to 
be  deprecated  as  dangerous  to  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion,  as  we 
think  that  the  great  body  of  Roman  catholics  have  not  been 
either  retrograde  uor  even  stationary,  while  their  different  pro^ 
testani  fellow-subjects  have  been  progressive  in  knowledge- 
and  in  civilization,  in  sentiments  of  enlightened  candour  and 
of  universal  charity.  No;  the  culture  of  reason  and  bene- 
volence, while  it  has  been  so  much  advanced  by  other  sects, 
has  not  been  neglected  by  this.  The  Roman  catholics  of 
this  reign  no  more  resemble  in  bigotry,  or  its  concomitant  ig- 
norance, those  in  the  times  of  the  first  or  the  second  Charles 
than  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  kirk  are  like  the  barbarous 
and  intolerant  disciples  of  John  Knox,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  *  The  titnes  are  changed,'  and  of  this  change  the 
papists  as  well  as  the  protestauts  have  had  their  share. 
Individual  zealots,  and  hot-headed  enthusiasts,  or  cold-hearted 
dogmatists,  may  still  be  found;  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Roman  catholic  communion,  as  the  annals  of 
the  church  of  England  and  of  other  churches  will  abundantly 
testify. 


Art.  III. — Sir  Edgar,  a  Tale  in  two  Cantos;  with  serious 
Translations  from  the  Ancients :  and  merry  Imittitions 
of  a  Modern.  Btf  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M.  &;c.  ^c. 
London,  printed  for  Mackiulay,  1810.  8vo.^;?.  SI 8. 

SCARCELY  have  we   parted  with  our  oH acquaintance, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  when  we  meet  him  agaio  in  the  same  grotesque 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1^,  March,  J 8 10.  R 
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dress  as  before.  If  Me  admired  his  party-coloured  garb,  and 
negligent  costume,  in  our  review  of  his  last  publicatioji,  we 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  lind  fault  with  his  appearance  at 
present.  Jn  fact,  our  commendation  of  these  poems,  though 
we  find  it  necessary  to  express  frequent  disapprobation,  will 
be  more  warn),  in  proportion  to  the  visible  improvement  of 
the  bard. 

Jn  measuring  the  comparative  merit  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Sir  Edgar,  we  cannot  fail  to  prefer  the  latter  :  for  ex- 
clusively of  the  versification,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  stanza, 
which  the  author  claims  as  his  own,  from  an  intermixture  of 
the  melody  of  Spenser  and  Fairfax,  a  tale  of  chivalry  and 
invention  is  more  likely  to  please,  than  a  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  historical  truths.  As  a  whole,  we  would  decide  the 
plan  and  arrangement  of  Sir  Edgar  to  be  more  delightful 
than  of  Lady  Jane ;  ajid  in  particular  passages,  though  the 
latter  has  its  beauties,  and  even  its  sublimities,  we  are  con- 
vinced the  former  will  be  most  popular. 

An  analysis  of  Sir  Edgar,  though  a  pleasing  task  to  our- 
selves, would  be  ungracious  to  the  reader  whose  delight  so 
much  depends  on  the  unexpected  denunement  of  the  story. 
The  invention  of  the  author,  and  the  mterest  excited  by  it 
will  not  permit  those  who  read  the  first  stanza  or  two,  to 
shut  the  book  till  they  have  gratified  their  curiosity :  and  in 
addition  to  every  other  encomium,  we  are  pleased  and  in-? 
structed  with  the  solemn  religious  vein  in  which  the  mea- 
sures flow.  The  first  passage  which  we  give  is  extracted 
from  the  first  canto,  as  a  specimen  of  the  stanza. 

'  Oh  is  it  not  enough  that  nature  spreads 

Her  bounteous  feasts  for  every  living  thing? 

That  Heaven's  blue  arch  is  stretched  above  our  heads, 

Beneath  our  feet  earth's  grassy  treasures  spring  ? 

That  all  around  the  balmy  breezes  fling 

Their  healthful  odours  from  the  mossy  beds 

Of  flowers  with  countless  hues,  that  deck  the  land, 

And  testify  the  work  of  God's  incessant  hand  ?' 

Emma,  the  wife  of  Sir  Edgar,  flattered  by  the  handsonje  and 
solicited  by  the  elegant,  preserves  her  virtue  amidst  the  wiles 
of  those,  whose  freedom  she  does  not  repress  with  the  dignity 
of  female  pride.  A  knight,  whose  specious  form  conceals 
a  villain's  heajt,  courts  her  in  the  following  gross  strains,  and 
is  answered  iu  so  manly  a  tone,  that  we  think  the  fasci- 
nation of  vice,  and  the  sturdy  reply  of  virtue,  are  portrayed 
in  the  most  forcible  colours.  The  change  of  the  stanza  too 
canHot  fail  to  affect  the  reader  of  the   poem.     It  will   be 
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seen  that  It  was  impossible  to  curtail  the  quotatioti  without 
injuring  ihe  whole  force  of  the  passage ;  in  consequence  of 
its  length,  however,  we  mu?t  dismiss  Sir  Edgar  with  few 
succeeding  remarks,     p.  30. 

*  Talk  not  of  inaraortality !  The  grape, 
The  grape  alone  immortal  rapture  yields! 
Who  can  the  grasping  fangs  of  death  escape? 
Who  tastes  the  neclar  of  the  Elysian  Fields? 

*  Tis  but  a  dream !  no  ecstacy  survives 
The  Adamantine  barriers  of  the  tomb : 
God  in  no  future  world  our  guilt  forgives ; 
We  die !  and  wine  alone  consoles  our  doom. 

*  Not  wine  alone — for  woman's  melting  eye, 
For  one  dear  woman's  penetrating  smile, 
Not  only  soothes  our  toilsome  destiny. 

Not  only  can  our  hours  of  jrrief  beguile, 

*  But  makes  us  fund  of  life's  most  worthless  scene, 
This  checkered  darkness  of  our  doubting  minds ; 
These  show'rs  of  tears,  with  scarce  a  smile  between 
But  hope — that  seeks  for  all,  and  nothing  finds  ! 

'  Oh  woman  !  loveliest  work  of  nature's  hand, 
Bright  are  the  beams  that  play  around  thy  charms ! 
Who  can  thy  fair,  thy  soft'ning  sight  withstand  ? 
Who  doubt  to  clasp  thee  in  bis  glowing  arms  ? 

*  For  him  no  joy  in  Eden's  bow'rs  would  dwell, 
If  E<leu's  bow'rs  were  aught  but  fabled  dreams  i 
To  him  the  myrtle  grove  of  pagan  hell, 

The  black  Cocytus,  and  Avernion  streams, 

*  Are  all  alike  ! — for  when  the  fancy  strains,  ] 
To^reach  its  highest  joy  in  future  heav'n. 

The  bowl  of  rosy  juice  it  only  drains. 
It  only  clasps  the  fair,  and  is  forgiv'n! 

*  So  sanjr  the  slave  of  Mahomet — but  lou4 
And  high,  and  sudden  to  the  list'ning  throng. 
Bursting  abroad,  electrified  the  crowd 

Sir  Edgar's  unpremeditated  song.' 

'  I  will  not  hear,  I  will  not  hear 

I'he  sluggard  tone  of  wanton  ease ; 
Strains  ill  prepar'd  for  lady's  ear. 

Strains  that  the  harlot's  soul  should  please! 

*  Where  is  the  gaze  of  mutual  love, 

Where  is  the  ki«s  of  fond  desire  ? 
The  feeling  to  our  God  above 
That  lifts  us  with  a  heavenly  fire 

R2 
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'  Oh  difiTre^l.  is  tbei^qdy*^  gla^T 

Frpn^t^ip  ^uie  vvarmtl.j  that  fills  the  soul; 
Oja\  tlifi"\ent  is  x> fraction's  flow 

From  rapture  kindled  by  the  bowl. 

'  Ye  sons  of  cold  luxurious  earth, — 

And  thou,  enjoyment's  selfish  slave. 
Betraying  thy  ignoble  birth. 

The  dust  that  form'd  thee  is  thy  grave  ! 

*  But  is  thy  rfieanness  justly  brought 

The  proof  of  God's  diminish'd  pow'r? 
Hast  thou  not  check'd  the  nobler  thought 
That  led  thee  tp  a  future  hour? 

*  Hast  thou  not  struggled  to  suppress 

The  high  rndignaint  soul  within? 
IBy  folly  lost  earth's  happiness. 
And  lost  celestial  bliss  by  sin? 

*  Say,  hadst  thou  not  the  freedom  to  resist  ? 

Siiy,  could  thy  lawless  deeds  have  not  been  donei 
Soldiers  of  vice,  in  virtue's  cause  enlist  1 
SoWiers  of  vice,  the  field  can  yet  be  won  I 

*  Advance,  ye  warriors  of  the  bleeding  cross, 

Advance  your  dauntless  bosom  to  the  spear  I 
What,  if  ye  lose  the  battle,  is  your  loss? 

High  wealth  hereafter,  chang'd  for  sorrow  here.* 

Tlie  description  of  morning,  the  trite  and  familiar  study  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  bards,  i3  here  essayed  with  no  vulgar 
touch.     We  regret  we  can  only  give  a  short  extract. 

CANTO  n.  St.  I. 

*  The  morning  breaks — and  from  the  glittering  billi^ 
The  clouds,  in  fleecy  volumes,  roll  away ; 

Clear  flows  the  current  of  the  rapid  rills, 
Aso%r  the  green  and  pleasant  vales  they  stray: 
The  birds  within  the  wood  salute  the  day 
AVith  i;raterul  music;  dewy  fragrance  fills 
The  cool  fresh  air  around;  and  nature's  face 
Lit  by  the  smiling  sun,  assumes  its  fairest  grace.' 

Though  praise  is  much  more  easily  bestowed  than  censure, 
in  the  re\it  wal  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  poems,  and  is  at  all  times  a 
more  pleasing  ta:>k,  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our  disappro- 
bation of  that  occasional  false  taste,  which  urges  the  author 
to  introduce,  spari^igly  indeed,  but  very  injudiciously,  de- 
fultory  remarks  wholly  irrelevant  U>  his  subject. 

'i  he  second  jjortion  of  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  tran- 
slations from  the  classics.  We  have  heretotbre  upheld  by 
quotatiuu  Mi.  Hod^sou's  pecuhar  ease  aud  success  iu  thit 


branch  of  poetry,  and  every  reader  of  lii»>  i^tnfenaf^WllI  ap- 
pretiate  his  ability.  Many  of  th»  prfesent ' Injout  are  ex- 
cellent. Some  of  thefe  M^efe  published  fnrttrcMfiii  ephe- 
meral periodical  works ;  otlier^  were  tpntairted  ih  the  mass 
of  notes  attached  to  the  translation  of  JuvennL  They  de- 
served a  more  luminous'  *rratigement,  and  harve  reA^ivcd  it. 
Many  new  ones  have  beeiv  addexf,  and  f^v  rep^kif^  without 
augmentation  or  correction,  ■  SoTtie  of  the^  Vefsi^i^'/ «s  well 
as  other  poems  rn  the  contents,  wre  sii'tci  to  ft^  ilre-jSro'duction 
of  friends  ;  however  they  must  be  treated  imprirnafly,  as  the 
Morks  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  sincelie  has  incorporated  them  with 
his  own ;  and  in  the  praise  or  diipraTse  t^Vat  dtt^ldiey'ti)  them, 
we  can  make  no  discrimin  I'i'-'i. 

The  translations  com  'Ortaeus,  • 

rendered  in  a  very  frceiind  sj\;i;'j:i  ni:>.  i anus  rullows, 

and  we  regret  that  the  specimens  are  >  .    ^\'^'  ^^*  '' 

capable  of  transfusin*^  the  fire  Of  tTie  SyUaj  info*  our  own 
language;  we  therefore  fain(?ht  to  hear  hi"*  av^o«':d.  that  a 
projected  translation  of  (liis^Syrvae, '^fonm  riv  .  J  by 

a  friend  and   himself,'  i4  now  a?jn!v'"h    '        ■  >  i^J  text 

(for  after  all  his  boat^t,  Maryland  li  ;  it  where 

he  found  it,  or  rtiutilattcf  J^  still' i^ore  lUiui  tiiO  ]mrtjlitid<iohj- 
nientators  who  preceduU  bin)),  with.  »  tran^a^on  at  the  end 
of  each  piece,  in  the  manner  of  BrewVtei's  Peisius,  is  a  de- 
sideratum in  English  iitcratuire.  Our  hmita  aUow  but  some 
fhort  e.\tracts. 

P.  92.— TAr  Birti^d<nf  of  Luoam>  > 

*  When  youth  hath  excited  })^e  tide  of  your  ol^od. 
You  shall  sint;*  of  Phihppi,  the  grave  of  the  good; 
In  thuoder  thy  vi*o!roufe  PHaiisana^shall  roih  -i  .     .  ^i     IT 
'-"4.rtrd  tl«  |)raiBe^  of  ea^.tn,  th-  bsditpeT^ -dontroll.'  -  ■-rh'-r 

.iflHor'hathtrutb  IB 'jer  before  wiLlj.suclxJustreejtprest    . 
The  sternness  of  Cato's  inilexible  breast;,^,  1  j  .  ,  t  ,,^,    ,  j  ^j 
!Nor  with  clamour  more  heartfelt,  with  love  more  devdut, 
Its'Pothpey  did  eveir  the  pypcrificfe  shout,        ^  _'■' 

O'er  the  crimes  of  CattopiJs  with  pity  y»l^'1^1reep,  ' 
And  steal  the  pale  trdiirk'from  the  mert^ilesi  deep  ; 
Till  thy  lays  and  aflection  have  jointly  combined. 
To  build  it  a  tomb--i-the  proud  tomb  of  the  mitld.' 

We  might  quote  the  whole  with  equal  pleasure. 

There  are  a  few  poems  in  lyrical  metre  among  the  Sylvae. 
The  epistle  from  Statius  to  his  friend  Maximus  appears  to 
have  been  written  during  his  severer  epic  labours,  as  a  re- 
laxation.    P.  100,  &t.  are  some  spirited  stanzas. 
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*  The  want  of  children  who  can  bear 

And  solace  of  a  wife  ? 
Round  such  a  friend,  th'  impatient  heir 
Solicits  all  the  gods  by  prayer. 

To  take  the  dotard's  life. 

*  And  when  the  bachelor  shall  die. 

No  grief  shall  deck  his  tomb. 
But  grinning  avarice  sit  by, 
^nd  grudge  the  flames,  which  mounting  higli^ 
His  melting  bones  consume,'  &c. 

•'Thy  lisping  babe  may  early  pore 

O'er  deeds  thyself  hast  done — 
How  erst  on  hot  Orontes'  shore 
Th'  equestrian  standard  high  you  bore 

Amid  the  battle  won.' 

*  May  know,  how  erst  his  grandsire  far 

'Mid  Caesar's  thunder  soar'd. 
How  SarmatiB  in  deep  despair, 
Renounced  their  desultory  war, 

And  owned  a  Romai)  lord,'  &:c. 

'J'h^s  is  in  a  far  superior  style  to  the  original. 

Tu  tttos  parvo  memorahis  enses 
Quos  ad  Eorum  tuleris  Orontem, 
Signa  frenatcE  7iioderattis  aim 

Castore  dtxtro. 
Ille  ut  invicti  rapiditm  secutu$ 
Casaris  fulmen,  refvgis  amaram 
Sarmatis  legem,  dederit  sub  imq 

Vivere  cxlo' 

'Fhe  fourth  poem  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Sylvae,  is  a  short 
address  to  Sleep.  Mr.  Hodgson's  translation  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  tbe  notes  to  Juvenal;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  his  poetical  taste. 

*  How  have  I  wronged  thee,  sl^ep,  thou  gentlest  powei- 

Of  Heaven  ?  that  I  alone,  at  tl)is  dread  hour, 

Still  from  thy  soft  embraces  am  reprcst. 

Nor  drink  oblivion  on  thy  balmy  breast  ? 

Now  every  flock  and  every  field  is  thine. 

And  seeming  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine  ; 

Hush'd  is  the  tempest's  hovi^l,  the  torrent's  roar. 

And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillowed  on  the  shore,'  &c. 

Agtiin. 

'  And  now  some  happy,  some  enraptured  boy. 
In  the  fulljfcde  of  his  permitted  jpy. 
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Clasping  the  fair^  all  blushes,  to  his  breast, 
Calls  thee  not,  sleep,  nor  courts  thy  worthless  rest. 
Come  thence  to  me — yet  shed  not  here  thy  whole 
Ambrosial  influence  o'er  the  wretched  soul, 
To  that  let  happier,  easier  hearts  presume — 
Touch  me  more  lightly  with  thy  passing  plume.' 

Claudian  succeeds  Statius,  and  the  Senex  Veronensis,  or 
contented  old  man  of  Verona,  is  very  well  translated,  and  also 
parodied.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  which  aims  the  parody 
at  an  old  monkish  fellow  of  a  college.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  some  local  wit  which  we  do  not  understand  in  the 
lines  p.  107. 

'  Yet  oft,  full  two  miles  out,  with  line  and  hook. 
By  Cam's  low  bank  the  patient  angler  goes  ; 

But  once,  ah  me  !  hini«elf  for  fish  mistook, 
And  ran  the  barbed  weapon  through  bis  nose.' 

Cowley  far  excel  Is  our  author  in  translating  seriously  tiie 

verse. 

<^uaivumque  videt  con^enuisse  nemus. 

Cowley. — '  And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees,* 
Mr.  Hodgson. — '  And  the  whole  forest  has  grown  old  with  him.' 
Parody. — '  And  walks,  like  Adam,  'mid  coeval  groves.' 

The  original  is  sfioilt  by  the  flat  distich  st  the  conclusion  ; 
and  in  the  English  it  was  impossible  to  do  away  the  vileness 
of  the  pun  eiuirely.  After  two  short  extracts  from  Pctro- 
nius,  whose  beauties,  we  are  told,  no  translation  can  exhibit, 
since  they  are  natural  in  a  Roman  dress,  and  concealed,  if 
clothed  in  any  other ;  we  are  introduced  to  the  noble  passage 
of  Claudian  on  Rufinus.  To  this  we  should  not  do  ade- 
quate justice,  unless  we  transcribed  the  whole. 

The  contents  now  lead  us  to  original  poems,  subdivided 
into  the  serious  and  the  jocular.  Of  the  first  there  are  very 
few ;  what  there  are,  will  neirfier  add  to,  nor  diminish  our 
author's  fame.  We  have  not  time  to  quote  a  ludicrous 
epistle  to  a  country  clergyman,  with  a  present  of  three  dozen 
of  port,  which  contains  somewhat  of  a  novel  idea.  Each 
fourth  line  embraces  some  Latin  proverb,     e.  g. 

'  And  as  thou  drinkest  the  social  glass, 

And  round  the  bottle  passest; 
Remember  an  old  proverb  was,  * 

*•  In  vino  Veritas  est." 

We  now  arrive  at  the  concluding  portion  of  these  poems, 
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denominated,  ■.'  Huiiiblft  Attempts'  tit  Horse  Laughs  ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  author  (George  Colli\:ih,  e^^q.")  of  Broad  Grins.* 
With  these  th6  v6luitie  termiiic<tcs.  We  ajl  rehiember  the 
succc'is  which  attdrtdtd  Cotean's  Broad  Grins.  The  pre- 
sent *  Horse  Laughs '  rff^  on  the  same  plan,  and  In  some 
instances,  though  not  per'iaps  generally,  have  equalled  their 
predecessors.,  C<^hMari<V  province  was  pun,  in  which  our 
author  always  fails  :  this  delect,  however,  is  couiittrbalanced 
by  the  cQuipqralive  purity  of  the  present  poems;  and  of 
those,  whicli,  wp  iiUir,  hav«  with  some,  even  had  their  gross- 
ress  among  tljieii:  reccwnmendations.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
modesty  shonld  be  shocked,  or  delicacy  disgusted,  to  promote 
grinning;  this  otir  author  has  seen,  and  proved;  for  although 
he  laughs  outright,  though  there  is  no  deficiency  of  wit  ,and 
humour  in  his  tales  (save  and  except  as  beforcsaid,  an  awk- 
ward propensity  to  punylng,  which  he  cannot  attain)  yet  is 
there  no  passage  which  can  call  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
innocence,  or  cause  the  father  of  a  family  to  place  this  volume 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  daughters. 

A  simple  story  connects  the  tales.  At  a  club  dinner,  where 
every  gentleman  drinks  Burgundy  and  Sdlery  Champaigne, 
after  somi2  discussion,  tales  are  proposed,  which  are  told  with 
grc^t  niirth  and,  good-humour,  and  which  we  would  not  ad- 
vise a  reader,  who  values  his  night's  rest,  to  begin  late  in  the 
evening,  convinced  that  he  will  not  shut  the  book  tdl  he  has 
perused  the  whole  series.  The  stories  are  geuisrally  new,  or 
at  least  are  turned  and  twisted  in  siich  a  mann^F,  that  we  feel 
a  difficulty  in  decidi-ng  for  them  any  other  drigin  than  the 
prolific  brain  of  our  author.  They  are  as  follow  : — The 
Tale  of  Masted  Francw  Rabelais;'  the  Bachelor's  Tale,  part 
L  aitd;  II.;'  *  the  Turbot  and  Sauce;'  *  the  Retort  Cour- 
teous ;'  *  the  Marshal  and  the  Barber  ;'  *  Rural  Sports ;'  '  Old 
prices.' 

On  points  connected  with  laughing  to  that  immoderate 
degree  in  which  ahorse  is  proverbially  described  as  indulging, 
two  pet>ple  seldom  agrt*e  •  how  then  can  we  ancient  and  sober- 
minded  critics,  with  any  conscience,  endeavour  to  influence 
the  laughs  oii« those  who  honoiu'  our  precepts  on  subjects  of 
deeper  investigation?  In  such  abundance  of  laughs,  we  catj 
only  pick  out  a  laugh  or  two  which  may  have  principally 
tickled  our  own  muscles  ;  muscles  so  frequently  contracted  to 
necessary  severity,  so  '  unused  to  the  laughing  mood,' that 
we  by  no  means  lay  it  down  as  a  canon,  that  all  must  unbend 
when  we  simper.  To  the  other  tales  then  we  decidedly  prefer 
Master  Rabelais — Rural  Sports — and  Old  Prices  :  and  as  a 
specimen,  from  which  authors  in  future  may  judge  of  what 
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vill  please  us,  we  shall  terminate  our  favonrable  quotations 
with  the  tale  of  Master  Francis  llabelais,  the  first,  and  (in 
our  opinion)  the  best  in  the  book. 

«  Readers !  you  all  have  hearf,  or  some  of  you, 
at  least  a  few, 
The  tale  of  Miss  Jacquetta's  marriage 
To  Luke  Gourdon — it  is  not  very  new, 

And  my  excuse  for  hasliin<;  one  so  old.  . 
Is  this — if  bad,  a  tale's  not  worth  the  carviig^,  ^ 
Though  coin'd  but  yesterday  ;  * 

If  good,  it  cannot  be  too  oftep  told.* 


*  T!ie  tleverend  Master  "Francis  Ilabi^lais 
Was  curate  nf — no  matter  where — 
Whether  in  Perche,  or  Picarily 
In  Normandy,  or  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Touraine 
or  Maine, 
.On  the  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  Isere, 
Or  any  other  river  whatsoe'er, 
I  should  have  been  a  staunch  petitioner. 
To  be  admitted  Rabelais'  parishioner 
— Such  laui^hing,  jeering,  and  such  fun. 
Such  bussing  chambermaids,  such  bilkinij  dun. 
Such  snoring  day,  such  roaring  nigbt, 
Sach  wassailing  by  cindle-Iight, 
Such  rousing  fires,  with  logs  in  plenty, 
And  sippet-  brewice  tO  content  ye, 
So  short  a  grace  before  you  dtne. 
So  litilc  water,  bo  much  wine. 
Such  drawing  corkp,  such  spilling  liquor. 

Gods  !  what  a  life  did  Rabelais  lead  ! 
He  pleased  the  son  of  Semele  indeed. 
As  much  or  more  than  any  English  vicar  ! 
But  after  all  his  roaring,  drinking, 
His  roystering,  and  vintage-thinking. 
His  laughing,  singing,  baking,  brewmg. 

He  was  too  good  a  pastor  to  his  church 
To  leave  a  lady  in  the  lurch. 
As  I've  been  doing. 
I>3rd  knows  if  he  had  ^taid  so  long  to  prate, 
And  Miss  Jacquetta  had  so  long  to  wait 
Performance  of  the  marriage  rite, 

While  by  her  side  her  Luke  attended, 
They  might  have  changed  the  ceremony  quite, 
Beginning  where  they  should  have  ended.' 
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'  Now  whether  master  Rabelais  knew 
More  than  my  readers  do. 

Or  only  guessed ; 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss 
On  such  a  grave  solemnity  as  this, 

To  have  his  jest. 
Therefore,  before  the  noore  was  tied, 
He  questioned  thus  the  bride  : 
"  Young  woman,  1  must  ask,  before  you  farther  go, , 
"  Are  you  a  maid  or  no  ? 
*'  Yes,  Lord  be  prais'd" — thus,  eirapering,  replied 

The  bride — 
**  As  good  a  maid  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
**  And,  but  for  Luke,  will  so  remain  'till  death.*' 
Rejoin'd  the  priest — "  I'm  glad  of  what  you  say, 
*'  When  maidens  chaste  and  sober  marry, 

*'  Tis  right  to  pray 
"  To  all  the  saints  that  are 
"  Impannel'd  in  the  calendar  ; 
"  And  they  need  never  fear  their  prayers  miscarry^ 
'*  But  if  the  bride  has  been  unwise, 
"And  bartered  for  her  naughty  pleasure 
"  That  which  an  honest  girl  should  prize 

"  Above  all  measure, 

"  Her  virgin  treasure 

*'  Our  church  most  sagely  doth  ordain 

**  The  service  of  the  Magdalene 

"So  if  the  wench  hath  told  a  fib — God  save  her — 

"  She  surely  dies  within  a  week  : 
**  And  (much  I  fear)  for  this  her  slippery  freak 

**  The  devil  will  have  her, 
*'  Therefore  be  wise,  young  woman,  and  confess, 

("  Confession  cannot  hurt  you) 
*'  If  any  vine-dresser's  genteel  address 

'*  Has  undermined   your  virtue  ?" 

''  So  Mary  shield  me,"  said  the  bride  again, 
**  I  never  knew  none  of  those  nasty  men ; 
"  So,  reverend  father,  if  you  please, 

"  We'll  with  the  Magdalene  dispense, 
"  And  say  the  prayer  "  ad  virgines," 

"  I'll  answer  for  the  consequence." 

So  -iaid  the  blushing  maid — Luke  paid  the  money 

Due  for  his  marriage  halter — 
The  priest  turn'd  o'er  his  breviary  and  psalter. 
And  all  was  ready  for  the  ceremony — 

All— all — except  the  bride — 
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Who  just  reflected 
That  by  the  wise  no  caution  is  neglected* 

So  look  the  priest  aside. 
And  whispered  softly  in  hi»  ear, 

"  Allhoujrh  I  swear 
That  I'm  a  maid,  as  chaste  as  driven  snow. 

Yet,  as  times  go, 
A  virgin  can't  be  too  secure 
And  that  I'm  one — again  I  do  aver  it, 
So  (come  a  little  nearer  to  the  door) 
Most  reverend  father,  if  you  please, 
After  you've  read  the  prayer  •'  ad  virgines'* 
Add  of  the  Magdalene  a  verse  or  two — 
*  Pray  do ! 

Eut  not  80  loud  that  Luke  may  hear  it.'' 

It  pains  us,  at  parting,  to  find  fault  with  so  diverting  a  com- 
panion, but  we  cannot  wish  him  adieu  with  all  the  good  humour 
we  fain  would  exercise,  by  reason  of  his  adding  to  his  horse- 
laughs some  most  execrable  trash,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
*  Specimens  of  the  mock-pathetic*  The  influenza  of  punning 
has  here  drivelled  in  the  lowest  strain :  and  the  muse  which  in- 
spired Kuch  thoughts  as  these  here  presented  to  us  is  not  wor- 
thy of  an  office  in  the  scullery  of  G.  Coluian's  esiablishuieot. 
Read  and  wonder — 

A  stock-broker  thou'lt  break  his  trance ! 

Tue  only  stocks  he  ever  k^'^w. 
(Except  the  parish  stocks  pcrcliance) 

Were  stalks  that  in  his  garden  grew.' 

There  are  sixty-six  of  these  witty  stauras— 'and  we  arc 
threatened  with  more ! ! 


Art.  IV. — The  Life  of  Erasmus,  nifh  an  Acconnt  of  his 
Writings.  Reduced  from  the  larger  Work  of  Dr.  Jor- 
tin.  Bj/ A.  Lacet/,  Esq.  London,  Lackington,  180.9. 
(i\o.  pp.  392. 

MR.  LACEY  says,  that  *  the  present  volume  embraces 
every  thing  material  relative  to  the  life  of  Erasmus,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  doctor's  (Jortin's)  work,  and  is  offered  as  a 
moderate  substitute  in  size  to  such  readers  as  object'  to  the  large 
(quantity  of  Latin  which  the  doctor  has  distributed  among 
liis  copious  notes.  *  No  authorities  are  subjoined,  but  the 
editor  pledges  himself  once  for  all  that  not  a  fact  is  adduced 
which   shall  (will)  be    found    unsupported  by  Dr.  Jortin's 
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sanction.'  We  have  been  at  the  pains  in  reading  this  re- 
duced life  of  Erasmus,  to  compare  it  with  the  larger  wort 
of  Dr.  Jortin,  and  can  therefore  give  our  full  assent  to  the 
assertion  of  the  editor,  that  no  matter  is  intiodltced  which  is 
not  supported  by  his  authority.  Hlie  language  of  Dr.  Jortin 
is  retained  throughout,  with  only  a  few  occaiional,  and  those 
trivial,  alterations. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Jortin,  which  is  only  a  superstructure 
raised  on  the  basis  of  tiiat  of  Le  Clerc,  ought  to  have  been 
called  annals  of  the  life  and  writings,  rather  ihmvthe  life  of 
Erasmus.  The  letters  of  Erasmus  himself  fumi.'-hed  the 
principal  os  well  as  the  most  amasitis^  ami  rnstkiatlvfe'  parti- 
culars. As  the  chronology  of  the  life  has  been  principally 
regulated  by  the  cfates  bf  these  let^rsj  whtch'  l^ie  not  been 
always  ascertained  with  any  distiuctxiess  or  precision,  hut  often 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  fixed;  and  as  the  letters  fifditTercnt 
periods  seem  sometimes  to  have  beep  coufuiied!5.;j^Jublcd  to- 
getlier,  the  biographical  narrative  is  often  y^rji  iuuicatcand 
perplexed.  Facts  are  sometimes  made  coi»ci(^eut,  which 
ought  to  have  had  a  different  collocation  with  resf^ftt  to  time' 
or  place.  It  is  indeed  a  very  desultory  ppiforjnauce,  and 
is  rather  a  collection  of  materials  fog,  j^  ;/j[fi^,{^u,, a  Jlvqi/jj(} 
biographical  whole.  .  .-,  jj,|f;/y  ;    ,.  ,,   i)l 

The  editor  of  this  life  has  left  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Jortin  such  as  He  found  it;  and  instead  of  makitig  a  judicious 
selection  of  his  materialsy^  and  throvving  them  intj  a  better 
form,  or  giving  a  more  clfcar  and  conrersbated  view  of  his 
history,  has  done  little  more  than  re-publish  his  anvials,  as  they 
are  found  in  tlue  text,  omitting  all  the  r  amusing  nia'tfer 
which  is  found  in  the  notes,  in  the  remarks  pn  theAvorJiS  of 
Era.snuis,  &.c. 

Thfi-^iisof  Dr.  J^rti4*HSJife  of  Erasmus*  wfeieli  Mti.  ioK 
cey  has  omitted  will  probably  be  thought  by  many  the  most 
entertaining,  if  not  edifying  part  of  the  work.  But  the  mer^ 
jFnglish  reader  will  find  fewer  impediments  to  the  perusal' of 
the  book  in  its  present  form  ;  and  to  him  at  least  it  is  likely 
to  prove  an  acceptable  perfoiniance.  It  is  not  our  intentitn 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  biography  of  Erasmus,  but  we  will 
touch  slightly  on  some  few  particular?  of  his  life  and  cha- 

The  year  in  which  Erasmus  was  bembaS'befei  the  subject 
of  considerable  contioversy.     Bayle,  who  often  exhibits  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety  in  settling  such  minutiee  in  his  dic-._ 
tionary,  seems  to  prefer  the  later  date  of  1467  to  the  earlier 
of  1465.     The   former  period  is  supported  by  the  authority' 
pf  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Erasmus  at  Rotterdam/' 
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His  father  and  mother  were  never  married  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church.  Hence  Bayle  aaynj  '  II  sera  done  mis 
ttvec  justice,  pendant  que  ia  monde  sera  monde  dans  le  cata> 
logues  des  batards  illuslres.'  Bayle  was  ]>erhaps  not  a  little 
pleased  that  the  benediction  of  the  prie»t  had  no  share  ia 
producing  one  of  the  greatciit  men  in  either  the  iii'teeuth  or 
the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,   Erasmus,  who  had  previously 
been  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht,  was  sant  to  school 
at  Deventer.     Here  his  literary  progress  is  said  to  have  been 
conspicuous ;  and  he  soon  had  Terence  and  Horace  at  his 
fingers*  entls.     His  mother,  who  had  followed  him  to  De- 
venter,  died  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  pld,  ajjd  the  death 
of  his  fiither  occurred  in  the  following  year.     The  guardiang 
of  Erasmus  forced  him,  soon  after  this,  to  enter  into  the  ec- 
cleiiastical  order,  to  which  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  repug- 
nance.    Erasmus  never  seems  to  have  had  any  relish  for  a 
inonastic  life;  and,  to  his  dying  day  he  took  no  small  pleasure 
in  exposing  the  hypocrisy,  the  folly,  and  the  ignorance  of  tb« 
monks.     He  wore  the  habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  the  mo« 
uastery  of  Stein.     Erasmus  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray ;  but,  as 
he  either  did  not  like  the  character  of  his  patron,  or  found  that 
his  fortunes  were  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his  generosity, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  in  J  49G.     tlere  he  i>assed  some  time  in 
obscurity  and  indigence^  which  operated  only  as  incitements 
to  his  industry,  and  proved  one  of  the  causes  of  the  intellec- 
tual eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained.     At  Paris   Ei^is- 
mus  read  lectures.     William  Lord  Mouiitjoy  became  one  of 
bis  pupils,  and  secms^  notwithstanding  the  parsimony  of  his 
disposition,  to  have  remained  ever  after  one  of  his  steadiest 
frieJjds  and  benefactors,     in   1497   he   appears  to  have  beea 
in  England,  and  to  have  passed  some  tin»e  at  Oxford.     He 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  most  eminently   distinguished  in  this  counti^  for  their 
genius  and  erudition ;  particularly  with   Sir  Thomas  More» 
and  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  friends  whom 
he  made  here  were  far  from  niggardly  of  their  pecimiary  con^ 
tributions,  which  were  very  acceptable  in  his  narrow  circum- 
stances.     He  considered    England  as  his  adopted  country. 
The   English  ladies  particularly  attracted  his  regard ;  and  in 
one  well-known  passage  in  his  letters,  he  celebrates  their  cour- 
teous mode  of  salutation*  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  his 
monasiic  vows  had  not  impaired  his  regard  for  the  softer  sex; 

*  The  words  are  in  a  letter  to  Faustus  Andrelinus.     '  Sunt  hie  nymphae 
iis'iwt  vulUbu»,  blaadsc^  facUes,  «t  qua«  tu  tui»  camceait  iacile  autepoaas. 
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In  1 5 1 0  Erasmus  was  at  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  a  const* 
derable  time,  and  was  promoted,  by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  chancellor  of  the  university,  to  the  lady  Marga- 
ret's professorship  of  divinity.  He  is  afterwards  said  to  have 
held  the  greek  professor's  chair.  The  generous  archbishop 
W'arham  strenuously  urged  Erasmus  to  accept  the  living  of 
Aldington  in  Kent,  which  he  vigorously  refused,  because,  as  htf 
said,  he  was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  teaching  a 
congregation  who  could  not  understand  what  he  said,  and  whom 
he  could  not  understand.  The  archbishop  afterwards  confer- 
red this  pit'ce  of  preferment  on  another  person,  but  charged  it 
with  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  Erasmus,  to  which 
his  grace  added  twenty  more.  This  practice  of  charging  liv- 
ings with  pensions  had  become  veiy  common :  Archbishop 
Warhanj  determined  that  Erasmus  should  be  the  last  person  on 
whom  he  would  confer  such  a  favour,  and  his  extraordinary  ge- 
nius and  talents  might  well  excuse  the  infraction  of  a  genera! 
rule.  Erasmus  reluctantly  received  even  this  boon  from  a 
parish  to  whose  spiritual  wants  he  did  not  minister ;  but  War- 
ham  told  him  that  as  his  writings  benefited  the  whole  church 
and  taught  even  the  pastors  how  to  instruct  their  flocks,  it 
was  hard  that  he  should  not  reap  where  he  had  so  liberally 
sown. 

Erasmus,  though  he  cannot  be  altogether  ranked  among  the 
unfortunate  /iterati, yel  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
dependant  for  h  is  support  on  the  fortuitous  contributions  of  those 
who  esteemed  his  worth,  or  who  admired  his  genius.  He  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  keeping  a  horse,  and, 
as  Jortin  says,  probably  a  servant  to  take  care  of  him.  Thii* 
added  considerably  to  his  expences,  but  it  was  requisite  for 
his  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and  in  those  days  it 
would  often  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance. We  have  accounts  of  several  of  Erasmus's  friends, 
who  made  him  a  present  of  a  horse. — To  Ammouius,  who 
had  very  generously  anticipated  his  request,  and  given  him  a 
white  hackney f  he  returns  thanks  in  a  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  below,*  and  which  shows  the  facility  and  elegance  with 
which  he  could  turn  a  comphment  in  the  language  of  Latium. 


E<t  propterea  nios  nunquam  satis  laudatus.  Sive  quo  veiiias  omnium  os- 
culis  exciperis;  sive  discedas  aliquo,  osculis  dimitteris;  redis,  redduntur 
suavia;  venitur  ad  te,  propinantur  suavia;  disceditur  abs  te,  diriduritur 
basia;  occurritur  alibi,  basiatur  affatiin ;  dcnique  quocuiique  te  moveas, 
taaviorum  plena  sunt  omnia,'  «kc.     Ep.  65.  R. 

♦  '  Video  ciicumspectius  tecum  agendum:  adeo  capias  ornrxem  donandU 
ansahi.  Remissurus  eram  munus  tuum,  etiam  Moro  dissuadente,  ni  veritus 
fui^scm  ne  suspicareris  aut  parnm  niilii  placere,  aut  me  Ammonio  parum 
^bentcr  clcbcre,  cum  nuUidebeam  libentius,  utnec  anio  quenquam  effujins. 
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Cliristopher  Ursewick,  a  churchmau  who  had  been  recorder  of 
London  in  part  of  the  reign  of  Edwaad  IV.  in  the  time  of 
Kichard  III.  and  of  Henry  VII.  made  him  some  time  after 
this  a  present  of  another  horse  ;  which  Eramus  said  had  car- 
ried him  twice  safe  to  and  from  Basle,  a  long  and  then  danger- 
ous way.  He  is  now,  said  Erasmus,  hardly  less  wise  tliaii 
Homer's  U  iysses,  since 

'*  Mores  bominum  multorum  vidit  et  iirbes". 

Erasmus  adds,  that  w  hile  he  was  half  killing  himself  with 
study  at  Basle,  during  ten  months,  this  same  animal  grew  so 
iat   that  he  could  hardly  walk. 

In  lo  \6  Erasmus  published  the  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  ever  issued  from  the  press,  a  work  which  cost  him 
infinite  pains,  and  contributed  with  his  various  other  labours 
to  destroy  his  health.  For  this  work  alone,  in  which  he  so 
essentially  served  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  he  would 
have  been  remunerated  with  a  state  of  comfortable  independ- 
ance,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  like  a  spark  of  generosity 
in  the  hierarchies  of  Europe.  But  this  important  labour  was 
rewarded  only  by  the  calumnies  of  envy,  of  malice,  and  of  ig- 
norance. The  bad  passions  are  perhaps  more  rife  among  di- 
vines than  nny  other  class  of  men,  and  hence  the  hate  of  theo- 
logians has  grown  into  a  sort  of  proverb  expressive  of  the 
highest  degree  of  virulence  and  animosity.  We  cannot  account 
for  this,  except  it  be,  that  hypocrisy  aluays  iifuriates  re- 
sentment.— Of  tliis  religious  hypocrisy,  which  he  had  stre- 
nuously endeavoured  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt, 
Erasmus  felt  during  his  w  hole  life  the  implacable  spite. 

Among  the  calumniators  of  Erasmus  none  were  more  loud 
nor  more  furious  than  those  who  had  never  read  a  syllable  of 
what  he  wrote ;  and  some  of  whom,  as  he  says,  had  never  seen 
the  outside  of  the  book  which  they  reviled.  As  religious  bo- 
dies resemble  corporate,  and  have  a  point  of  close  cohesion  iu 
their  mutual  privileges  and  emoluments,  the  war-hoop  of  heresy, 
which  is  raised  by  one  individual,  is  soon  vociferated  by  ano- 
ther, till  the  yell  becomes  so  loud  as  totally  to  drown  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  and  to  rend«r  every  sentiment  of  reason  or 
humanity  ineffectual  and  vain.  Thus  it  was  iu  the  times  of 
Erasmus;  thus  it  has  beeninour  time:  *  the  same  tragicomedy,' 
as  Jortin  remarks,  has  been  represented  by  different  actors 

DIspereaiD  Atnmoni,  ni  istiiin  tiium  aiiimutn  tam  excelsum,  tamque  amice 
amicum,  pluris  facio,  magisque  aiuo,  quatu  uuiversuiu  strepitum  iJonUficiis 
tortuna-.  Pcrijlacet  equus  cuudore  jusij^nis,  at  magis  animi  tui  c»n<]ore 
#9inine(Klatu$,'  &c.    R. 
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and  upon  diflfcrent  stages.  The  enemies  of  Erasmus,  like  tlie 
fanatics  of  a  more  recent  date,  wrote  like  barbarians,  and  rea- 
soned like  idiots,'  but  their  savage  and  senseless  jargou 
for  a  time  swayed  the  public  mind  more  than  his  sober,  judici- 
ous, and  elegant  compositions. 

The  frank,  open-hearted,  and  social  temperament  of  Eras- 
mus could  not  endure  the  hypocritical  austerities  of  the 
monks ;  who  accordingly  hired  calumniators  to  defame  him 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  Like  a  sect  in  our  own,  limes, 
who  may  be  called  the  monks  of  the  tabernacle,  this  righteous 
band  employed  every  artifice  to  inveigle  the  young  and  in- 
experienced into  their  fraternity.  They  talked,  says  Eras- 
mus^ 

•  as  if  every  one  who  put  on  their  doublet  was  divinely  in- 
spired. On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  have  had  no  other  call 
than  stupiditj/f  ignorance,  despair,  laziness,  and  t/ie  hope  of' being 
fed: 

How  characteristic  js  this  of  the  spiritual  pretensions  and 
the  real  merits  of  another  sect  which  in  our  days  traverses 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes ! 

Erasmus  says  of  the  monks  that  they  made  Christianity  to 
consist  in  dress,  in  eating  and  in  little  observances;  that  they 
considered  a  man  as  lost  who  quitted  his  white  garment  for  a 
black,  or  who  wore  a  hat  instead  of  a  hood. 

*  Shall  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  greatest  mischief  that  bath 
been  done  to  the  christian  religion  arises  from  these  religions,  (or 
religious  orders)  as  they  are  called,  though  perhaps  a  pious  zeal 
first  introduced  them  r  They  have  since  been  augmented  by  slow 
degrees,  and  multiplied  into  various  kinds.  The  authority  of  popes, 
too  easy  and  indulgent  in  such  things,  hath  supported  them.  For 
what  is  more  corrupt  and  more  wicked  than  these  relaxed  religi- 
ons? Consider  even  those  which  are  in  the  best  esteem,  and  you 
shall  find  in  them  nothing  that  resembles  Christianity,  but  only  I 
know  not  what  cold  and  judaical  observances.  Upon  this  the 
religious  orders  value  themselves,  and  by  this  they  judge  and 
dej-pise  others.  Would  it  not  be  better,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour,  to  look,  upon  christen dom    as  one  house^ 

ONE    FAMILY,    ONE    MONASTERY,    AND    ALL    CHIIISTIANS    AS    ONB 

BROTHERHOOD?     Wouid  it  not  be  better  to  account  the  sacra- ^^ 
ment  of  baptism  the  most  sacred  of  all  vows  and  engagements', 
and  never  trouble  ourselves  where  we  live,  so  we  live  well  ?' 

In  another  place  we  find  Erasmus  uttering  the  following 
enlightened  sentiments,  which  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  than  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  or  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  *  One  thing,*  says 
he,  *  might  reconcile  many  persons  to  the  Roman  church' 
(would  it  not  also  reconcile  many  to  the  church  of  England?) 
*  and  that  is,  not  to  decide  so  dogmatica/li/  upon  many  specula' 
live  points,  and  to  make  them  articles  of  faith,  hut  onlif  to 
require  av  assent  to  those  doctrines  which  are  manifestly  laid 
down  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation.* 

<  These  are  few  ;*  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  of  a  few 
articles  than  of  a  vast  number.  Now  out  of  one  article  we 
make  a  hundred  ;  of  which  some  are  such  that  a  m^n  mifrht 
either  doubt  of  them,  or  have  no  notion  about  them,  wiih  'Uten- 
dangerini;  his  soul  or  his  religion.  But  such  is  the  nauire  of 
men,  that  -ivhat  they  hare  once  dogmatically  decided,  thct/  uill  ob- 
stinately maintain.  Now  christian  philosophy,  or  tbeolo«^y,  may 
be  fairly  reduced  to  this  ;  that  we  ought  to  place  our  whole  trust 
in  Almighty  God,  who  graciously  gives  us  all  things  by  hi^»  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the  death  of  this  Son  of 
God,  to  whose  body  we  are  united  by  baptism,  that,  being  dead  to 
worldly  lusts,  zve  may  live  conformably  to  liis  prtccpts  and  example, 
not  only  doing  no  harm  to  any,  but  doing  good  to  all ;  that  when 
adversity  befalls  us,  we  patiently,  suhinit  to  it,  in  hopes  <f  a  future 
recompense,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ;  that  we  make  a  daily  pro- 
gress in  virtue,  ascribing  not'nng  to  ourselves,  but  all  to  God.  These 
things  are  to  be  pressed  and  inculcated  till  good  habits  are  fanned  in 
the  heart.  As  bonds,  deeds,  covenants,  obligations,  indentures 
expressed  in  a  multitude  of  words  aflbrd  matter  for  law-suits;  so 
in  religion,  a  profusion  of  determinations,  decrees,  and  decisions, 
begets  endless  controversies/ 

In  the  violent  eruption  of  religious  animosity  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Erasmus,  he  preserved  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible a  stiict  neutrality  between  the  Romanists  and  the  pro- 
testants.  He  saw,  and  he  lamented  the  errors  of  both  par- 
ties. His  writings  prove  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  that  he  heartily 
wished  to  see  them  removed  ;  but  he  did  not  join  the  Luther- 
ans, because  he  disliked  their  violence,  and  he  was  a  friend  to 
peace.  He  was  a  man  of  that  mild  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, which  rendered  him  adverse  to  all  extremes.  He  him- 
self says,  with  a  modesty  which  does  him  more  credit  than 


♦  What  will  Dr.  M.  the  orthodox  Margaret  professor  say  to  this  ?  Will  he 
not  say  that  the  essentials  of  Christianity  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
truths,  as  Erasmus  supposed  ?  and  that  if  Christianity  be  thus  generaliicd^ 
it  becomes  '  w  Christianity  at  all  /' 

Crit.  Rev.  Vo).  19,  March,  1810  S 
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any  more  "ostentatious  display  of  Fieroism  coultl  have  con- 
ferred, *  Every  man  hath  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make 
a  martyr ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I 
should  imitate  St.  Peter.'  This  diffidence  of  his  own 
strength  is  rather  honoural>lc  than  disfrjaceful  to  his  memory. 
He  was  conscious  of  liis  own  intirmitics,  and  he  talked  of  them 
with  the  humility  of  a  christian. 

Erasnuis  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation ;  but  he  would  rather  have  seen  it  begun  by  those 
within  the  church,  than  by  the  enemy  without.  He  did  not 
wi^h  to  behold  the  ancient  communion  to  which  he  belonged, 
subverted  by  the  burst  of  intemperate  zeal,  but  to  have  the 
unsound  parts,  its  blemishes  and  deformities,  repaired  and 
beautified  by  a  steady,  but  skilful,  and  judicious  hand.  His 
view  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  was  more  clear  and  rati- 
onal than  that  of  Lutlur  himself;  and  if  he  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  reformation  which  he  was  anxious  to  produce, 
he  would  have  simplified  the  doctrine  (f  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  have  erected  her  communion  on  the  basis  of  those  p/crm 
and  general  truths,  which  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  practice  of  goodness  than  with  the  vain  subtilties  of  specu- 
lation. Luther  borrowed  his  notions  of  Christianity  more 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustin,  than  from  diose  of  the 
evangelists ;  and  his  doctrines  are  rather  those  which  were 
inculcated  by  this  African  saint,  than  the  easy,  intelligible,  and 
lovely  truths  which  were  taught  by  Christ. 

Had  Leo  llie  Xth  conferred  the  sale  of  indulgences  on 
the  Augustinian  monks  instead  of  the  Dominicans,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Luther  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  as  much  apathy  as  in 
other  circumstances  he  opposed  them  with  zeal.  His  selfish 
feeUngs  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  opposition  ;  and  these  feel- 
ings, -which  are  so  strong  in  themselves,  were  rendered  more 
irresistible  as  he  proceeded,  by  the  /iolent  animosity  which 
in  coarse  but  ardent  minds  is  engendered  by  the  conflict  of 
argument  and  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  resistance,  which 
persecution  naturally  excites.  The  pride  of  sway  soon  min- 
gled with  Luther's  oUier  sentiments  when  he  found  himself  the 
head  of  a  sect,  while  his  andjition  became  more  stubborn  and 
inflexible  in  proportion  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  resist  the 
generally  reputed  invincible  hostility  of  the  Vatican.  Rut, 
before  Luther  commenced  his  attack  on  the  sale  of  indulgen- 
ces, Erasmus  had  exposed  the  absurdities  and  depravity  of 
the  monks,  and  had  delineated  the  nature  of  true  religion 
as  opposed  to  a  system  composed  of  verbal  subtilties,  and 
idl«    speculations.      At  a   period   when    preparations   were 
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making  ia  Cbristenduin  for  a  war  on  the  Turks,  Erasmus 
said, 

"  If  we  should  Conquer  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  (for  we  shall 
bardly  put  them  all  to  the  sword)  that  attempts  will  be  matle  to 
bring  them  over  to  Christianity.     Shall  we  then  put   into  their 
hands  an  Occam,  a  Durandns,  a  Sestus,  a  Gabriel,  or  an   Alva- 
rus?  What  will  they  think  of  us   (for  after  all  they  are  rational 
creatures),  what  will  they  think  when  they  hear  of  our  intricate 
and  |)erple\ed  subtilties  concerning  instants,  formalities,  quid- 
dities, and  relations  ?    What,  when   they   observe  our  quibbling 
professors  so  little  of  a  mind,  that  they  dispute  together  till  they 
turn  pale  with  fury,  call  names,  spit  in  one  another's  faces,  and 
even  come  to  blows  ?  What,  when  they  behold  the  Jacobins  fight- 
ing for  their  Thomas,  and  the  Minorites  for  their  most  retined 
and  seraphic  doctors,  and  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  each 
defending  their  own  jargon,  and  attacking   that  of  their  adver- 
saries? What  must  they  think  when  they  find  it  so  very  difficult 
a  thing  to  know  what  expressions  may  be  used  when  you  speak 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  if  you  had  todo  with  a  morose  and  malicious 
demon,  whom  you  will  call  forth  to  your  own  destruction,  if  you 
use  a  wrong  word  in  the  form  of  evocation,  and  not  with  a  most 
merciful  Saviour,  n^)  requires  nothing  of  y,m  but  a  purity  and 
tiimplicitji  of  manners^  Tell  uie,  I  beseech  you,  what  effects  will 
all  this  produce  when  ihcy  shall  find  our  lives  no  better  than  out* 
divinity,   and  observe  our   tyranny,  our  ambition,  our  avarice, 
our  rapacity,  our  lust,  our  debauchery,  our  cruelty,  and  our  op- 
])re5sions  ?  With  what  forehead  shall  we  dare  to  recommend  to 
them  the  doctrine  uf  our  Saviour,  so  directly  contrary  to  our  be- 
haviour r  The  most  elficacious  way  of  gaining  them  would  be, 
to  approve  ourselves  the  servatits  and  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  to  convince  them  that  we  covet  neither  their  lands,  nor  their 
money,  nor  their  wives,  nor  their  daughters  ;  but  only  desire 
their  solvation,  and  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  master.     Tins  is 
THE  THUE  AND    POWERFUL  THF.oLo«JV,   which  formerly   sub- 
jected to  Jesus  Christ  the  pride  of  philosophers,   and  the  seep* 
tresof  princes.'     '  If  the  fortune  of  war,  which  is  ever  uncertain, 
should  favour  us,  the  pope  indeed  and  the  cardinals  will  have  a 
more  widely  extended  empire,  but  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  not  be  enlarged  ;  nur  cannot  Jiourish  except  xuhere  piety,  cho' 
ri^^   cha$t it y,  peace,  and  good  order  JiuurUk  likcuisc' 

These  were  the  aentimeuts  of  Erasmus  before  Luther 
bad  hardly  begun  the  work  of  reformation,  and  they  evince 
the  probity  and  good  sense  of  the  writer.  It  is  clear  from 
these  and  numerous  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
that  he  had  learned  to  generalize  christianiti/,  or  to  reduce 
the  essentials  of  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  preached  to  a  few 
great  moral  truths,  which  both  Luther  and  Calvin  were  too 
niuch  addicted  to  the  subtiltici  of  the  scholastic  theology  ta 

SO 
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do;  They  insisted  more  on  points  of  speculation,  which 
tend  only  to  confound  the  reason,  and  to  perplex  the  in- 
quirer ;  but  Erasmus,  like  a  man  who  had  taken  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  divine  truth  and  of  human  life,  most 
often  and  most  vigorously  inculcated  those  duties,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  social 
man. 

Bayle  says  that  Erasmus  prepared  the  way  for  the  success- 
ful attack  which  Luke  made  upon  the  papacy.  He  adds, 
*  that  he  was  his  John  the  Baptist.'  One  Simon  Fontaine 
complains  that  Erasmus  did  more  mischief  than  Luther;  for 
that  Luther  only  threw  the  door  a  little  wider  open,  but  that 
Erasmus  had  previously  picked  the  lock.  Erasmus  seems  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  by  his  raillery ; 
while  Luther  consummated  the  work  by  his  invective.  If 
we  compare  Erasmus  with  the  greatest  men  among  his  con- 
temporaries; we  shall  find  none  to  whom  we  can  justly  as-' 
cribe  greater  qualities  of  mind  and  heart..  He  was  more 
timid  than  Luther,  and  he  was  less  superstitious  than  Sir 
Thomas  More,  but  he  was  more  tolerant  than  either.  He 
had  none  of  the  acrimonious  severity  of  a  polemic,  and  he 
could  not  only  endure,  but  could  esteem  and  love  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  This  was  not  the  characteristic  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  belonged  as  little  to  Luther  as  to 
any  of  the  Romanists  of  that  period.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
piosed  that,  when  Luther  and  Calvin  left  the  church  of  Rome, 
they  became  the  advocates  for  spiritual  liberty,  or  the  friends 
of  religious  toleration  in  a  new  communion.  No !  they  car- 
ried with  them  no  small  portion  of  the  intolerance  which  had 
for  ages  been  concentrated  in  the  palace  of  the  popes.  Else 
why  was  Servetus  burnt  alive  ? 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  the  early  reformers 
they  did  not  attempt  to  demolish  one  pope  without  contriving 
to  set  up  many  in  hi;s  stead.  The  creeds  and  articles  of  mo- 
dern churches  are  only  popery  in  disguise.  They  are  all  so 
many  infringements  on  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciple) if  not  in  the  practice,  are  as  intolerant  as  any  decrees 
which  ever  issued  from  the  Vatican.  Luther  and  Calvin, 
would  as  little  suffer  their  dogmas  to  be  gainsayed  as  the 
popes  would  their  bulls  to  be  questioned.  Hence  intoler- 
ance became  the  ugly  characteristic  of  the  several  churches 
which  branched  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. Even  the  church  of  England  herself  erected  a  sort 
of  papacy  in  the  body  of  the  Athanasian  creed  and  the  thirty- 
nine  articles ;  and  though  these  have  been  sometimes  thought 
to  have  shrivelled  into  a  dead  letter^  yet  a  recent  instance,  te 
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which  we  have  often  alluded,  has  proved  that  they  are  still  ifji- 
pregnated  with  the  living  spirit  of  persecution. 

At  the  time  when  Erasmus  lived,  he  had  to  clioose' be- 
tween the  errors,  absurduies,  and  intolerance  of  the  church 
of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Lutherans,  on  the 
other.  He  was  placed  between  tlie  Sylla  and  Charibdis  ,of 
the  most  perilous  estremes,  and  in  endeavouring  to  steer  be- 
tween both  he  became  assailed  with  the  riide  invectives  of 
the  enemies  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  who  were  accumu- 
lated on  either  coast. 


Art.  V. — The  Opinions  of  different  Juthors  upon  the  Pu- 
nishmeiU  of  Death.  Selected  bj/  Basil  Montagu,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  8vo.  Loi^man^  1809- 

THE  circumstance  which  most  forcibly  arrests  our  attention, 
on  entering  into  the  Inquiry  developed  in  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  is  of  a  nature  extremely  mortifying.  So  early  as 
the  year  1520,  sir  Thomas  More  records  the  following  con- 
▼ersation  as  having  taken  place  at  the  table  of  Archbishop 
Morton. 

'There  happened  to  be  at  table  one  of  the  English  lawyers, 
who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  a  iiii|h  commendation  of  the  severe 
execution  of  justice  upon  thieves,  who,  as  he  said,  we  re  then  hanged 
so  fast,  that  there  were  sometimes  more  than  twenty  on  one  gibbet ; 
and  upon  that  he  said,  he  could  not  wonder  enough  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  since  so  few  e'-ca[)ed,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves 
left,  who  were  still  robbing  in  all  places.  Upon  this,  I,  who  took 
tiie  boldness  to  speak  boldly  before  the  cardinal,  said,  there  xoas 
no  occasion  to  uondtr  at  the  matter,  since .  this  viay  of  punishing 
thieves  was    neither  Just  in  itself'  nor    good  fur  the  public  :    job, 

AS  THE  SEVERITY    WAS     TOO    GREAT,  SO  THE   REMEDY   >frAS  NOT 
EFFECTUAL.' 

Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  sentence  was  pub- 
lished, and  during  all  that  time  philosophers,  politicians,  and 
lawyers  have  successively  arisen,  who,  in  explaining  and  ac- 
coimting  for  the  miserable  inefficacy  of  our  criminal  code,  can 
only  comment  on  the  undeniable  maxim  there  laid  down, 
that  all  punishment,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence  coyntnitted.  Three  centuries  have 
elapsed,  and,  in  theory,  we  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond 
this  obvious  truth ;  while,  in  practice,  our  statute  book  has 
constantly  bid  defiance  to  the  maxim,  and  the  severity  of  pu- 
nishment has  at  least  kept  even  pace,  in  its  increase,  with  the 
number  of  the  advocates  for  justice  and  the  weight  of  their  ar- 
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gumtnts.  Three  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  we  can  still  tole- 
rate a  popular  writer  in  turning  into  ridicule  every  serious  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  code  of  penal  law,  and  we  can  still 
listen  with  patience  to  the  first  law  officers  of  the  crown  when 
they  oppose  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages  the  single  unsup- 
ported assertion,  that  no  reform  is  needed  ! 

If  this  reflection  cannot  be  presented  to  any  enlightened  un- 
derstanding without  exciting   mingled  feelings  of  humiliation 
and  wonder,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  perver- 
sion of  sense  and  Justice  will  perhaps,  if  it  diminishes  the  won- 
der, sensibly  embitter  the  humiliation.     It  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
denied  that  the  great  mass  of  society  u  sul)ject  to  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  a  purely  selfish  principle  ,•  an(}  if  in  any 
thing  the  great  ascendancy  of  such  a  principle  be  niost  obvious, 
it  is  in  the  history  of  legislation.     Few  men  have  any  interest 
in    the   condition  of  others,  but  so  far  as  they   imagine  them- 
selves obnoxjous  to  a  similar  predicament.  The  system  pf  cri-r 
minal  law  aftects,  personally  and  immediately,  but  a  very  srnali 
part  of  society,  and  that  (with  little  exception  )  the  most  low 
and  abject  part  of  it.     Everi  of  those  whom  it  most  affects,  no 
man^  while  yet  out  of  its  reach,  supposes  that  be  may  ever  be 
dravyn  within  the  vortex.    The  higher  orders  of  society  which, 
virtually,  are  alone  instrumental  to  the  enactment  of  laws,  pay 
little  attention  to   the  nature  pf  such  laws  as  cannot  djrectly 
come  home  to  themselves.      And,  though  it  is  certain  that  all 
men  are    really  interested  in  the  criminal  legislation  of  their 
country,  because  by  it  all  men's  properties  and  lives  are  eventually 
secured, yet  it  is  also  certain  that  men  think  but  little  aboutpos- 
sible  injuries  ;  and  when  an  injury  is  actually  sustained,  theyaj-e 
too  muck  interested  in  its  punishment  to  w  eigh   dispassionately 
the  just  proportion  which  it  should  bear  to  the  ofience,  or  by 
■what  measure  of  punishment  the   recurrence  of  the  otTence  i$ 
most  likely  to  be  obviated.     A  man  full  of  anger  for  an  offence 
committed  against  his  person  or  property  for  which  rJO  actual, 
or  no  adequate,  pen^^lty  has  yet   boen  provided  by  the  legisla- 
ture, invmediately  requires   the  severest  punisl»ment  to  be  en- 
acted for  that  which  his  momentary  suffering  induces  him  to 
think  the  heaviest  of  crimes.     What  this  man  wishes  to  be 
done  from  excess  of  passion,  others  concur  in  doing  from  the 
absence  of  feeling  .-  and  thus  every  unjust  law  may  be  attribute*! 
partly  to  the  spirit  of  revenge,  aud  partly  to  the  carelessness  of 
insensibility. 

^rhere  are  undoubtedly  those  of  philosophical  minds,  anci 
/enlarged  habits  of  thinking  and  comprehension  elevating 
them  above  this  saltish  mass  of  society  who  may  be  roused  to 
exjsrtion  by  the  ijnsopbisticuted  considerations   of  humanity 
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a«tl  justice.  Hence  it  follows  that,  under  monarchical  or  oli- 
garcliical  forms  of  government,  more  may  be  done,  and  more 
has  actually  been  effected,  towards  the  emendation  of  the  pe- 
nal code  than  where  the  concurrence  of  a  large  popular  as- 
sembly is  required.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  men,  how- 
ever actuated  in  general  by  seUish  motives,  have  any  natural 
propensity  to  a  preference  of  evil  over  plain  and  acknowledged 
good  ;  and  hence,  wherever  the  influence  of  inveterate  pre- 
judice has  not  aided  the  vis  inertia;  of  mere  indifference,  and, 
from  the  infant  condition  of  society,  it  has  betn  necessary  that 
something  shoidd  be  done,  more  liberal  maxims  of  Judicature 
may  be  found  to  have  taken  effect  From  lliese  considerations 
united,  it  w  ill  be  easy  to  draw  our  conclusions  respecting  the 
efficient  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  in  politics,  as 
that  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  Great  liritaiu 
stands  almost  single,  in  h«r  adherence  to  a  system  which  ori- 
ginated in  ignorance,  and  is  perpetuated  by  prejudice  and 
inactivity. 

'J'o  awaken  the  exertions  of  true  philosophers  and  patriots, 
it  should  seem  that  little  more  can  be  required  than  the  disse- 
mination of  such  a  book  as  that  under  review,  containing  the 
imanswered,  and  unanswerable,  testimony  of  ages  to  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  which  it  is  meant  to  pronndgate.  J^ut  something 
more  seems  essential  to  the  implanting  in  the  public  mind  such 
a  sense  of  the  political  importance  of  reform  as  shall  dispose 
men  only  not  to  resist  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and  philosophy. 
They  ought  to  be  repeatedly  admonished  that  their  own  imme- 
diate interest  is  at  stake  on  the  question  ;  they  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tually reminded  of  the  number  of  robberies,  and  burglaries,  and 
forgeries,  and  murders  which  are  almost  dady  perpetrated:  lists 
should  be  produced  to  them  of  such  as  actually  suffer  at  every 
goal-delivery  throughout  the  kingdom  for  these  offences;  and 
if  no  impression  is  made  on  their  minds  by  those  dreadful  ca- 
talogues, they  should  be  told  that  the  sufferers  do  not  amount 
to  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts,  nor  the  convicts  to  one  in  ten  of 
those  who,  for  want  of  prosecution,  or  of  evidence,  or  of  that 
hardened  inflexibility  in  the  juries  which  can  alone  carry  such 
barbarous  laws  into  execution,  escape  conviction.  When 
they  are  sufticiently  matle  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of 
the  evil,  it  ought  to  be  forcibly  impressed  on  their  imaginatioas, 
that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  foreigners  and  strangers,  not  that 
of  friends  and  Jieighbours,  which  ihey  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect, but  their  own  ;  that  it  is  their  own  properties,  their  own 
persons,  which  are  obnoxious  to  the  operation  of  an  evil  go 
extensive ;  and  that  the  ohance  of  their  immediately  suffering 
in  some  way  or  o^her  from  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  so  far  from 
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being  a  remote  or  improbable  speculation,  as  that  it  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  inore  improbable  that  any  individual  should  pass 
through  lite  without  incurring  some  of  its  consequences. 
When  their  minds  are  at  length  wrought  to  a  due  sense  of 
political  alarm,  then  inform  them  that  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies has  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  laws  to  pro- 
vide against  or  to  diminish  the  danger,  and  explain  to  them  all 
that  has  been  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction  by 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  most  en'ightened  philosophers  of 
every  age  and  country.  And  after,  by  this  tedious,  and  toil- 
some, and  disgusting  process,  they  have  been  brought  to  com- 
prehend at  last  the  grounds  and  principles  of  reform,  then  call 
upon  them  with  the  voice  of  authority,  not  to  assist,  but  sim- 
ply not  to  oppose,  every  design  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws, 
every  effort  for  the  melioration  of  society. 

I'he  inadequacy  of  our  penal  code  to  the  purposes  of  jus- 
tice seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  men 
of  sense  and  liberality.  The  book  before  us  affords  sufficient 
materials  for  the  proofs  of  it,  the  result  of  the  patient  inves- 
tigation of  men,  such  as  Howard,  Franklin,  and  Bentham. 
To  recapitulate  these  proofs,  or  to  produce  the  authorities  of 
Bacon,  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  Johnson,  or  of  Montesquieu 
or  Beccaria,  in  support  of  the  conclusions  which  they  pre 
sent,  would  be  to  offer  an  imperfect  abridgment  of  arguments 
well  known  to  many,  and  which  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquamted  with  them,  would  do  well  to  read  in  the  originals, 
and  there  fully  to  digest  and  comprehend.  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  already  nventioned,  this  book  contains  liirther  se- 
lections from  the  useful  and  excellent  works  of  Colquhoun 
and  Ciarkson,  Eden,  Bradford,  and  Turner,  besides  many 
others,  conducive  to  the  same  end,  AH  reasoning  on  this 
important  subject  seems  to  be  actually  exhausted  in  the  com- 
pass of  these  remarks,  and  little  perhaps  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  desired  reformation  more 
than  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced,  and  his  own  per- 
suasion of  the  importance  of  its  accomplishment. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  useless  to  re-state  the 
principal  arguments  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  which  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  or  in  opposition 
to  reform  (and  which  Mr.  M,  has  very  properly  inserted  in 
the  same  book,  with  their  entire  refutation) ;  because  many 
have  been  influenced  by  their  specious  appearance  and  very 
general  reception  among  unthinking  persons^  who  may  not  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest. 

In  justification  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,,  and  of  the 
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principles  on  which  it  is  oow  supposed  to  rest.  Dr.  Pale^ 
reasons  in  the  following  manner  :  (See  his  Morirt  Philosophy, 
vol.  2,  p. 'ill) 

*  By  the  number  of  s'atutes  creating^  capital  offences,  the  law 
of  England  sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime,  which,  under  any 
possible  circumstances,  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death; 
but  when  the  execution  of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated 
upon,  a  small  prop.>rtJon  of  each  class  are  singled  out,  thr  general 
character,  or  the  peculiar  aggravations  of  whose  crimes  render 
them  fit  examples  oi  pahlic  justice.  By  this  expedient  few 
actually  suiter  deattj,  wbile  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang 
over  Uh:  cnmeo  ut  many.  The  tendernet>(>  of  the  law  canned 
be  taken  udvuntaf^e  of.  I'ht?  htie  of  the  subject  ts  spared,  so  far 
as  the  i)«;c&>siiy  of  restriMat  and  iiUimidatiun  permits  ;  yet  uo  one 
will  adventure  u^>ou  the,  cummiba>oo  of  any  eni)rmoud  crime, 
i^oin  uknowled<;i  that  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its  punish- 
fnent.  The  wisdom  iuul  humanity  of  thi<i  design  furnish  a  just 
excuse  for  the  u-.u''iplicity  of  capital  ofiences,  which  the  laws 
bf  England  are  accused  of  creatinpf  beyond  those  of  other  coun» 
tries.  The  charge  of  cruelty  is  answered  by  ohserving  that  these 
laws  Were  never  meant  to  be  carried  into  indiscriminate  execu- 
tion ;  that  the  legislature,  U'hen  it  estahlishes  its  last  and  highest 
sanctions,  trusts  to  the  benignity  of  the  croun  to  rela.x  their  se- 
verity as  often  as  circumstances  appear  to  palliate  the  offence; 
or  even  as  often  9s  those  circumstances  of  aggravation  are  want- 
ing which  rendered  this  vigorous  interposition  necessary.  Upon 
this  plan  it  is  eiiuugh  to  vindicate  tue  lenity  of  the  laws,  that 
some  instances  are  to  be  found  in  each  class  of  capital  crimes, 
which  require  the  restraint  of  capital  punishment ;  and  that  this 
restraint  could  not  be  applied,  without  subjecting  the  whole  class 
to  the  same  condemnation.* 

Now  if  the  whole  of  this  defence  can  be  (as  it  undoubtedly 
has  been)  proved  false  and  unfounded,  it  will  surely  be  matter 
of  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  it  was  adopted  by  this  writer 
without  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  test  of  an  investi- 
gation which  must  have  satisfied  hitn  of  its  insufficiency.  His 
work,  into  which  it  is  so  incautiously  introduced,  has  been 
very  generally  received  tor  a  basis  of  moral  and  political  edu- 
cation. The  university  of  which  the  author  was  a  distinguished 
ornament,  admitted  its  utility  without  hesitation  or  reserve ; 
and,  in  the  public   leciure-rooms   of  almost  every  college  at 


*  By  some  strauge  oversight  either  of  the  editor  or  printer,  this  last 
sentence  in  Mr.  Montagu's  book  is  printed  as  if  Dr.  Paley  made  a  ques- 
tion of  his  arguirtent — "  Is  it  enough,'  &c.  &c.  It  may  well  indeed  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  question;  but  Dr.  Paley  meant  it  for  an  assertion, 
^d  ao  it  is  printed  in  the  original. 
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Cambridge,  this  very  argument  is  explained  and  enforcied, 
without  (as  far  as  we  have  heard)  any  statement  of  its  weak- 
ness or  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  liable  to  refutation  and 
censure.  The  principles  wliich  are  inculcated  at  the  univer- 
sity must  be  Supposed  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  life,  unless  it  fortunately  happens  that  he  has 
both  leisure  and  inclination  to  revise  them  at  any  of  its  suc- 
cessive stages  ;  and  it  is  therefole  safe  to  aver  that  the  very 
sentence  which  we  have  just  quoted,  together  with  the  re- 
maining observations  scattered  through  the  chapter  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  consider- 
able effect  in  obstructing  the  natural  progress  of  reason,  and 
procrastinating  the  hour  of  reformation. 

Setting  aside  the  question,  whether  all,  or  most  of  the 
crimes  which  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  punishable  with 
death,  can,  *  under  any  possif/k  circumstances,  merit  that 
punishment,'  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  shew  that  many 
crimes  which  are  yet  exempted  from  capital  punishment  may, 
*  under  7nust  circumstances,'  be  deserving  of  severer  punish- 
ment than  many,  which  arc  rendered  capital  by  statute,  can  be 
deserving  of  *  under  ani/  circumstances.' 

*  Under  what  possible  circumstances,'  for  instance,  can  a 
shoplifter  or  a  pickpocket  be  put  on  a  level,  in  tlie  scale  of 
his  merits,  with  the  ruffian  who  commits  a  daring  assault  with 
jtitent  to  murder  or  to  ravish,  and  who,  though  he  has  failed, 
by  the  merest  hazard,  of  accomplishing  his  ultimate  design, 
may  have  subjected  the  intended  victim  of  it  to  every  inter- 
mediate aggravatitm  of  insult,  terror,  and  suffering?  Has  hell 
no  hotter  place  reserved  fur  the  cool  and  delibeiate  murderer, 
who  falsely  swears  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  than  for  him  whom  along  series  of  injury  and 
insult  has  stimulated  to  the  last  act  of  a  desperate  revenge,  or, 
who,  when  struggling  for  freedom,  has  casually  slain  an  officer 
of  the  law  ? 

How  many  actions  are  there,  which,  morally  considered, 
aflfect  the  peace  of  families,  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  ho- 
nour of  religion,  much  more  nearly  than  most  of  those  petty 
offences  against  which  the  law  launches  all  her  deadliest  thun- 
derbolts, and  which,  so  far  from  being  made  capital,  are  not 
even  nunibered  in  the  list  of  crimes  ?  Are  seduction  and 
adultery  less  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  less  pernicious  in 
tlieir  consequences  to  society,  less  contagious  in  th«ir  example, 
less  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  less  pregnant  with  misery  and 
wretchedness  ti>  their  imniediate  victims,  than  the  stealing  of 
a  horse,  or  the  coining  of  a  guinea  r 

Tlie  next  absertion  is  equally  unfounded  with  the  former. 
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What  stranger  to  the  practice  of  our  criminal  law  would  not 
be  led  to  suppose  from  it  that  llie  circumstances  of  every  of- 
fence are  subjected  to  the  grave  and  laborious  investigation  of 
all  the  asseiubled  sages  of  thf  law,  and  tliat  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  really  an  object  of  such  tender  care  in  the  sight  of 
government,  as  to  demand  the  most  vigilant  attention  lest  one 
inujecessary  sacrifice  be  otfeied,  or  one  unhappy  convict  suffer, 
vhose  ortenre,  when  scrupulously  measured,  is  found  to  fall 
^horl  of  one  uudeviating  line  of  guilt  and  danger  ?  How 
nearly  does  this  splendid  picture  approach  to  our  ideas  even  of 
Utopian  perfection  ?  How  far  is  it  from  corresponding,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  with  what  passes  daily  and  hourly  before  tlie 
eyes  of  the  most  inatttiitive  observer?  Where  is  this  anxious 
scrutiny,  this  profound  deli  be  ration,  this  patient  and  laborious 
balancing  of  justice,  this  tender  and  compassionate  regard  for 
die  life  of  man  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  allege  a  few  examples 
which  may  readily  emxigh  be  found  of  extraordinary  attention 
paid  to  cascK  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  where  the  public 
interest  has  been  strongly  excited,  or  powerful  iqtercessious 
made  for  the  offender,  or  the  royal  clemency  awakened  by 
these  or  other  fortuitously  concurrent  circumstances.  But 
how  is  it  witli  the  poor,  vulgar,  ignorant,  unfrieiKl«d,  every- 
day villains,  whose  crimes  are  too  clearly  proved  to  admit  of 
argument,  whose  situations  are  too  abject  or  too  common  to 
awaken  curiosity  {  Can  it  be  pretended  tliat  in  all,  or  in  most 
of  such  cases,  the  judge  has  power  or  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate, and  deliberate,  and  balance ;  or  that  he  is  not  often  in- 
fluenced by  some  casual  impression,  some  circumstance  of 
no  actual  importance,  some  partial  representation  of  others, 
ill  his  determination  whether  to  leave  lor  execution,  or  extend 
his  mercy  to  the  criu»inal  ?  We  mean  to  cast  no  reflection  on 
the  judges,  but  only  on  the  laws.  W^e  will  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  having  for  all 
our  twelve  judges,  uieu  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious 
as  well  as  of  the  most  extensive  and  unprejudiced  minds.  We 
believe  that,  in  general,  this  is  as  nearly  the  case  as  can  be 
consistently  with  the  necessary  imperfection  of  humanity.  But 
we  say  neve rtliel ess,  it  is  impossible  thai  men,  however  vir- 
tuous, upright,  and  able,  can  in  all,  or  in  most  of  the  cases 
that  conn;  before  their  cognizance,  perform  even  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  duty  which  Dr.  Paley  would  have  ua  believe  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  tliem. 

Could  Dr.  Paley  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
public  newspapers  when  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  *  few 
actually  suffer  death?'  Is  the  Tunnber  of  annual  sacrifices  tQ 
lAie  indiscriminate  rigour  of  our  criminal  law,  small  in  the  es- 
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titnation  of  the  philosopher,  or  of  the  patriot?  —  of  ant 
person,  in  short,  but  the  merest  pretender  to  the  science 
of  political  economy  ?  If,  however,  this  expression  be 
taken  as  comparative  only,  and  as  if  Dr.  Paley  meant  to 
assert  that  few  victims  are  made  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  offenders  who  elude 
its  vengeance,  we  are  quife  prepared  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to 
state  it  as  the  most  alarming  among  all  the  consequences  of 
that  bad  system  of  policy  which  we  wish  to  expose.  But 
then,  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is,  we  fear,  as  widely  at 
variance  with  the  truth  as,  in  another  view,  the  former  part  of 
it  would  be.  So  many  are  those  who  escape  the  law,  that 
*  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of  none,' 
as  they  ouglit  to  hang  over  them.  '  The  tenderness'  (that  is, 
the  inefficient  weakness)  *  of  the  law  is  taken  advantage  of;' 
and,  although  'the  life  of  the  subject'  is  unnecessarily  and 
wantonly  sacrificed  in  a  frightful  number  of  instances,  yet,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  it  '  is  spared'  infinitely  too  often  for  the 
salutary  purposes  of  *  restraint  and  intimidation.' 

We  cannot  now  proceed,  step  by  step,  to  point  out  the 
errors  with  which  the  remainder  of  this  celebrated  paragraph 
abounds,  and  think  it  sufficient  to  have  shewn  that  the  pre- 
mises are  utterly  unfounded  ;  whence  it  must  follow  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  unsupportable  by  any 
powers  of  reasoning.  The  general  argument,  however,  can- 
not be  too  frequently,  nor  too  variously,  exposed  to  refuta- 
tion. The  number  of  capital  punishments  does  not  prevent, 
but  on  the  contrary  greatly  encou'rages,  the  perpetration  of 
crimes.  For  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment,  and  not  the 
measure  of  it,  that  is  most  efficacious  towards  deterring  men 
from  the  commission  of  them. 

In  this  respect  (the  certainty  of  punishment),  it  is,  indeed, 
true  that  all  human  laws  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect. 
Many  crimes  are  committed  of  which  there  can  never  be  any 
evidence.  The  only  witnesses  to  the  perpetration  of  others 
may  die,  and  leave  their  tale  untold.  Vigilance,  and  disguise, 
and  flight,  may  prevent,  in  some  cases,  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection. In  others  the  forms  and  niceties  of  law  may  af- 
ford the  means  of  escape ;  but  all  these  various  necessary  di- 
minutions from  the  certainty  of  human  punishment  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  their  generalizing  influence  with  the  proba- 
bilities of  safety  afforded  by  that  peculiar  system  of  injustice, 
which  forms  the  topic  of  this  writer's  unqualified  eulo- 
gium.     It  is  owing  to  the  severity  of  our  laws,  that 

'  the  injured  through  compassion  will  oflen  forbear  to  progecute; 
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juries  through  compassion  will  sometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence; 
and  judges  through  compassion  will  respite  one  half  of  the  con- 
victs, and  recommend  them  to  royal  marcy.  Among  so  many 
chances  of  escaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks 
the  multituJe  thatsutfer;  he  boldly  engages  in  some  desperate 
attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  supply  bis  vices;  and  if  unex- 
pectedly the  hand  of  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  those  laws 
which  long  impunity  bad  taught  him  to  contemn.' 

This  is  not  the  hasty  opinion  of  ^  speculative  reformer,  but 
the  sound  and  unanswerable  couclusion  of  an  English  judge, 
than  whom  no  man  has  ever  attained  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  our  national  jurisprudence,  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  general  excellence; 
whose  commcniaries  ou  tlie  laws  of  his  country,  the  more 
they  are  examined,  the  more  accurate  and  instructive  they  will 
be  found,  and  though  they  are  in  the  hands  and  mouths  of  all, 
have  never  been  duly  appretiated  as  containing  the  most  use- 
ful practical  suggestions  for  the  reformation  of  those  laws 
where  they  are  most  glaringly  erroneous  and  defective. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  policy ;  now  for  that  of  jus- 
tice. The  discretion  vested  in  our  judges  is  the  only  ground 
on  which  any  pretension-  to  the  justice  of  our  present  sys- 
tem can  be  at  all  supported.  But  here  we  may  venture  to 
ask,  to  what  purpose  are  laws  enacted  but  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  discretion  in  matters  of  political  importance  \  Are 
not  those  laws  in  theory  the  most  perfect,  which,  providing 
for  the  comprehension  cf  every  distnict  case,  leave  nothing  at 
all  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  i  We  know  that  this  is  in 
practice  impossible.  The  particular  circumstances  of  every 
case  cannot  be  reached  by  any  system  of  laws,  however  various 
and  extensive  in  their  operation.  But  it  sounds  rather  strange 
to  hear  imputed,  as  a  ground  of  commendation  in  laWs,  that 
very  ingredient  the  absolu^  xlusiou  of  which  is  es'cntial  to 
their  theoretical  perfection.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  every 
prince  and  magistrate  were  equally  incapable  either  of  vice  or 
error  iu  .  the  administration  of  government,  then  indeed  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  laws  whatever.  But  admit  that 
laws  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  also  the 
expediency  of  such  laws  as  shall  be  in  the  fewest  possible  in- 
stances liable  to  the  caprice,  or  to  the  discretion,  or  in  any 
respect  to  the  modification  and  coutroul,  of  those  who  are  not 
the  masters  of  the  law,  but  its  servants. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  uniformity  in  the  operations 
^a  law  is  essential  to  the  .justice  of  its  execution— that  the 
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same  offence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  ought  to  meet 
with  the  same  measure  of  chastisement.  What  then  is  the 
consequence  of  vesting  this  large  discretionary  power  in  the 
judges  ?  Must  it  not,  and  does  ii  not  in  fact,  often  happen,  that 
^  one  judge  dooms  to  death,  while  in  an  arljoining  county,  at  the 
very  same  time,  another  judge  recommends  to  mercy,  under 
similar  or,  perhaps,  under  more  criminal  circumstances  ?  Nay, 
is  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  same  man  so  invariable  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  he  may  not  sentence  one  day  to  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  the  very  person  whom  ho  would  let  off, 
the  next,  at  the  small  price  of  a  two  months'  confinement? — 
That  he  may  refuse  a  respite  in  the  morning,  and  be  inclined 
to  exert  his  fullest  privilege  of  remission  in  the  afternoon  ? 

These,  and  similar  arguments,  a[)peared  so  convincing  to 
the  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  executive  Justice,"  published  in 
the  year  1785,*  to  inspire  him  with  an  idea  which  wc  should 
stigmatise  with  the  terms  of  strange,  extravagant,  and  incre- 
dible, had  it  not  for  the  lime  actually  produced  considerable 
sensation,  even  among  those  principally  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  penal  laws.  To  remedy  the  obvious  ill 
consequences  of  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  laws,  he  pro- 
poses to  divest  the  judges  of  their  discretionary  power,  leaving 
the  laws  as  they  are,  or  even  increasing  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  those  which  denounce  the  punishment  of  death  against 
offenders.  By  this  plan  he  persuades  himself  that  the  number 
not  only  of  outrages  committed,  but  of  capital  punishments 
also,  wQuld  eventually,  nay,  almost  instantaneously  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  world  at  last  be  purified  from  the  contagion  of 
all  those  offences  which  the  law  thinks  proper  to  distinguish 
from  other  offences  by  the  name  of  '*  Crimes.''^ 


*  The  substance  of  this  sophistical  tract  is  also  reprinted  in  Mr.  Monta- 
gu's book,  as  well  as  of  another  which  was  »oon  afterwards  published  in  an- 
swer to  it.     The  latter  ia  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  performance. 

■}•  Varilias,  the  uiostunphilosophical  writer  that  ever  pretended  tp  theoha- 
racter  of  an  historian,  eulogizing  the  severe  administration  of  Charles  Count 
ofCharolois,  governor  of  Holland  nnder  his  father  Philip  the  Good,  says, 
*  Les  grans  chemins  de  la  Hollandeetoient  hideiix  par  ia  nmltitude  dts  sup- 
pliciez  que  I'on  y  exposoit,  parce  qu'on  u'y  laissoitfafre  impiiacinewt  aucune 
injure  a  pi-rsonne,  et  chacun  ponvoit  aller  sans  <:raint(^  ou  ii  lui  plaisoit  e6 
emporter  ses  biens  avec  lui.'  This  is  ns  if  we  should  say,  ten  thousand  per- 
sons suffered  for  the  crime  of  rebellion  kinder  the  nisfn  of  Herttry  the 
Fourth,  and  therefore  no  rei§n  was  ever. so  undisturbed  by  rebels,  or,  the 
corpse  of  Abershaw  was  suspended  in  chains  upon  \\  inibicdon  Oommon  ; 
so  that  all  men  travelled  from  Richmond  to  London  without  fear  of  hi^^h-way 
robbery.  Compare  this  passage  with  that  already  quoted  from  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  it  will  only  jerve  to  prove  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  where 
he  ex[)eriment  of  undistinguishing  severity  lias  been  tried,  it  has  been  fyiD^ 
q'liiHy  ifleffii,'aciouS, 
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To  evince  the  futility  of  reasonin;;  like  this,  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  have  recour&e  to  argument,  since  it  is  sufficient- 
ly overset  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  facts.  'J'be  experi- 
ment suggested  has  actually  been  tried,  and  the  result  of  the 
trial  is  quite  decisive  as  to  its  expediency.  During  the  reign 
ol'  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  discretion  now  reposed  in  the  judges 
was,  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  unknown,  and  execu- 
tion followed  conviction  with  as  much  certainty  as  this  writer 
could  possibly  desire.  Yet  at  that  period,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  'Men  were 
hanged  so  fast  that  there  were  sometimes  more  than  twenty 
on  a  gibbet.'  The  Huthor  of  the  *  'J'houijlits'  would  doubtless 
join  in  the  wonder  expressed  by  the  Lu«;lish  lawyer,  *  tliat 
since  so  few  escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves  left.' 
I'he  truly  just  and  philosophical  reason  assigned  by  the  vener- 
able cliancellor  of  England  might  alone  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him ;  but  when  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  succes- 
sive ages,  which  have  sutiiciently  proved,  that  the  undue  seve- 
rity of  a  punishment,  is  the  surest  methini  to  render  it  incft'ec- 
tual,  it  nmst  ultimately  persuade  the  most  prejuihced  tiieorist 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice.  Ihe  unanswerable 
result  of  this  evidence  is,  that  to  carry  the  existing  laws  into 
effect  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  increase,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  number  of  offenders,  and  that  in  a  most  ra- 
pid progression.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  The  discreti(Ni 
vested  in  the  judges  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal,  chance 
of  escape  to  the  criminal.  'I'he  unwillingness  to  prosecute  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  and  to  convict  on  the  part  of  the 
jtiry,  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  readiness  of  the  judge  to  par- 
don when  convicted.  While  the  judge  retains  his  remitting 
power,  this  hesitation  on  the  part  oftbe  community  and  of  tiie 
jury  will  be  much  less  operative  tlran  if  that  |)ower  were  re- 
moved, for  now,  unwilling  as  a  man  may  be  to  bring  a  fel- 
low-creature to  his  trial  of  life  and  death  for  an  (»ft"encc  evi- 
dently disproj)ortioned  to  the  punishment,  that  unwillingness  is 
to  a  great  degr§e  removed  by  the  belief  that,  I'ven  if  convicted, 
the  culprit  will  not  ultimately  suffer  the  punishment  which  the 
law  intlicts.  Take  away  the  discretionary  power,  and  you  will 
then  see  the  real  consequences  of  disproportionate  laws.  All 
the  minor  offences  which  the  law  subjects  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  many  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  nature  also,  if  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  or  properties  of  luiiiuuie  and  mer- 
ciful men,  will  pass  unpunished  altogether ;  while  the  gal- 
lows will  groan  with  the  weight,  not  of  those  the  aggravated 
nature  of  whoije  crimes  calls  for  the  severest  ineasuru  of  ju*- 
>ice,  but  of  those  tvho,  be  the  nature  of  their  offenceij  what  it 
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may,  have  offended  against  the  unfeeling  and  vindictive  part  of 
mankind.  And  thus  a  bloody  sacrifice  will  be  offered  up,  not 
to  justice,  but  to  the  demons  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  penal  code  seems  now,  then, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  vtry  simple  proposition.  The  existing 
laws  would,  without  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
judges,  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect  proposed  by  their 
enactment.  Retaining  the  discretionary  power,  they  are  still 
inadequate  to  that  effect.  The  laws  must  therefore  be  altered, 
in  order  to  render  them  effectual. 

It  is  equally  evident  from  all  which  has  gone  before,  that 
this  alteration  must  not  be  an  incomplete  and  partial  modifica- 
tion, but  a  reform  of  the  whole  system,  whether  it  be  effected 
all  at  once,  or  by  gradual  and  hard- wrung  concessions. 

It  is  also  equally  evident,  that  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  reform  is  to  proceed,  must  be  the  doctrine  of  a  proportion 
between  crimes  and  punishments.  When^once  men  are 
brought  to  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reform,  then  will 
arise  a  variety  of  considerations  as  to  the  measures  most  ex- 
pedient for  rendering  it  effectual.  But  those  who  have  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart  should  not,  and  we  trust  will 
not,  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  and  complication  of  the 
task  they  have  undertaken,  from  pursuing  its  accomplishment 
with  unremitting  zeal  and  energy.  We  most  heartily  unite 
with  the  author  of  Characters  of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,' 
in  the  wish  that  this  reform  might  be  accomplished  at  once, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  existing  code,  and  the  instantaneous 
substitution  of  a  new  one,  founded  on  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  just  established,  and  previously  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  all  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  in 
the  nation.  But,  persuaded  as  we  are,  that  from  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  men,  there  would 
arise  in  the  present  state  of  sociiety  so  many  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  realization  of  this  magnificent  idea,  we  contem- 
plate, with  a  more  chastized  pleasure  perhaps,  but  still  with 
much  greater  confidence  of  ultimate  success,  the  gradual  and 
cautious  advances  towards  reform  which  are  now  making  in 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation,  by  those  whom  we  can- 
not but  believe  to  be  impressed  with  the  same  sense  as  our- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  much  more  extensive  and  general 
alterations. 

The  temperate  and  steady  advocates  of  reform  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  the  progress  of  that  great  measure,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade — through  what  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties, apparently  insurmountable,  its  patrons  were  obliged 
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in  its  first  infancy  to  struggle — how  much  ivas  said,  and  how 
little  done,  for  years  foHowing  years  from  the  first  proposal 
of  it,  towards  its  ultimate  accomplishment — how  concessions 
were  extorted,  drop  hv  drop,  from  the  hard  bowels  of  self- 
interest  and  avarice — how,  session  after  session,  the  foundations 
of  that  iniquitous  system  were  gradually  sapped  and  weakened 
— till  at  last  the  whole  detestable  fabric  fell  to  the  ground,  at 
a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  so  prepared  for  the  event, 
that  the  final  crash  of  its  downfall  produced  a  much  slighter 
general  sensation  than  accompanied  every  preliminary  attack 
upon  its  existence. 

Our  views  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  previous  ques-^ 
tion,  which  must  first  be  sifted  and  understood  thoroughly 
before  any  plan  of  extensive  practical  improvement  can  be 
brought  forward  witli  the  prospect  of  success.  We  caunot 
conclude  this  article  without  remarking,  that  the  promulgation 
of  penal  statutes  is  a  measure  which  deserves  the  most  serious 
attention.  Several  imaginary  difiiculties  and  inconsistencies 
have  indeed  been  mentioned  as  impediments  to  this  proposed 
])romulgation.  But  we  would  ask,  supposing  it  were  provided 
that  each  new  penal  act  of  the  legislature  shall  in  future, 
immediately  on  the  termination  of  every  session,  be  affixed  ia 
tlie  most  conspicuous  place  of  every  market-town  in  the  king- 
dom ;  or  that  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  magistrates  of  certain 
districts  throughout  the  country  to  read  them  publicly  to  the 
people ;  or  that  the  same  duty  be  imposed  on  the  clergyman 
of  every  parish  during  so  many  successive  Sundays,  after 
morning  service  throughout  the  year ;  where,  in  the  name  of 
Justice,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  execution  any 
of  these  imagined  ordinances  ;  or,  (to  render  the  scheme  yet 
more  effectual)  all  of  them  conjointly  i  Our  penal  statutes, 
numerous  as  they  are,  do  not  amount  to  so  alarming  a  number 
in  every  session  as  to  produce  any  great  inconvenience  in  such 
a  plan  upon  that  score ;  and  if  "  a  poacher"  should  happen  to 
be  instructed  by  it  in  the  penalties  incurred  by  "  a  delinquent 
in  matters  of  public  account;"  or  a  pubhc  accountant  be  taught 
the  consequences  to  result  from  **  the  wiring  of  hares,"  although 
we  allow  that  the  information  so  acquired  will  in  both  cases 
be  probably  superHuous,  we  canuot  think  that  the  possibility 
of  a  little  superfluous  knowledge  is  such  a  miMchief,  as  to  out- 
weigh the  great  positive  good  which  nmst  arise  from  giving  to 
all  men  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  law  so  far  as  itrespects 
Uiemselves. 

VN'e  must  now  close  our  remarks  on  a  subject,  the  import- 
artce  of  which  has  iuduced  us  to  make  this  article  an  exception 
to  our  general  rule  of  criticism,  and  to  write  an  essay  rather 
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than  a  review,  sincerely  rejoicing  if  what  we  have  written  maY 
influence  a  single  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  reader  to  pursur 
the  inquiry  which  it  is  intended  to  promote.  Mr.  Montagu'* 
book  is  only,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  selection  from  the  writings 
of  others.  Some  important  publications  on  the  same  subject 
have  not  been  noticed  by  him  ;  others  have  been  too  httle 
used.  Nevertheless,  then;  seem  to  be  few  arguments  of  lead- 
ing previous  importance  that  are  not  fully  digested,  and  even 
exhausted,  in  some  of  the  various  extracts  which  it  contains, 
and  therefore  our  recommendation  of  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
uninformed  reader,  is  strong  and  unqualified. 

*  It  was  published,'  as  Mr.  M.  informs  us  in  a  short  and 
sensible  preface,  '  at  the  request  of  a  society,  whose  object  is 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  respecting  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline ;'  and  wc  are  sub- 
sequently advertized  that  *any  references  or  communications 
on  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received,  directed  to  1.  Lan- 
caster, Borough  Road.'  Mr.  M.  ought,  however,  for  general 
information,  to  have  explained  more  at  large  the  nature  and 
ends  of  this  institution,  which  are  probably  known  to  few. 

With  the  emphatic  address  of  Sir  Kdward  Coke  to  the 
readers  of  his  second  Institute,  which  Mr.  M.  has  very  aptly 
chosen  fot  the  winding-up  of  his  own  preface,  we  shall  also 
conclude  the  present  article.  After  glancing  at  the  indubitable 
principle  that  all  true  justice  is  merely  preventive,  the  vene- 
rable lawyer  thus  proceeds — 

'  But  the  consideration  of  that  preventing  justice  were 
worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
expert  and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  the  same,  as  the 
text  saith,  Ut  henedicat  eis  Domirms.  Blessed  shall  he  be 
that  layeth  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  more  blessed  that 
proceeds  in  it,  most  of  all  that  finishelh  it,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  nation.' 


Art.  VI. — A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of 
the  French  Governmeni,  including  a  Fiew  of  the  Tax^ 
ation  of  the  French  Empire:  Jiy  an  American  latelif 
returned  from  Europe.     London,   Longman,  1810.  pp. 

THE  principal  object  of  the  present  work  appears  to  be  to 
deter  the  Americans  from  an  alliance  with  France,  by  a  picture 
of  French  despotism.  This  admonition  does  not  seem  to  be 
either  unseasonable  or  superfluous.     Ever  since  the  establish- 
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ment  of  American  independence,  there  has  been  a  powerful 
French  faction  in  the  United  States,  or  a  party,  Nvhose  objKt 
it  has  been  to  promote  the  interest  of  France  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  revohition,  which  caused 
a  sensation  like  that  of  an  electric  shock  in  this  country,  was 
visibly  felt  in  America.  It  operated  very  powerfully  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  popular  mind  in  the  United  States ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  created  a  predilection  for  France,  it  tended 
to  generate  an  increased  animosity  towards  this  country.  The 
different  revolutionary  governments  in  France  have  sedulously 
laboured,  through  the  medium  of  their  ministers  and  emissa- 
ries in  the  United  States,  to  promote  a  rupture  between  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain.  France,  as  if  relying  on  the  strength 
of  her  interest  with  the  populace  of  America,  has  at  times 
treated  the  government  of  that  country  with  a  degree  of  in- 
sult and  of  arrogance,  which  has  hardly  ever  been  shewn  even 
by  a  superior  potentate  to  one  of  his  crouching  vassals. — 
Alost  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  conlemptuous  conduct 
of  the  French  ambassador,  M.  (ienet,  towards  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  Ameiica.  The  moderation  of  Washington 
and  of  Adams  with  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  men  of 
property  in  that  country,  preserved  it  from  a  desolating  war, 
ur  from  the  horrors  of  a  second  and  more  democratic  revo- 
lution. 

When  Buonaparte  deposed  the  directory,  and  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  his  conduct  towards  the  United  States 
was  characterized  by  the  same  spirit,  and  impelled  by  the  same 
designs  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
troul  and  intimidate  the  government  of  the  country  by  means 
of  a  faction,  either  in  his  pay,  or  at  least  under  his  influence. 
And  if  America  have  npt  been  hitherto  precipitated  into  a 
war  with  this  country,  the  effect  has  been  owing  less  to  the 
want  of  menace  and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  France,  or  of 
inclination  on  the  part  of  a  noisy  and  tumultuous  parly  in 
America,  than  of  a  prudent  sense  of  weakness  in  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  expense  of  a  contest  with  this  coun- 
try, or  to  encounter  the  tremendous  hostility  of  the  British 
marine. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  the  American  govern- 
ment seem  for  thw  most  part  to  have  crouched  with  servile 
complaisance  beneath  the  most  domineering  pretensions  of  the 
IVeiich  emperor,  they  have  uniformly  exhibited  (he  most  pe- 
tuliujt  and  swaggering  demeanour,  when  any  conciliatory  over- 
tures have  been  made  by  this  country.  JJut  this  blustering 
violence  of  their  populace. and  their  councils  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  indication  of  their  weakness  and  their  cow- 
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ardice.  We  by  no  means  pretend  to  justify  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government  towards  the  United  States, 
but  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  French  during  the 
same  period,  we  cannot  bui  tliink  that  it  appears  a  bright 
specimen  of  political  moderation.  When  at  the  same  time 
we  contrast  the  different  lines  of  conduct  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  towards  this  country  and  towards 
France  ;  when  we  consider  the  outrageous  calumnies  which 
have  been  vented  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  obsequious 
pusillanimity  which  has  been  shown  to  IVance,  we  cannot  but 
condemn  both  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  American 
republic.  In  the  present  long  and  arduous  conflict  between 
this  country  and  revolutionary  France,  there  has  for  the  most 
part  appeared  a  very  partial  leaning  towards  FVance  in  the 
popular  opinions  and  political  measures  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  sufficiently  quick- 
sighted  in  their  views  of  individual  emolument,  have  in  this 
instance  strangely  mistaken  the  true  direction  of  their  national 
interest.  The  triumph  of  Great  Britain  over  the  towering 
ambition  of  Buonaparte,  ought  to  be  the  patriotic  prayer  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  who  wishes  for  the 
independence  of  his  country.  F'or,  if  Great  Britain  should 
be  ultimately  compelled  to  succumb  beneath  the  ascendant 
destiny  of  Napoleon,  the  liberties  of  America  would  be  soon 
either  annihilated,  or  forced  back,  like  the  Indians  of  old  by 
the  new  settlers,  into  the  western  wilds.  The  British  marine, 
little  as  the  turbulent  leaders  of  the  Gallic  faction  in  America 
may  think,  is  the  only  real  barrier  between  them  and  the  con- 
quering eagles  of  the  FVench  emperor.  Even  the  broad  At- 
lantic itself  would  present  but  few  obstacles  to  Napoleon's 
lust  of  subjugation,  if  the  British  navy  were  not  placed  hi  his 
way.  Were  the  navy  of  Britain  ever  unfortunately  rendered 
inferior  to  that  of  FVance,  Buonaparte  would  not  be  long  ere 
he  sent  his  legions  to  reduce  the  northern  and  southern  countries 
of  the  new  world.  The  mind  of  this  singular  personage  is 
of  that  despotic  quality,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  consci- 
ousness of  a  spark  of  liberty  or  independence  in  either  he- 
misphere which  his  mercenaries  could  extinguish.  It  is  the 
uavy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  that  unrivalled  superiority  on  the 
seas,  which  is  so  much  the  theme  of  Gallic  invective,  which 
is,  at  present,  the  only  safeguard  of  the  western  world  from 
the  gripe  of  France. 

V/e  think  then  that  the  present  writer  deserves  some  credit 
at  least,  for  his  endeavour  to  dispel  the  perilous  delusion  of 
hh  countrymen  respecting  the  real  designs  of  FVance,  to  expose 
the  real  projects  which  occupy  the  ambitious  mind  of  Buona- 
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parte, and  to  impress  them  with  an  awful  dread,  and  a  lively  ab- 
Ijorrencc  of  the  hideous  tyranny  which  he  exercises  in  France, 
and  in  every  region  which  is  subjected  to  his  arbitrary  will. 

France  has  long  cherished  the  project  of  universal  domi- 
nion. Xjouh  the  X  [V.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  inflamed 
with  the  desire  as  much  as  Buonaparte  in  the  nineteenth  ;  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  been  more  restrained  by  any  sense  of 
justice  or  oj"  humanity  in  the  pursuit.  But  the  means  which 
Louis  possessed  of  achieving  his  unprincipled  project  hap- 
pened to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  star  of 
his  destiny  was  more  clouded  by  adverse  occurrences  than  that 
of  the  Corsican  has  hitherto  been.  The  spirit  of  lawless 
domination  which  was  fostered  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XIV. 
has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  that  of  liis  successors,  each 
of  whom  possessed  the  will  rather  ihan  the  capacity  to  pro- 
secute his  designs,  till  tlie  revolution  gave  birth  to  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  produced  men  as  ambitious  as  any  in  the  line 
of  Capet,  while  the  power  of  executing  their  designs  was 
increased  an  hundredfold  by  the  resources  which  the  revolu- 
tion put  in  their  power,  and  by  the  blind  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, which  turned  into  the  channel  of  military  enthusiasm, 
have  produced  an  aggregate  of  national  force,  which  mocks 
a!l  the  ttiorts  of  former  calculation.  The  committee  of 
public  safety  and  the  directory  made  a  tremendous  use  of 
this  power,  but,  with  them,  it  was  rather  exercised  in  ephe- 
meral ravage  than  in  durable  conquest.  But  Buonaparte 
exceeds  all  his  revolutionary  predecessors  in  the  application 
of  those  instruments  of  destruction  whieii  were  forged  on  the 
mighty  anvil  of  the  revolution.  The  plans  of  Buonaparte  are 
better  conceived,  more  maturely  digested,  and  more  vigor- 
ously executed  than  those  of  the  persons  who  previously 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  revolutionary  France.  All  that  he  does, 
is  done  on  a  plan.  It  is  a  system  of  action  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  parts,  but  the  succeeding  is  seldom  disclosed 
till  the  previous  design  has  been  accomplished.  The  final 
object  of  all  his  labovirs,  the  ultimate  drift  of  his  ambitious 
schemes  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  but  the  progressive  details, 
the  shifting  scenes  of  the  great  tragedy,  are  involved  in  a  mys* 
terious  obscurity  which  increases  apprehension,  while  it  tends 
to  elude  tiie  efforts  of  counteraction.  In  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  his  plans,  he  appears  to  be  the  sole  depository 
of  his  own  secrets  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  even  his  most 
intimate  counsellors  know  what  he  means  next  to  do,  before 
the  time  has  arrived  for  it  to  be  done.  As  Demosthenes 
said  of  Philip,  he  possesses  great  advantages  over  his  enemies 
in  tb«  entire  unity  of  deliberation  aod  action,  which  is  centered 
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in  the  satne  individual.  Universal  dominion,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  is  evidently  his  ultimate  aim  ;  though  we  cannot  precisely 
divine  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it,  v\'hich  he  has  no  doubt 
often  revolved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  jjis  own  mind.  Towards 
the  dominion  of  the  seas,  he  has  hitherto  fortunately  made  but 
litth'.  progress  ;  but  towards  the  domination  of  the  land,  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  is  comprehended  iu  the  map  of  Europe, 
be  has  advanced,  and  is  still  advancing  by  long  and  rapid 
strides.  All  the  old  crazy  governments  of  the  European  con- 
tinent seem  either  falling  before  him,  or  tottering  to  their  fall. 
He  keeps  gohjg  forth  in  the  pride  of  his-istrc  uglh,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Aud  what  renders  his  victories  the  more 
terrible,  is,  the  regular  system  which  he  pursues  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  (Conquests  as  he  proceeds.  Tiiough  his  is  a  character 
of  enterprise,  it  is  not  one  of  temerity.  He  undertakes  more 
than  almost  any  ambitious  chieftain  dared  to  conceive  before  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  neglects  no  precaution  against  for- 
tuitous reverses,  no  possible  means  which  can  prevent  that 
re-action,  which  uiight  suddenly  overturn  the  mighty  fabric 
which  he  has  reared,  and  lay  his  glory  in  the  dust. 

The  conquests  of  Napoleon  are  not  casual  and  desultory, 
tliey  are  parts  of  a  system  ;  they  are  intimately  connected  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  they  are  no  sooner  made  than  they  are 
identihed  in  one  scheme  for  their  preservation,  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  putting  all  Europe  in  chains,  one  link  will  be  so 
closely  cemented  with  another,  and  the  whole  will  be  cramped 
together,  not  only  with  so  much  force,  but  po  much  art,  that 
the  several  parts  will,  we  fear^  cohere  too  strongly  together  to 
te  readily  dissolved. 

The  aggrandizen)ent  of  one  man,  proceeding  in  such  a  re- 
gular and  preconcerted  scheme,  may  well  be  an  object  of 
horror  and  alarm,  not  only  to  Europe  but  to  America,  not 
only  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Erom  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
that  of  the  Erench  revolution,  what  has  been  called  the  ba- 
lunce  ofpozcer,  preserved  Enr^^pe  from  individual  domination. 
The  different  states,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  though  very 
pnt  qual  in  extent,  in  popiilation,  and  resources,  were  yet  pre- 
served in  some  degree  of  equilibriu.m  by  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, and  a  common  desire  to  prevent  the  decided  prepon- 
derance of  any  single  power.  Thus,  the  independence  of  the 
weaker  states  was  preserved  by  a  sort  of  local  compact  among 
9II  the  rest ;  or  by  a  conviction  in  the  larger  powers  who 
might  be  disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  that  it  coiild  not  he 
eifected  without  the  determined  resistance  of  their  competitors 
fpr  pre-emiuence  iu  the  scale  of  European  influence.    This 
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svstem,  U'ljich,  while  it  lasted,  was  certainly  favourable  to 
the  independence  of  nations,  and  constituted  a  sort  of  public 
law,   the    principles  oi   which    the    ditferent    governments 
seemed  respectively  to  acknowledge,  was  first  impaired  by  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  the  unprincipled  junction  of 
three  great  powers  ;  while  the  other  states  of  Europe  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  independeiKe  of  every  part  of  lh« 
great  confeiieracy  of  nations,  acquiesced  with  a  criminal  indif>- 
ference  in  the  infamous  spoliation.  The  example  of  destroying 
an  independent  state,  merely  because  it  was  too  weak  to  revisit 
the  attack,  which   was  set  by  the  regular  governmetUs  of 
Berlin,  of  Vienna,  and  St.  Pelersburgh,  was  copied,  not  with 
a  servile  h^nd,  but  with  u  great  mixture  of  original  daring,  by 
|he  governors  of  rLVoliitionary  France,     if  th«  other  more 
regular  governmeuts  had  not  begun  the  practice,  we  believe 
that  even  tlie   French  rcvolutiunistti  would  have  exhibited  t 
little  more  difBdencc  in  making  the  attempt.     But  one  ex* 
^mple  seemed  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  pulliatc  similar  exerttons 
of  lawless  aggre(>sion.     it  is  in  some  d«^greu  pleasing  to:i9e» 
fleet,  that  the  atrocious  violalioli  of  Ponsh  independence  by 
the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and   Uussian  governments  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes,  which  rendered  them  so  weak  in. the 
subsequent  struggle  with  France.     Had  Poland,  instead  of 
/being  erased  from  tlie  list  of  nations,  been  secured  iu  her 
liberties  aud  independence,  the  courts  of  Beiiin,  of  Vienna, 
and  of  St.  Petcrsburgli  would   have  always  had  a  useful  ally  ' 
in  the  hour  of  need.     Injustire,  whether  it  be  practised  by 
individuals,   or  by  nations,  always  ultimately  m<!ets  with  its 
desert.     The  vials  of  ven^ancc  have  been  largely  poured  out 
on  many  of  the  continental  powers,  whose  governments  had 
long  des'pised  the  principles  of  justice  aqd  humanity.     Evep 
the  towering  dynasty  of  Napoleon  must,'soooer  or  later,  eicf 
pect  tlie  hour  of  retribution ! 

At  present,  the  mighty  preponderance  of  France  over  the 
prostrate  uatious  of  Europe  seems  calculated  for  permanence. 
It  appears  a  solid  fabric, and  constructed  by  a  skilful  architect ; 
but  still  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  erected  on  the  sandy 
basis  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  thoi^i  it  may  this 
moment  lift  its  awful  height  to  the  skies,  it  may  the  next  be 
orumbled  into  atoms,  and  vanish  like  a  dream. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  the  tremepdous  extension 
of  the  French  power  has  not  beep  so  much  owing  to  chancy 
as  to  a  deliberate  scheme  of  action  long  cherished,  steadily 
pursued,  and  at  last  favoured  in  its  execution  by  the  corrupt 
and  imbecile  state  of  the  old  governments,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of   able   and  upright  men    m  the  cabinets  of 
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Europe.  The  only  probable  opportunities  which  have  been 
lately  offered  of  cheeking  tlie  aggrandisrement  of  France,  have 
been  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Spain.  In  the  'lyrol  the  effort  was 
vigorous;  but,  though  there  was  a  super-abundance  of  cou- 
rage, there  was  a  paucity  of  numbers ;  and  above  all,  a  scan- 
dalous dereliction  of  aid  by  the  Austrian  ministry.  The 
enthusiasm,  which  glowed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  if 
it  had  been  supported  by  timely  assistance,  would  have  effected 
the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the  Gallic  yoke.  The 
French  sustained  several  severe  and  sanguinary  defeats  in  that 
country  ;  and  Marshals  Ney  and  Le  Febvre  can  attest  the 
desperate  valour  of  those  hardy  mountaineers,  whom  the 
emperor  of  Austria  nevertheless  abandoned  to  their  inercilesg 
foe,  with  a  pusilhtnimity  which  shews  him  worthy  of  every 
humiliation  which  he  has  yet  experienced,  or  which  may  still 
be  left  for  him  to  experience,  in  Spain,  if  wise  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  the 
French  could  not  have  maintained  themselves  in  that  country ; 
and  there  would  been  a  re- action  which  vvould  probably  have 
extended  itself  beyond  the  Pyr'.nees.  But  France  has  uni- 
formly grown  greater  and  greater,  not  more  by  her  own  efforts 
than  by  the  folly  of  her  enemies. 

The  author  of  thi.s  pamphlet  exhibits  the  folloM-ing  picture 
of  the  military  propensities  of  the  French  government,  an^ 
pf  their  accprd  with  the  general  vanity  of  the  people. 

*  Throughout  all  Franco,  the  note  of  military  preparation 
drowns  every  other  indication  of  activity — and  the  thirst  of  con-r 
quest  appears  to  supersede  every  other  desire.  In  the  capital, 
all  the  faculties  of  tliought  and  action  which  either  individuaU 
or  public  bodies  can  furnish  in  aid  of  the  general  design,  arc  ap- 
plied and  disciplined  with  a  regular  ar{d  etfective  subserviency, 
\vhich  to  me  was  truly  astonishing.  I  found  on  all  sides,  an 
unity  of  views,— an  activity  in  planning  and  systematizing  the 
devices  of  ambition,— an  eagerness  for  the  issue,  and  a  sanguine 
assurance  of  success, — almost  incredible,  and  more  like  the  effects 
pf  revolutionary  frenzy,  than  those  of  a  concert  between  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  an  audacious  tyrant,  and  tlie  active  talents 
and  natural  propensities  of  a  body  of  trembling  slaves.  From 
the  pomr^iencepfient  pf  the  revolution  particularly,  emissaries 
have  been  scattered  pver  Eiirope  in  order  to  study  and  delineate 
its  geographical  face.  The  Ijarvest  of  their  labours,  now  depo- 
sited in  Paris,  has  furnished  the  imperial  government  with  5^ 
knowledge  of  the  territory  of  the  other  powers,  much  more  mi- 
nute and  accurate  than  that  which  the  latter  themselves  possess, 
The  Depot  de  la  Guerre  occupies,  unremittingly,  several  hundred 
piprks  in  tracing  maps  apd  qollectirjg  topographical  details,  tq 
lljjnister  to  the  military  purposes  of  the  gjovernment.    All  th$ 
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prcat  estates  of  Spain  were  marked  and  parceled  out  lon;^  before 
the  last  invasion  of  tJiat  country, — and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  those  of  England  are  equally  well  known  and  already 
partitioned. 

*  Tlie  idea  of  unlimited  sway  is  studiously  kept  before  the  public 
mind, — and  the  future  empire  of  France  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  exultinf^ly  proclaimed,  in  all  the  songs  cF  the  theatres  and 
in  public  discourses  of  every  description.  Even  the  gaunt  and 
ra<,rjjed  beinors,  who  prowl  about  the  streets  and  infest  the  ni;^ht- 
cellars  of  Paris; — the  famished  outcasts, — many  of  wiioin  are 
men  of  decent  exterior  and  advanced  age,  beggared  by  the  revo- 
lution,— who  haunt  the  Bouvtlaids  and  public  gardens,  in  order 
to  enjoy,  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  enlivening  warmth  which 
their  poverty  denies  them  at  liome, — and  who,  by  their  wan 
and  melancholy  aspect,  excite  the  horror  and  compassion  of  a 
stranger — all  appear  to  forget,  fur  a  moment,  their  own  miseries, 
in  aiuicipaling  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  empirr,  and  con- 
templating; Paris,  in  pr<»;peclive,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
The  inhabilanls  of  the  country  and  of  the  provincial  cities,— 
whose  condition  the  war  renders  niiserable  beyond  description, 
and  who  secretly  invoke  the  bitterest  curses  on  their  rulers, — are, 
nevertheless,  (for  such  is  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
people)  not  without  their  share  in  the  general  avidity  for  power; 
and,  when  the  sense  of  their  wretchedness  does  not  press  too 
strongly  upon  them,  can  even  consent  to  view  the  extension  of 
the  national  influence  and  renown  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
benefit.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  artthor  is  quite  correct  in  what 
be  says  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  country-people  or  pea^ 
santry  in  France.  That  the  iidiabitants  of  the  cities  may  and 
do  sulfer  very  much  from  t!ie  almost  total  stagnation  of  com- 
merce we  can  readily  allow ;  but  if  we  may  credit  other  accounts, 
the  peasantry  are  in  a  much  more  comfortable  condition  than 
they  were  before  the  revolution.  All  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  are  in  great  abnndance,  and  France  in  no  period  of 
her  national  existence  had  ever  a  greater  surplus  of  corn  and 
Avine.  To  us,  who  are  obliged  to  rely  on  other  countries  for  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  staff"  of  life,  and  who  are  liable  to  great 
distress  without  foreign  supplies,  this  must  appear  a  state  of 
independent  affluence.  The  law  of  conscription  must  fall 
very  heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  more  indeed 
than  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  but  even  this  evil  is 
probably  exaggerated  beyond  its  natural  size.  Nor  supposing 
it  ever  so  great,  is  it  unaccompanied  with  certain  means  of 
alleviation  which  do  not  operate  in  other  places.  The  5cmrc 
is  limited,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  prospect  of  emolu> 
iQent  and  dibtiactlon  while  it  lasts, 
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The  author  of  this  pamphlet  gives  the  following  account 
of  Buonaparte's  original  project  for  the  seizure  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Spain. 

*  More  than  two  years  ago,  durinfjmy  residence  in  Paris,  I  had 
occasion  to  know  that  tills  plan  was  in  agitation.  It  "wah  a  com- 
mon topic  of  conversation,  that  the  liourbons  were  to  be  de- 
throned in  that  country,  and  a  Buonaparte  introduced  in  their 
stead.  This  speculation  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  inevitable  fall  of  Austria.  All  this,  too^ 
at  a  nnoment,  when  both  nations  were  in  alliance  with  Fiance, — 
when  Spain,  which  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory, 
denominated  a  fief  of  regicide,  was  to  be  considered,  in  every 
political  calculation,  as  a  part  of  the  resources  of  France.  'Ihis 
trait  alone  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  profligacy  of  her  politicians, 
and  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  character  of  their  go- 
vernment. They  spoke  of  the  necessity  oii  regenerating  Spain,  ai 
the  Roman  historians,  who  lived  under  Caligula  and  Domiiian, 
speak  with  compassionate  indii^nation  of  the  slavery  in  which 
the  Barbarians  were  held !  For  three  years  previous  to  the 
seizure  of  the  royal  family,  Spain  was  delugtd  with  French 
emissaries,  commissioned  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  the  event — and  with  French  engineers  and  draughtsmen,  who 
were  openly  engaged  in  mapping  the  face  of  the  country,  ia 
examining  the  strong  holds,  and  in  exploring  the  locality  and 
amount  of  the  spoil  which  they  expected  to  seize. 

'  Beauharnai.*,  the  elder  brother  of  the  first  husband  of  the 
empress,  was  then  sent  as  minister  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  development  of  the  plan.  I  had  some  acquaintance 
with  this  gentleman,  and  was  enabled  to  observe  the  great  anxr 
iety  which  bis  government  displayed  on  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
sion. For  more  than  a  month  he  was  constantly  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  but  was  delayed  from  week  to  week  on  account  of  the 
new  deliberations  and  arrangements  which  daily  occurred. — 
Beauhamais,  although  intrepid  and  positive,  is  of  a  mild  and 
liumane  character,  and  was  surnamed  the  inflexible,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  in  consequence  of  his  steady  adhe-r 
rence  to  the  royaj  cause.  He  was  either  found  too  scrupulous 
for  his  station,  or  recoiled  altogether  from  a  co-operation  in  the 
crime ;  and  as  I  have  since  understood,  was  soon  superseded  by 
a  more  remorseless  agent.  The  original  plan  was,  to  transport 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  to  South  America,  and  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  as  a  derelict.  This  scheme,  upon  the  advantages  of 
vhich  it  would  be  needless  to  expatiate,  was  to  be  accomplished, 
as  circumstances  must  dictate,  either  with  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British.  The  consent  of  Charles  and  his  queen  was 
obtained,  but  the  opposition  of  Ferdinand  and  his  counsellors 
intercepted  their  flight,  and  excited  among  the  populace,  to 
vhom  their  intention  was  disclosed,  the  alt^rm  which  led  to  the 
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first  commotions  at  AranjiieZ.  The  imraense  force  which  Buo- 
naparte introduced,  clearly  proves,  that  he  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Bubsequepl  conviilsuoas  throu^rhout  Spain,  and  had 
made  every  provision  a^jainst  them  which  prudence  could  sugj^e.t. 
If  the  detention  of  Ferdinand,  when  lured  into  his  toils  by  the 
blandishments  of  pretended  friendship,  shows*  th;it  there  are  no 
refinements  of  dissimulation  or  artifices  of  perfidy  of  which  he 
is  not  ca|>able ; — the  massacre  of  three  hundrt-d  innccent  victims, 
whom  Murat,  the  day  after  the  tumult  of  the  2d  of  May,  caused 
to  be  "[fouped  together  and  shot  by  his  soldiery,  in  the  principal 
square  of  Madrid,  equally  demonstrates,  that  there  is  no  excess 
of  barbarity,  however  atrocious,  from  which  be  would  shrink  in 
the  proiiccution  of  bis  views.' 

With  respect  to  the  resisbMice  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  do- 
ininatiou  or  Buonaparte,  the  autlior  justly  reutai-ks,  that 

*  An  effervescence  was  almost  every  where  excited,  but   was 
allowed   to   evaporate  in   empty  boast   and    menaces.       Trea- 
chery and  fear   marked   the  conduct  of  the   higher  classes ; 
who,  by    their  example    disarmed    the    passions,  while    they 
counteracted  the  efforts  of  the  multitude,     'i'he  juntas  were 
almost    universally    bodies  of  inactive,  illiterate,  formalizing 
men  ;  without  the  magnanimity  to  conceive,  or  the  cuurage  to 
execute,  any  prompt,  comprehensive,  and  hardy  plan  of  opera- 
tions.    Great  credit  is  unquestionably  ^ue  to  the  defence  of 
Saragossa,  and  to  the  spirit  manifested  by  some  few  of  the  prir 
vileged  orders,  and  by   most  of  the  professional  fnen.     But  X 
think  it  must  be  apparent,  upon  an  attentive  survey  of  the  history 
of  this  struggle, — that   the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  thefr  physical  re- 
sources, nor  such  as  would  for  any  time  have  frustrated  the  designs 
of  Buonaparte,  had  not  the  Austrian  war  interposed  to  break  the 
force  of  his  attack.     The  English  ministry  committed  errors  in 
their  mode  of  co-operation,  of  which  they  now  must  heartily 
repent.     Ir>  attempting  to  rouse  the  moral  energies  of  l\m  country, 
they  made  their  appeal   to  the  prejudices  of  slavery  and  fana- 
i)ci$m, — -when,  in  such  a  cause,  *'  the  soul  of  freedom  "  and  ^ 
deep  steady  feeling  of  self-interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
M^ere  the  only  auxiliaries  fitted  to  supply  the  absence  of  skill 
and  discipline.     Instead  of  sending  their  armies  to  meet  the 
invader  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  dispatched  them  tOf 
a  distant  theatre  of  action  : — not  to  the  centre  of  the  danger, 
but  to  the  circumference,  wnere  nothing  finally  decisive  could  ba 
eiFccted,  even  with  the  most  complete  success.     They  had  before 
their  eyes  a  long  succession  of  similar  events  to  teach  the  ne* 
cessity  of  vigorous  and  unhesitating  exertion.    It  required  neither 
the  hind  of  Sertoriu*  nor  the  nymph  of  Scipio  to  instruct  thena 
in  wh^t  maqner  the  w^r  w*^  to  be  conducted  by  their  antago* 

•in,' 
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The  author  argues  as  if  in  the  last  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  Austria  was  forced  into  the  contest  against  her 
inclination.  But  the  fact  is  that  Austria  voluntarily  embraced 
the  moment  when  the  forces  of  Buonaparte  seemed  to  be  suf- 
ficientl}'  occupied  in  Spain,  to  conuiience  hostilities.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  ulterior  projects  of  Buonaparte  against 
Austria,  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  attempt  the 
execution  till  he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Austria,  therefore,  was  certainly  the  assailant ;  though 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  she  was  unwise  in  attempting  to 
anticipate  the  blow  which  she  probably  knew  to  be  meditated 
after  Napoleon  had  fixed  his  brother  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
But  in  the  Austrian  war  itself,  Buonaparte  was  certainly 
taken  by  surprise.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Buonaparte 
did  not  set  otTt  for  Spain  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1808, 
till  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Alexander  at  Er- 
furth.  He  thought  that  the  close  friendship  and  alliance  to 
which  this  interview  at  the  time  led  between  France  and 
llussia  would  deter  Austria  from  making  any  hostile  move- 
ment, even  while  he  was  absent  in  Spain  ;  and  that  the  peace 
would  be  preserved  in  Germany,  at  least  till  he  had  eXtin- 
jfuished  the  flame  of  liberty  which  was  kindled  beyond  the 
Pyrenees. 

In  page  55,  the  author  says  that '  Buonaparte  compelled 
Prussia  to  engage  in  the  war  which  terminated  in  her  utter 
ruin  ;'  but  this  assertion  is  hardly  correct.  For  Buonaparte, 
unprincipled  and  ambitious  as  he  certainly  is,  is  still  not  ac- 
countable for^he  infatuation  which  may  prevail  in  the  councils 
eitfaei:  of  Prussia  or  of  any  other  country.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  precipitated  into  the  war  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction,  who,  seemed  at  the  time 
frantic  enough  to  believe  that  the  veterans  of  France  were  to 
be  conquered  by  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  uniform. 

The  Prussian  cabinet,  in  its  acme  of  imbecility  and  folly, 
marched  an  army  against  France,  as  if  they  had  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  run  their  bayonets  into  the  backs  of  a  recreant 
enemy,  w  ithout  even  calculating  on  the  probability  of  a  defeat, 
or  making  a  single  provision  against  disaster.  So  true  it  is  ip 
the  fate  of  nations,  that  their  destruction  is  always  preceded 
by  the  loss  of  ail  intellectual  foresight  in  their  rulers.  Prussia 
could  not  have  acted  differently,  if  she  had  absolutely  solicited 
her  own  ruin,  or  dug  the  very  pit  in  which  her  greatness  was 
to  be  irrevocably  plunged.  She  fell  indeed  by  the  sword  of 
Buonaparte,  but  she  had  previously  acted  as  her  own  suicide. 
There  is  an  old  proverb,  'give  the  devil  his  due;'  and  though 
JiJapoleon  is  such  a  demou  ais  was  perhaps  never  before  seen 
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in  this  hemisphere,  yet  we  are  uuwilling  even  in  respect  to 
him  to  falsify  facts  in  order  to  make  him  appear  worse  than 
he  really  is. 

Our  poHticians  have  formerly  been  deluded  lo  believe,  and 
the  delusion  may,  perhaps  ere  long,  be  again  cherished,  that 
in  the  strength  of  Russia  a  counterpoise  may  be  found  to  the 
power  of  France.  But  the  author  truly  remarks,  that  the 
resources  of  Russia,  both  in  population  and  in  wealth,  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  they  are  both  very  small  in 
proportion  to  tin;  extent  of  her  territory  ;  and  would  soon  be 
found  miserably  insuiiicient  in  a  contest  with  France.  Dis- 
tance is  not  apt  to  magnify  objects,  but  it  seems  in  this  instance 
to  have  increased  the  Russian  power  to  a  size  much  beyond 
what  experience  will  justify.  Wc  shall  extract  some  of  the 
author's  remarks  on  this  subject. 

*  The  rapid  advances  of  Russia  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  her  victories  over  the  Turks,  owing,  however,  to  the  igno- 
rance and  pusillanimiiy  of  the  Ottoman  generals,  and  to  the 
insubordination  of  their  troops ;  her  gigantic  projects  of  am- 
bition, and  the  vast  C(jm])a59  uf  her  territory,  (in  reality,  a  source 
of  weakness,)  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  produced 
most  extravagant  hyperboles  with  regard  to  her  militar}/  and//c- 
eimiar^  resources. 

'  Upon  these  resources  alone  she  must  rely  in  her  competition  with 
France  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  will  prove  insufficient 
for  her  rescue.  I  have  read,  with  some  attention,  the  opinions 
of  those  who  wrote  ni)on  the  slate  of  her  finances,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  levies  before  the  French  revolution ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  difficulties  which  the  Russian  government  had  to 
overcome  with  regard  to  both,  I  am  quite  astonished  at  theettbrts 
it  then  made,  although  I  believe  them  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
Catherine  laboured  to  spread  an  illusion  on  this  subject,  by  the 
boldness  and  splendor  of  her  undertakings  ;  but  they  seldom 
required  more  than  one  or  two  campaigns ;  and  with  all  the  aids 
of  absolute  power,  she  was  unable  to  collect  a  revenue  equal  to 
that  of  the  secondary  order  of  states  in  Europe.  Her  armies 
Were  drawn  from  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  formed  by  means 
of  slow  and  operose  levies.  Jn  weakening  the  inland  population, 
they  exerted  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  the  general  pros-* 
periiy  of  a  country,  which,  of  all  others  mo>.t  imperiously  exacts 
the  strictest  economy  of  the  bloi  d,  and  the  steadiest  application 
of  the  agricultural  labour  of  its  inhabitants.  The  military  strength 
of  Russia  was  impaired  by  the  frequency  of  seditions  among  the 
soldiery,  of  court  conspiracies,  and  of  popular  coinuiotions ;  evils 
lo  which  the  Russian  government  is  still  exposed,  and  which 
must  always  impede  tlie  executiou  of  any  regular  plan  of  warfare. 
'  The  natural  progress  of  her  strength,  the  exlc»sion  of  her 
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commerce,  the  di{Fu>>ion  of  the  arts  of  civilized  hfe,  and  an  im- 
proved fiystem  of  internal  administration  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  undoubtedly  placed  her  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  greatly  augmented  her  resources.  But  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  France  there  is  still  an  irremediable  defi- 
ciency. Her  financial  means  bear  no  proportion  in  the  com- 
parison. Independently  of  the  positive  fact,  her  inferiority,  in 
ihiii  respect,  might  be  understood  from  a  calculation  admitted  by 
most  writers  on  political  arithmetic:  that  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
collected  within  a  square  league,  will,  when  compared  with  five 
hundred,  spread  over  the  same  surface,  sustain  much  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  tuxes,  and  cost  much  less  trouble  and  ex- 
peuce  in  the  collection  of  ihem.  The  product  of  private  industry 
and  of  national  revenue,  with  no  difiiirence  even  of  soil  or  cli- 
mate, is,  within  a  given  space,  uniformly  in  a  ratio,  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  population.  1  state  this  principle,  however,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  to  which  Russia  must  be 
subject  in  relation  to  the  concerns  of  her  treasury.  The  amount 
of  her  revenue  is  but  of  little  importance  in  an  investigation  of 
her  ability  to  cope  with  France.  I'he  impossibility,  under  which 
she  labours,  of  repairing  with  promptitude  any  severe  losses  of 
men,  her  want  of  good  officers,  and  the  defects  of  her  military 
organization,  are  the  most  discouraging  points  of  comparison. 

'  War,  as  waged  by  her  enemy,  ie  not  now  principally  a  qux^stion 
of  finance,  but  of  the  resources  of  population.  Die  strength  of 
a  state  opposed  to  France,  must  be  estimated  by  the  sum  of  its 
population,  divided  by  the  extent  of  its  territor}',  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  its  institutions  enable  the  government  to  wield 
that  population.  The  first  branch  of  this  estimate  is  so  far  cor- 
rect, that  many  writers  compute,  that  a  population  of  six  millions, 
concentrated  within  a  small  space,  is  equal  to  one  of  twenty-four, 
diftuscd  over  a  large  surface.  It  is  eminently  true  as  'it  relates 
to  the  military  operations  of  a  country  waging  a  defensive  war. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  sparse  character  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation, and  considers  that  the  Russian  government  is  under  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  at  home,  in  order  to 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  will  ta>>ily  understand  the  appli- 
cation of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  must  be  satisfied,  that, 
although  England  might  furnish  pecuniary  supplies,  llu&sia, 
after  a  few  severe  defeats,  would  be  deficient  in  the  number  of 
her  troops/ 

In  the  last  war  with  Russia,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  Buonaparte  to  erect  a  kingdom  in  Poland,  and  to  place 
ISlurat,  the  present  sovereign  of  Naples,  upon  the  throne.  In 
the  next  war  with  Russia,  which  is  probably  not  very  lemote, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  scheme  will  receive  its  final 
consummation.  We  shall  thus  find  the  original  dismember- 
ment of  Poland,  by  the  triple  league  of  unprincipled  sove- 
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reigns,  punished  in  ihe  sequel  by  the  most  signal  retribu- 
tion. The  mild  ex-sovereign  of  Holland  may  be  sent  to 
hold  a  sceptre  in  the  softer  climate  of  Italy,  while  the  war- 
like and  imperious  Murat  may  be  transferred  to  rule  over  the 
Poles,  and  to  chastise  the  Russians  and  the  Cossacks. 

The  author  cherishes  no  hope  for  the  safety  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  thinks  France,  under  het  present  constitution  irre- 
sistible. 

*  By  the  destruction  of  Prussia  and  the  recent  disasters  of 
Austria,  the  north  is  broken  into  too  many  fraij;nients,  erer  to 
be  again  consolijated.  It  is  not  Russia,  such  as  I  have  described 
her,  that  can  breathe  a  vivifying  and  elastic  spirit  into  this  dis- 
jointed mass.  She  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  with  all 
the  ramparts  overthrown  which  ministered  to  her  own  security. 
Holland  can  never  be  what  she  was. — Switzerland,  that  remain- 
ed free,  by  a  kind  of  prescription,  under  the  old  system,  is  now 
but  *an  entrenched  camp'  of  France,  and  must  from  her  geogra- 
phical position  continue  enslaved. — Germany  is  open  ot>  all 
sides.  The  French  armies  march  at  once,  and  without  impedi- 
ment, into  the  heart  of  the  (lerman  dominions.  The  cession  ©f 
the  Rhine  districts  to  the  masters  of  Flanders,  of  Holland,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  left,  thenceforward,  no  chance 
of  safety  for  Austria,  or  of  independence  for  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

Our  only  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  the  continent  rested 
uot  on  the  feeble  and  spiritless  efforts  of  any  of  the  *  regular 
governments'  of  the  continent,  but  as  we  have  said  above,  on 
the  force  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  Tyrol  and  in 
Spain.  But  in  the  former  country  all  hope  is  extinguished, 
and  in  the  latter  hardly  a  spark  is  left,  which  is  sulticient  for 
a  presage  of  good  even  in  a  prophetic  visionary. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  death  of  Buonaparte  would  not 
ultimately  prevent  the  subjugation  of  Spain. 

♦  The  event,'  says  be,  *  might,  indeed,  plunge  France  herself 
into  a  civil  war,  but  would  not,  according  to  my  view  of  the  basis 
of  her  power,  alter  the  destinies  of  the  continent.  A  civil  war 
would  employ  but  a  portion  of  the  French  force  ;  and  as  far  as 
my  observation,  when  at  Paris,  enables  me  to  judge,  would  not 
endure  long  enough  to  alTjrd  time  for  the  formation  of  a  general 
and  efficacious  league  without.  The  struggle  would  lerniinafe 
in  the  establishment  of  a  inilitaiy  chief,  with  the  same  views  as 
the  present,  and  armed  with  equal  power  over  a  people,  whose 
military  propensities,  whose  licentious  habit?,  and  wliose  servile 
spirit,  would  only  be  heightened  by  the  state  of  disorder  and 
insubordination  into  which  they  would  be  tlirown.  They 
would  become,  if  possible  still  more  formidable  to  Europe  than 
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they  are  at  this  moment.  During  the  domestic  contentions  of 
llomc,  and  the  civU  wars  gf  Italy,  the  business  of  conquest  was 
pursued  with  niore  rapid  success,  than  at  any  other  period  of 
fiieir  history,* 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  a  civil 
war,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Buonaparte, 
would  produce  more  ability  in  France  than  was  engendered 
by  the  great  exciting  power  of  the  revolution,  or  cause  a 
more  tremendous  energy  in  her  councils  than  she  lias  hither- 
to displayed.  A  civil  war,  occurring  after  a  long  period  of 
political  apathy  and  quiescence,  is  well  calculated  to  rouse 
all  the  active  factdties,  to  awaken  the  dormant  qualities  of 
greatness;  and  by  operating  forcibly  on  all  the  powers  of 
competition  which  there  are  in  a  country,  to  promote  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  the  production  of  genius  and  talents;  and 
to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  greatest  ability  to  the  highest 
stations.  But  the  many  years  of  revolutionary  convulsion 
which  France  has  recentljj  experienced,  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  excitability  of  the  people,  and  a  civil  war,  fol- 
lowing such  a  tremendous-  convulsion,  would  rather  destroy 
the  men  of  talent  which  the  revolution  produced,  than  tend  to 
produce  more.  If  therefore  a  civil  war  should  follow  the 
supposed  death  of  Buonaparte,  it  would  probably  afford  to 
Spain  and  to  other  countries  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
riiau  the  author  imagines  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  France, 
and  recovering  their  independence. 

In  a  succeeding  part  of  his  pamphlet  the  author  details 
*  1st,  the  principal  sources  of  the  actual  revenue  of  France ; 
2d,  the  system  established  for  the  administration  and  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  ;  3di,  the  amount  of  the  receipts,  and  its 
disbursements.'  If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  the  writer, 
ill  which  however  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
exaggeration,  the  state  of  taxation  in  France  appears  to  be 
altogetlier  more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  than  it  was  under  the 
old  regime,  and  much  more  onerous  compared  with  the 
quantum  of  wealth  on  which  it  is  levied,  than  it  is  at  present 
in  this  country. 

We  shall  extract  part  of  the  description,  which  the  author 
has  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  taxes  are  collected  in 
imperial  France. 

'  Every  village  and  commune  of  France  has  a  collector  or  tax- 
j:;alherer,  who  pays  over  the  amount  of  his  receipts  to  a  trea- 
surer called  'A  particular-receiver — of  whom  there  is  one  for  every 
district.  There  is  also  ^receiver-general,  for  each  department, 
inio  whose  hands  the  particular  receivers  coavcvy  the  sum*  drawa 
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ftom  the  collectors,  and  who  communicate  immediately  with  the 
treasury.  They  are  all  under  the  active  superintendence  of  an 
administration,  entitled  the  direction  of  the  taxes  (direction  dti 
coniributions).  This  administration  consists  of  a  director-general 
of  inspectors,  verificators,  controllers,  &c.  and  of  various  other 
functionaries,  whose  province  it  is  to  watch  over  the  receivers 
and  tax-gatherers,  and  to  regulate  ahd  expedite  the  collection 
of  the  taxes.  In  1 805,  the  number  of  chief  officers,  emp/oyt**  en 
chef,  Ik  lon<;ing  to  the  direction  of  the  taxes,  amounted  through- 
out the  empire,  without  including  FicdmoHt.io  1041-;  254  con- 
trollers of  the  Brst  class,  58S  of  the  second,  &c.  The  adminis- 
trations for  the  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes,  employ  likewise 
an  immense  multitude  of  directors,  8ul>-di rectors,  inspectors^ 
sub-inspectors,  clerks,  verificators,  visitors,  controllers,  receivers, 
excisemen,  pre  ptoses  and  iimplta  employes,  kuissicrs,  regissatrs, 
&.C.  These,  together  with  the  agents  employed  iu  the  collection 
of  the  direct  taxes,  are  all  nominated  hy  the  emperor,  and  form 
a  host  of  unproductive  labourers,  of  spies,  and  petty  tyrants, 
who,  while  they  devour  the  substance  of  the  people,  promote, 
as  a  domestic  inquisition,  the  political  as  it'cll  as  the  fiscal  des- 
pot i^m  of  their  patrons. 

'  The  tax-gatherers  (Us  perceptevrs)  are  entitled  to  /ftr  ^fr 
cent,  on  all  they  coUecf ,  and  the  receivers  to  the  same  per  cent-* 
age  on  whatever  is  emptied  into  their  chest.  The  agents  of  the 
dillercnt  ngies,  upon  which  the  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes 
<levolves,  are  recompensed  In  the  same  way.  Tliis  mode  of  pay- 
ment,— by  allowing  the  revenue  officers  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  receipts, — has  been  selected  in  order  to  quicken  their  zeal^ 
aiid  to  secure  their  fidelity.  'Hie  budgets  state  merely  the  net 
produce  of  the  taxes,  dter  a  deduction  of  these  discounts  and  of' all 
the  expenses  of  collection,  'llie  latter  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  additional  charges  upon  the  people — of  no  small 
amount. 

'  Under  the  old  monarchy,  according  to  Necker,  the  expense  of 
collection  amounted  to  fifty-eight  millions  of  livres, — 10  4-5lhs 
per  cent,  on  the  totality  of  tbe  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Peuchet, 
after  acknowledging  that  there  are  no  positive  data  upon  luhich 
.suck  a  iuilciilation  could  be  made  in  France  at  this  moment,  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  the  expenses  of  collection  on  the  land- 
tax  alone  could  not  have  been  lower,  in  1803,  than  16^  per 
cent.  The  charges  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  taxes  are  still 
more  con^ideiable  according  to  the  statements  of  the  minister  of 
finance.  1  .«hould  calciOate  them  at  twenty  per  cent,  at  least, 
taking  into  consideration  solely  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
revenue  officers  and  the  high  poundage  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled.* 

The  author  makes  the  following  comparative  statement  of' 
the  public  burthens  in  France  under  the  old  and  the  pressot 
goveniraent : 

Grit.  Ubv.  Vol.  19,  MarcA,  1  $10.  U 
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'  The  whole  amount  of  the  burthens  of  the  people  of  France, 
before  the  revel uti on,  was  not,  accordinsr  to  the  calculation  of 
Necker,  more  than  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  li- 
vrcs.  In  the  enumeration,  which  this  writer  makes,  of  the 
source  of  public  power  and  wealth,  at  that  period^  he  in«ludes — 
an  industrious  population  of  twenty-six  millions, — flourishing 
manufactures,  of  the  most  lucrative  kind, — opulent  colonies,  the 
annual  products  of  which,  imported  into  France,  yielded  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  livres, — a  balance  of 
trade,  estimated  at  seventy  millions,— an  annual  increase  of 
forty  millions  in  the  current  specie,  the  whole  amount  of  which 
nearly  equalled  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  collectively. 
These  advautirges  relieved  the  people,  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  supporting  their  burthens.  In  every  question  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  merely  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  to  govern- 
ment, but  the  ability  also  to  discharge  them,  which  must  be 
considered.  Under  the  former  government  of  France,  taxes 
could  not  be  arbitrarily  imposed.  The  parliaments  exercised  a 
control  over  the  court  on  this  subject, — frequently  intercepted 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  — and  finally  defeated  all  the  financial 
plans  of  the  last  ministers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

'  Let  now  the  extent  of  the  former  burthens  of  France  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day :  with  fourteen  hundred 
milliotis  of  francs  levied  upon  a  people  deprived,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  two  most  productive 
branches  of  income,  and  the  springs  which  feed  agriculture  ; 
whom  a  leng  succession  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars  has  im- 
poverished beyond  measure,  while  it  has  deranged  their  habits 
</f  industry,  and  corrupted  their  morals:  whose  internal  con- 
sumption is  greatly  diminished  :  much  of  whose  specie  is  locked 
out  of  circulation :  whose  government,  equally  rapacious  and 
prodigal,  is  subject  to  no  restraint  whatever  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
collection  of  such  as  necessity  or  caprice  may  dictate. 

'  Those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  various 
sources  of  revenue  under  the  old  government,  will  find  that  no 
one  has  been  overlooked  by  the  new  rulers.  The  twentieths, 
the  droits  d'aidc,  or  excise  on  wines  and  brandies,  the  gabelle  and 
the  disme,  from  the  suppression  of  which  so  much  benefit  was 
anticipated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  have  all  been  revived 
under  different  names,  but  with  an  operation  still  more  op- 
pressive. If  the  corvees,  the  evils  of  which  were  so  much  exag- 
gerated by  the  enemies  of  the  old  government,  no  longer  exist, 
the  labour  to  which  the  refractory  conscripts  are  condemned  on  the 
high  roads  is  at  least  an  equivalent.  The  farmers-general  who 
enjoyed  but  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  exchequer 
under  the  old  monarchy,  were  models  of  disinterestedness  and 
frugality  in  comparison  with  the  army  contractors  and  court- 
fcankers  of  the  present  day.' 
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In  p.  192  we  are  told  that  '  agriculture  languishes  in  al- 
most every  part  of  this  French  empire ;'  but  how  does  this 
statement  agree  with  the  known  fact  that  the  granaries  of 
these  languishing  -agriculturists  are  overHowing  with  com, 
atid  that  the  surplus  produce  is  great  beyond  example  ?  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  revolution  was  to  break  the  large  maisses 
of  property  belonging  to  the  monasteries,  8cc.  into  smaller  di- 
visions; and  thus  greatly  to  mu]tiply  the  number  of  small 
farmers  and  proprietors.  Now,  when  small  proprietors  are 
so  numerous,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  many  large  capitalists  ; 
and  large  capitalists  are  the  persons  to  whom  every  country 
must  principally  look  for  expensive  and  uncertain  agricultural 
experiments,  juid  for  new  and  more  scientific  modes  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil.  But  small  proprietors  are  still  more  likely 
to  turn  every  portion  of  their  little  territory  to  the  best  ac- 
count ;  and  where  small  proprietors  most  abound,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  This  was  the  case  in  England,  be- 
fore the  practice  was  adopted  of  throwing  several  small  farms 
into  one  large,  and  of  thus  rendering  bread,  and  meat,  and 
milk,  and  all  the  most  essential  articles  of  human  nutriment 
less  plentiful  than  they  were  before.  We  ought  also  to  con- 
sider that  the  present  state  of  landed  property  in  France  nmst 
favour  the  production  of  such  a  bnlk  of  yeomanry  as  are  in 
the  process  of  time  likely  to  prove  formidable  enemies  to  the 
tyrannical  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 

The  author  tells  us  that, 

*  Sir  Janu's  Sleuart  and  Arthur  Young  both  complain  of  :' 
number  of  small  proprietors  as  an  im pediment  to  tlie  pru. 
of  agriculture  before  the  revolution.,  The  increase  of  this  cla^, 
who  are  unable  to  farm  wilh  a  view  to  future  or  distant  advan- 
tage, has  inateria,lly  diminished  the  surptus  prudntt  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  the  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
treasury.' 

Whatever  Mr.  ArthuV  Young  or  any  other  person  may 
say  about  the  disadvantages  of  small  proprietors  and  small 
farms,  we  believe  them  to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  disad- 
vantageous, both  iu  respect  to  political  security  and  to  the 
national  subsistence.  It  will  not  surely  be  denied  that  the 
security  of  a  country  is  in  a  great  measure  propoj  tioned  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
soil ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors. A  man  may  fight  valiantly  for  the  altars  of  his 
country,  but  is  he  likely  to  contend  with  less  persevering 
heroism  for  the  comfortable  hearth  where  independence  reigns, 
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and  where  plenty  is  seen  in  the  smile  of  his  rosy  babes  ? — The 
assertion  of  the  author,  that  an  increase  of  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  has  '  materially  dimhiished  the  surplus  product  of 
the  soil/  needs  no  refutation  at  present,  when  the  gold  of  this 
country  is  continually  exported  by  different  channels,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  surplus  wheat  of  that  very  country  where 
agriculture  is  said  to  languish  in  decay. 

The  author  in  his  wisdom  tells  us  that  '  trade  is  the  nutri- 
ment of  every  branch  of  industry,'  but  that  it  is  opposite  to 
the  genius  and  views  of  the  French  government ;  and  that 
JBuonaparte  hates  the  commercial  character.  I'hat  Buona- 
parte bears  no  good  will  to  English  merchants  we  can  readilv 
allow,  and  that  he  wouUl  willingly  destroy  the  proud  grove  of 
wasts  which  gratify  the  eye  upon  the  'J'hames ;  but  would  he 
be  unwilling  to  behold  commerce  crowding  her  sails  into  his 
own  ports,  and  uU  the  towns  in  his  dominions  muruuiring 
with  the  busy  hum  of  trade  ?  Napoleon  is  a  tyrant,  and  where 
any  obstacle  is  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  a  cruel  and  san- 
guinary tyrant;  but  the  writer  has,  nevertheless,  in  some  re- 
spects, mistaken  or  misrepresented  his  character. 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  *  French  people  are  absolutely 
saturated  with  taxes,'  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  that  they 
have  *  enough  and  more  than  enough  ;*  but  are  we  so  lightly 
btirthened,  as  to  call  out  with  querulous  importunity  to  our 
government  for  an  increase  of  weight  ?  Have  we  no  state  apo- 
thecaries who  are  fond  of  giving  their  gentle  patients  an  over- 
dose ? 

The  author  argues  as  if  Buonaparte  must  continue  the  war, 
because  he  cannot  find  food  for  his  troops  at  home.  But 
has  he  not  more  than  once  made  the  trial  ?  If  he  can  find  pay 
for  his  troops,  the  country  will  not  fail  to  find  them  clothing 
and  bread.  Buonaparte  has,  we  must  allow,  never  been  back- 
ward in  making  pacific  propositions ;  and  though  they  have 
seldom  been  accepted,  yet  the  event  has  commonly  proved 
that  the  rejection  was  not  wise.  The  experiment  of  peace  has 
never  yet  been  fairly  tried.  We  are  not  very  sanguine 
CHI  the  subject,  but  still  we  fear  that  the  aggrandisement  of 
Irance  is  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  What  then  is  the  alteri>ative  ? — Try  what  peace  will 
do.  Husband  your  resources.  Practice  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy. Lop  off  all  corrupt  and  superfluous  expences,  and  be 
prepared  for  every  event. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  professes  to  have  resided  a 
considerable  time  in  France,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  that  country  ;  bjrt 
he  has  not  furnished  so  much  novel  information  as^  might  have 
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been  expected  from  his  opportunities.  His  principal  object 
appears  to  be  to  exhibit  sucli  a  picture  of  Frencli  despotism 
as  might  frighten  his  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  At- 
lantic. ITie  purpose  Mas  comuKnidable,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  succeed,  'llie  (.'nited  States  of  North  America  are  cer- 
tainly more  realH'  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
and  in  her  preservation  from  tlic  gripe  of  JJnonapaiie,  than 
some  of  her  violent  patriots  are  willing  to  admit.  May  the 
eftorts  of  this  vvTiter  open  their  intelievtuul  sigiit  to  a  right 
view  of  th«  ir  real  if)terest ! 

We  Iwve  paitl  nuich  more  attention  to  this  pamphlet  than 
it  w(K<Id  otherwise  have  merited,  from  a  knowled<^e  that  it  was 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  the  author  of  one  or  two 
articles  w  hich  were  much  read  in  a  quarterly  jounial  which  is 
more  famed  for  its  political  ability  than  for  any  other  quality. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  liowever,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  displays  aTiy  great  share  either  of  vigour  or  of  pe- 
neration.  Many  of  the  statements  are  exaggerated,  some  of 
the  arguments  irrelevant,  aiKJ  there  is  nothing  to  praise  iu  the 
compositiou. 


Atit.  Vri. — A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  Johi 
Hunter:  with  an  Introduction  and  Coinmc:itary  by 
Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  Author  of  "  Observutiom  on  MoV' 
hid  Poisons,"  S^c.  8ro.  14 v.  boards.     Sherwood  and  Co. 

THIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Adams 
has  been  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  The 
fiocoml  editio44  of  this  treatise  v/as  published  during  the  life- 
tinie  of  tlie  autlior,  and  has  now  been  some  years  out  of 
print.  A  new  edition  therefore  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

.lohn  Himter  was,  what  very  few  men  are,  an  original 
thinker. — Hut  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  must  express 
those  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  Hence,  as  the  thoughts  are 
new,  thfey  will  often  be  obscure,  even  though  they  are  perspi- 
cuously expressed.  For  it  must  take  some  time  before  the 
reader  can  adapt,  as  it  were,  his  own  mind  to  that  new  train  of 
tiunking  which  the  writer  has  been  the  first  to  pursue.  But, 
where  the  thoughts  are  not  only  new,  but  where  the  diction 
is  in  many  instawes  dark,  intricate  and  indistinct,  the  dirticulty 
V'ill  be  gi  catly  increased ;  and  two  causes  will  at  once  oper- 
ate to  obstruct  the  general  adoption  of  those  opinions  which 
tlie  writer  is  anxious  to  inculcate.     These  causes  will  in  a 
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great  measure  be  found  to  have  acted  conjointly,  in  counter- 
acting the  influence  which  the  writings  ot  Mr.  John  Hunter 
would  otherwise  probably  have  exercised  on  the  minds  of 
medical  practitipners. 

In  his  commentary  to  the  preseiit  edition  of  this  treatise  on 
Syphilis,  Dr.  Adams  has  displayed  his  usual  diligence  and 
sagacity  ;  he  has  sometimes  happily  illustrated  the  sense  of  the 
writer,  he  has  rendered  the  obscure  passages  more  (jlear,  and 
has  certainly  performed  a  very  accepjtable  service  to  the  me- 
dical student  by  the  present  publication,,  A  cheap  edition 
of  ^his  book  was  a  desideratun),  not  only  from  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  venereal  malady  ia  particular,  but  on 
morbid  action  in  geperah  This  desidt'raMV'J  is  "Pw  supplied 
by  the  industry  of ^4*^.  politer  ^ivii'rhiK.  Ijli^raliiy  of  ihe,^pub- 
lishers.  '■■_.  -,,,j|  ^,_^^[}  ,-:u,.),   ir-.u.iji-x^  *J:  •,.'    '>   !;•;'{    .p  it 

As  the  pr^f^ce  .vihiqh..Dr.^ Adams  .1^%  pre&xed  to<  t^i» 
ediiion  is  not  long,  >ve  shall  extract  it,  in  pr^er  t05rshollv,4ni 
his  own  words,  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  particiJar 
design  of  the  present  undertaking  :  ; '• .      i 

*  When  we  consider,  that,  before  Sydenham  wrote,  there  ex- 
isted Jio  systematic  description  of  ^out  or.  small-pox,  we  shall  be 
less  surprised,  that  before  Mr.  Hunter,  only  the  more  obvious 
symptoms  and  methods  of  cure  had  been  noticed  in  a,disease, 
which  f  r  three  centuries  bad  engaged  the  pens  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated medical  writei;s.  But  Sydenham,  though  so  accurate 
in  his  description  of  facts,  accounted  for  ihem  by  caused  which 
never  existed,  and  the  admission  ofwhich  by  others,  proved  sub- 
versive of  his  admirable  practice.  Mr.  Hunter  has  reduced  to 
order  a  scries  of  facts  supposed  to  be  reducible  to  no  laws; 
shewn  the  source  of  former  errors,  the  cause  of  every  apparent 
irregularity,  and,  in  fixing  the  true  charactej:  of  one  disease,  has 
introductd  us  to  others  never  before  suspected  to  exist*  His 
practice  has,  therefore,  become  popular,  in  proportion  as  hi» 
theory  is  understood. 

'It  cannot  be  wondered,  if  doctrines,entirely,  new  should  re- 
quire a  language  in  many  respects  new  also  What  appeared, 
however,  a  new  language  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  intro- 
duction of  precise  terms,  instead  of  figurative  expressions.  If 
it  should  seem  strange,  that  any  difficulty  should  attend  de- 
scribing a  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  in  understanding  such  a  de-  \ 
scription,  let  us  recollect,  that  in  every  art  or  science,  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  delineate  nature,  and  that  few  but  adepts  are  alive 
to  the  nicer  and  most  accurate  parts  of  such  delineations. 

'  Mr.  Hunter  found  himself  so  frequently  ill  understood,  that  at 
last  he  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  there  must  be  some  incapacity- 
about  him  in  the  use  of  common  language.  That  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with    those   ornaments  in   writing  or  speaking, 
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which  serve  to  illustrate  a  snbject,  or  to  awaken  the  attention, 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  his  language  was  always  ab  perspicu- 
ous a«  might  be  expected  from  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions. 
This  lanp;uage,  howerer,  was  not  popular;  and,  I  believe,  iJL  we 
except  his  posthumous  works,  he  oftcred  uothing  to  the  World  till 
it  had  been  revised  by  his  friends. 

*  The  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  was  the  work  ^vbich  be 
was  particularly  anxious  should  come  beibre  tlte  public  in  tba 
most  perfect  form  :  "  I  am  resolved,"  said  he  to  bis  commentaf 
tor,  "  that  it  shall  not  be  a  mere  bookseller's  job,  every  subset 
quent  edition  rendering  the  former  useless.  The  truth  of  the 
doctrines  I  have  proved  so  lon<j  as  to  reduce  them  to  .conviclion  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  language  intelligible,  I  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen,  to  whose  correction  every  page  is  suhr 
mitted."  As  all  this  was  very  generally  known,  never  were  ex*' 
pectatioiis  raised  higher  of  any  work,  nor  in  some  respects  more 
generally  disappointed. 

*  To  compliment  Mr.  Hunter's  coadjutors  would  be.  t^uptrfluous. 
•Two  of  them  being  authors,  have  convinced  the  wofid  of  their 
abilities  in  producing  original  compositions.  Of  the  third,  it  'is 
enough  to  say,  he  was  Dr.  David  Pitcaim.  But  tbe^e  gentlemen, 
accustomed  to  the  best  company,  that  is,  to  each  other  and  to  % 
circle  as  enlightened  as  themselves,  were  not  aware  of  the  4)idicul- 
ties  that  attended  their  undertaking.  To  make  Mr.  Hunter  ia- 
lelligible  by  the  short  introduction  prefixed  to  this  work,  ntver 
could  have  entered  the  conception  of  men  who  Were  not  previ- 
ously accustomed  to  converse  with  him.  It  may  perhaps  bt 
fair  to  add,  that  being  all  of  thetn  phj'sicians,  tliey.wcre  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  erroneous  opinions  and  practices,  and  even 
with  the  technical  language  which  had  prevailed  before  Mr, 
Hunter  taught. 

'  Though  what  has  been  said  may  bo  a  suCicicnt  apology  fbr 
the  commentaries  offered  in  this  edition,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to 
authorise  any  alteration  in  the  text.  The  value  of  the  work  will 
infinitely  more  than  repay  the  labour  of  studying  it  with  all  the 
application  it  requires.  The  object  of  Ibe  commentator  is  only 
to  direct  the  student,  and  to  relieve  hhn  occasionally  in  his  pro- 
gress.    With  th^se  views,  the  following  hints  arc  premised  : — 

*  The  first  business  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinionp  will  of  course  be  to  study  the  iritroduotiOn. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  diligence  proportionate  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  may  be  found  in  admitting  cr  evea,tx)inprelieoding 
the  various  propositions  and  their  proofs.  These  difficultios  ki 
the  present  day,  are  very  much  lessened ;  Mr.  Huntef\doc- 
trines  having  become  more  popular  and  better  understood  from 
the  time  that  they  were  first  communicated  in  his  own  conver- 
sations, his  lectures,  and  his  writipgs. 

*  I  would  advise  every  medical  student  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
book  in  the  order  in  which   it  stands.     He  will  find  it  the  best 
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introduction  to  pathological  reasoning  that  his  closet  can  aflbrd 
him.  Those  chapters  in  the  third  part,  which  relate  to  strictures 
and  other  diseases  in  the  urinary  passages,  may  perhaps  fatigue 
his  attention  without  adding  sufficiently  to  his  knowledge.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  retain  the  whole  in  his  mer 
TOory,  and  the  remarks  being  chiefly  practical,  must  be  ref'err 
red  to  as  often  as  intricate  cases  occur.  If  therefore  these 
chapters  are  read  in  their  order,  the  student  must  not  he  angry 
with  his  author  or  himself,  if  he  cannot  keep  up  his  attention  to 
every  minutia.  Whenever  he  has  an  intricate  case  in  his  own 
practice,  he  will  not  accuse  Mr.  Hunter  of  prolixity. 

'Another  caution,  of  the  same  kind,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  student  will  on  some  occasion  find  an  obscurity,  from  an 
anticipation  of  terms  which  cannot  be  well  understood,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  doctrines  to  which  they  relate.  This  is  easily  ac:7 
counted  for  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  compiled. 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  often  as  possible,  to  relieve  him  of  ihesp 
jdifficulties,  but  cannot  easily  ascertain  whether  some  parts  of  the 
work  will  be  completely  comprehended  without  a  second  perusal ; 
at  least,  of  those  passages  which  were  found  obscure  in  the  first. 

*  Such  is  the  manner  which  I  would  recommend  the  student 
to  pursue  in  the  perusal  of  this  work.  Those  who  have  seen 
something  of  practice,  and  wish  to  acquire  that  systematic  knowr 
ledge  of  the  disease  which  may  enable  them  to  act  with  decisir 
on  under  every  difficulty,  should  study  principally  those  sections 
in  which  the  doctrine  is  contained.  Most  of  them  are  illustra- 
ted witli  cases  ;  and  I  shall  be  mistaken,  if  the  new  light  which 
will  dawn  upon  the  reader  in  every  passage  should  not  lead  him 
to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  work. 

'  It  is  possible,  that  most  gentlemen  engaged  in  extensive  prac- 
tice are  already  provided  with  the  work,  as  Mr.  Hunter  left  it. 
The  present  edition  can  only  be  useful  to  such  of  tiiem  as,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  their  engagements,  or  from  the  diificulty  of 
encountering  early  opinions,  have  not  had  leisure  or  patience  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrines.  I  would  advise 
all  such  to  study  Mr.  Hunter  clinically,  that  is,  in  all  cases  that 
come  under  their  care,  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  disease  and 
cure  with  the/iescriptions  given  by  Mr.  Hunter.  This  will  ren- 
der every  subject  interesting  to  them  ;  and  if  they  acquire  a  de- 
cision in  diagnosis  or  practice,  it  will  not  be  the  efieci  of  bold 
guessing,  but  of  well-directed  reasoning. 

'  Should  what  has  been  added  by  tlie  Commentator  be  found 
serviceable  to  either  class  of  readers,  his  labour  will  be  ainply 
repaid/ 
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A«T,  VIII. — JleUgioHS  Emblems ;  hfin^  a  Series  of  Engrav- 
ings on  fVood,  by  Messrs.  C.  Nesbit,  Branslon,  Clennell^ 
and  Hole,  from  Designs  b\f  J .  'iliur%ton^  Esq.  The  De- 
scriptions uritteit  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tho/uaSy  A.  M.  Chap- 
Jain  to  the  Earl  oj  Cork  and  Orrery.  Second  Edition. 
London,  Ackermau,   J  8 10.  4lo. 

THE  second  edition  of  this  elegant  work  is  prefaced  by  a 
brief  account  of  tl»e  origin  and  progress  of  tlie  art  of  engraving 
on  wood.  'I'll  is  art  seems  to  have  been  rather  retrograde  than 
progressive  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  till 
its  improvement  by  the  Bewicks  of  Newcastle,  whose  work* 
in  natural  history  have  been  so  widely  diflused  and  so  gener- 
»IIy  admired.  These  cuts,  Mhich  atnoinit  to  twenty-one  in 
number,  appear  to  be  executed  by  pupils  of  Bewick,  who 
liavc  certainly  rivalled  the  excellence  of  their  master.  The 
subjects  of  the  dilferent  emblematic  plates  in  this  voliunc  are 
l,The  Destruction  of  Death  and  Sin,  by  Branston  ;  2,  A  Call  to 
Vigilance,  by  Clennell ;  3,  The  World  uKuie  captive,  by  Clcn- 
iiell;  4,  The  joyful  Retribution,  by  Nesbit ;  o,  Hope  departing, 
by  Nesbit ;  f),  l^'locks  refreshed,  by  Clennell ;  7,  Seed  sown, 
by  Hole;  8,  Rescued  from  the  Floods,  by  Branston;  9,  Con- 
stancy, by  Clennell ;  |0,  The  Fate  of  Avarice,  by  Branston ;  IJ , 
Self-sufficient  Inquirers,  by  Branston;  12,  The  World  weighed, 
by  Nesbit;  IS,  Casting  off  Encumbrances,  by  Branston;  14, 
The  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  Nesbit;  15,  Fainting  for  the 
living  W^aterSjby  Clennell;  Iti,  The  Soul  engaged,  by  Clennell; 
J7,  Sinners  hiding  iu  the  Grave,  by  Nesbit;  IS,  Awaiting  the 
JJawn  or  Day-spring,  by  Nesbit;  1(),  Woimded  in  the  mental 
Eye,  by  Nesbit;  20,  Fertilizing  Kills,  by  Branston;  2 J,  the 
Forest  Feller,  by  Clennell. 

Of  these  engravings,  the  execution  in  general  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  much  more  praise  than  the  design.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  not  well  imagined,  and,  indeed,  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  hardly  to  be  susceptible  of  visible  representation. 
Kvery  attempt  to  delineate  the  operations  of  the  spiritual 
world  must  be  accompanied  with  difficulties  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  surmount ;  and  the  effort,  in  most  cases,  whether 
it  be  made  by  means  of  pictorial  or  verbal  description,  will 
be  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  absurd.  We  had  better  leave 
the  agency  of  spiritual  existences  to  the  obscure  workings  of 
'  the  imaginaiion,  without  endeavouring  to  invest  them  in  an 
external  and  corporeal  form.  But,  if  the  devices  of  some  of 
^hese  embltmatic  cuts  be  ill  conceived,  more  unqualitied  praise 
i;9  due  to  the  execution.     The  artists  deserve  great  praise  for 
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the  improvements  which  they  have  made  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing On  wood ;  ariflfor  the  close  approxmlation  to  the  delicacy  ancl 
softness  of  copper-plate  engraving,  of  which  they  have  proved 
it  susceptible.  AVood-cuts  are  certainly  best  adapted  for  the 
representation  of  rough  surfaces,  and  of  strong  and  bold  out- 
lines ;  but,  in  the  present  work,  the  artists  have  shown  that 
they  can  rival  some  of  the  fine  strokes  and  undulating  lines  of 
the  best  copper-plate  productions ;  and  that  they  can  exhibit 
to  the  eye  with  considerable  beauty  and  effect,  what  is  smooth 
and  polished  as  well  as  what  is  rugged  and  abrupt,  with  all  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  material  forms.  In  copper-plates 
the  outlines  may  be  so  softened  off,  as  to  seem  absorbed  in 
air,  and  to  elude  the  sense  either  of  touch  or  sight ;  but,  from 
the  different  process  which  is  pursued  in  cutting  wood,  when 
the  engraving  is  made  on  a  surface,  which  is  elevated  iu 
ridges  rather  than  sunk  in  hollows,  the  melting  of  the  lines 
into  distance,  and  the  expression  of  distance  itself,  must  be 
inconceivably  more  difficult.  In  this  work,  though  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  entirely  mastered^  yet  the  artists  have  made  such 
an  approach  towards  it  as  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  finally  subdued.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  cloud-work,  which  in  some  wood  cuts  by  no 
inferior  masters,  resembles  several  pieces  of  deal  board 
jbung  up  in  the  air,  is  in  these  emblematic  designs  in  general 
very  softly  and  delicately  managed.  We  may  instance  in  em- 
blem 18,  'Awaiting  the  Dawn  of  Day  ^  where  tl^e  collected 
clouds  are  rolled  ir»  the  ethereal  expanse  with  the  hand  of  a 
roaster.  We  will  just  stay  to  remark  that  this  piece  is  admi- 
rably executed,  except  that  the  neck  of  the  female  figure  who 
is  watching  the  coming  dawn,  is  rather  out  of  proportion- 
It  is  longer  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  ground-work  shows  how 
well  wood-cuts  are  adapted  to  this  kind  of  representation. 
In  plate  5,  the  drapery  round  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  is 
exquisitely  finished  ;  we  can  almost  feel  the  rustling  folds  of 
the  silk  damask  curtains  which  are  tied  up  with,  great  taste. — 
The  female  figure  of  Hope  departing,  is  rather  too  large  and 
clumsy,  atid  indeed  more  ponderous  than  the  clouds  on  which 
she  seems  to  rest  could  well  bear.  She  should,  if  possible, 
have  been  made  more  delicately  feminine,  and  traced  in  more 
faint  and  evanescent  lines.  In  the  seventh  emblem,  entitled 
*■  Seed  sown,'  the  landscape  is  well  imagined,  and  the  tree-work 
is  beautifully  executed.  Indeed,  we  must  here  remark  that, 
where  trees  are  introduced  in  any  of  the  emblems,  they  are 
uniformly  well  done,  and  the  foliage  is  very  disthict.  The 
figure  of  the  sower  in  the  fore-ground  is  bold  and  striking. 
The  lights  and  shades  are  very  skilfully  managed,  and  the  dis- 
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tance  is  as  well  kept  and  softened  off.  This  is  altogether  an 
exquisite  piece,  and  shows  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  en- 
graving iivwood  may  be  carried.  The  eighth  plate,  entitled 
*  Rescued  frbtn  die  Floods,'  has  a  good  deal  of  grandeur  and 
effect.  The  figure  of  our  ;^aviour  is  one  of  the  best  figures 
in  the  emblems.  He  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  rescuing;  several 
Persons  from  the  dark  and  tempestuous  ocean  which  is  placed 
beneath.  In,  the  14th  and  15th  emblems,  we  cannot  help  again 
uojicing  tliebCfiut)  of  the  tree-.work,  which  is  characteristically 
varied^  Tl}e  willow  droops  most  gracefully  its  waving  boughs 
oyer  the  living  waters.  The  twentieth  enibieni,  of  the  fer- 
tilizing lills,  IS  a  very  delicate  |>crformHnco.  The  broad, 
separate,  and  arching  leaves  of  the  aspiring  paUn  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  thick  and  entangled  foliage  of  the  more  hum- 
ble trees.  The  figures  in  this  emb  em  are  strictly  propor- 
tioned, and  add  inuch  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  whole. 
The  letter-press  part  of  the  work  would  h  ive  been  better,  if, 
instead  of  so  many  effusions  of  devo*'  -  ■'  '^  ntiment,  it  had  been 
more  confined  to  plain  and  acccii!  •>tions  of  the  plates. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  t.t  much  gratified  by  the 
present  elegant  book,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  faults  of  little 
moment,  which  make  no  deduction  from  tlie  value  of  the 
embelli.shments.  • 


^RT.  W.-^-' A  ^geographical  and  historical  Piew  oj  the 
World  :'  exhihfting  a  complete  Delineation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  Features  of  each  Country ;  and  a  succinct 
Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  tlte  different  Nations,  their 
political  Revolutions  and  Progress  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Li- 
terature, Commerce,  S^c  The  zchote  comprising  all  that  is 
important  in  tJie  Geographu  of  the  Globe  and  the  Historj/ 
of  Mankind.     By  John  Bigland,  Author  of  "  Letters 

-  ■  on  Ancient,  and  Modern  History  \'  "  Essays  on  various 
Subjects,"  3)-c.  S^c.  In  o  vols.  London,  J^ngman^  1810. 
—31.  13s.  Gd. 

'THE  work  heir^  ioffeied  to  the  public,'  says  Mr.  Bigland, 

'is  intended  to  comprize,  within  the  least  possible  compass,  all 
that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  geography  of  tne  globe 
and  the  history  of  mankind.'  *  In  the  first  place  is  treated  the 
geography  of  each  country  with  all  its  physical  circumstances  and 
principal  productions,  whether  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
mal kmgdom.  The  next  article  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
principal  cities  and  edifices,  those  striking  monuments  of  human 
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art  and  industry.  In  this  department  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  limit  s  of  the  work  will  allow,  the 
capitals  of  the  different  empires,  kinjfdoms,  and  states,  with  their 
arts,  literature,  and  state  of  society,  subjects  greatly  neglected  in 
raost  geographical  works.  The  metropolis  of  a  state  being  ge- 
nerally the  focus  in  which  its  power  and  grandeur  is  (are)  chiefly 
concentrated,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  its  history.  The 
philosophical  observer  will  not  regard  it  merely  as  an  assemblage 
of  streets  and  houses,  a  Collection  of  brick  and  mortar:  he  will 
view  it  as  the  grand  theatre,  on  which  the  opulence,  the  talents, 
and  the  activity  of  the  nation  are  the  most  conspiculously  dis- 
played. In  the  third  place  is  exhibited  the  historical  view  of  the 
nation,  of  its  progress  in  arts  and  arms,  in  science  and  civili- 
zation, with  views  of  its  social  circumstances  at  different  periods. 
By  the  events  which  mark  the  history  of  its  country,  its  present 
political  and  moral  state,  and  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  is 
determined.  It  is  in  its  history  that  we  trace  the  gradual  origin 
and  gradual  formation  of  its  religion,  its  government,  its  military 
strength,  its  manners  and  characters.  For  this  reason  I  have 
assigned  the  third  place  to  the  historical  view  of  each  nation,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  to  its  modern  characteristics.* 

From  this  arrangement  Mr.  Bigland  adds  that  he  has 

'deviated  only  in  respect  of  subordinate  and  inferior  articles,  as 
colonies,  islands,  and  countries  imperfectly  known,  where  brevity 
required  a  more  cursory  view.  Amidst  such  an  immensity  of 
matter, conciseness  nmst  be  cpnsidered  as  an  indispensable  requi- 
site, and  every  one  must  readily  conceive  the  difficulty  of  perspi- 
cuous arrangement  in  the  historical  part  of  the  work.  As  the 
histories  of  difTerent  nations  are  so  frequently  involved  together, 
1  have  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  repetition  by  references.  I 
have  treated  with  brevity  things  of  trifling  moment,  which  it  was 
only  needful  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  connecting  the  narrative, 
and  exliibiting  the  concatenation  of  events,  and  expatiated  more 
largely  on  subjects  of  greater  importance  and  interest.  It  has 
been  my  principal  object  to  comprize  in  a  small  compass,  and  to 
exhibit  at  a  small  expence  to  the  reader,  a  copious  collection  of 
geographical  and  historical  information.' 

Such  is  the  author's  own  account  of  the  plan  which  he  pur- 
sued, and  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  in  the  composition  of 
the  present  work.  The  plan  itself  appears  judicious,  and  cal- 
culated to  fill  up  an  important  vacuity  in  our  existing  catalogue 
of  useful  books.  The  undertaking  was  one  which  required 
considerable  research  in  the  collection,  and  a  discriminating 
taste  in  the  selection  of  materials.  In  neither  of  these  requi- 
site qualifications  does  Mr.  Bigland  appear  to  be  deficient. 
He  refers  to  numerous  authorities,  most  of  wUich  he  appears 
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to  have  consulted  at  first  hand.  Though  the  extent  of  his 
subject,  combined  with  the  comparatively  nnrrow  space  whicii 
he  allotted  for  the  execution,  rendered  great  brevity  essentially 
necessary  ;  yet,  while  his  narrative  is  btief,  it  is  never  obscure 
nor  indistinct.  In  most  points  of  high  moment  and  interest, 
his  detailft  are  more  circumstantial  than  the  size  of  his  work  led 
us  to  expect.  Where  he  coidd  cxiiibit  only  general  views  he 
has  judiciously  contrived  to  render  them  interesting,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  some  luminous  particulars,  by  which  the  attention  is 
excited,  and  where  the  interest  revolves. 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Bigland  exhibits  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of  mankind,  of  their 
progress  in  civilization  and  arts,  with  portions  of  their  topo- 
graphical, their  civil,  and  military  history,  so  judiciously  com- 
bined, as  to  constitute  a  very  edifying  and  amusing  work.  It 
may  be  perused  with  great  advantage  by  juvenile  student*, 
who  wish  for  a  p,eneral  view  of  the  present  and  the  past  state 
of  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  before  they  enter  on  the 
detailed  investigation  of  particular  portions  of  the  globe ; 
nor  will  it  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  are  more  advanced 
in  life,  and  who  wish  to  renew  their  former  recollections,  and 
to  retrace  the  historical  path  which  they  have  before  trod. 

Mr.  Bigland  has  very  properly  given  a  more  copious  and 
circumstantial  account  of  those  countries  which  are  most 
iritercstlug  to  an  EngUsfaman,  or  which  occupy  the  higlier 
gradation."?  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  After  an  introductory- 
chapter,  and  a  general  description  of  Europe,  the  first  volume 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  lopojiraphy,  the  civil  and  military 
history,  the  present  and  past  stale  of  this  country.  In  this 
part  of  his  perforn)ance,  the  author  exhibits  a  description  of 
the  British  metropolis,  which  js  sufficiently  circumstantial- 
Brief  accounts  follow  of  other  prmcipal  cities  and  towns.  The 
author  has  added  a  succinct  English  liistoi7  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  convention  of  Cintra.  Though  hpre,  as  in  other 
places^  die  view  of  our  national  affairs  which  Mr.  Bigland 
draws,  must  be  very  general,  yet  he  has,  in  many  instances, 
happily  caught  the  principal  fcitures  of  the  picture,  and  ,ieized 
the  principal  points  of  aiiim:ilion  and  of  interest.  Great  can- 
dour and  moderation  mark  tlie  political  and  religious  opinions 
of  the  writer,  as  far  as  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  developed,  or  as  the  narrative  itself  necessitated  the  ex- 
pression. •  t 

Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  the  Batavian  king-- 
dom,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Helvetic  republic,  the 
Austrian  empire,  Prussian  monarchy,  German  states,  Den-; 
<nark,  Norway,  Swedcnj,  European  Uussia,  the  Qltbijian  em- 
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pire,  European  Turkey,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Asiatic 
Russia,  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet,  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  Exterior  India,  Slam,  Birman  empire,  Asiatic  islands, 
are  comprehended  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes. 
The  fifth  and  last  volume  contains  a  geographical,  chorogra- 
phical,  and  historical  view  of  India,  consisting  of  Hindoostan 
and  the  Decan,  of  Persia,  Africa,  Egypt,  states  in  the  North 
of  Africa,  Western  Coasts  of  Africa,  Eastern  Coasfof  Africa, 
Abyssinia,  Central  Africa,  African  islands,  America,  United 
States,.  British  America,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Aboriginal 
America,  or  unconquered  countries,  Spanish  dominions  in 
North  America,  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America,  Por- 
tuguese empire  in  America,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  Set- 
tlements, West  India  Islands.  In  compiling  his  account  of 
these  countries,  Mr.  Bigland  has  had  access  to  the  most  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  several  of  the  best  historians  and 
travellers  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  But  though  the 
materials  have  been  brought  together  from  various  quarters, 
the  narrative  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Bigland,  and  not 
a  mere  patchwork  from  the  compositions  of  others.  The  style 
is  perspicuous  and  suited  to  the  work.  We  shall  now  select 
two  or  three  specimens  of  the  performance.  Our  first  extract 
shall  be  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  Greenland, 
not  because  it  is  better  than  other  parts  of  the  work,  but  be- 
cause as  a  whole  it  is  comprised  in  the  shortest  compass. 

'This  country,  extending  from  60°  to  76°  north  latitude,  pre- 
sents a  most  dreary  aspect,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  thing  else 
than  a  vast  assemblage  of  rocks,  ice,  and  snow.  Of  its  topo- 
graphy, little  is  known  ;  but  it  appears  that  it  contains  mountains 
of  a  prodigious  elevation,  as  we  are  told  that  some  of  them  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  leagues.  The  fa- 
mous ice  blink  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  appearances  of  nature. 
It  is  an  astonishing  congeries  of  ice  stretching  across  the  mouth, 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  forming  a  range  of  magnificent  arches 
of  twehty-fonr  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadth.  The 
arches  are  from  fourteen  to  forty  yards  in  height.  This  immense 
mass  of  ice  reflects  a  splendor  resembling  the  aurora  horealis, 
which  is  discerned  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  The  soil 
of  Greenland,  except  in  some  small  districts  on  the  western 
coasts,  has  never  been  examined ;  but  vvhatever  may  be  its  qua- 
lity, a  great  part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  everlasting 
frost  and  snow,  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  checked,  and  in 
a  great  measure  extinguished.  The  most  severe  cold  commences 
in  January  ;  and  in  February  and  March  becomes  so  piercing, 
that  rocks  often  split  through  the  intenseness  of  the  frost. ^iThe 
Danish  missionaries  inform  us  that  the  ice  and  hoar-frost  reached 
from  the  chimney  to  the  mouth  of  their  stove,  Without  being 
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thawed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire :  that  the  doors  and  walls  were 
plastered  over  with  frost :  that  beds  wete  frozen  to  the  bedsteads^ 
and  linen  to  the  drawers.     Frnnrj  the  end  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  inhabitants  encamp  in  their  tents;  but 
it  is  not  till  June  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thawed,  and 
the  snows  cease  from  falling.     In  summer  it  is  sometimes  very 
hot.     The  only  vegetables  are  various  kinds  of  grass  and  herbs. 
No  grain  can  be  produced.     This  dreary  region  is  also  destitute 
of  forests.     The  only  trees  that  are  found,  are  a  few  small  juni- 
pers, birches,   and  willows.     Greenland,  however,  supplies  food 
for  a  few  wild  animals,  as  rein-deer,  white  nares,  foxes,  and  white 
bears.     The  neighbouring  seas  afford  plenty  of  fish  ;  and  the  sea 
fowl  are  tolerably  numerous.     The  natives  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.     The  flesh  of  those  animals  supply  them  with  food,  and 
their  skins  with  clothing.     Tlie  seals  in  particular  are  valuable 
for  both  these  purposes.     The  population   of  this  country  is  so 
uncertain,  that  nothing  can  with  propriety  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
for  although  Mr.  Crantz  supposes  that  it  may  amount  to  7000, 
his  opinion  can  only  he  regarded  as  a  vague  conjecture.     It  i^i 
said  that  the  country  is  inhabited  as  far  as  70^,  bui  this  appears 
scarcely  probable.     The  natives  are  of  a  short  stature,  with  lono- 
black   hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat  faces.     They  seemed  to  be  a 
brancli  of  the  American  Esquimaux,- and  greatly  resemble  the 
Laplanders  and  Samoieds  of  Europe.     In  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  they  discover  great  inge- 
nuity.   They  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper,  strongly  at- 
tached  to  their  families,  their  friends,  and   their  poor  native 
country.     Some  of  them  who  have  been  kidnapped  and  carried 
to  Copenhagen,  could  not,  amidst  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of 
the  Danisli  capital,  forget  their  former  attachments,  nor  ever 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  situation.     In  regard  to  reli- 
gion, the  Greenlanders  are  said  to  believe  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the   soul ;  and  some 
affirm  that  thtxy  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.     But  after 
all  that  we  have  been  told  on  the  subject,  the  religious  ideas  of  a 
people  so  barbarous,  must  be  extremely  obscure  and  confused. 
In  respect  of  government,  if  any  such  thing  can  be  said  to  exist 
among  them,  it  must  be  something  of  the  patriarchal  kind.     All 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greenlanders,  and  their  country,  is,   in 
fine,  extremely  defective. 

This  remote  and  inhospitable  region  has,  however,  given  rise 
to  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon 
in  history  and  physics.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
Greenland  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  disco 
vered  by  the  Icelanders.  A  colony  was  afterwards  established 
in  that  country,  and  in  process  of  time  became  populous  and 
flourishing.  Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  colonist* 
by  missionaries  from  Norway  ;  and  Greenland  had  many  towns, 
churches,  and  convents,  with  an  episcopal  see,  the  bishop  beino- 
.mffrajan  t»  the  •rchbishop  of  Drontheim.     Greenland,    toge- 
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ther  with  Iceland,  being,  as  already  mentioned,  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Norway,  became,  by  the  union  of  that  kingdom 
with  Denmark  in  1367,  an  appendage  to  the  Danish  monarchy. 
A  constant  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 
Norway  until  the  year  liOG.  At  that  period  the  late  bishop 
was  sent  over,  and  soon  after  the  colony  was  totally  lost.  By 
some  means  or  other,  all  communication  between  Denmark  and 
Greenland  was  cut  oiF,  and  the  Danish  colony  sunk  into  oblivion. 
That  a  civilized  colony  should  thus  suddenly  disappear,  after  several 
centuries  of  fixed  settlement  and  regular  communication  with 
the  parent  countries,  and  within  less  than  a  week's  sail  of  Ice- 
Jand,  still  subject  to  Denmark,  is  perhaps  a  circumstance  unpa- 
ralleled in  history.  And  it  appears  not  a  little  astonishing,  that 
such  a  colony  should  have  prospered  during  so  long  a  period  of 
time  in  a  country  which  now  appears  so  ijihospitable.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  colony,  however,  is  a  fact  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity ;  and  during  the  long  space  of  at  least  five  centuries,  it 
was  well  known  to  the  European  world.  Mr.  Anderson  mentions 
a  bull  of  pope  Gregory  IV.  bearing  date  in  the  year  835,  con- 
stituting Ausgarius,  then  bishop  of  Bremen,  archbishop  of  the 
north,  and  particularly  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland. 

This  strange  and  abrupt  cessation  of  all  trade  and  intercourse 
has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  It  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed that  the  colonists  were  extirpated  by  the  native?,  but  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  has  also  been  said, 
that  an  epidemical  disease  swept  away  most  of  the  Greenland 
merchants  and  seamen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  intercourse 
with  that  country  was  interrupted,  and  afterwards  entirely  broken 
ofT  by  reason  of  the  various  revolutions,  &c.  which  took  place  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.  But  the  most  probable  supposition  is, 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  ice  from  the  Arctic  ocean  having  drifted 
on  the  coast  in  some  severe  winter,  had  intercepted  the  commu- 
nication between  the  land  and  the  sea.  This  colony  being  in 
consequence  completely  imprisoned  by  the  frozen  ocean,  had, 
through  want  ot  supplies  from  Europe,  undoubtedly  perished. 
That  this  was  the  case,  is  something  more  than  conjecture;  fop 
various  expeditions  have,  in  successive  reigns,  been  sent  out  from 
Denmark,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  the  remains  of 
the  colony,  if  any  such  existed.  It  was  at  least  expected  that 
the  ruinsof  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  and  some  other  buildings, 
would  be  found  ;  and  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  any 
descendants  of  the  Europeans  yet  remained.  All  the  vessels, 
Jiowever,  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  have  found  tlic  eastern  shore 
towards  Iceland,  where  the  principal  colony  was  settleil,  totally 
inaccessible,  by  the  reason  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  ice. 
Accidents  of  nearly  a  similar  nature,  but  of  which  the  eflecls 
were  of  shorter  duration,  have  occurred  also  in  Iceland,  where 
the  imtnense  quantities  pf  ice  drifting  on  the,  coast,  have,  during 
along  time,  interrupted  all  communication  with  the  sea;  and 
by  preventing  supplies  from  abroad,  caused  many  otth^  inhji* 
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tiitants  to  perish  by  famine.  Such  was  the  case  in  1755,  as  be- 
fore observed.  It  is  evident,  that  since  ihe  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
very  g:!cat  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  northern  regions, chiefly 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  arctic  ice.  Ever  since  that  pe- 
riod, the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
colony,  which  was  before  without  difficirlty  visited  every  summer, 
liHs  been  found  absolutely  inaccessible;  while  a  range  of  impas- 
8a!)to  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  preclude 
the  ppssibility  of  approach  from  the  west. 

..*  The  western  coast  of  Greenland  has  been  explored  by  Davis, 
nn'd  other  Ki^lish  navigators;  but  Great  Britain  has  never  at- 
tempted to  establish  any  colony  in  this  unpromising  region.  In 
1721,  the  Greenland  Company,  at  Beri^en,  in  Norway,  established 
a  colony  on  the  western  coast,  in  about  64*  north  latitude. — ' 
These  new  colonists  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Egede,  a  pious 
Norwegian  clergyman.  This  gentleman  remained  many  years 
in  Greenland,  and  to  his  abilities  and  precision  we  owe  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  that  country^  Being  actuated  by  an 
ardent  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  impressed  with 
an  idea  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  Icelandic  colony,  if  it 
still  existed,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  eastern  district,  by 
coasting  along  the  southern  shores,  but  found  his  design  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  year  172S,  his  Danish  majesty  caused  horSfes  tobfe 
transported  to  Greenland,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  means  of  tra- 
velling overland  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  district ;  but 
the  immense  mountains  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  interior,  rendered 
all  access  fronj  this  quarter  not  less  difficult  than  from  the  ocean. 
The  impracticability  of  reaching  the  place  where  this  famous 
colony  was  fonnerly  seated,  seems  now  to  be  fully  proved  ;  and 
its  venerable  relics,  locked  np  in  eternal  ice,  Will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  be  discovered.* 

Mr.  Bigland  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  delineated  the 
capitals  of  the  diftVrent  states  which  are  included  in  his  work, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  his  limits  would  allow.  The 
fallowing  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  descriptions.  It  is 
that  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  but  as  this  city  is  but  little  known, 
and  has  not  been  accurately  described,  Mr.  Bigland  has  chiefly 
copied  the  description  of  the  most  recent  authority,  M. 
JD'Auteroche. 

'  Mexico,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
fxtensive,  populous,  and  opulent  city  of  '.he  New  World.  But 
there  is  scarcely  any  place  of  note  within  the  whole  range  of 
geography  and  statistics,  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
tjny  precise  accounts.  Amidst  the  deficiency  of  materials,  I 
shall  therefore  subjoin  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Chappc 
d'Auteroche,  the  most  recent  and  best  authority,  although  his 
ihort  stay  in  the  city  renders  it  in  many  respects  defective. 

'  The  city  of  Mexico  has  always  been  represented  as  standing 
on  an  island,  or  rather  an  assemblage  of  islands,  in  the  l^e  af 
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that  name,  and  accessible  only  by ,  three  causeways  across  tlwr 
shallow  waters  that  separate  it  from  the  main  land.  Such  ^ras 
the  situation  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Montfznma ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  modern  Mexico  stands  on  the  same  ground  :  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lake  has  been  drained  by  means  <A  a 
canal  cut  through  the  mountains.  Mexico,  therefore,  is  now 
seated  not  on  an  island,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  a  fen 
crossed  by  numerous  canals.  The  houses  are  all  l)uilt  on  piles, 
as  the  ground  in  many  places  gives  way,  and  several  edifices  are 
observed  to  have  gradually  sunk,  some  of  them  more  ti-an  six 
feet,  without  any  visible  alteration  in  the  body  of  the  bui'ding. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  structures  that  have  sunk  in  this 
manner.  The  outlines  of  the  city  appear  to  be  irregular  ;  but 
the  interior  displays  the  most  perfect  regularity  of  plan.  The 
streets  are  very  wide,  perfectly  strait,  and  in  general  intersect  one 
another  at  right  angles.  There  arc  three  squares :  the  first  is 
the  Pla^a  Major,  or  great  square,  fronting  the  viceroy's  palace, 
the  cathedral,  and  the  market-place,  which  is  a  double  square, 
surrounded  with  buildings.  This  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  second,  adjoining  to  this,  is  the  square  called  Del  Vellador, 
where  the  bull- fights  are  exhibited.  The  third  is  that  of  Santo 
Domingo.  These  squares  are  tolerably  regular  ;  and  each  is 
ornamented  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  and  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  pro- 
menade, which  is  a  large  square,  with  a  rivulet  running  quite 
round  it,  and  ajef  d'eau  in  the  middle.  Eight  walks,  having 
each  two  rows  of  trees,  terminate  at  this  basin  in  the  form  of  a 
star.  But  as  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  unfit  for  the  growth  of  wood, 
the  trees  are  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  Facing  the  Ala- 
meda, and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  paces,  is  the  Quemadero, 
the  place  for  burning  the  Jews,  and  other  unhappy  victims  of  the 
awful  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.  The  Queraadero  is  an  enclo- 
sure between  four  walls,  and  filled  with  ovens,  into  which  are 
thrown  over  the  walls  the  poor  wretches  who  are  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive :  condemned  by  judge*  professing  a  religion,  of 
which  the  first  precept  is  charity. 

•The  houses  of  Mexico  are  tolerably  well  built,  but  not  remark- 
able for  either  external  or  internal  embellishments ;  and  the  style 
of  architecture  is  the  same  as  in  Spain.  The  city  contains  no 
remarkable  edifice.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy,  in  the  great 
square,  however,  is  a  firm  and  substantial  structure,  comprising 
within  its  circuit  three  handsome  court -yards,  each  of  which  has 
a  fountain  in  the  middle ;  but  the  interior  of  the  palace  displays 
scarcely  any  decorations.  Behind  this  is  the  mint,  a  noble  build- 
ing, where  upwards  of  100  workmen  are  constantly  employed  for 
ihe  king  in  coining  piastres,  out  of  the  enormous  masses  of  silver 
brought  thither  by  the  owners  of  the  mmes,  who  exchange  them 
for  coin. 

*The  most  sumptuous  buildings  are  the  churches, chapels, and 
convents,  many  of  which  are  richly  ornamented.  The  cathedral, 
especially,  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  and  costly  decorations. 
The  raihng  round  the  high  altar  is  of  solid  silver  j  and  there  is 
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also  a  silver  lamp  so  capacious,  that  three  men  e^t  into  the  inside 
to  clean  it.  This  lamp  is  adorned  with  figures  of  lion's  heads, 
and  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold.  The  inside  columns  of  the 
cathedral  arc  hung  with  rich  crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  a 
broad  gold  fringe.  The  profusion  of  riches  io  the  numerous  . 
churches  of  Mexico  is  astonishing.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are 
lavished  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments;  and  the  images  of  , 
the  Holy  Virgia  and  the  saints  are  either  of  massy  silirer,  or  co- 
vered with  the  most  costly  drapery. 

'Theou'sideof  the  cathedral  is  unfinished,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
in  that  state.  The  circumstance  of  its  sinking,  which  is  already 
so  visible,  deters  them  from  increasing  the  weight  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  well  known  that  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the  abode  of  all 
the  most  opulent  merchants,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  with  Europe,  Manilla,  &c.  by  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Arapulco.  Its  riches,  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  immense. 
In  regard  to  its  manners  and  customs,  as  all  the  great  officers  and 
principal  ecclesiastics  are  natives  of  Spain,  and  the  viceroys  are 
sent  every  three  years  from  the  parent  country,  the  influx  of  Spa- 
niards must  naturally  be  supposed  to  direct  the  national  taste. 
The  Creoles  are,  in  every  part  of  America,  known  to  be  more 
luxurious  and  cfTeminate  than  the  Europeans ;  but  all  circum- 
stances considered,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
most  prominent  features  the  manners  of  Mexico  differ  less  from 
those  of  Madrid  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  The  popu* 
lation  of  Mexico  has  been  variously  estimated ;  but  Dr.  Robert- 
son, after  the  most  accurate  researches,  says,  that  it  amounts  at 
least  to  150,000  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  can  have  decreased. 

*  The  vale  of  Mexico  displays  the  most  luxuriant  fertility ;  but 
the  environs  of  the  city,  although  they  afford  a  picturesque  view 
of  the  lake  and  the  distant  mountains,  must  on  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered as  unpleasant,  and  the  situation  as  unhealthful.  Except 
the  Alameda  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  other  walk  in  or  near 
Mexico :  all  the  adjacent  country  is  swampy  ground,  intersected 
by  numerous  canals.  The  climate  is  not  so  scorching  as  in  seve- 
ral other  parts  of  the  torrid,  or  even  of  the  temperate  zones  ;  and 
probably  the  heat  at  Mexico  seldom  exceeds  that  which  is  felt  in 
summer  at  Madrid.  But  the  coolness  arises  from  the  humidity 
of  the  ground  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  effects  which  so  great 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  in  a  tropical  climate,  must  have  on 
the  human  frame,may  be  easily  imagined.  These,  indeed,  are  too 
frequently  displayed  in  dreadful  epidemical  d  iseases,  among  which, 
that  called  the  black  vomit,  is  the  scourge  of  Mexico.  In  1730, 
and  the  following  year,  it  swept  away  more  than  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city;  and  in  1761  and  1762,  the  same 
disease,  in  conjunction  with  an  epidemical  smalUpox,  almost  de- 
populated the  whole  country,  and  carried  off  at  least  25,000 
persons  in  the  capital.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  this  dis- 
t«mpcr  always  begins  among  the  Indians,  who  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and  attacks  them  more  frequently  than  the  Europeans. 
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This  epidemical  disorder  of  Mexico,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  either  more  fatal,  or  of  more  frequent  recurrence  than  the  yel- 
low fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America/ 

We  will  finish  our  quotations  with  part  of  Mr.  Bigland'a 
description  of  Portuguese  Atiieriqa. 

'The  country  towards  the  coast  is  in  {general  rather  low 
than  elevated  ;  but  according  to  common  accounts,  a  rangce, 
or  perhaps  different  rani^es  of  high  mountains,  run  in  various  di- 
rections, but  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  giving  rise  to  numerous 
streams  tliat  flow  into  the  great  river  of  Amazons.  A  great  part 
of  the  country  appears  to  be  covered  with  wood.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  Brazil,  ex- 
cepting the  coasts,  which  have  been  frequently  explored  by  navi- 
gator?, and  of  the  principal  ports  at  which  they  have  touched  in 
their  voyages.  Prom  the  want  of  curiosity  and  science  among 
the  Portuguese,  this  vas^t  country  is  still  less  known  than  Spanish 
America.  The  extensive  regions  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  are 
an  immense  level,  in  some  parts  covered  with  impenetrable  fo^ 
rests,  and  in  others  frequently  flooded  by  the  annual  inundations 
of  that  river,  and  its  auxiliary  streams.  Condaminc,  in  sailing 
down  the  river  of  Amazons,  did  not  observe  a  single  hill  during 
the  space  of  two  months  after  leaving  the  Pongo,  till  the  moun- 
tains of  Guiana  appeared.  Several  rivers  rise  from  the  elevated 
tracts  of  the  interior,  and  run  into  the  Atlantic.  Of  these,  the 
Rio  de  Francisco  is  the  largest;  but  none  of  them  are  very  con- 
siderable. They  are,  however,  extremely  useful  in  affording  ex- 
cellent situations  for  sugar-mills.  Our  imperfect  topography  of 
this  country  does  not  notice  any  lakes  except  those  of  a  temporary 
kind  formed  in  the  flat  country  by  the  annual  inuudations.  The 
mineralogy  of  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  ^ 
its  natural  history,  and  that  which  has  at  present  the  greatest  , 
influence  on  its  political  and  commercial  state.  Concerning  the 
celebrated  mines  of  this  country,  however,  we  have  little  precise 
information.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  collected  from  scat- 
tered fragments,  in  relations  of  voyages  often  founded  on  no  bettc  r 
authority  than  vague  report.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  are 
situated  near  Villa  Nova  de  Principe,  17"  south  latitude,  and4'l* 
west  longitude.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not  so  fine  as  those 
of  Golconda.  By  an  edict  of  1733,  the  king  reserves  to  himself,  , 
under  certain  conditions,  all  the  diamonds  that  are  found  to  be 
above  twenty  carats.  Gold  mines  abound  in  several  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts ;  and  some  of  them  are  far  within  land.  The  soil, 
of  so  extensive  a  country  must  afford  every  possible  variety  ;  but 
according  to  all  that  is  yet  known  or  reported,  the  most  luxuriant 
fertility  is  its  general  characteristic.  In  an  extent  of  thirty-five 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  also  various.  In  the  northern 
parts  under',  and  near  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot,  the  tropical 
rains  exceedingly  heavy  :  and  the  country  being  flat,  and  subject 
to  extensive  inundations,  as  well  as  enpumbercd  with  immeni>e 
forests,  the  air  must  necessarily  be  extremely  insalubrious.  In 
proceeding  towards  the  south,*  the  ciiraate,  as  well  as  the  country, 
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»ro^.-  more agri?eablt ;  the  codsts  are  refreshe«['by<khe sri breezes; 

and  the  heat  is  less  violent  than  in  several  other  countrie*  in  the 
Same  geographical  position,  in  tlx:  souihcrnmost  part  of  Brazil, 
which  lies  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  chmaie  is  exceed- 
ingly temperate,  pleasant,  and  healthful. 

*  Tlie  vegetable  prodiu  tions  are  in  general  the  same  us  in  ether 
countries  under  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude.  Thote  oi 
chief  importance  are  sligar,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Great  quan- 
tities of  sugar  arc  produced  and  exported.  The  tobacco  is  ex- 
cellenl ;  but  this  article  is  not  so  assiduously  cultivated  in  Brazil 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  North  American  states.  This  rich  and 
fertile  country  pnxluces  several  species  of  peppfcr,  with  a  variety 
of  drugs  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  manufactures;  and 
abounds  in  all  the  esculent  plants  common  to  the  tropica!  regions. 
The  pUintain,  the  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  chocoldte  nut,  are 
common;  and  to  these  ii  long  it  ccetera  of  others  might  be  added. 
The  difiereut  s|K:cies  of  fruits  are  aUuOst  innumerable.  Among 
these,  the  pinc-appic,  the  maugo,  and  the  tamarind,  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished rank.  The  immense  fores; s  haveali-eady  been  meur 
tioncd  :  and  the  quaistitles  of  timber  appear  almost  inexhausti- 
ble. We  have  no  preeise  account  of  the  various  productions  of 
the  Brazilian  and  Amazonian  forests  ;  but  among  them  arc  dis- 
tinguished Ibgwood,  niahogdtiy,  ebony,  and  Brazil  wood,  from 
which  the  country  derives  \U  nartle,  and  a  multitude  of  ot!urs, 
which  grow  here  in  as  great  perfection  and  variety  as  in  any  part 
of  the  workl.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  southern 
partfl  of  Brazil  wowld  be  extremely  fertile  in  the  various  kinds 
of  European  graiJi,  and  perhaps  also  in  wine,  if  pr».<pf»r  attention 
were  paid  to  U}e;^e,9Jbijects.  But  the  rtipre  profitable  culniratjoh 
pf  sugar  impedes  tba^  of  grain;  and  |he  general  spirit  bf  fejiccu- 
Tati'oh  in  mining,  causes  agriculture  tio  be  neglected,  "J'iif  zi»a- 
loa:y  of  Brazil  corresponds  in  geiieral  vvith  that  ;or>jp|H)j»*i 
Am'<?ric4.  The  reniarkabJe  circunistanr-  '  '-,-  j^icitls,  pf  \^i\d 
•«feattl6'  is  common  to  both,     in  the  hon;  ispf  Brazil,  as 

v^ell  s^  iti  tlW  Spiinish  tcrritoi:        '  .,  ,., 

thai!  they  are  innted  for  tlin 

derable  Article  of  the  expo^tfc  btin  o!  ^-pan  riLiguc>e 

America,     In  various  parts,  espectaMyof  the  ;>»•,  x^ncv?, 

^rpents  abound,  and  attain  to  an  enormous  six         The  u 

seas  are  also  well  sii>elc!ed  with- fish.     \Ve  ai'i^'-ntV- int'orr'  v 

renaai'Vable  cuciosiiies  in  Brazil.  Our  lln«nvki[J<te  of  the  euurirry 
IS  toohnp^rfectto  retitlor  us  acquainted  iriLhyrtchais  are  n'dtiiral; 
and  ancient  monumenls,  or  magnificent  u orks  of.  :4rrti^(tre(  iMt- to 
be  expected.'  ,  ii  • 

Iri  lH*  prts^t  vfbrft  \^e  fj^tVe  Fouiid'  niaiiy"  improprieties  or 
inacciu'^ies  ftf  ejtpression,  soide'of  whiclrmiiy  be>scribeil  t^ 
the  rarpidtty  of  oothposrtitjn,  dnd  of  whidV others  are  ^.rrors  of 
tb«  prdis.  We  have  room  to  notice  only  a  few  of  these. 
in  some  p'u1s  of  his  \vor1c,  Mr.  Blglancl  make^  ratiier  too 
hberal  a  use  of  the  adveVb  '  however,'  which  seidoiu  dj.pears 
tfHh  much  fitness  or  grace.  '  After  mentiouins  tlie  coidused 
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and  contradictory  relations  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Mr.  Big* 
land  says,  '  all,  however,  are  acquainted  with  the  issue  ;  but 
different   historians  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Normans    to 
different  incidents.     It  seems,  however,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  were,  under  Divine  Providence,   the  causes  of  their 
success.'     In  these  two  sentences,  the  last  *  however*  is  super- 
fluous and  inelegant.   Mr.  Bigland  is  rather  too  fond  of  clogg- 
ing his  sentences  with  qualifying  words  and  clauses,  and  those 
indefinite  exienaations  of  the  sense  which  indicate  hesitation 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  the  want  of  stability  in  his  opi- 
nions.   Hence  the  words  *  perhaps,'  *  probably,*  and  the  hypo- 
thetical *  if, '  occur  rather  more  often  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired.    Mr.  Pitt  was,    we  believe,  the  original  inventor  of 
the  phrase  '  existing  circumstances ^   which  has  since  become 
so  hackneyed,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  both  in  oral  and  in 
written  communications.     But  we  are  always  a  little  indignant 
when  we  find  this  phrase  transplanted  into  any  compositions, 
which  are  of  more  than  ephemeral  importance.   '  In  the  present 
circivn stances,'  or,  *  in  the  then  circumstances,  is  always  more 
appot    0  in  point  of  sense,  and  more  English  in  point  of  idiom, 
than  '  in  the  existing  circumstances.'     Mr.  Bigland  sometimes 
lias  recourse  to  Mr. Pitt's  favourite  phrase  of  'existing  circum- 
stances.'    Mr.  Pitt  was  certainly  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
fluent   of  orators  ;    but  we  do  not  believe    that   in  all  his 
speeches  he  ever  added  half  a  dozen  beautiful  combinations  to 
the  stock  of  English  phraseology. — In  one  word,  if  his  ora- 
tory had   any  effect  on  the  language,  it  tended  to  make  it 
rather  verbose  than   rich,  rather  frothy  than  elegant.     Mr. 
Bigland   uses  the  word  *  appropriate,'  in  a  maimer  which 
strikes  us  as  incorrect.     He  says  of  the  great  man  of  whona 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  '  his  country  shewed  its  respect 
for  his  memory  by  appropriating  his  debts.*    Why  could  not 
Mr.  B.   say  in  plain  terms  '  by  paying  his  debts  i'    When  we 
have  a  good  intelligible  English  word  at  hand,  it  is  never  right 
to  substitute  one  that  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  or  of  foreign 
growth.     If  A,  who  had  the  keeping  of  some  goods  belong- 
ing to  C,  were  to  violate  his  trust,  we  might  say,  that  A 
appropriated  part  of  C.'s  property   to  his  own  use ;  but  it 
would   be  very  unusual  and  ambiguous  to  say  that  J)  appro- 
priaied  the  debts  of  E.  Mr.  Bigland,  like  many  modern  writers, 
otten  introduces  the  conjunction  *and'  where  it  ought  to  be 
omitted.   Thus  vol.  v.  l4o,  *  The  Persians  were  no  longer  that 
brave  ;jnd  warlike  people  delineated  by  Xenophon,  awe?  whose 
manners  and  discipline  he  so  highly  extols.'     In  this   and 
similar  instances   the  'and'  is  superfluous;  and  makes  an 
awkward  break  in  the  construction  of  the  period.     In  vol.  v. 
186,  Mr.  Pigland  says  that '  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
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accuracy  of  the  pyramidal  structure,  and  the  permanency 
secured  by  their  form  and  construction.^  We  do  not  much 
approve  the  word  accuracy  as  it  stands  in  the  tirst  part  of 
the  '-ibove  sentence;  but  the  latter  part  is  both  clumsy  and 
inaccurate.  It  would  have  been  better  thus  :  *  We  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  solidity  of  the  pyramidal  structure,  and  the  per- 
manency which  it  secures.*  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
liear  of  volatiles  in  pharmacy,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
it  in  the  following  instance,  though  it  is  certainly  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  winged  tribe.  *  In  regard  to  volatiles,  the  country 
abounds  with  pigeons  and poultri/.' — vol.  v.  184.  The  w»rd 
*  principal'  does  not  need  the  aid  of  the  superlative  '  Tnos^  * 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  by  the  author  in  vol.  iv.  135. 
'  Chma  is  pervaded  by  two  of  the  most  principal  rivers  that 
are  known  on  the  face  of  the  globe.*  The  typographical 
errors  are  numerous,  for  instance,  we  have  *  Trasimere,'  vol. 
iii.  89,  for  Thrasymine.  *  Diodorus  is  too  credulous  and 
Curtius  loo  historical/  for  rhetorical,  we  suppose  ;  vol.  v. 
145,  *  Alexander^  for  Alexandria  ;  *  Sj/rene/  for  St/ene, 
vol.  V.  185,  &,c.  &c.  These,  however,  are  trivial  deductions 
from  the  general  merit  of  the  work  ;  and  we  should  not  have 
noticed  them  at  all,  if  we  had  not  been  anxious  that  a  book 
which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  edify  and  amuse  young  persons, 
should  be,  as  free  as  possible,  from  inaccuracies ;  and  that 
the  author  may  be  incited,  in  a  second  edition,  to  undertake  a 
careful  and  minute  revision  of  the  whole. 


Art.  X. — A  Letter  from  an  Ol/icer  at  Madras  to  a  Friend 
formerly  in  that  Service  now  in  England:  exhibiting  an 
unbiassed  Account,  and  supported  by  authentic  Documents, 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  actual  State  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate Insurrection  in  the  Indian  Army.  London,  Murray, 
1810,  bvo.  iJs.Cd. 

VARIOUS  causes  seem  to  have  concurred  in  exciting  the 
late  insurrection  in  the  Indian  army.  One  irritation  was  added 
to  another,  till  that  degree  of  inflamed  feeling  was  produced, 
which  precipitated  a  large  part  of  the  Company's  troops  into 
measures  of  hostility  to  the  government.  If  we  may  credit 
the  present  account,  which  is  indeed  supported  by  sufficient 
documents,  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  government  appears 
to  have  been  as  inconsiderate  and  rauh  as  that  of  the  officers 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  military  subordination.  In  the 
year  1 806,  the  military  patronage  which  had  been  previously 
possessed  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army, 
was  vested  in  the  governor  alone,  by  an  order  from  the  ruling 
powers  in  this  country.  The  commander-in-chief  was  also 
eKcluded  from  a  seat  in  the  council.    When  General  Mac- 
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dowall  assumed  the  military  command,  he  could  but  ill  broolc 
the  diminution  of  power  and  influence  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  enjoyed.  The  dissatisfaction,  which  he  felt,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  conceal,  but  rather  to  have 
endeavoured  to  infuse  it  into  the  officers  under  his  command, 
who  were  predisposed  from  causes  which  will  soon  be  men- 
tioned, to  imbibe  sentiments  untav  'urable  to  the  government. 
He  induced  them  to  think  that  liis  want  of  a  seat  in  the  council 
and  of  niilitary  patronage  was  a  grievance  of  which  they  had 
good  reason  to  complain. 

The  diminulJ  jn  of  allowances  which  the  troops  experienced 
dn  their  removal  from  the  Bengal  station  to  that  of  Madras, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  said  to  be  at  mot*e  than 
double  the  price,  occasioned  the  first  explicit  declaration  of 
military  discontent.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  the  troops 
on  this  occasion,  in  which  they  solicited  to  be  placed,  in  point 
of  allowance,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  army  in  Bengal. 
Both  the  king's  and  the  company's  officers  are  said  to  have 
united  in  the  prayer  of  this  petition  ;  though  the  signatures  of 
the  former  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  general  Macdowal,  who  in  th  s  instance  complied  with  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  governor  of  Madras. 

The  next,  and,  what  seems  to  have  proved  a  more  serious 
cause  of  discontent  in  the  army,  was  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tract, which  had  subsisted  in  full  force  since  1802,  by  which 
officers  commanding  native  corps,  were  to  supply  and  convey 
for  a  fixed  sum  the  camp-equipage  of  their  respective  batlar 
lions.  The  plan  itself  was  first  suggested  by  ford  CdrnwaTIis, 
in  17ijl,  and  had,  from  that  time,  been  occasionally  acted 
u'pon,  though  it  was  not  adopted  as  a  permanent  regulation 
till  the  year  1802.  Tlie  public  are  thus  said  to  have  been 
relieved  *  from  all  expence  of  quarters  in  garrison  as  well  as 
tents  in  the  field,  at  a  lower  rate  than'  had  been  paid  under 
lord  Coniwallis's  calculations  for  providing  and  carrying  camp- 
equipage  alone,'  The  expences  which  were  necessitated  in 
\*ar,  were  supposed  to  be  balanced  by  the  profits  iq  a  period' 
of  peace. 

The  oflScers  entered  on  the  contract  at  the  commencement 
of  an  active  war,  when  they  incurred  unprecedented  expences, 
and  consequently  looked  forward  for  remuneration  to  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  But,  rn  1808,  the  contract  of  1802,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  found  very  beneficial  to  the  service,  was 
superseded,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  arrarrgenient, 
which  had  been  devised  by  the  quarter-master  general.  The 
former  system  had  been  suggested  by  the  practical  judgment 
<jf  lord  Cornwallis,  had  been  resorted  to  by  general  Harris, 
asnd  had  finally  been  recommended  by  general  .James  r  tuart, 
as  a  cRea^ure  tod  useful  not  tq  be  rendered  permauept    bir 
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Arthur  Wellesle}^  had  ample  experience  of  its  good  effect* 
iu  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  willi  which  it  enabled  him  to 
conduct  his  niilitnry  operations  in  the  east. 

The  aboUlion  of  this  contract  in  the  very  period,  when  the 
officers  expi'cted  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  losses  which  they 
had  sustained  in  a  difficult  and  protracted  warfare,  combined 
with  the  arguments  wiiich  had  been  urged  against  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  measure  by  the  quarter-master  general,  which 
reflected  on  the  condtict  and  character  of  those  svho  appear  to 
have  honourably  fiiUillcd  their  part  of  the  engagement,  pro- 
duced, as  might  be  expecttd.  a  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
content. The  officers  discljjnicd  all  idea  of  questioning  the 
authority  of  the  j^.oveiiimf'nt ;  but  they  individually  solicited 
the  commander-in-chief  to  cause  their  conduct,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  criminated  by  the  report  of  the  quarter-master 
general,  to  undergo  a  pro|^H^r  scrutiny.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  who  felt  himselt"  slighted  by  the  government,  which  had 
adopted  such  a  material  change  in  the  mi'itary  department^ 
without  paying  him  tiie  compliment  of  asking  his  opinion  on 
tlie  subject,  refused  to  c6mpiy  with  their  reqwst.  He  said 
that  *  as  he  had  nut  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  tent- 
contract,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  lake  cognizance 
of  any  matter  connected  with  that  subject  on  any  individual 
applicatioii.' 

The  officers,  dissippointed  in  this  attempt  to  procure  ati 
investigation  of  their  conduct,  followed  the  course  which  the 
commander-in-chief  seemed  inconsiderately  to  prescribe,  and 
'jointly  accused  lieutenant-colonel  Monro, (the  quarter- master 
general)  of  having  falsely  aspersed  their  character  in  his  re'- 
porL'  They  forwarded  this  charge  to  the  commaiKler-iri». 
chief  in  August,  1 808  ;  and  requested  that  lieutenant-colonel 
Monro  might  beput  upon  his  trial.  The  connnaiKler-in-chief 
consulted  lieutenant-colonel  l^'ith,  the  judge- advocate  55©* 
n«ral,  who,  in  his  report,  confouiided  the  measure  of  aiit>* 
Jishing  the  contract,  which  was  the  act  of  the  ^overnihent, 
%ilh  the  reasons  assigned  for  recommending  the  change, 
^hich  were  the  sole  act  of  the  quarter 'master  general.  The 
judge-advocate  general  then  itdvised  that,  instead  of  any  pro- 
cedure against  the  qiuiiter-ra-aster  general,  the  charg6  itself 
should  be  converted  into  a  gromid  of  ac6tiSation  against  the 
ollicers  for  a  canspiraci/.  This  ojnnion  of  the  judge-advocate 
was  comnuuiicated  to  ihfe  hon.  colonel  St.  Leger,  the  senior 
of  the  complaining  officers.  After  this,  the  cohnplainants 
addressed  a  respecifid  memorial  to  the  court  of  directors, 
whom  they  besought  to  free  them  from  the  stigma,  with  which 
they  thouglit  themselves  branded  by  the  report  of  the  quarter- 
master general.  This  memorial,  itwtead  of  being  forwarded 
16  £ngknd  by  the  governmeut  iu  iudia^  is  saKJ  to  have  beea 
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rejected  as  unnecessary.  On  the  20th  of  January,  180^, 
lieutenant-colonel  Monro  '  was  placed  in  arrest/  ^  and  warned 
for  trial  on  the  original  charge.*  Lieutenant-colonel  Monro 
now  appealed  to  the  government,  who  adopting  his  report, 
which  had  so  forcibly  roused  the  discontents  of  the  officers, 
as  their  own  act,  and  approving  the  opinions,  it  contained,  as 
sufficientfy  established,  first  recommended,  and  afterwsrd!)  or^ 
dered  his  liberation.  As  general  Macdowal  appears  to  have 
considered  the  question  as  entirely  subject  to  iijlitary  cogni- 
zance, he  refused  to  comply  witli  the  recommendation,  but 
he  afterwards  obeyed  i\\e  orders  of  the  government. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1809,  general  Macdowal,  the 
commander-in-chief,  embarked  for  England.  But^  prior  to 
his  embarkation,  he  stated  in  his  '  general  orders,'  in  which  he 
expressed,  in  very  strong  terms,  his  disapprobation  of  colonel 
Monro's  conduct,  which  he  declared  to  be  *  destructive  of 
subordination,  subversive  o*^  military  discipline,  and  a  violation 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  commander-in  chief;'  and  be  accord- 
ingly reprimanded  him  in  the  'general  orders  '  1'hese  orders 
were  delivered  to  colonel  Capper,  the  adjntant-gciieral.  to  be 
immediately  published  to  the  army  ;  but  as  colonei  Capper 
desired  permission  to  accompany  the  general  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  he  transferred  the  office  of  pub- 
lishing the  oiders  to  his  deputy-major  Boles.  The  governor 
immediately  directed  these  orders  to  be  expunged  from  every 
public  record,  and  suspended  major  Boles,  the  deputy-adju- 
tant-general, for  obeying  the  command  of  his  superior,  and  giv- 
ing currency  to  *  a  paper  of  such  an  offensive  description.' — 
When  the  adjutant-general  had  returned  from  the  ship  in  which 
the  commander-in-chief  had  sailed,  he  endeavoured  to  excul- 
pate major  Boles,  *  who  had  acted  by  his  orders.'  Colonel 
Capper  was  not  admitted  to  a  personal  audience  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  but,  like  his  deputy,  was  '  suspended  from  the  com- 
pany's service,'  for  giving  currency  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

These,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  this  statement,  appear 
to  have  been  the  circumstances  which  immediately  excited 
such  a  furious  ferment  in  the  Indian  army,  as,  at  one  time, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  subversion  of  our  empire  in  the  east. 
The  treatment  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  adjutant-general,  and  his  deputy,  are  said  to  have  caused 
universal  dissatisfaction  among  the  officers  of  the  army.  The 
most  marked  attentions  were  manifested  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  his  deputy,  by  the  officers,  both  of  the  king's 
and  the  company's  troops.  They  were  believed  to  have  done 
their  duty,  and  nothing  but  their  duty,  and  consequently  to 
kave  suffered  unmerited  punishment. 

After  this  the  irritation,  which  had  been  occasioned  on  both 
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sides,  kept  receiving  increased  incitements.  '  Four  officers  of 
rank  and  <  loractcr  were  (in  the  general  orders  of  the  first  of 
Nav)  sr;5j.eMded  from  the  company's  service  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner,  llie  commandant  of  artillery  was  removed 
from  all  military  cliarge  and  command  ;  three  other  officers, 
two  of  whom  were  of  rank,  were  deprived  of  command  and 
app  >mtmen(s  on  the  staff  of  the  army,'  &c.  Some?  of  these 
peisuUi!  arc  stated  to  have  been  dismissed  without  any  other 
proi)f  thai  tiiat  of  suspicion,  excited  by  anonymous  accusa- 
tion?. A  burst  of  universal  indignation  ensued.  Thcgovcrn- 
m«-nt  of  Madias,  might,  perhaps,  safely  have  adopted  conci- 
Latory  measures  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  dispute,  but  one 
offiusive  step  had  been  followed  by  another,  till  the  governor 
could  not  recede  without  the  loss  of  his  authority;  and  the 
officeis  were  too  much  exas|>erated,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  been  at  once  temperate  and  wise. 

'  .'he  officers  who  had  been  dismissed,  requested  an  investi- 
gation of  their  conduct,  which  is  said  to  have  been  refused. 
A  i  licliment  Iromoneof  the  obnoxious  regiments  was  ordered 
to  fetirvc  u-.  murines  iu  his  majesty's  ships,  (a  duty  from  which 
the  kings  troops  in  India  were  understood  to  have  been  re- 
cei!i!v  cxt:uipicd)  uud  another  detachment  was  to  prepare  for 
e  .!>'.. rkat!)u  to  Ptuue  of  Wales's  Island.  This  measure  was 
r  "  '  IS  a  puiiishinent,  and  a  degradation,  which  inflamed 
t'  '   tienl  ut  the  regiment.     Both  officers  and  men  de- 

termined to  resist  the  order  which  they  had  received.  They 
iiized  the  fort  of  Masuhpatam.and  opened  a  correspondence 
wiih  the  foice  at  Hydrabad.  The  troops  at  Hydrabad  de- 
cl«rdd  that  they  would  not  obey  the  government,  till  the  orders 
of  the  rirst  of  May,  which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction 
in  the  anny,  were  revf<k.ed.  The  sword  was  now  drawn,  and 
the  scabbard  thrown  a«  ay  ;  but  the  refractory  regiments  were 
finally  redured  to  their  former  state  of  obedience,  with  much 
less  loss  of  biood  than  might  at  first  have  been  expected  in 
such  a  conflict.  It  was  fortunate  for  our  sovereignty  in  the 
east  that  these  commotions  were  appeased,  before  any  of  the 
native  powers  could  have  time  to  profit  by  the  event.  The 
Mahrattas  appear,  indeed,  from  recent  accounts,  to  have 
manifested  hostile  intentions ;  but  the  pacification  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  will  probably  cause  them  to  relinquish  their  original 
design.  We  offer  no  remarks  on  this  statement,  of  which 
we  have  exhibited  the  leading  particulars  with  as  much  brevity 
as  the  desire  of  furnishing  a  perspicuous  narrative  would 
admit. 
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Art,  XL — A  Treatise  on  the  Aiiato7ni/,  Vathohgy  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism,  zcith  Engravings.  By 
Antonio  Scarpa,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  practical 
Surgery,  in  the  University  of  Favia;  Member  oj  the  ZVa- 
tional  Institute  of  the .  Italian  Republic,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Paris,  hdinburgh,  S^c, 
Translated  from  the  Italian,  ic-ilh  Notes.  By  John 
Henry  11  ishurt,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgicul  So* 
cieties  of  Edinburgh.  Qvo.  Edinburgh,  ISlundell.  Lou- 
don, Murray,  I8C8,  ios. 

MEDICAL  learning  seems  at  the  present  day  so  scarce  a 
commodity,  aiid  the  far  greater  number  of  works  which  we 
irteet  with  ai^6  so  bbviously  written  for  no  other  earthly  pur- 
poife  than  to  prortibte  some  trifling  and  sellish  interest  of  their 
authors,  thdt  we  feel  refreshed  and  delighted,  when  we  find  a 
professional  writer  deviating  from  the  common  track;  when 
instead  of  an  Osteiitatious  display  of  persona!  importance,  we 
are  gratified  \\'\X\\  good  sense,  soimd  anatomy,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  I)oth  ancient 
and  moderrt,  and  above  all,  aij  unfeigned  zeal  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  science  which  is  so  ultimately  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  human  beings.  Jii  the  work  before  us  we  firid 
tinited  these  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  We  feel  obliged 
to  the  author  for  a  species  of  pleasure  analogous  to  that  which 
springs.up  in  the  mind  from  the  recollection  of  the  scenes^of 
childlVo6d':  the  good' old  names  aie  again  brought  before  \\s^ 
which  were  tfi^  obj'^t<!3  of  our  veneration  wlien  entering  on  the 
threshold  of  scien<!:e;  when  we  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
knowledge,  v\iiei^  Vv'e  thought  (todpflen  vainly  ;thought)  that 
the  art  of  medicine  Was  contained  in  books;  and  when  we 
hoped,  that  th"6  more  we  read,  the  more  useful  we  should 
pto^G  in  out  genei-ation". 

■'  Considering  aneurism  as  being  in  itself  a  simple  disease, 
4^%'eduMnot  help  thinking,  at  first  sight,  that  this  volume 
(containing' near  500  cro^vded  pages),  was  somewhat  dispro« 
portioned  to  its  subject.  But  when  on  the  other  hand  we 
reflect  on  the  dahgerOus  nature  of  the  disease,  that  it  may 
Occupy  such  a'  g'i'eat  variety  of  situations,  and  that  everv  one 
^ftliese  involved  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself,^  it  must  be 
srtlbvt'i^d,  thaf  tltfere  is  n6  disease  which  more  demands  an  ex- 
act a^d  criticat  knowledge  of  the  saibject.  The  general  prin- 
ciples are  simple  enough  :  but  the  application  of  thenvniay  be 
aitended  with  numerous  difficulties  and  embarrassments;  n)j<i 
if  the  surgeon  is  not  perfectly  aware  of  these,  when  called 
upon  to  act,  he  hazards  the  life  of  his  patient,    A  complet©. 
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treftti.se  on  aneurism  was  therefore  a  desideratum,  which  we 
floubt  not  that  British  surgeons  will   be  happy  to  have  sup- 
plied.    This  work  of  Scarpa's  will,  independently  of  its  utility 
to  the  student,  find  its  |>lace  in  the  library  of  the  accomplished 
and  experienced  surgeon,  as  a  book  of  reference  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.     On  this  account  wc 
feel  some  regret  that  the  plates  in  the  original  work  illustra- 
tive of  the  anatomical  description  of  the  arteries,  have  not 
been  given  in  the  translation.     The  expense  of   the  work 
would  have  been  greater.      But  what  then  ?    Very  common 
surgeons  do  not  undertake  operations  for  aneurism.     Those 
who  have  attained  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  powders 
to  attempt  it,  would  have  thought  their  money  well  bestowed 
in  the  purchase  of  the  invaluable   feeling,  that  they  came  to 
their  task  duly  furnished  with  every  requisite  which  might  be 
expected  to  insure  success.     Aneurisms  may  be  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal.     The  ancients  were  acquainted  only  with 
the  former  species.     As  they  dissected  only  brute  animals,  in 
whom  this  organic  disease  of  the  great  internal  arteries  is 
very  rare,  they  could  not  conjecture  such  a  deviation  from  the 
Iiealthy  structure  to  exist  in  the  human  body.     The   great 
Vesalius  was  the  first  who,  in  1557>gave  a  distinct  history  of 
a  case  of  this  irature.     But  a  century  and   upwards  elapsed 
before  physicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is    by  no  means  a  rare  disease. 
liioUn,  in  U))8,  mentioned  the  fact,  as  on©  of  rare  occur- 
rence;  and  Elsnerus,  in    I67O,  published  in   the  Act.  Na- 
tur.  Curios,  an  observation  of  Riva  with  regard  to  this  dis- 
ejise,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  title  De  paradoxico  AneiiriS' 
mate  Aortae,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  almost  incredible. 

it  is  to  ujodern  anatomy  then  that  we  owe  our  knowkdge  of 
tlie  internal  aneurism.  But  in  this,  as  on  most  other  occasions, 
she  has  only  detected  the  deplorable  impotence  of  what  has 
beei)  called  (one  should  almost  say  by  way  of  jest)  the  heal- 
it^art.  Au  internal  aneurism  is  rarely  detected  in  its  inci- 
pient stage.  Every  doctor  forms  his  own  opinion,  which  he 
sustains  with  vthemence,  if  he  be  self-conceited  or  ignorant, 
or  with  doubt  and  hesitation,  if  he  has  really  studied  his^ 
profession,  and  is  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  pathognomic 
signs.  Suppose  it  to  affect  the  descending  aorta ;  in  this 
case  the  breathing  is  difficult,  the  pains  stretch  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  extend  perhaps  down  the  ihi:ihs,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  cold;  and  perhaps  too  there  may  be  no  pulsa- 
tion by  which  the  inquirer  may  be  guided  to  the  part  af- 
fected. In  this  crowd  of  symptoms  the  most  sagacious  may 
be  puzzled:  one  will  call  it  rheumatism,  and  apply  blisters 
and  sudoritics;  anotlier  will  think  the  pains  nephritic,  and 
prescribe  soap,  emollient  de\;o€tions,  or  oily  emulsion?,  till  a* 
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length  the  poor  patient  dying  suddenly,  the  knife  of  the  ana- 
tomist puts  an  end  to  doubt  and  speculation^  by  revealing  the 
true  nature  of  the  malady. 

And  now  the  desolate  and  indignant  relatives  exclaim,  Oh  ! 
the  case  has  been  mistaken  throughout,  and  the  life  of  our 
friend  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  blunders  and  obstinacy  of 
his  doctors.  But  suppose  the  case  had  never  been  mistaken  ; 
suppose  the  disease  of  the  artery  and  the  very  spot  which  it 
occupied,  had  been  ascertained  to  a  hair's  breadth,  would 
the  situation  of  the  patient  have  been  improved  ?  Not  a  jot. 
Could  a  surgeon  have  opened  the  abdomen  and  passed  a 
ligature  round  the  aorta  ?  The  answer  is  ready.  What  then 
could  the  art  of  medicine,  the  art  with  the  praises  of  which  the 
fee-hunting  professors  are  perpetually  dinning  our  ears, 
and  the  impotence  of  which  the  fee-paying  patients  are  as 
constantly  bemoaning, — what,  we  say  could  medicine  have 
done?  Just  nothing  at  all.  The  upright  practitioner  would 
have  enjoined  quietude,  both  of  body  and  mind,  small  bleed- 
ings, great  temperance,  and  abstemious  regimen ;  perhaps  a 
milk  diet;  open  bowels;  and  occasional  opiates  to  lull  pain, 
and  induce  a  short  but  sweet  oblivion  of  the  load  which  is 
crushing  the  frail  and  sinking  frame.  Having  done  this,  he 
is  sensible  that  he  can  do  no  more ;  that  whatever  else  is  ex- 
torted by  the  impatience  of  suffering,  is  but  solemn  trifling  ; 
and  that  the  slow  unerring  hand  of  time  will  undermine  the 
pillars  which  support  the  vital  fabric,  in  which  condition  the 
slightest  force,  as  a  cough,  a  sneeze,  or  a  laugh,  will  level  it  to 
the  dust. 

Aneurism  has  been  divided  by  authors  into  two  species ; 
the  true  and  the  false.  By  the  first  is  understood  a  simple 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  :  by  the  second  a  rupture  of 
the  internal  coat  of  the  artery.  Our  own  Alexander  Monro 
was  one  of  the  first,  who  suspected  that  what  has  been  called 
the  true  aneurism,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  He  observed  that 
the  aneurisraal  sac  is  not  formed  of  a  fibrous  layer,  similar  to 
that  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  artery,  as  ought  to  be  the 
case,  if  the  sac  is  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  tube  of 
the  artery.  Hazon  Palletta  and  Mannoir  have  spoken  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  Scarpa,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine,  and  supported  it  by  many  and  power- 
ful arguments.  The  aneurismal  sac,  he  says,  never  occupies 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  injured  artery,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  arterial  tube,  to  which  the  tumour  is  united  on 
the  one  or  the  other  side.  At  this  point  of  union  it  presents 
a  species  of  constriction,  or  neck,  beyond  which  the  sac  of 
the  aneurism  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  the  tumour  is 
sometimes  enormous.  The  most  accurate  delineations  of  in- 
ternal aneurisms  represent  this  circumstance.    Now,  in  a  sim- 
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pie  dikution  of  the  artery,  we  ought  to  expect  the  base  of 
the  tumour  to  be  the  largCNt,  and  to  have  it  diminish  equably 
to  its  summit.  Nor  is  the  sac  formed  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery;  but  it  is  always  covered  by  the  soft  distensible  cellu- 
lar substance,  which  m  the  sound  state  surrounds  the  artery, 
and  unites  it  to  the  adjacent  parts.  Wlieu  the  artery  gives 
way,  the  blood  exudes  through  the  proper  coats  of  the  vessel, 
it  is  retained  by  this  yielding  cellular  substauce,  which  it 
gradually  distends,  and  expands  to  the  frightful  magnitude, 
which  a  large  aneurism  at  length  acquires.  Tliis  cellular  sub- 
stance, supposing  the  aneurism  to  be  within  the  thorax,  is 
covered  by  the  pleura;  or  if  it  be  in  the  abdomen  by  the 
peritoneum  ;  and  these  membranes  include  the  ancurismal  sac, 
together  with  the  ruptured  artery,  and  present  externally,  a 
continued,  smooth,  and  shining  surface. 

A  careful  dissection  of  the  aneurism  leads  to  tlie  same  con- 
clusion. Let  the  artery  be  divided  lengthwise  on  the  side  op« 
posite  to  the  constriction,  or  neck  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
place  of  ulceration,  or  of  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the 
artery,  may  be  easily  discovered,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
where  the  incision  has  been  made.  The  edge  of  the  fissure 
is  sometimes  fringed  :  often  callous  and  hard,  like  that  of  a 
fistula;  thuough  this  fissure  it  is,  that  the  arterial  blood  had 
found  a  passage  into  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery,  after- 
wards converted  into  an  aneurismal  sac.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  the  whole  vessel  has  suffered 
some  enlargement  beyond  its  usual  diameter ;  in  this  case  there 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  two  aneurisms ;  but  the  limits  of 
the  real  aneurism  may  be  determined  by  t|^e  constriction 
or  neck  which  the  sac  presents  externally;  and  the  ap- 
pearance shews  clearly  the  difference  between  an  aneurism 
and  a  simple  enlargement  in  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of 
the  aorta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart. 

If  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  be  dissected,  and  compared 
with  the  cellular  substance  forming  the  aneurismal  sac,  the 
fact  will  be  put  beyond  question.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  coats  are  found  either  sound  or 
a  little  weakened,  and  intermixed  with  earthy  points,  and  they 
may  be  separated  distinctly  into  layers.  But  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  proper  coats  are  found  to  be  unusually  thin,  blended 
together,  and  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  capable  of  being 
separated ;  often  intermixed  with  heterogeneous  substances, 
which  render  them  brittle,  like  the  shell  of  an  egg;  and,  lastly, 
disorganized  and  torn  at  the  place  which  marks  the^limits  of  the 
ruptured  artery  and  the  entrance  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  The 
cellular  sheath  is  externally  smooth  like  theartery,  villous,  cellu- 
lar and  irregular  internally,  and  extending  over  the  neck,  and 
fundus  of  th»sac.  When  the  aneurism  is  large  and  of  long  stand- 
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iiig,  it  becomes  very  thick,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  subjacent 
muscular  coat  of  the  artery,  at  the  neck  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
But  even  in  these,  the  most  imposing  cases,  the  sheath  may, 
by  a  very  careful  dissection,  be  scpnrated  without  laceration 
from  the  tube  of  the  artery,  and  from  the  subjacent  muscular 
coat,  as  far  as  the  neck  or  root  of  the  aneurism.  It  is  then 
clearly  perceived  that  the  muscular  coat  of  the  artery  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  parfition,  which  divides  its  tube  from  the 
entrance  of  the  aneurismal  sac;  and  it  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, that  the  fibres  and  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  are 
not  prolonged  over  the  aneurismal  sac,  but  terminate  like 
a  fringe,  or  in  obtuse  points,  at  the  edge  of  the  rupture  of 
the  artery. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  professor's  reasonings  and 
doctiines  on  iliis  important  subject.  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  aneurisms  of  the 
popliteal,  femoral,  and  brachial  arteries  :  afterwards  he  lays 
down  the  general  principles  of  the  cure. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unhappy  than  the  attempts  of  the 
older  surgeons  to  cure  this  disease  ;  though  at  first  view  their 
proceedings  seemed  very  rational,  and  t'le  success  of  them  in 
some  particular  instances,  appeared  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  similar  results  in  others,  it  happens  occasional!/,  that  ia 
the  operation  of  bleeding,  the  lancet  penetrates  the  coats  of 
the  brachial  artery  ;  in  consequence  the  vessel  gives  way,  and 
a  true  aneurism  is  formed.  To  cure  it  the  surgeon  has  laid 
open  the  vessel,  and  empiied  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  hav- 
ing first  tied  up  the  vessel  both  above  and  below  the  swelling; 
and  the  operation  has  seldom  or  never  disappointed  the 
wishes  of  the  operator.  But  in  this  case  the  disease  was  of 
small  extent ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  cojisequence,  it 
having  been  f(»med  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  the  coats 
of  the  artery  were  sound,  and  were  therefore  readily  oblitera- 
ted and  adhered  from  the  effects  of  the  ligature.  But  in  the 
aneurism,  the  vessel  itself  is  diseased  ;  add  to  this  that  ex- 
tensive adhesions  are  often  formed  between  il;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  which  sometimes  make  it  impossible  to  apply 
a  ligature' properly.  If  to  these  circumstances  be  added,  the 
njagnitude  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  wound,  the  consequent 
extensive  suppuration,  hainiorrhage  and  fever,  we  must  cease 
to  wonder  that  such  an  operation  was  rarely  successful,  that 
it  often  was  the  immediate,  cause  of  the  death  of  the  patient, 
and  that  every  prudent  and  humane  surgeon  considered  am- 
putation of  the  limb,  where  it  was  practicable,  as  the  preler- 
tible  expedient ;  and  when  it  was  not,  the  patient  was  com- 
monly left  to  his  fate. 

But  this  mode  of  operating  was  founded  upon  false  prin- 
ciples and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the   2'o^^''fS  and  re- 
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sources  of  nature.  It  is  obvious  that  to  cflFect  acure,  the  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  obliterate  the  artery  between  the  tumour  and 
the  source  of  the  circulation.  When  a  ligature  is  placed  upoil 
a  vessel,  the  motion  of  the  blood  ceases  for  a  certain  distance 
above  the  ligature;  the  vessel  contracts,  its  sides  come  int6 
contact  with  each  other,  and  the  artery  is  converted  at  length 
into  a  ligumentous  cord.  In  this  case  the  aneurism  will 
cease  to  pulsate,  the  blood  will  stagnate  and  coagulate,  aud 
the  whole  tumour  will  gradually  shrink,  its  contents  being  re- 
moved and  taken  into  the  general  system  by  the  activity  of  the 
absorbents ;  and  experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated/ 
that  tlie  circulation  can  be  carried  on  by  die  .means  of  anas- 
tomosing vessels,  and  ibe  lind)  be  perfectly  nouriished,  and  re*' 
tain  .its  size,  warmth,  and  muscular  power.  Even  the  iliac 
arteries,  and  the  carotids,  have  been  included  in  a  lig-.iJure  with 
success ;  facts,  which  a  viSry  few  years  ago  would  have  ap- 
peared incredible.  Certainly  even  Scarpa  jiimself  did  not,  lt| 
the  time  he  composed  tliis  treatise,  consider  such  operations 
to  be  practicable. 

To  Mr.  Hunter  is  mankind  principally  indebted  for  this, 
great  improvpment  in  surgery  :  and  it  give$  us  pleasure,  not 
unmixed  with  pride,  to  observe  the  justice  which  all  Europet 
is  dispos(;d  to  pay  to  .the  nuMiiury  of  that  great  man,  .But  it 
appears  tl^at  ihougl\  th  )oration  was,  uudouhtedly  siJg-, 

ges-ted  to' Mr.  Hunter  Ijn  tiiu  icflectlon  of  his  profound  and 
original  genius,  one  similar  to  it  had  been,  in  a  solitary  exam- 
ple, practised  a  century  hefore  his  time.  So  slow  is  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement !  Our  surgical  reader  will  be  pleased, 
we  think,  to  see  how  this^niatl'er  stands. 

'  Although  the  term   new  method   is   at  present  used  in  the* 
schools   to  indicate  the  operation,  for  the  pophtical   aneurism, 
which  is  performed  by  the  ligature  of  the  auptijictak  femoral  ar- 
tery in  the  middle  or  at  the  upper   part  of  tUe  thigh,  witiiout 
opening 'the  ancurismal  sac,  or  evacuating  the  grurnous   blood 
contained  iu  it;  nevertheless  this   mode  of  curing  aueurism  by 
means  of  the  ligature  of  thegreat  artery  of  a  limb,  without  touch*, 
ing  the  aneurism,  and  leaving  it  wholly  to  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  especially  to  tliose  of  the  lymphatic  absorbent  system,  is  of 
a  much  more  remote   date  than  the  tiriije  m  which   Mr.  Johr) 
Hunter  lived,  or  the  year  1785.     lor  the  history  of  this  disco- 
very goes  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Anel,  not  however,  as  some 
think,  still  farther  back,  to  the  era  of  Guillemeau  and,  Thevenin, 
from  whom   (in  other  respects  celebrated  wirgeons)  it  is  wished 
to  make  us  believe  that  Anel  had  derived  his  first  ideas  relative 
to  this    manner  of  radically    curing  aneurism.     Anel   being  in 
Rorne,  undertook  the  cure   of  an  aneurism   in  the  bend  of  the 
arm  in  a  missionary,  and  performed  it  in  the  following  manner. 
Having  laid  bare  the  brachial  artery  above  the  seat  of  the  anea- 
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rism,  he  separated  it  for  a  certain  space  from  the  cellular  sut- 
fltarvce,  and  tied  it  with  two  threads  contiguous  to  each  other. 
On  loosening  the  tourniquet,  he  found  that  the  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  had  ceased  Tlie  day  after,  the  pulse  appeared  at  the 
wrist.  On  the  third  the  dressings  was  renewed,  and  spirituous 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  whole  fore-arm  and  hand;  The 
first  thread  came  away  from  the  wound  on  the  l/th  day  afUr  the 
operation,  the  second  on  the 'J7t!i  day,  and  not  long^  after  the. 
U'ound  healed.  Tiie  aneurisn'ial  tumour  gradually  diminished 
spontaneoubly,  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  the  cure  it  was  im- 
possible to  recognize  where  the  aneurism  had  been  situated. 
Generally,  says  Anel,  the  anenrismal  sac  is  opened ;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  says  he,  left  it  entire,  considering  it  to  be  certain,  that 
the  blood  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  would  be  disper- 
sed of  itself,  precisely  as  it  happened.  In  this  manner,'  con- 
tinues Anel, '  the  operation  was  more  simple  than  is  usua'ly 
practised.  For,'  he  observes,  '  in  tying  the  bi'achial  artery,  i 
made  an  incision  less  than  that  which  is  practised  when  the  anen- 
rismal sac  is  opened,  therefore  the  scar  resulting  from  it  was 
smaller  than  usual.  We  have  been  lately  informed,  that  M. 
Misault  has  repeated  this  mode  of  operating  on  the  aneurism  in 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet, 
following  exactly  Anel's  metliod,  and  that  the  operation  has  been 
followed  by  the  most  happy  and  complete  success.' 

But  Mr.  Hunter,  though  deeply  versed  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture, was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  memorials  of  art. 
He  collected  the  instruments  of  the  ancient  surgeons,  and 
from  thence  he  understood  their  objects  and  intentions.  But 
of  this  operation  of  Anel's  he  had  undoubtedly  never  heard 
a  syllable ;  and  therefore  to  Mr.  Hunter  belongs  the  real 
credit  of  the  improved  operation  Scarpa  does  his  memory 
this  justice  iu  the  following  sentence  : 

•  '  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  proposed 
and  performed  the  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  in 
the  thigh  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  poplitical  aneurism,  leaving 
the  aneurismal  sac  in  the  ham  perfectly  untouclitd.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter according  to  all  appearance,  was  not  acquainted  with  what 
Anel  had  done  in  the  case  of  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ; 
and  even  those  who  published  the  first  happy  success  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  made  no  mention  of  Anel's  method.  Mr.  Hunter, 
therefore,  in  trying  this  new  mode  of  cure  for  the  poplitical  aneu- 
rism, had  no  other  guide  than  his  ov/n  sublime  genius,  always 
active  and  unceasingly  employed,  so  long  as  he  lived,  in  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  arts  useful 
to  mankind,  especially  that  of  surgery.  He,  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporaries, discouraged  by  the  continued  disasters  accompany- 
ing the  common  method  of  Curing  poplitical  aneurism  by  means 
of  the  incision  of  the  sac,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  resources 
■which  nature  has  reserved  \n  herself  in  the  anastomoses  of  the 
si:perior  extremities  round  the  tibow,  and  of  the  inferior  estre- 
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mities  round  the  knee,  and  folly  aware  of  the  prodigious  efficacy 
of  the  absorbent  lymphatic  system,  proposed  to  try  this  new  plaa 
«f  operating.  The  happy  event  which  followed  in  the  first  pa-« 
tienl  on  whom  he  operated,  and  the  other  similar  fortunate  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  liim,  as  all  those  which  in  the  sequel  occurred 
in  the  hands  of  other  surjjeons,  prove  the  justice  us  well  as  the 
great  utility  of  the  plan  conctived  for  the  cure  of  thq  poplitical 
aneurism ;  which  discovery  will  fofm  an  eternal  monument  of 
glory  to  its  author/ 

After  encountering  considerable  opposition  from  the  spirit 
of  envy,  ignorance,  and  detraction  (the  curs  that  are  perpe- 
tually barking  at  the  heels  of  superior  talents)  this  operation 
has  in  less  than  twenty  years  superseded  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  old  school,  and  is  practised  over  all  Europe.  Some  im- 
provements (of  no  very  great  moment  perhaps)  have  been 
since  made  u|>on  it ;  but  the  principle  sprung  entirely  from 
the  reflecting  mind  of  its  illustrious  author ;  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  superiority  of  genius  to  mere  habit  and  routine. 
Cases  of  aneurism  (external  cases  we  mean)  are  some  of 
them  absolutely  incurable.  This  mode  of  operating  will 
therefore  fail,  if  improperly  applied.  But  the  disgrace  of  the 
failure  (if  any  really  attaches  to  it)  will  rest  not  upon  the 
operation,  but  upon  those  who  rashly  or  unskilfully  apply  it. 
The  first  duty  of  a  practitioner  is  not  to  add  to  suft'erings, 
which  it  is  not  ia  the  power  of  art  to  relieve.  All  surgeons, 
we  think,  and  young  ones  in  particular,  are  much  too  fond  of 
the  use  of  their  knives.  They  burn  with  impatience  for  opi- 
portunilies  of  displaying  their  dexterity.  Tlie  newspapers 
not  long  since  told  us  of  an  aged  duke,  broken  down  with  a 
long  series  of  infirmities,  having  been  cut  for  the  stone,  and 
having  perished  in  convulsions  within  six  hours  afterwards. 
We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  cold-blooded  barbarities. 
Mr.  Hunter  always  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  operations 
ought  to  be  deemed  the  disgrace  of  surgery.  We  wisfj 
therefore  before  any  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  perform  the 
radical  cure  of  aneurism,  that  the  operator  would  seriously 
attend  to  the  following  judicious  considerations  : 

*  We  cannot  hope  for  a  favourable  event  from  the  operation 
of  the  ligature  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  lower  extromitie*  in 
the  radical  cure  of  aneurism  when  the  patient  is  much  advanced 
ia  life,  langfuld,  and  sickly  ;  when  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery 
iirij^id,  and  incapable  of  union  at  the  place  to  which  the  liga- 
ture is  applied  ;  when  tlie  aneurism  is  of  long  standing,  and  of 
oneiderable  size,  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  caries  of  the 
posterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  thigh  bone,  or  of  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  tibia,  occasioned  by  the  long  pressure  of  the 
aueurismal  sac  against  these  bones  ;  when  the  subjacent  leg  i» 
weak  »nd  cold  without  any  evident  pulsation  ro  the  art«ry  of  th« 
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tarsus;  or  when  it  is  cold,  and  ,at  the  same  time  very  much 
swelled,  heavy,  and  redematoui,"  These  circumstances  contrain- 
•  dicating  the  operation,  dt-sei-Ve  the  most  serious  attention.  For, 
a  certain  disposition  which  's6me  surgeons  have  to  operate  in 
every  person,  in  alVcases.jand  hi  ffVery  circumstance^  might  make 
the  operation  frrf  aln'eliri.shi  faR  irtto  discredit,  when  performed 
either  according'  to' the  bid  or  according  to  the  new  method,  if 
aneurisms  of  the '  bl'ass  ihat  1  h^ve  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
operation  Ms  cOAtraitidiCUted,  come  unfortunately  under  the 
treatment  of  these  surgeons.  And  they  Would  not  fail,  per- 
haps, in  ordtr  to  cover  their  inconsiderateness,  to  wish  to  prove, 
by  a  series  of  imfortunate  facts,  the  inefiicacjr  of  this  operation. 
Prudent  persons,  and  those  instrugied  in  the  art,  will  be  on  their 
guard  against  these  assertions,  and  will  consider  it  as  a  fact,  that 
on  the  occuireuce  of  aneurism,  except  in  the  cases  just  men- 
tioned, the  principal  trunk  of  the  injured  artery  may  be  tied 
with  impunity  at  a  considerable  distance  abov^  the  place  of  the 
injury,  and  therefore  that  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  opera- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  imputable  to  the  complication  of  the 
disease,  to  the  impfopi'iety  or  the  operaiibh,  oir  to  the  inaccurate 
performance  of  it.'  '         ''  '  '  , 

We  must  liere,  not  without  legrgt,  clbsp  our  accoiint  of 
this  volunie.  The  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  spirit 
and  fidelity  ;  and  "some  original  lio^es  have  added  considerably 
to  tire  value  of  the  work. 

It  gives  us  iiiuch  pleasure  to  observe  the  respectful  regard 
paid  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  several  of  our  country- 
meri  by  the  learned  professor  of  Pavia.  It  is  certainly  no 
more  than  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  talents  which  they  have  shewn 
for  the  improye'ui eiit  of  science.  .  We  hope  that  the  praise 
bestoweii  upon  ftiem  by  such.JI  man  as  Scarpa,  will  gjve  fresh 
ardour  to  their  exertions,"  and  inspire  the  minds  of  the  rising 
members  of  this'  liseful  professioii  with  the  ambition  of  win- 
ning the  samejaurels  which  eacifcletne  brow  of  theis  prede- 
cessors; ,  , 
■  V  '.'""""'  •  ■■  •  '''",.  '■'' 
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Art.  12. — A  connected  History  of  the  Life  and  divine  Mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Narratives  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  with 
Notes,  selected  from  the  short-hand  Papers  of  the  late  reverend  Nerv- 
combe  Cappe.  To  which  are  added  Reflections  arising  from  the  several 
Subpe<^ti  o/^  each  Sectiotu  ^Bi^  •  Catharine  Cappe.  Loudon,  Longman, 
1809.  Svo.-ias.  ,  ■■'>:'■■    .._ 

IN. this  Work  Mrs.  Gappe  has  added  another  to  the  several 
works  We  already  possessed,  in  which  the  details  of  the' four 
evangelists  are  embodied  in  one  connected  narrative.  The  notes, 
which  she  has  extracted  from  the  papers  of  her  deceased  hud- 
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band, 'contain  brier;  ^nd  "sometimes  very  judicious -elucidlatibnS  of 
the  sacred  text.  Mrs.  Cappe  has  subjoined  to  the  rfifl&rent  sec- 
tions, info  which  the  book  is  divided,  some  plain'  and  Sensible 
rfflections  from  her  own  iheological  stores. 

"       '     '  "*i         -        .    ■ 

Aet.  is. — A  Sfkctiqn  of  Fsaba^,  ifyidteveral  H^miix  ou  particular  Oc- 

casionn,  aduuted  to  the  Service,  and  humb'lif  veered  for  the  Use  of  i  the 

Membert  of  the  (slublithed  Church.     L«)udun,  Crost^y,  2*.  sti(i:hed. 

THESE  psalms  and  hymns  are  judiciousily  selected;  and  are 
likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  the  inembera  of  the  es- 
tablished churcli,  and  others  who  are  fond  o<  e.xpre6«iig  iheir. 
relitfious  sentimrnts  andaftcciion^  in  cohstrratf d  iiOnp»,.in  which 
the  feeling  ot  piety  is  not  blended  with  any  disgusting  cant. 

ASJ.  14. — The  J)uttf  of  Church  Communioti: ^a Sermon  altered  an4 
abridged  from  Dr.  iio^tr*,  ii''''  -'i'^ '•■•■•"/  P-v.„,.,v  im,,  <nctieii.. 
By  Eduurd  Pearson,  D. D.   J  ('<"'!' 

bridge,  and  Chriitiiin  Advocate  t. liunl, 

1810.   iimo.  6s. 

WHEN  the  church  of  England  shall  reform  her  liturgy  and 
her  articles,  she  will  diminish  lhos«^  causes,  which  now  tend  so 
forcibly  .to  multiply  dbisidents,  and  to.  keep  many  enlightened 
and  conscientiou>  persons  from  the  pale  of  Ifcr  communion.  To 
expect  what  Dr.  Pearson  calls  vnifi/  of  mind,  where  men  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  the  most  absunl,  dissonant,  and  incongrnoin 
tenets,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  a  iorm,  which  to  some 
Appears  idolatrous,  and  to  othe.s.  intolerant  and  uncharitable^  is 
to  expect  what  i**  impossible  ever  to  come  to  pass.  Let  Dr. 
Pearson  employ  his  good  sense  in  urging  {\xi  immediate  necessity 
of  such  a  reform  as>  uas  desired  by  lillotson,  and  recommended 
by  Clarke,  and  he  will  find  iii-'us  strenuous  coadjutors  and  sincere 
panegyrists.  More  honest  men  will  enter  lh«-  walls  of  the 
church,  when  the  stumbling  hlockfi  of  conscience,  which  are  now 
thrown  together  at  the  threshold,  are  removed  out  pf  the  way. 
The  reforinalion  of  ireli^ion  is  yet  only  halt  complete.  He  will 
cam  immortal  renown  who  shall  consummate  the  good  work. 

> 
Aet.  15. — An  Address  delivered  SuneUti/,  November  26,  1809,  at  Wor- 
ship Street,  Finsburj/  Square^  i{j)on  ihe  Interment  of  Stephen  Lozcdell, 
Esq.  vhadied  November  18,  in  the  ninety-third  Year  of  his  Age.   By 
John  Evans,  A.M.     Londoii,  Sherwood  and  Co.  1810.     Is. 

Mr.  Evans  is  well  known. to  b^  a  zealous  labourer  in  the  theo- 
logical vineyard  ;  and  we  are  always  glad  when-  tie  renews  hia 
visit  to  us  from  the  press ;  as  we  are,  at  least,  sore  to  find,  in 
his.  works,  thone  sentiments  of  universal  chanty,  of  which  we  often 
regret  the  want  even,  in  writers  of  the  present  period.  Mr.  Low- 
dell  appears  to  have  been  a  man  ot  exemplary  beneficence  ;  atid 
the  sermon  which  Mr.  Evans  has  here  published,  was,  we  have 
no  doubt,  heard  with  much  emotion  by  those  who  attended  the 
interment  of  this  venerable  gentleman. 
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Art.  W.T-Cautions  to  the  Ueurei^s  and  Readers  of  the  Jlev.  Mr.  Si" 
meor^i  Sermon,  entitled,  '  Evangelical  and  Vhartsaieal  Jti^htcousiiess 
compared^  Bj/  Edward  Pearson,  D.  1).  Master  of  Sidiicif  Colkpc, 
Cambridge,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  that  University.  Second  edi- 
tion. To  which  is  now  added,  a  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Orthodox  CJi»rchman's  Magazine,  Containing  Remarhx  on  Mr. 
Simeon^s  Sermon,  enHtledf  *  The  Churchman's  Confession.'  London, 
Halchard.    Ij. 

Br.  Pearson  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  sermon 
of  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Simeon  :  hut  candour  at  the  same  time, 
obhges  us  to  confess,  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Simeon  are  more 
strictly  in  unison  with,  those  of  the  estabhshment,  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  prayer-book,  than  those  of  Dr.  Pearson.  What 
is  called  evangelical  preaching,  or,  in  other  wprds,  mcthodism,  is 
incorporated  in  the  liturgy,  and  articles  of  the  establishment ; 
and  in  order  to  stop  the  prpgfress  of  the  one,  we  must  reform  the 
Other.  The  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  constitute  the  en- 
t;-enched  camp  of  niethodisip  ;  and  while  the  melhpdists  keep 
possession  of  this  strung  hold  of  mystery  and  delusion,  ):hey  may 
safely  defy  the  hostility  of  every  assailant.  When  the  liturgy 
^nd  the  articles  have  undergone  such  a  reform  as  reason,  scrip- 
ture, and  charity  inculcate  methodism,  deprived  of  that  which 
(Constitutet  itis  strength  and  hope,  will  gradually  expire. 

poi^rriGs, 

Art.  17. — To  the  British  Nation  is  presented  hy  Colonel  VenauH  de 
Charmiily,  Knight  of  the  royal  arfd  military  Order  of  St.  I  oais,  the 
Narraliie  6f  his  Transactions  in  Spain  uith  tl^c  lUght  HonornitbleJuhn 
Hookham  ¥rere,his  Britannic  Majesty's  minister pknipottnliarij,  and 
lAeutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore,  f(.  B.  Commander  of  the  Britisf^ 
Forces,  ziith  the  suppressed  Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  Moore;  being  a 
Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  invrntcd  against  him,  nud  proving  that 
he  never  zcas  acquainted  uith  General  Morla.  London,  Sfierwood, 
1810.  pp.  QO. 

WE  shall  pass  over  all  the  details  of  this  narrative  til]  we  find 
f)ie  auJJior  at  Salamanca,  where  he  arrired  in  the  afternooji  of  the 
23d  of  November,  1 808.  He  imraediately  repaired  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of 
pnalbo.  Colonel  Charmilly  bropght  with  him  two  dispatches 
from  Sir  David  Baird,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a  Spanish 
{Courier,  who,  instead  of  procepdijig  with  them  with  the  requisite 
celerity,  bad  left  thci)i  carelessly  at  Z^niora,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Salamanca  by  the  first  opportvnity.  Colonel  Charmilly  say.*, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  recei\ed  him  with  great  politeness.  '  1  inr 
formed  him^^  says  be, 

f  How  the  two  letters  had  come  into  my  hands ;  he  shrugged  h\$ 
shoulders,  and  said  that  these  neglects  happened  almost  every 
|Jay  to  the  Spaniards,  but  that  he  was  surprised  at  this  onCj  as  he 
U^  ordered  a  depirty  commissary  to  be  Bent  to  Zamora.' 

Colonel  Charmilly,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  interviews,  in- 
tbrmed  Sir  John  MoDre  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Madrid  to  raise 
a  ^fgijafient  of  cavalry  for  the  Spani^ih  service,  but  expresse4  hi? 
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doubts  oF  accomplishini^  his  plnn  ;  if  he  failed  in  tl>e  execution, 
he  hoped  that  Sir  John  would  allow  him  to  serve  under  h' .  orders 
as  a  volunteer  at  his  own  expence.  The  jjeneral  asked  Colonel 
Chnrmiily  '  of  what  "se  that  might  be'  to  him  ?  when  ihe  colonel 
replied  t?ut  if  he  wa<  happy  enough  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  it  iniglit  be  of  great  service  to  him,  as  he 
frnd  some  important  claims  upon  goxcrtimerit  for  his  scrricts  in  St. 
l)o7ringo.  Sir  John  Moore  thanked  the  colonel,  but  could  not 
accc.ie  to  his  reque>t,  as  every  body  whom  he  had  with  him  had 
been  nunied  at  homt  by  the  commandt*r-in-cbief.  Colunel  Chart 
miily  passed  three  days  at  Salamanca  before  he  took  his  depar* 
ture  for  Madrid  ;  where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
28Lh  of  November,  and  set  out  for  Aranjticz  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  Here,  after  spending  the  29th  and  30ih  of  No- 
tember,  he  learned  on  the  1st  of  December  that  'he  Spaniards 
under  General  St.  Juan  had  been  beaten ;  and  that  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  pass  of  Samosierra.  The  central  junta  was 
leaving  Araojuez,  and  Mr.  IVere  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Toledo.  Colonel  Charmilly  relHrncd  to  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  1st,  when  the  French 
Were  making  rapid  approaches  to  the  capital.  The  colonel  says, 
that  the  people  were  working  by  the  light  of  flambeaux  at  some 
trenches,  that  the  streets  ihroii|;h  which  he  passed  were  more  of 
less  brojcen  up,  and  the  stoues  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta.  Here  we  shall  let 
him  tell  part  of  his  own  story. 

*  I  was  announced  as  a  British  officer ;  after  a  moment  a  gen- 
tleman came  out  of  a  very  large  room  and  conducted  me  to  a 
table^  where  I  found  sixteen  persons  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
orders.  I  asked  in  English,  if  any  of  them  could  speak  that  lan<* 
guage :  the  Duke  of  Infantado  then  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  hoped  I  could  speak  French,  as  nobody  present  Could 
>ipeak  English.  I  answered  in  French,  that  I  came  from  Aian- 
ju  z,  and  that  >Ir.  Frere  was  on  the  paint  of  leaving  it  for  Toledc  ; 
that  I  had  arrived  at  six  o'clock  at  Madrid,  but  that  the  mob  had 
carried  me  to  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief,  which  was  the 
cause  of  oiy  missing  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  been  gone  but  a  very 
little  time  before,  and  that  I  M-as  going  to  Salamanca. 

'  The  duke  begged  nie  to  go  with  him  into  another  room  ;  he 
then  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  attached  to  the  English,  to 
Mr.  Frere,  and  also  to  Mr.  Stuart;  to  whom  he  had  written  in 
sending  him  his  passport;  that  he  bclievetl  it  very  necessary 
tJiat  I  should  be  informed  of  the  situation  of  every  thing  in  Ma- 
drid; that  on  that  day  more  than  30,000  men  had  enlisted  them- 
selves as  volunteers,  having  named  themselves  their  officers,  and 
that  the  army  of  General  Casianos,  which  was  no  longer  under 
his  command,  had  been  sent  for  at  Siguenca ;  that  all  the  pea- 
santry ten  leagues  round  Madrid  had  been  invited  to  come  to 
that  town  ;  Uiat  some  were  already  arjrived;  that  there  had  been 
»«ew  Junia  formed,  of  which  he  was  the  president;  that  ther^ 
were  pro  i*-ions  and  amunitfon  in  Madrid  j  that  the  people  wer^ 
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in  the  best  spirits,  and  that  he  was  really  in  hopes  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  would  do  honour  to  the  Spaniards;  that  I  had 
seen  what  activity  was  used  to  fortify  the  town,  &c.  The  duke 
then  said  that  it  was  of  material  importance  for  the  common  in- 
terest, that  General  Moore  should  try,  by  some  manoeuvring,  to 
make  a  diversion  which  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  French, 
and  oblige  them  to  make  a  division  of  their  forces,  so  that  the 
Spaniards  might  gain  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  defence  of 
Madrid,  which  he  was  himself  decided  to  defend  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

'  I  told  the  duke  that  I  would  set  out  instantly  for  Salamanca, 
if  he  would  order  a  passport  to  be  given  me,  with  a  permission  for 
my  having  post  horses.  He  ordered  that  a  passport  should  be 
made,.whicii  is  dated  the  ist  of  December.  1808;  he  added  in 
bis  own  hand,  that*  as  president  of  the  junta,  he  gave  orders 
that  horses  should  be  furnished  to  the  colonel  named  in  the  pre- 
sent passport,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  mission  for 
the  service  of  his  royal  majesty;  and  that  he  should  not  be  de- 
tained one  moment  under  any  pretence/ 

'(Signed.)  .         El  Duque  drl  Infantado.' 

*  He  carried  me  to  a  map  of  Spain,  and  traced  out  the  road  I 
was  to  follow  through  the  mountains  and  Puerto  el  Pico,  to  Sala- 
manca, on  which  1  took  my  leave.  Befoie  I  left  him,  I  asked 
him  if  another  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  was  at  Madrid? 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative;  adding,  he  is  my  friend  ;  and  told 
me  where  I  might  see  him;  he  sent  one  of  thi-  persons  attending 
upon  the  junta,  to  prder  that  the  horses  for  me  should  be  sent  to 
the  hotel  of  the  Golden  Fountain,  where  I  had  left  my  saddle, 
&c.  and  where  I  was  going  to  take  some  refreshment.  At  a  little 
before  nine  I  was  on  horseback,  ard  I  called  on  the  friend  of 
whom  I  had  spoken  to  the  duke.  I  fortunately  found  him  ;.he 
was  very  happy  to  see  me  after  so  many  years  ;  and  lost  no  time 
jn  recommending  me  to  say  to  Sir  John  Moore,  that  he  "  must 
make  use  of  this  moment  to  save  all  Spain,  in  making  conditions 
with  the  junta, yor  abetter,  government;  but  especially  to  ob- 
tain that  the  Spanish  army  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  troops  for  the  time  being:  as 
Lord  Peterborough  had  obtained,  in  the  succession  war;  that 
such  a  measure  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealousy  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  nobility,  and  also  between  the  Spanish  generals  :  that 
if  such  a  measure  was  not  adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  save 
Spain,''  &c.  &c. 

Colonel  Charmilly  does  not  mention  who  the  grandee  of  the 
Jirst  class,  mentioiied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  extract,  was  ; 
and  there  is  something  suspicious  in  the  suppression  of  the  name, 
for  which  no  reason  is  alleged.  *It  seems  not  a  little  sfrange  to 
us  that  this  same  grandee  should  recommend  it  to  Sir  Jphn 
Moore,  to  'make  conditions  xoith  the  junta  Jor  a  better  government ' 
and  to  place  the  whole  Spanish  army  under  the  orders  of  the 
English  general.  The  pride  of  this  grandee  of  the  Jirst  class  (un- 
less be  were  a  traitor,  and  had  some  sinister  purpose  to  serve) 


would,  we  think,  have  revolted  al  such  amea^uie;  nor  is  it  pro. 
bable,  even  li  be  Uad  sincerely  desired  it,  Uiat  he  would  have 
made  colonel  Charmilly  Uie  bearer  of.  the  coinnaunicatuin.  The 
great  object  of  colonel  Channilly  scemsto  jeto  throw  liie.  blame 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  on  bir  John  Moore,  and  to  ascribe 
to  him,  by  implication,  the  ruin. of  the  Spanish  cause.  This 
grandee  of  the  Jirst  ciasny  tells  Jjir  Jo|uJ  Mi>ore,  according  to  the 
report  of  colonel  Charmiljy,  "that  he  must  make  use  of  this  mouunt 
tosave  ALL  SpAiv»iiL  making  condiiion*  with  the  junu/or  a  /;cr^fr 
goxicntmcnt,"  &.C.  This  account  appears  to  us  highly  upprobable, 
and  is  indeed  gp  absurd  ^i  itself,  and  so  unlikely  to  have  taken 
place,  that  i^  tends  to  shake, tlie  credibility  of  other  parts  ufj.hitt 
narrative.  The  colonel  next  infornas  us  that  he  left  Aladrid  at 
three  quarters  past  nineo'clock  at  night,  on  the  1  stot" December ; 
and  the  reader  will  please  to  recollect  ti)at  he  arrived  there  only 
al>out  three  hours  before,  during  which  time,  in  a  period  of  the 
utmost  confusion,  when  the  streets  of  the  ca^»tHl  were  tbronj^edr 
with  an  anxious  croud,  when  the  stones  of  the  pavement  were 
pulling  un,  and  he  couhl  Uardly  proceed  a  step  without  impe> 
diments.  he  had  traversed  the  tdwn,  hatl  penetrated  the  mob 
that  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  junta,  &c.  had  had  an  au- 
dience uf  that  grave  body,  had  taktn  some  ici're-hnient,  and  had 
conversed  in  anotlier  part  of  thetown  with  a  grojidce  uj  tlu  Jirst 
class,  on  no  les:>.  a  subject  than  tlie  change  of  the  Spiinish  go« 
vernment,  &c.  We  do  not  say  that  there  was  not  time  for  all 
this  ;  or  that  colonel  Charmilly  is  nut  rapid  in  speech,  and  swift 
of  foot,  and  can  dispatch  business  with  more  velocity  tha^  aio8( 
other  men.  All  this  we  grant  may  be.  But  what  follows  i  Co- 
lonel Charmilly  travels  all  w^ht,  and  arrives  at  Toledo  at  half 
past  one  o'clock  on  the  evening  ot  the  2d  vf  December,  wliere  he 
found  that  t!ie  president  of  the  snpreise  junta  was  asleep  ;  but 
be  communicated  his  intelligence  to  a  blue  monk,  who  was  the 
confidential  secretary  of  the  dormant  president.  After  eating 
a  good  dinner.,  which  the  colonel  says  was  paid  for  by  the  junta, 
colonel  Charmilly  travelled  all  night  to  Taiavera  de  la  Keyna, 
which  he  reached  at  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  ihi^d 
of  December  Here  the  colonel  thinks  that  polifentss  required 
he  should  pay  a  lisit  to  Mr.  Fren:  ' From  all  these  Jaqts,'  tays 
the  colonel,  '  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  not  only  I  had  nut  uen 
General  Morla,  but  that  ij  1  had  evtn  wished  it,  it  toas  iitterly  im-- 
possible.'  Now  we  do  not  »ee  what /«c/«  colonel  Charmilly  has 
stated,  which  render  it  so  sufficiently  cndeiit  that  he  had  not  seen 
General  Morla :  nor  is  the  impossibility  of  such  an  interview  at 
all  apparent.  From  Taiavera  de  la  Keyna  coloniel  Lhartnilly 
was  the  bearer  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Frere  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
in  one  of  which  the  Biitish  envoy  had  given  the  commander  in 
chief  some  wholesome  advice  about  calling  a  council  of  war.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  thih  letter,  according  to  colonel  Char- 
milly's  own  confession,  was  read  to  him  by  Mr.  Frere;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  colonel  was  the  more  inexcusable  in  becoming  the 
bearer  of  a  letter,  which,  as  a  mi^tary  raan,  he  must  have  known  to 
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convey  an  indirect  censure  on  the  judjjment  of  the  coromanrler  t» 
chief.    In  the  account,  which  colonel  Charmilly  {^  vesof  his  inter- 
view with  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  6lh  of  December,  lie  marks  his 
pages  with  asterisks  to  denote  that  he  had  other  information  to 
communicate  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir  John  Moore;  which  delicacy 
to  his  manory  induces  him  to  withhold.     Thus  the  author  wishes 
to  impress  the  reader  at  once  with  an  idea  of  his  own  hberalitf 
of  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  blacken  the  repulation  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  by  obscure  insinuations,  more  than  he  couM 
have  done  by  any  open  exposure,  which  if  it  could  not  have  been 
refuted,  might  have  been  correctly  appreciated.    But  we  must  re- 
collect, that  in  this  interview,  colonel  Chain>illy  was  alone  with  Sir 
J»hn  Moore,  and  that  much  of  what  he  asserts,  rests  solely  on 
his  unsupported  testimony.     Sir  John  Moore  is  dead  and  cannot 
speak  for  himself,  ar^d  Monsieur  Charmilly  may  therefore  think 
that  he  can  say  wliat  he  pleases  without  the  chance  of  contradic- 
tion.    Sir  John  Moore  evidently  distrusted  colonel  Charmilly ; 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  his  officiom  zeal  did  not  appear  a  just  object  of  ^us- 
picion.    Colonel  Charmilly  had  been  at  Madrid,  at  the  very  time 
■when  an  intrigue  was  going  on  for  delivering  up  Xht  city  to  the 
French,  and  when  one  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  same  insidious 
machination  was  to  lure  the  British  army  further  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and,   if  possible,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital;  when  it  would  have  been  irretrievably  overwhelmed  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.     Whether  Monsieur  Char- 
milly was,  or  was  not  a  party  in  this  intrit^ue,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain;  but  general  I^Ioore  certainly  thought  his  sincerity  very 
problematical,  and  in  the  critical  circumstances,  in  which  that 
tinfortunate  ©fficer  was  placed,  wduld  it  have  been  wise  in  him, 
while  he  entertained  such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Monsieur 
Charmilly,  to  have  permitted  htm  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  or  even 
to  remain   with  the  army  ?     Colonel  Charmilly  asserts  that  he 
never  had  any  communication  wilii  the  traitor,  Don  ISIorla  at 
Madrid  ;  but  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  asseveration  will  pro- 
bably hereafter  be  established  by  other  testimony.     Who  was 
the  grandee  of  the  first  class,  whom  M-.  Charmilly  saw  after  his 
interview  with  the  duke  del  Infantado  ? 

We  can  regard  this  narrative  of  M.  Charmilly,  in  no  other  hght 
than  that  of  an  endeavour  to  purify  liisown  charaeter,  and  blazon 
his  own  merits  by  aspersing  the  reputation  and  obscuring  the 
glory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  whom  imbecility  and  perfidy  seem 
to  have  conspired  to  ruin,  when  living,  and  to  dishonour,  when 
dead  I 

Art.  18.— a  Letter  from  Colificl  Vrnault  de  ChirmilJy,  Knight  of  the 
BiJifal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Uuis,  to  Lieutenant-General  B. 
Tnrlcton,  Colonel  of  the  tutntii-fwd  Lif^ht  Drofioom,  and  Governor 
of  Berwick.     London,  Sherwood,  &c.  1810.  pp*  So. 

WE  shall  not  take  any  other  notice  of  thi«  letter,  than  merely 
to  state  thfit  there  appears  a  little  h)Cun8isle-  cy  iu  one  of  the  state- 
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Hients  of  the  author.  Colonel  Charmilly  ititiraatcs,  p.  ^l,  that 
lie  neither  was,  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gambling  ;  and 
that,  when  he  did  play,  he  never  played  hi;;h.  But,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  pamphlet,  we  find  the  colonel  givinpf  an  account  of  a 
dinner  at  which  he  was  present  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  F — rr — r, 
from  which  he  returned  home  in  bis  own  language,  *  minus,  many 
guineas,'  from  his  ill-luck  at  play.  After  this  we  find  him  during 
a  period  of  four  months,  frequently  at  the  house  of  this  same 
Mr.  F — rr — r  ;  where  *  cards  -xcrc  invariably  introduced  after  din- 
ner.' Colonel  Charmilly,  who  both  played  and  betted,  *  lost  a  irood 
sum'  during  the  continuance  of  his  visits  at  the  house  of  Mr.  F. 

Art.  19. — Considerations  respectinp  the  erpcdienn/  of  eitnblishing  ua 
Hospital  for  Ojjivers  onj'urti^n  Servic*  :  suggested  by  the  zeriters  i-Jx- 
periencc  during  the  lute  occupation  of  Walcheren.  By  A.  B.  Faulkner^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  his  Majcstjfs 
Forces,  a«'/  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sutt&x. — 
London,  Mtirray,  itiW,  Hvo.  pp.  10. 

TIIESK  considerations  are  the  product  of  a  sensible  and  hu- 
mane phy.*ician  ;  and.  if  the  plan  which  they  suggest  had  been 
a.dopted,  before  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  many  valuable  lives 
would  have  been  saved.  We  hope  that  ministers  will  give  thii 
pamphlet  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  in  their  future  expe- 
ditions. 

Art.  20. — The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  MclviUe,  iu  the  Unuse  ofltords,  on  the  ^th  of  February, 
lyiO,  relating  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Navul  Rcviiion. 
Ixjndon,  Mattiiews  and  Leigh,' 1810.  ts.  pp.  49. 

THE  reports  of  various  committees,  whose  time  and  industry 
have  been  employed  in  the  detection  of  various  abuses,  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  state,  and  in  suggesting  the  means  of  pre- 
venting their  future  recurrence,  are  too  apt  to  be  laid  by,  and  for- 
gotten alter  they  have  been  published.  They  seem  to'excite  the 
zeal  of  statesmen  for  a  time  ;  but,  when  the'committee  which  is 
to  f>erform  the  necessary  work  has  been  appointed,  and  their  in- 
xjuiries  have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  other  objects  of  poli- 
tical interest  draw  oil"  the  attention  ;  the  reports  of  the  committee 
soon  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  their  labours.  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
revision,  would  probably  have  undergone  the  common  fate  of 
oblivion  and  neglect,  if  Lord  Melville  had  not  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  of  lords  to  their  important  contents. 

ART.  21. — An  Essay  on  the  Poor  Laws,  as  they  regard  the  real  Interestt 
Soih  of  Rich  and  Poor.    London,  Coxhead,  1810.  is.pp.  52, 

THIS  is  a  very  sensible  performance^  of  which  we  regret  that 
wapt  of  room  prevents  us  from  entering  into  the  details.  Some 
^Iterations  arc  certaiuly  necessary  in  the  present  system  of  pro- 
tiding  for  the  poor.  But  the  system  itself  is  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  evil  yvhich  it  includes  is  so  vast  in  magnitude,  and 
d<>  complicated  ii)  ^s  operation,  that  the  niost  cautious  and  nia- 
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ture  consideration  is  necessary  before  any  innovations  are  intro- 
duced, or  any  remedy  attempted. 

Art.  22. —  The  'Philosophy  of  Hutnan  Society,  in  its  Origin,  Progress, 
Improvability,  and  present  azoful  Crisis,  not  formed  on  the  Speculation 
cf  History,  hut  the  Obsercations  of  real  Life,  in  the  course  of  the  most 
extensive  Travels  among  the  various  Nations  of  the  Globe.  Impressive!.)/ 
addressed,  and  specially  applied  to  the  Interests  and  Duties  of  every 
class  of  the  British  People,  lo  rouse  their  Energies  in  the  defence  of  Self, 
Country,  Man,  and  Nature  from  rerooiutioniiry  Barbarism.  London, 
Egerti.ii,  J810,  pp.  104. 

ONE  extract  will  suffice  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  species  of  philosophy  which  he  may  expect  lo  find  in  this 
work. 

*As  sensation  is  apportioned  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  150  pounds  of  matter,  or  agency  of  a 
single  mode  of  man,  likeJU'Wave  iu  the  water,  is  dispersed  into  all 
the  waves  of  the  pool  or  modes  of  life  that  have  been  agitated  or 
tranquillized  by  its  own  quiescence  or  turbulence,  and  feels  in 
the  patiency  of  the  pool,  or  whole  system  of  animal  life  or  sen- 
sation, the  effects  of  its  own  previous  agency  in  an  incalculably 
multiplicated  ratio  of  ^ood  and  evil  in  a  single  mode  to  good  and 
evil  in  a  whole  system.' 

NOVELS. 

j^rt.  23. — Black  Mack  House;  or  dear  bought  Experience.  '  By  the  Au- 
thor of  a  Winter  in  Bath,  Sfc.  ^c.  3  ■sa/s.     Loiidon,  Crosby,  1810, 
.    price  i5s. 

WE  are  often  told  by  the  present  novel-writers,  that  their 
stories  are  highly  moral,  instnictive,  and  amusing,  and  have  found 
by  sad  experience  of  the  loss  of  time  experienced  in  the  perusal 
of  such  works,  how  very  little  they  merit  such  encomiums.  We 
have  Black  Rocks,  and  White  Rocks,  Round  Towers,  and  Dark 
•Castles.  We  have  Tales  of  the  Village,  the  Mountain,  and  the 
Woods,  all  equally  improbable,  all  equally  insipid,  uninstructive, 
and  in  general  equally  immoral,  and  vitiating  to  the  minfl^of 
.youth.  They  in  general  piake  the  same  ^na/e ;  a  wedding,  an 
opportune  death,  or  suicide,  vastly  good  specimens  of  morals  ! 

The  present  work  now  before  us  deserves  some  praise  for  the 
fidelity  which  the  author  has  displayed  in  drawing  his  characters  ; 
and  for  which  we  give  him  every  credit.  With  respect  to  the 
moral,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  done  his  best  to  shew  how  ex- 
tremely wrong  young  women  are,  who,  despising  the  experience 
and  common  sense  oftheir  parents,  rush  wild  and  foolish  on  a  world 
of  trouble,  quitting  a  parent's  protecting  arms  and  comfortable 
home,  with  love,  blind  love  only  for  their  guide,  to  the  embraces 
of  a  dissipated  young  officer  for  their  husband. 

Gertrude  Wallace,  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  is  precisely  in  this 
situatioti-;  her  father,  who  is  represented  as  an  old  disabled  sol- 
dier, 'who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  and  braverjr 
in  the  American  war,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  right 
strra,  which  had  incapacitated  hiih  from  resliming'his  station ; 
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the  limb  had  escaped  amputation,  but  it  hung  uselessly  at  the 
side  of  Waliace,  who  putting,  the  sword  over'  the  chirtWH-yi-pjece, 
soutrht  ease  and  comfort  in  a  little  •'  Sabine  farm,"  a  k\\  pater- 
nal acres  in  Monmouthshire,  arid  thedbmestic  dutifs  of  »  married 
life.'     This  veteran's  character  is  very  well  dra«  :  '  over* 

charged.    l!\\tT^u^e.o^  t\itt  honest  man;  the  pride-  ilENT, 

anxious  and  glowing  in  his  beauteous  and  amtab)^  (Jurtnide, 
is  not  only  iiell,  but  is  extremely  well  pourtrayed.  Gertrude 
herself,  is  as  most  heroines  arte,  vastly  b*autifu!,  vastly  eleganl, 
vastly  amiable,  vastly  strong-minded,  and  of  course  a  rara  avis. 
Yet,  alas  !  she  swerves  from  her  duty  to  her  parent,  and  Hits 
from  her  good  father  clandestioery,  and  rflarries  a  young  and  pro- 
fligate officer,  the  only  son  and  legitimate  child  of  a  baronet, 
whose  family  pride  being  oft'ended,  he  is  very  indignant  at  wliathe 
calls  disgrace,  and  through  the  machitiations  of  an  idr^tiynate 
daughter,  the  destruction  of  the  son  and  fiis  wife  is  brought  about. 
Gertrude  Wallace,  though  very  amiable,  very  beautiful,  and 
very  interesting,  verifies  the  old  and  vulgar  proverb,  that '  when 
poverty  conies  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window.'  She, 
however,  battles  through  much  afflictioH,  and  encountera  with  her 
infant  great  distress.  Her  husband,  after  his  course  of  dissipa- 
tion is  nearly  run,  kdls,  in  a  fashionable  way,  his  man  in  a  duel, 
■and  makes  his  ei/Y,  not  by  a  '  bare  bodkin,*  but  a  p'stol.  With 
the  most  despicable  cowardice,  instead  of  bearing  up  against  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  with  honest  and  manly  pride,  he  leaves  a 
young  and  amiable  wife,  whonirhc  had  se.duced  from  her  duty, 
and  an  helpless  infant  to  fight  their  way  in  the  woild  as  they 
can.  Gertrude  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  under  the"  parental  roof 
which  she  had  so  rashly  left.  The  character, of  Sir  Jobiv  Audly 
is  not  ill  drawn  J  but  his  natural  daughter  is  so  truly  ,diaJjolical, 
that  it  spoils  the  whole  piece  by  its  unnatural  vv ickedpess.  In 
colonel  Purbeck  and  lord  Hightbn,  we  have  tWo  different  cha^ 
racters,  the  former  of  which  shows  what  a  soldier  .ouglit  to  be,  an^i 
the  latter  what  alas!  we  see  too  often  in  the  present  day,  tfiought- 
less,  vitiated,  luxurious,  and  idle.  In  this  work  we  particularly 
object  to  the  act  of  suicide';  the  story  might  have  been,  wound  up 
with  equal  or  more  interest  if  the  hero  had  been  niaJe,«alhec  to 
bear  the  ills  he  had,  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knewtiot  of. 

POETRY. 

Aut.  24. — The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the.  O.  JP.fTar,  in 
poetic  Epistles,  or  Hudibrastic  Letters,  from  Ap.  Simpkim  in  Town,  to 
his  Friend  Ap.  Duties  in  Wales  ;  including  (HI  the  best  Songsi  Placards, 
Tooitf,  4"C..<^c.  lohich  were  zcritten,  exiiibited,  and  given  on  the  Occd' 
sion,  with  illustrative  Notes,  by  Thomas  Tegg.  London,. T^g,  1810, 
12mo.j3|p.  179.  5s.  .,T.*v 

THE  varied  events  of  the  O.  P.  war  are  here  very  acftarately 
chronicled  in  rhyme.  The  composition  is  rather  humorous,  and 
is  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  praise,  considering  the  probabU 
rapidity  of  the  execution. 
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Art.  Sj. — Hero  and  Leander ;  a  Poem.    London,  Faultier,  1810,  4to, 

THE  above  poem  is  printed  by  Mr.  Gye,  of  Bath,  with  beautiful 
types,  jet  black  ink,  and  on  an  excellent  paper,  with  a  yellowish 
tint,  very  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  very  smooth  to  the  touch. — 
The  same  praise  may  also  be  bestowed  on  the  following. 

AuT.  26. — Sonnets  and  other  metrical  Pieces,  by  Louis.  London,  Cliam- 
pantc,  4to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Akt.  27. — Aritfimf;tic  made  East/ ;  consisting  of  above  nine  hundred 
Examples  in  thcj'undttmttital  liu/ex,  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  Practice  ; 
a  rnriety  of  miactWineous  Questions,  and  Bill*  qf  Parcels.  The  whole 
adapted  to  the  Capacities  ;  and  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  larger 
Treatises  on  Arithmetic.  To  which  is  suljoincd  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ivg  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures.  By  John  Thompson,  The  second 
Edition,  consideruhly  enlarged  and  improved.  London,  Longman,  1809, 
12ino.  is.  3d.  half-bound. 

Art.  28. — A  Key  to  Thomson^s  Arithmetic  made  Easy  ;  containing  An- 
swers to  the  Examples,  Esercises,  Questions,  and  Bills  of  Parcels  in 
that  Work.  To  uhich  are  added.  Arithmetical  Exatninations,  By 
John  Thompson.    Loudon,  la)ngman,  1G09,  Cd. 

WE  look  with  no  very  complacent  eye  on  elementary  books 
of  science  which  have  the  flattering  words  'made  easy'  in  the 
title  ;  as  we  have  often  found  these  woi-ds  to  mean  '  rendered  very 
difficult.'  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  but  still  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  are,  to  the  full,  as 
perspicuously  explained  in  many  other  works. 

Aet.  29. — Lochie's  Topography  of  London ;  giving  a  chncisc  local  Der 
scription  of,  and  accurate  Direction  to  every  Square,  Street,  Lane, 
Court,  Dock,  Wharf,  Inn,  Public  Office,  6c.  in  the  Metropolis  and  its 
Environt,  including  the  new  Buildings  to  the  present  time,  upon  a 
flan  never  hitherto  attempted.  The  whole  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  comprising  the  Description  of  more  than  three  thousand  Pktces, 
the  Names  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  Maps  of  the 
present  Year.  Taken  from  actual  Survey  by  John  Lockie,  Inspector 
of  Buildings  to  the  Phxnix  Eire  Office.  London,  Mawiiian,  Poultry, 
&c.  1810. "  Price  Ss.  boards. 

GREAT  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  formation  of 
this  very  useful  directory.  There  is  not  a  court,  alley,  lane,  row, 
or  place,  however  minute  or  obscure,  which  has  been  left  un- 
noticed. Mr-  Lockie  deserves  great  praise  for  tke  accwracy  of 
this  aqtual  survey. 
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Aikin — Memoir  of  tlie  Mfc  of  Pe- 
ter DauMtl  Iluft,  Bishop  of  Avranch<  s, 
writtiTi  by  himself,  and  translated 
from  the  original  Latiu,  with  copiuun 
Notes,  biographical  and  critical,  liy 
Joliri  Aikin,  M,  D.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

Account  (An)  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, aud  Consequences  of  the  late 
I)i*e<»ntent  of  the  .Vrniy  on  the  Ma- 
dras Establisluntnt.     8v»,  bs. 

Authentic  (An)  Narrative,  of  four 
years  residence  at  Xougataboos,  one 
<jf  the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  Sonth 
S^a.     8vo.  Ws. 

Benson. — TUc  Wiff,  a  Kovd,  in 
3  vuls.  By  Maria  Bi-tison,  author  of 
'i'houghts  on  Kducatton.     l"s.  «»d. 

Britannia^  Dipicta,  a  Seiiet  of 
Views,  with  hrieJ  descriptions  of  the 
must  pntcrtniiiinir  and  Picturesque 
Objects  of  Great  Britain.  Folio,  Part 
3,  C'lushirc.  Demy,  11.  1  j^5.  Koyal, 
31.  10s. 

Br  tish  (The)  Atlas,  containing 
Maps  of  all  tiie  Counties  of  t'u?lHnd 
and  Wall  s  j  a  genernl  Map  of  the 
Canals;  a  t;eneral  Map  of  the  Post 
Roads,  &.C.  1  wonty-iwo  IMans  of  Cities 
.nnd  Country  Town*,  and  views  of  Ca- 
thedrals, £cc.  half-bound,  Royal  4to. 
31.  10s.  Iinpl.  paper,  51.  5s. 

Burdon. — .Maierials  for  Thiuking. 
By  \V.  Burdoo.     2.  voU.  8vo. 

Baldorstono. —  Sermons  on  various 
subjects,  selcclo<l  and  improved  from 
Archbishop  Tillotsoii's  Works,  adiires- 
se<i  t)  the  younger  Clergy,  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  lo  their  atten- 
tion, as  affording  some  of  the  best 
Specimens  of  Pulpit  Fioqpcncc,  in 
his,  or  perhaps,  any  utiur  h«n.Kua^. 
tMore,  from  tUr  same  author,  arc  prc- 
parini;  for  publication,  as  patrou^Cti 
may  fall  out  By  the  Kcv,  R.  K.  IJal- 
d<rstone.  Curate  of  Wcnole,  Che- 
shire,    bvo.    6$.  hoards. 

Clarke.— .Life  of  Admiral  IxttA 
Nclsmi,  from  his  Lordship's  Manu* 
scripts,  (abridged  from  the  quarto  edi- 
tion), by  tiie  Rev.  Janirs  Sianier 
Clarke,  F^  R.  S.  and  John  M'Arthur, 
|i«q.     8vo.   Ifs,  boards. 

(Jrahbe.— -The  Borough,  a  Poem, 
in  24  Letber^.  By  the  Rev,  (*.  Crabbe. 
tvo.   lOl.  €4. 


Cruise, — A  Treatise  on  the  Orijfin 
and  Nature  of  Dignities,  or  Titles  <if 
Honour;  (X)ntaijun>r  all  the  Cases  of 
Peerage,  togeilier  with  tlic  mode  uf 
proceeding  in  Claims  of  this  kind. 
By  William  Cluise,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  M. 

Chalmers. — Caledonia,  or  an  Ac- 
count, Historical  and  Topographic, 
of  North  Britain,  from  the  UK).-°t 
Ancient  to  the  present  Times.  By 
fJeorgc  Chalmers,  1".  R.  ii.  voL  'i. 
4to.  31.  3s. 

Dawson.  — •  Observations  on  the 
Walcheren  Diseatics  which  affected 
the  r.r.tish  Soldiers  in  the  1  \j>««r»- 
tion  to  th«  Scheldt,  comniaixled  by 
LJent.-(.ieneral  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  (i.  P.  Dawson,  Member  of  tlie 
Koyal  College  of  SurgooiLs,  jn  Loo- 
don.     Hvo.  7s.  boards 

Desultory  Ketlections  on  Ranks  in 
General,  and  the  System  of  kecptni; 
up  a  F'alse  Capit-il,  by  Acconimoda- 
tJon  Paper,  So  much  resorted  to  by 
Monop(disis  and  Speculators.    4s. 

Kvans. — A  new  Royal  Atla.«,  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  engraved  by 
Mr.  Neele,  from  the  best  Modem 
Autlioritits,  illustrative  , of  tl»o  vari- 
04!S  Divisiuiis,  which  comprise  tlie 
Hiuface  of  the  Glob*!  ;  in*en<led  also 
as  au  intcrestinf  Companiou  to  Big- 
land's  View  of  the  World,  and  the 
New  Of  o;;T.iphical  Grauiiiiar,  by  the 
Rev.  .lohn  livans,  A.  M.  8vo.  half- 
hound,  9s.  f vdl  coloured,  1  '2s. 

Fit?gerald.  — The  Spaniard  an«l 
Shorlamch,  a  Traditional  Talc  of  Ire- 
land in  the  fifteenth  Century,  wi^ 
other  Pof-ms.  By  Preston  Fitzge- 
rald, Kmj.    Foolscap,  5s.  boards. 

FraiKus.— Reriections  on  the  Abun- 
daJiC'j  of  Paper  in  circulation,  and 
Scarcity  of  Coin.  By  Sir  I'hilip 
Francis,  K.  R-     -S. 

Oirdlcstone.-*- An  entSre  New  Vrr- 
sion  .d  .ill  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  from 
the  iiricitiil  Greek  into  English  Lyric 
Verse,  witli  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  G, 
L.  (iirdl.  stone,  A.  M,    4to.    ll.  5s. 

Hamilton, — Hints  for  the  Tr<?at- 
ment  of  the  Principal  Diseases  in 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Parents.  By  Juued  4i«- 
roiltOTi,  .M,  t>.    8vo.   6s. 
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Herrick. — Select  Poems  from  the 
Hf'speridesj  or  Works  both  hi^maa 
and  Divine,  of  Robert  tterrick,  Esq. 
8vo.   8s. 

Historical  (An)  and  Critical  Essay 
on  the    Life   and   Character  of  f*e"' 
trarch,  with  a  Transla'ion   of  a  few 
of  his  Sbiiriets.  illustrated  with  i^r- 
traits  and  EngriTings.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Influences  (The)  of  Sensibility,  a 
Poem,  in  3  Farts,  small  8vo.  4s.  bds. 

Jesse Sermons  on  the  Persian  ftiYoL- 

Otfiee  of  the  Kedeem<  r,  and  ort  the 
Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Redeemed. 
By  Wiliiitm  .lesseu     Svo.  Ss. 

Lys.>ns.— ^Magna  Britannica  ;  be- 
ing a  convisd  Topogrjlphical  Ac- 
count of  the-several  Counties  of  fJreat 
Britain.  Vol.  2.  Part  2,  Cheshirp; 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  ari^  S. 
Lysons,  Esq.-  Demy  4to.  3^.  '3l^. 
Royal  4to.     .01.  5s.  "  ] 

Maclean.  —  Ab  Enquiiy  into  the 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  the  Hy- 
drothoras,  illustrated  by  interesting 
Cases^  By  L.  Maclean,  M.  D.  Svo.  12s. 

Oliver — An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Loke's 
Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
Standing.  By  Edward  Oliver,  D.  D. 
4to.    5s.  '  , . 

Pink^rton.  -^  A  general  CoH'^ction 
of  the  best  and  most  interesting  Voy- 
ages and.  Travels  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  many  of  which  are  now  first 
translated  into  English  ;  digested  on 
a  new  pi,  n.  By  J.  Pinkerton,  author 
of  Modern  Geography,  &c. ;  illustrat- 
ed with  plates.     6  vols.  4to.    131.  13s. 

Parkinson.  —  A  Treatise  on  the 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Live 
Stock ;  in  which  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  New  School  of 
Breeders  are  fully   and    experimen- 


tally discussed.     By  Richard  Parkin- 
son;   2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Rommilly.' — Observations  on  the 
CrimiHal  Law  of  England,  as  it  re- 
lates lo  Capital  Punishments,  and 
"Dntlie  Mode  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  2s. 
•  Schetky. — Illustrations  of  Waltej 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  MmstreL 
consisting  of  Twelve  Views  on  thQ 
rivers  Bothwick,  Ettrick,  Yarrow^ 
Tiviot,  and  Tweed.  By  John  C. 
Schetky.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
'  Sack.— A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  Surinam ;  of  a  Residence  theve 
during  ISO."),  6,-7,  and  of  his  Return 
to  Europe  by  way  of  North  Ame- 
i-ica.  By  Baron  Albert  Von  Sack, 
Chamberlain  to  his  Prussian  ]$Ia- 
jesty.     4to.il.  7s.  .,. 

Townsend Poems    by    George 

Townscnd,  of  Trinity  College,   Cant- 
bridge.    Svo.     10s.  6di.      ' 

Wi Iks.  —  Historical  ■  .^ketches  .'oT 
the  Kouth  of  InSia,  iti'an  attempt  t» 
trace  the  History  of  Mysore,  from 
the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  Govern-^ 
inent  of  that  State  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Mahommcdan  Dynasty  inlljl^. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  Mark  Wilks.  ,  "VaL  1. 
*to  2i:;2s.  •      '   .         "T";^ 

Wilson. -^Lettefs  on  Ancient  IjRs- 
tory  ;  exhibitfng'A  Summary  vjew  oi 
the  History,  c'eographj,  MannerS| 
and  Customs  of  'the  Assyrian.  Baby- 
lonian, Median;  Persian, '  Egyptian, 
Israelitish,  and  Grecian  Nation^. .  iy 
Ann  Wilson.     12mo. 

Young — Practical  1ft  e9metry  ;  pr 
a  New  and  Easy  Mdtliod  of  treat- 
ing' that  Art ;  whereljy  the  practice 
of  it  is -rendered  plain  and  familiar, 
&c;     By  T.  Yoimg.     1 2mo.    Gs. 


'tJsJ^fif  r^rHcles,  which)  witK  mxmy^  others,  will  appear  in  the 
.'   "      next  Number  of  the»C.R. 

Graham's  British  Georgics,^^ 
•      Macdonald's  Travels  in  Denmark,  &c. 
-Mrs.  Piunkett's  Dangers  thr'otigli  Life. 
Qilpin's  Observations  on  tht^  County  iof  Cambridge,  &c. 
.  .         A  new  Translation  of,  Q,uirftus  Curtius.  ■'■ 
,'   Duke  de  Chatelet's  Travels  in  Portugal. 
Gary's  Prosody.  '  ' 

Hare's  History  of  Switaerlknd. 


*  This  article  was  omitted  ju  the  last  Number,  owing  to' a  circu|nstancf 
vhich  it  is  n«edkss  to  mention. 
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Ai^T.  I. —  British  Georgics.  By  James  GrahamCt  Ato.pp, 
:}42,  pr.  1/.  ils.Qd.  Priuted  by  Ballantyne,  for  Longman, 
?cc.  1809. 

THE  attempt  to  convey  familiar  practical  instruction  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  has  always  been  considered  by  us  in  the 
light  of  a  lamentable  perversion  of  judgment  on  the  one  hand, 
aod  misappUcation  of  genius  on  the  other.     We  know  of  no 
mwjwer  that  can  be  made  to  this  simple  |>09ition.     If  the  sub- 
ject of  communication  ba  of  a  serious  and  important  nature, 
it  oqght  to  be  delivered   in  that  form  which  is  most  suitable 
to  general  comprehension,  aixi  best  calculated    for  practical 
utility  ;  if  it  be  of  no  importance  at  all,  then  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  poetry.     The  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is 
■ndoubtedly  of  the  former  description :  its  importance  both 
in  a  philosophical  and  a  political  view  ought  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned,    if  Mr.  Grahame  had  any  new  light  to  throw  on  the. 
topic,  any  experiments  to  suggest,  any  discoveries  to  promul- 
gate, any  theory  to  support,  he  could  not  employ  his  time  of 
his  labour  belter  than  in  communicating  to  the  public  all  he 
knew,  or  thought,  or  felt,  concerning  it.     But  we  fear  that 
there  are  few  practical  farmers  who  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  his  instructions,  delivered  in  all  the  pompous  inanity  of 
blank  verse-     And  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect,  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  his  precepts  which 
the  public  are  not  already  possessed  of  in  a  more  applicable 
shape,  we  cannot  see  that  the  mere  capacity   of  .irranging 
common  places  in  a  certain  frame  of  measured  words  and 
.syllables,  ought  to  be  any  e.xcuse   for  the  republication  of 
doctrines  already  in  general  circulation. 

This  being  our  declared  opinion,  we  can  admit  of  no  argu- 
ments drawn  from  high  names  and  authorities  to  over-rule  the 
judgment  we  have  fv^imed*     If  Virgil  had  not  diversified  his 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  10,  April,  IS  10.  Z 
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Georgics  with  a  number  of  agreeable  and  beautiful  Episodes, 
both  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  .sorts,  the  poem  would 
no  more  have  found  admirers  among  men  of  taste,  than  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  produced  disciples  among  the  culti- 
vators of  tbe'soif.  "And  with  regard  to  those  passages  upon 
which  its  immortality-  is  founded, "tfiey  are  so  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  design  of  the  poem,  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  question  .whether  that  design  is  a  wise  or 
a  foolish  one.  Suppose  Shakspeare  had  rendered  Plowden's 
Commentaries"into  blank  verse,  and  introduced  hi§  beautiful 
panegyric  upon  Mercy  into  a  discourse  upon  the  regal  pre- 
rogative, men  would  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
particular  passage^  but  the  design  of  the  poent  would' not 
have  been  the  more  commended.  If  he  had  gone  yet  farther 
and  interspersed  every  page  with  splendid  monuments  of  his 
genius,  all  the  world  would  have  combined  to  rank  him  among 
the  first  of  poets  ;  but  no  man  would  have  urged  his  example 
in  defence  of  so  very  absurd  and  ludicrous  a  composition. 
Yet,  we  must  profess  that  we  see  no  assignable  reason  why 
law,  or  physic,  or  mathematics,  qr  divinity,  should  not  be 
taught  in  blank  \cyse  as  well  as  agriculture ;  and,  while  the 
poets  of  the  ag^  are  so  grave  and  sententious  in  the  subjects 
to  which  they  dedicate  their  muse,  we  cantiot  do  better  than 
irecommend  a  little  novelty  at  least  in  the  objects  of  their  pur- 
suit. Aiedicine,  indeed,  has  been  already  touched  upon  by 
more  than  one  poetical  doctor  and  apothecary.  With  regard 
to  theology,  too,  some  important  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made  by  versifying  amateurs  of  the  Bible.  Discoveries  no 
less  interesting  than  that  some  of  the  most  popular  texts  of 
}?cripture  can  be  measured  off  into  lines  of  ten  precise  feet 
in  length  with  proper  emphasis  on  every  syllable.  IJut  in 
neither  physics  nor  divinity  has  the  ground,  though  boldly 
oroken,  been  cultivated  with  any  very  great  assiduity  or 
success,  while  in  other  branches  of  scien(5e  our  national 
poetry  is  still  totally  defective.     Who  has  ever  yet  heard  of 

*  British  Conic  Sections,  a  pqem  in  blanks  verse,  hy  A.B. ;'  or 
of  *  Caledonian  Hydrostatics,  in  the  metrical  baJlad-metre,  by 
C.  D.  ?  When  will  the  taste  of  the  age  be  so  refined  that  our 
Students  and  practitioneis  may  acquire  useful  knowledge  of 
every  kind  in  a  rhytiimiral  form  of  conveyance?  When  shall 
we  see  '  Sonnet's    illustrative  of  the  Mariner's  Compass ; ' 

*  Probationary   Odes   on  Fractures  and  Ciun-shot  Wounds  ;' 

*  Lyrical  Ballads,  adapted  to  the  Practice  of  docking  Estates- 
Tail  by  means  of  Common  Recoveries;'  or  Poetical  Eclogues, 
conlaming  the  Evidences  for  the  Christian  Religion  r'  Yet, 
what  i$  there  in  common  sense  thjit  should  prevent  all  these 
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topics  from  bc:ng  embraced  within  the  circle  of  poetry,  if  thd 
art  of  husbandry  is  allowed  fo  be  so  included  ?  Who  gave 
agriculture  an  exclusive  patent  for  strutting  about  in  blank 
verse,  for  being  inculcated  mPtrically  ?  Where  is  this  patent 
to  be  found  ?  Who  can  produce  it  ?  If  farmers  are  to  be 
tau2:bt  their  business  by  rhythmical  lectures,  why  should  not 
j^eiitlemen  learn  their  professions  by  the  same  easy  and  agree- 
able method  of  instruction  ?  Why  should  the  Musas  prefer 
a  hoe  to  a  scalpel,  a  pruning-knife  to  a  pair  bf  compasses, 
cow'dimg  to  the  electric  fluid,  or  the  breed  of  Merino  sheep 
to  a  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

W^e  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  answer  which  is  ready  to  be 
made  to  all  such  observations  as  these.  We  shall  be  reminded 
of  the  **  Divini  gloria  ruris,"  and  told  that  agricultural  poetry 
is  not  supposed  to  be  beautiful  per  se,  but  beautiful  by  virtue 
of  the  associations  which  it  produces. 

Granted — the  very  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  versifying 
of  any  art  or  science.  By  the  same  rule,  because  the  charms 
of  a  beautiful  woman  have  been  a  frequent  theine  of  the  most 
luxuriant  descriptum  ;  therefore,  every  thing  that  goes  to  con- 
stitute those  charms  must  be  a  tit  subject  for  poetry.  If  jt 
celebrate  the  lustre  of  an  eye,  why  should  not  tlie  sclerotica, 
the  cornea,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  optic  nerve,  (all  which 
contribute  most  essentially  to  the  object  of  celebration)  be 
represented  in  all  the  minuteness  of  poetical  detail  r  Or  why 
is  a  poet  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  brilliancy  of  a  fair  com« 
plexion,  and  prohibited  from  talking  of  the  inner  and  the  outer 
cuticle,  the  reins  and  arteries,  the  lymph,  the  serum,  and  the 
blood,  of  which  that  complexion  is  composed  ?  W  so,  wheie 
must  he  stop?  Why  should  not  every  branch  of  the  scrence 
of  anatomy  be  a  fit  subject  for  poetical  instruction  ? 

But,  say  our  objectors,  it  is  upon  the  visible  and  sertsibic 
effects  produced,  whether  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ;  upon 
these,  and  these  only,  that  the  ornaments  of  poetry  can  b^ 
employed  to  advantage ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  her  offices 
should  be  confined.  This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  we 
wish  to  bring  our  ♦argument.  Then  let  us  still  enjoy  the 
"  Divhii  gloria  rnris  "  according  to  this  just  and  philosophical 
distinction,  l^ct  us  still  have  the  fields  of  waving  corn,  diver- 
sified with  all  the  variety  of  description  which  the  variety  of 
natural  appearances  can  call  forth ;  but  aWay  with  the  dung 
and  conipost,  the  marlc  and  clay,  the  sowing,  and  harrowing, 
and  pariiJg,  and  burning,  and  plOir^hing,  aiid  spreading  of  mu- 
nure,.and  reflation  of  crops,. the  clover  and  turnips,  and  pota** 
toes,  and  the  drill-ploughing  of  bean-fields,  and  the  reasoni 
of  planting  beans    in  drills,-  and   culniiferous  plants  iii   thtf 
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broadest  way,  and  weeding  with  the  plough  aijd  witli  the  hoe, 
and  top-dressing  with  composts  of  alluvial  mud,  and  irrigation, 
and  staking  off  of  turnip-lields  for  sheep,  and  hnnd-hoeing,  and 
horse-hoeing,  and  ploughing  in  the  intervals,  and  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  good  or  bad  husbancjry— these  things 
have  nothing  to  do  with  poetiy — they  have  no  connection  with 
th;j  impression  produced  on  our  minds  by  those  natural  efTects. 
of  which  they  are  only  the  dry  and  abstract  causes.  *'  The 
subject,  Sir,  c mnot  be  made  poetical ;"  (said  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  Dyer's  **  Fleece.")  "  ilow  can  a  man  write  poeti- 
cally of  sergets  and  druggets :"  Mr.  Grahanie  tells  us,  that 
he  has  *  not  attempted  to  exhibit  a  system  of  husbandry. 
I  have  aimed  not  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  amuse ;  not  to 
teach  a  science,  but  to  reconunend  the  study  of  it.' 

We  also  most  heartily  recommend  the  study  of  it,  but  se« 
no  possible  reason  why  the  recommendation  should  be  made, 
or  the  study  pursued,  in  Blank  Verse. 

But  Mr.  Grahame  goes  on  to  add, 

*  As  intimately  connected  with  that  study,  and  as  an  object  of 
infinite  importance  in  itself,  I  have  pointed  my  view  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  situation  and  manners  of  tlie  peasahtry.  It  is  my 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  landed  proprietors  to  that  most  im- 
portant class  of  the  community,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  preserving 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  that  relative  state  of  respectability, 
comfort,  and  consequence,  which  they  have  hitherto  held,  but 
which  the  fashionable  system  of  agriculture  has  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  destroy.' 

That  the  situation  and  maimers  of  the  peasantry  is  a  subject 
*  of  intinite  importance, '  in  a  political  and  philosophical  point 
of  view,  we  most  cordially  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking 
and  in  asserting ;  nor  have  we  received  more  pleasure  from  any 
part  of  his  work  than  from  those  passages,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  wherein  he  honestly  and  liberally  stands  forwaid  as  a 
champion  for  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  is  calculated 
to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  and  accountable- 
beings,  and  as  a  bold  reprover  of  that  superstitious  timidity 
which  we  have  seen  exerted  to  the  temporary  discomfiture  of 
justice,  liberality,  and  policy.  It  is  the  occasional  burst  of  vir- 
i*aous  indignation,  the  strain  of  high-souled  superiority,  which 
6uch  narrow  views  and  selfish  dispositions  excite,  that  con- 
stitute the  noblest  claims  of  Cowper's  genius  ;  and  there  are 
few  passages  in  Cowper  which  we  have  read  with  more  ani- 
mation than  the  following  lines  of  Gra^hame,  of  which  the 
matter,  more  than  the  mauuer,  perhaps,  delights  us. 
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— *  are  fitWs  alone 

,    Worthy  the  culture  of  a  fostering  state  ! 

"=  What  is  a  country  rich  in  waving'  grain, 
f  ^'tjn  sweeping  herd",  and  flocks,  barren  of  men, 
Or,  fruitful  of  a  race  degenerate,  sunk 
Ii]  gloomy  ignorance,  without  a  ray 
Of  useful,  or  of  pleasing  Jove,  to  chec|* 
Thi:  listless  hours,  when  laTbour  folds  nis  arms  ? 
What  heart  so  base,  sa  sordid,  as  engross. 
Not  only  all  the  luxuries  and  joys 
Which  alfluence  can  minister  to  man, 
liut  would,  from  common  use,  lock  up  the  fount 
Of  knowledge  pure,  lest  men  should  be  too  wise  ! 
What  sacrilj'gioHs  tongue  dare  to  arraign 
The  glorious  work,  by  which  the  sacred  page 
Was  pa'ent  made  to  every  eye  that  looks 
Upon  the  light  of  heaven,  and  blesses  God 
That  yet  a  brighter  light  illumes  his  soul } 
Who  dares,  with  brow  of  adamant,  maintain 
That  Britain's  sons,  who  sent  him  to  defend 
Their  rig!its,-^whose  delegated  voice  derives 
Its  power  from  them, — dares,  with  a  cynic  jest. 
Deny  the  right  of  EugIi;^hmen  to  read  !'        p.  29. 

Tills  apostrophe  is,  however,  the  conclusion  of  tlie  first 
month  of  Mr.  Grahame's  Calendar.  We  ought,  in  strict 
propriet)',  and  pcrliaps  in  justice  to  the  author,  to  have  com- 
menced our  quotations  with  the  bcgiuniug  of  it. 

January. 
*  The  labours  of  the  plough,  the  various  toils 
That  still  returning  with  the  changeful  year. 
Demand  the  husbandman's  and  cotter's  care  ; 
The  joys  and  troubles  of  the  peasant's  life 
His  days  and  nights  of  festive  mirth,  that  serve. 
Though  few,  yet  long  foreseen,  remembered  long. 
To  lighten  every  task  ;  his  rural  sports 
Afield,  at  home;  the  fickle  season's  signs  ; 
The  varying  face  of  nature,  wood,  and  stream. 
And  bill,  arid  fruitful  field — these  now  I  sing. 

The  wintry  sun  shootS  forth  a  feeble  glimpse. 
Then  yields  his  short-lived  empire  to  the  night. 
Hail,  Night !  pavilioned  'neath  the  rangcless  cope, 
^  I  love  thy  solemn  state,  profoundly  dark. 
Thy  sable  pall ;  thy  lucid  throne  of  clouds 
Viewless  save  by  the  lightning's  flash  ;  thy  crown 
That  boasts  no  starry  gem  ;  tliy  various  voice. 
That  to  the  heart,  with  eloquence  divine. 
Now  in  soft  whispers,  now  m  thunder  speaks. 
Isot  iindelightful  is  thy  reign  to  him 
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Who  wakeTul  gilcls,  with  reveries  bright,  thy  ^looir. 
Or  listens  to  the  music  of  the  storm, 
And  meditates  on  Him  who  sways  its  course,  »» 

"^1  hy  solemn  slate  1  love,  yet  joyful  <,n-eet  pric 

The  longopectefl  dawn's  amhiouous  light,  '  * 

That  faintly  pencils  out  the  horizon's  verge. 

'  Long  ere'the  lingering  dawn  of  that  blithe  morn 
Which  ushers  in  the  year  the  roosting  cock, 
Flapping  his  wings,  repeats  his  laruin  shrill; 
But  on  that  morn  no  busy  fluil  obeys 
His  rousing  call  ;  no  sounds  but  s  unds  of  joy 
Salute  the  year, — the  first-ibot's  entering  step* 
Tliat  sudden  on  the  floor  is  welcome  heard. 
Ere  blushing  maids  have  braided  up  their  hair  ; 
The  laugh,  the  hearty  kiss,  the  good  new  year 
Pronounced  with  honest  warmth.     In  village  grange 
And  borough  town,  the  steaming  flaggon,  borne 
From  house  to  house,  elates  the  poor  man's  heart. 
And  makes  iiim  feel  that  life  has  stiU  its  joys. 
The  aged  and  the  young,  man,  woman,  child. 
Unite  in  social  glct ;  even  stranger  dogs, 
Meeting  with  bristling  back,  soon  lay  aside 
Their  snarling  aspect,  and  in  sportive  chase. 
Excursive  scour,  or  wallow  in  the  snow. 
With  sober  cheerfulness,  the  grandam  eye's 
Her  offspring  round  her,  all  in  health  and  peace  ; 
And,  thanktul  that  she's  spared  to  see  this  day 
Return  once  more,  breathes  low  a  secret  prayer 
7'hat  God  would  shed  it  blessing  on  their  heads.'    p.  49. 

Tn  this  passage  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  pleasing,  and  a 
Uttle  that  is  poetical,  but  we  can  discover  in  it  no  great  origi- 
nality ;  unless  the  poet  lays  claim  to  that  praise  in  favour  of 
his  stranger  dogs  ;  and  really  we  do  not  remember  ever  before, 
either  in  prose  or  verse  to  have  read,  thjit  dogs,  whether  fo- 
reign or  domestic,  are  apt  to  give  any  tokens  of  their  being 
able  to  di;jting.uish  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day  from  any 
other  moruing  in  the  year-  But  it  is  possible  that  Scottish 
dogs  may  be  bred  to  this. 

The  business  of  the  poem  thtin  begins,  and  the  peasant  is 
warned  not  to  let  New  Year's  Day  pass  unemployed  over  his 
head.  Now,  he  is  told,  is  thelin)e  for  him  to  attend  to  his 
.fences,  and  then  follows  a  discussion  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  different  methods  of  fencing,  and  a  general  recom- 
mendation of  small  enclosures  and  thick  hedges  by  way  of 


*  The  first  visitant  who  enters  a  house  on  Nev  Year's  Day,  is  palled  the 
^rst-foot. 
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shelter ;  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  we  conceive,  is  of  'all  otlicrs," 
the  least  proper  for  general  application. 

There  is  very  Utile  novelty  in  the  fall  <jf  snow  ;  dud  the 
peasant  who  is  all  but  lost  on  his  way  home,  differs  in  ilo 
one  point,  except  the  but,  from  Thomson's  Traveller.  The 
frost  scene  which  follows  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
of  good  natural  painting. 

'Ruddy  is  now  ihe  dauninir  as  in  Juiie, 
And  cltar  and  Mue  the  vault  of  noontide  sky  ; 
iS'or  is  the  slanting  orb  of  day  unfelt. 
Itoih  sunward  rocks,  t/w  icich's  Jauit  drop, 
By  lonely  river-side,  is  heard  at  times 
'I'o  break  the  silence  deep  ;  for  now  the  stream 
Is  mule,  vr  J'aintlv  gurgles  far  hvlon: 
Its  frozen  ixH'u:^ :  hilent  stands  thf  mill, 
Tne  wheel  immoveable,  and  slicxl  with  ict. 
The  babbling  rivulet,  at  tach  litile  slope, 
yiows  scantily  beneath  a  lucid  veil, 
And  scc/Ms  a  pfurli/  curniit  Uquificd,'  &.C. 

' — 'But  chiefly  is  the  power  of  frost  display'd 
Vpon  the  lake's  crystalhne  broad  expanse. 
Wherein  the  whole  reflected  hemisphere 
Majestically  glows,  and  the  full  sweep, 
From  pole  to  pole,  of  shooting  star  is  seen  : 
Or  when  the  noon-day  sun  illumes  the  scene,      ^ 
And  mountain  hoar,  tree,  bush,  and  margin  reed. 
Are  imaged  in  the  deep.* 

Then  we  have  a  skaiting-sccnc,  which  is  pretty,  and  murH 
enlivened  by  all  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh  collected  on  the 
lyink  to  witness  the  graceful  exercises  of  the  performers. 
This  is  followed  by  the  description  of  a  curling  match  upoii 
the  ice  between  two  rival  parishes;  a  good  old  Scottish  custom, 
and  like  most  of  our  ancient  rural  sports,  equally  conducive 
to  healthy  activity,  and  good  fellowship.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  good  sense  and  liberality  which  dictated  tlie  former  obser- 
vation on  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  which  \ve  quoted  from 
Mr.  Grahame's  preface,  he  adds  in  the  sentence  immediately 
ioilov»ing  it, 

'  Though  I  am*  no  friend  to  idleness,  I  am  humbly  of  opinioa 

that  innocent  recreations  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  that  festivals, 

holidays,  customary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  au 

hour  of  importance,  or/)f  harmless  enjoyment,  to  the  poor  man's 

'    heart,  ought  to  be  religiously  observed.' 

He  laments  the  gradual  decay  of  many  of  the  good  old 
pastimes,  which  were  the  innocent  and  salutary  pleasures  of 
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our  anccfetors,'  and  expresses  a  wish  ibat  he  may  be  allowrd 
to  hope,  by  means  ol  faithful  descriptions  of  such  as  are  now 
on  the  wain,  *  not  only  to  preserve  their  remembrance,  but 
perhaps  retard  the  rapidity  of  their  decline.' 

February. 

*  The  long: -piled  mountain-snows  at  last  dissolve, 
IBurstinp^  the  roaring  river's  brittle  bonds. 
Ponderous  the  fragments  down  the  cataract  shoot. 
And,  buried  in  the  boiling  gulph  below. 
Emerging,  re-appear,  then  roil  along. 
Tracing  their  height  upon  the  half-sunk  trees. 
But  slower,  by  degrees,  the  obstructed  wave, 
Accumulated,  crashing,  scarcely  seems 
To  move,  pausing  at  times,  until,  upheaved 
In  masses  huge,  the  lower  sheet  gives  way.* 

'Tis  now  time  'to  clear  yoiy  ploughshare  in  the  glebe. '-^ 
^Ir.  Grahame  recommends  the  use  of  the  Scottish  plough, 
*  if  deep  you  wish  to  go  ;'  but  on  the  other  hand  'if  the  soil 
be  soft  and  friable,'  the  smaller  plough  is  preferable.  Perhaps 
our  farmers  do. not  stand  in  need  of  a  second  Virgil  to  teach 
them  such  a  lesson  as  this,  any  more  than  to  inform  them,  as 
Mr.  G.  does  immediately  afters  ards,  that  there  is  more  labour 
in  ploughing  waste  land  for  the  first  time  than  there  is  in 
ploughing  the  same  land  when  it  has  passed  through  a  long 
course  of  improvement.  A  little  further  down  he  acquaints 
them  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the  judi- 
cious manuring  of  rough  ground  after  it  has  once  been  reduced 
into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

The  concluding  precept  of  the  present  month  regards  the 
cultivation  of  willows  end  osiers ;  which  the  poet  recommends 
partly  because  they  form  excellent  fences  and  embankments, 
partTy  because  basket-moking  is  an  honest  and  laboiious trade, 
but  priricipally  because  he  has  an  odd  humour  of  Hking  to 
hear  the  inhabitants  of  a  blind  asylum  sing  the  psalm  begin- 
ning '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,'  while  they  are  thus  inno- 
cently and  usefully  occupied.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
somewhat  whimsical  even  in  a  poet. 

This  last  reason  for  recommending  plantations  of  wiiiow  is 
that  he  once  heard  a  French  prisi-ner  telf  how,  befoj-c  the 
■wars  began,  he  dwelt  upon  the  willowy  banks  of  Loire,  and 
how  his  *ife  died  of  fright  vhen  she  heard  that  he  was  called 
out  under  the  conscript-laws,  and  how~ (whether  by  an  act  of 
mercy  in  the  prefect,  or  in  w  hat  way  else  we  are  not  informed) 
he  was  suffered  to  stay  at  home  just  long  enough  to^  make  a 
<;radJe  for  his  child  out  of  thos*  v«ry  willows  that  grow  o«  iht 
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river-bide,  and  how  l»e  uss  then  unable  to  tell  whether  his 
child  was  alive  or  dead,  and  thouglit  jierhaps  that  he  should 
never  see  hitn  again.  The  best  of  all  this  is,  that  the  French- 
man is  made  to  speak  in  tlie  Seotvh  idiom,  Hsing  '  I  will,* 
familiarired  hito  •  I'll,'  instead  of^I  shall.'  It  is  thus  that 
Mr.  Grahanie  kindly  midertakes  to  refresli  the  minds  oP  lus 
readers,  (harassed  by  the  profound  attention  wliicli  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  to  his  arguiututs  and  iaslructiou) 
with  entertainiiig  and  origmal  anecdote. 

March. — This  month  contains  very  little  thai  we  judge 
worthy  of  quotation  in  a  poetical  view,  unless  we  except  the 
fine  contparisoH  at  the  coniuKiuenient,  by  which  'all  the  vast 
magnihcence  of  heaven '  L*  beautifully  and  justly  made  to  re- 
semble the  orchestra  at  one  of  our  summer  tlM'atres.  He  is 
speakuig  of  his  old  favourites,  the  birds,  whom  he  tle^crjlxM 
as 

♦Some  risinp,  some  desceadinjf,  some  beyond 

The  vi>ual  ken,  making  the  xaulUd  tky 

One  vast  orchestra.' 

We  were  rather  alarmed  on  finding  ourselves  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  an  old  gentleman  whoui  the  poet  says  he  know, 
*  bowed  down  with  age  and  toil,*  nppTelH-nding,  not  witli- 
out  good  cause,  the  consequences  of  another  long  story, 
which,  as  it  was  then  not  near  bed-time,  might  have  been 
somewhat  unpleasant.  But  we  were  agreeably  relieved  on 
discovering  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  pve  a  few  dif«?o 
tions  about  *  the  rotation  of  crt»ps,'  (which  we  skip,  nt'/ou 
tiotre  coufume,)  and  is  then  courlocusly  dismissed.  A  few 
verses  follow  on  U»e  vicissilndvs  of  the  seasons  which,  thougV 
they  are  pleasing,  remind  us  too  forcibly  of  a  certain  obser»' 
vation  of  Solomon's  concerning  novelty.  Besides,  though 
nature  may  be  grateful  in  all  her  vicissitudes,  vie  question 
whether  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  tliat  vicissitude  is  grateful 
in  all  its  forms.  A  poetical  proposal  *  for  applying  <ire  by 
means  of  a  roller,'  is  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie  agricultural 
topics  which  this  month  suggests. 

April. — This  is  the  time  for  barley-sowing  aT»d  for  steepiii" 
the  seed  *  in  saline  infusion.'  Look  again  at  your  fences,  and 
lop  your  hedges,  out  take  care  you  don't  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  above  all  tilings  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion  with 
the  poor,  innocent,  unofi'ending  things,  and  so  cut  more  than 
-  you  ought  to  do.  The  practice  of  smashing  of  hedges  is 
much  to  be  condemned,  and  so  is  that  of  planting  your  fences 
too  scantily.  The  poet  recommends  a  differeut  tnethod  of 
proceediug. 
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'  Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gift, 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  till  now  refused. 
Swains,  seize  fht  sannij  hours  to  make  your  hay.' 

[Mind  the  reader  is  notio  take  this  literally. — Our  poet  is  ' 
too  experienced  a  farmer  to  tell  ^ou  actually  to  mow  your 
grass  in  the  early  month  of  April  when  there  is  hardly  any 
grass  to  mow.  No — no^This  is  only  by  way  of  types  and 
figures.  This  is  only  the  good  old  proverb,  '^  make  your  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,'  put  into  poetrj/ ;  and  a,  very  proper 
piece  of  advice  it  is.] 

'For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky.' 

We  would  here  recommend  the  insertion  of  another  pro- 
verb, full  as  poetical  as  the  former,  between  this  and  the  two 
concluding  lines  of  the  sentence. 

♦Take, time  then  by  the  forelock,  gentle  swains  I' 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 

Insert — 'Also  bespeak  your  wedtling-ring  in  haste, 
Ere  ^lay,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns.' 

.  We  leave  our  readers  to  determine  whether. the  sense  of 
this  beautiful  passage  would  have  been  as  complete  as  it  novf 
is,  without  the  addition  of  our  interpolated  lines.  But,  after 
all,  whv  May  should  be  hostile  to  wedlock  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  '  The  description  of  the  wedding  festivities  w  hich  fol- 
lows, we  would  willingly  think  very  pretty,  and  quote  accord- 
ingly ;  but  alas  !  the  chilling  fear  comes  over  us  that  there  ia 
too  much  affectation  in  it,  to  please,  and  toq  little  novelty,  to 
interest  the  reader. 

May. — If  any  body  is  so  smitten  with  the' power  of  verse, 
as  to  take  delight  in  a  few  poetical  lines  and  pleasing  images 
without  much  meaning,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  silliness, 
in  the  sentiments  which  inspire  them,  there  are  parts  of  the 
following  quotation  calculat<^d,  we  think,  to  afford  him  that 
sort  of  gratification.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  Nvhich  is  as  flat  and  prosaic  as  any  thiug  we  can 
well  imagine. 

'  In  times  of  old,  stall-feeding  was  unknown. 
Save  during  winter  months,  inclosures  then 
Were  rare,  and  every  hill-side,  every  lea 
And  broomy  bank,  was  vocal  with  the  notes 
Of  rustic  pipe,  or  rudely  chaunted  rhymes, 
Responsive  echoed  wild  from  herd  to  herd. 
Tending  their  charge  of  mingled  sheep  and  kioe. 
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And  still  they  may  be  seen,  on  Scotia's  braes. 
The  shepherd  boy,  with  horn  and  club,  and  dog, 
Couclicd  on  the  chequered  plaid,  and,  at  a  side 
Ills  little  turl-built  hut,  \rilh  bovighs  o'erlaid, 
Wherein  are  placed,  from  sudden  shower  secure, 
'J'/te  life  of'  Jf'allacc  Wight,  with  jjoodly  store 
Of  ballads  old  and  new,  which  oft  be  cons. 
And  thus,  in  pjeasing  solitude,  he  spends 
His  harmless,  not  unprofitable  houi*s, 
Till,  by  his  brazen  dial  warned,  he  drives 
IIoiue-M'ard,  at  noon,  his  flock. 

*0  simple  times 
Of  peaceful  innocence,  fast  giving  way 
To  tiade's  encroaching  power  !   Yi^s,  trade  ere  lon«» 
Will  drire  each  older  custom  from  the  land. 
Will  drive  each  generous  passion  from  the  breast. 
Even  love  itself  that  in  the  peasant's  heart 
Was  wont  to  i^low  with  pure  and  constant  flame, 
Now  burns  less  purely  tlian  in  times  of  cAd  ; 
A  fatal  sign.    Yet  still  the  "  trysting  thora"- 
Is  seen  to  bloom  elsewhere  than  in  the  song 
Of  youthful  bard  :  Beneath  the  green  wood  tree. 
When  on  May  morning,  maids,  to  gather  dew. 
Hie  tp  the  primrose  bank,  the  mutual  vow 
Is  pledged,  and  hallowed  kept,  though  absence,  war       '' 
And,  keenest  pang  !  supposed  forgttfulness. 
Conspire  to  shake  the  true  and  trusting  hgart. 
Still  m  the  gloamin,  by  the  river  side, 
WhcT)  calmness  sleeps  upon  the  smo<jth  expanse. 
And  ail  is  hush,  save  plunge  of  sportive  trout, 
^(Propitious  hour  !)  fond  lovers  meet  and  stray, 
J'^orgetful  of  the  time,  till,  from  below 
1  he  advert  bank,  peeps  out  the  warning  moon.*     p.  89, 

Now,  if  the  sense  of  this  pretty  complaint  be  analyzed, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  In  old  times,  the  poet  says,  thertf 
were  no  inclosiires.  In  the  first  division  of  this  poem,  he 
recommends  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  frequent, 
small  inclosures,  and,  if  any  one  precept  is  pushed  by  him  to 
the  utmost  extent,  it  is  that  by  which  farmers  are  instructed 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  care  of  their  fences.  We 
should  imagine,  then,  that  in  this  respect  there  can  be  uo  reason 
(according  to  the  poet's  own  shewing)  for  the  (generally,  very 
foolish)  exclamation  of 

*  Car  meilleur  temps  fut  le  temps  ancien.* 

What  does  he  complain  of  ?  That  the  race  of  shepherds  and 
shepherds*  boys  is  become  almost  extinct,  because  there  is  no 
Jonger  any  occasion  for  them.     A  mighty  grievance — yet,  tQ 
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any  understanding  except  that  of  a  poet,  it  is  the  converting  a 
class  oi'  the  community,  whose  greatest  praise  (and  that  we  ' 
fear  not  universally  well  deserved)  is  that  they  were  harmless, 
to  a  state  of  more  active  utility.  For  as  to  all  that  pretty  talk 
about  '  The  life  of  JVailace  IVighty  and  '  the  goodly  8tore  of 
ballads  old  and  new/  though  we  readily  admit  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  to  be  in  general,  and  from  obvious  reasons, 
much  more  cultivated  than  that  of  the  corresponding  orders 
of  Englishmen,  yet,  if  the  merit  of  a  member  of  society  is  to 
be  estimated  according  tf>  the  advantage  wiiich  he  is  of  to 
that  society,  we  think  that  time  may  be  employed  in  a  more 
praise-worthy  manner.  While  a  country  is  open  and  unen- 
closed, it  is  necessary  that  some'  men's  lives  must  be  passed  in 
this  idle  manner  for  tlie  sake  of  those  who  employ  them  ;  but 
we  really  can  see  no  reason  for  whimpering  and  cAing  *  Oh'- 
and  '  alas  ! '  because  the  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

We  have  also  in  this  part  of  Mr.  G's.  poem,  a  very  pathetic 
description  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  being  forced  to 
remove  to  a  town  by  the  conimands  of  those 

'  Whose  prmccly  territories  stretch 
Afar  o'er  hill  and  dale,'  &c.  <kc.  &c. 

Which  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing,  would  never  have 
been  thought  of,  were  it  not  for  some  poor  verses  which  were, 
tliirty  or  forty  years  since  hawked  about  Grub-street,  a 
copy  of  which  seems,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  have  fallen 
hito  the  bands  of  Mr.  Grahame.  The  production  to  which 
we  allude  is  called  *  The  deserted  Village,'  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Goldsmith.  The  sen- 
timent, if  it  had  deen  original,  might  have  been  called  pretty^ 
and  been  placed  side  by  side  with  the  subject  of  our  last  quo- 
iation.  But  really  nothing  w  as  ever  more  absurd  than  all  this 
whining  about  the  hard  case  of  people  who,  finding,  or  think- 
ing they  find  it  their  interest  to  emigrate,  are  no  more  to  be 
pitied  for  the  act  of  emigration  than  any  person,  of  any  rank 
or  situation  in  life,  who*  leaves  his  present  enjoyments  for  the 
sake  of  future  prospects.  As  for  compulsion,  it  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  it.  How^  often,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  it 
bappen  these  '  men  of  pri4icely  territories  *  do,  or  can  turn  out 
Iheir  tenants  upon  the  wide  world  without  giving  them  time 
and  opportunity  to  look  for  another  situation  which  may  suit 
them  as  w  ell  ?  And  where  is  the  great  hardship^  of  a  man, 
wiio  has  only  a  short  lease,  or  no  lease  at  all,  in  the  house  ht- 
inliabits,  being  obliged,  even  if  it  were  on  a  sudden,  to  look 
out  for  another  ?    *  i'Wgc,  said  Ma\^Burchell.' 
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June. — But  our  task  would  never  be  ended  if  we  thus  pur- 
sued Mr.  Grahame's  Calendar  ihrouwli  every  successive  stage- 
^r\ie  subject  of  the  verses  with  vfhich  the  present  division  of 
the  work  concludes,  however,  is  so  animating  and  so  congenial 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  l>eart  wherevoi*  and  whenever  it 
occurs,  that  we  shall  reiuhly  give  way  to  our  inclination  for 
presenting  our  readers  with  an  extract  of  sorae  length.  From 
observing  on  the  high  utility  of  shade  during  summer  to  tite 
herds  and  Bocks  of  the  farmer,  the  poet  proceeds  to  lament 
the  destruction  of  the  Calciluuiait  forests. 


Upon  tliy  hills. 


Fair  Scotland  !  which  the  goodly  forest  crowu'd 
In  times  of  old,  a  tree,  or  sheltering  bu<h. 
Is  now  but  rarely  seen — the  mossy  breach. 
Or  stone,  or  (lood-coop'd  bank  the  only  shield 
Where,  scrcen'd  but  scantily,  the  panting  sheep 
Can  shun  the  swtltcriug  beam.' 

•  Where,  Ettrick  !  now,  thy  forest  wide  out-stretche4 
Here  towering  iiigh,  in  all  its  greenwood  pride 
As  swelled  the  mountain  steeps,  and  these  as  low 
Sinking  into  the  dale,  one  sylvan  scene. 
Extending  far  as  eye  could  reach,  uubroke 
Save  by  the  winding  river's  course,  or  cliff 
Projecting,  or  sweet  sunny  glade,  where  lay 
In  ruminating  pea.ce,  the  fallow  deer, 
A  grove  of  antlers,  or  by  airy  tower 
That  far  o'er-looked  to  guard  the  green  domain 
Where  Ettrick,  now  thy  pride  !  save  in  the  aong 
Of  that  bold  minstrel,  whose  loud-clanging  strirsgjf 
ijtruck  by  the  lightning  of  his  ardent  soul 
Awaken  echoes  that  responses  made 
To  noise  of  wars  recorded  in  his  lay  !         > 
\VI>ere,  Cheviot !  now,  thy  oaken  canopy 
Of  boughs,  beneath  whose  tvviliglit  vault,  full-armed, 
'I'he  horseman  rode,  uor  scatbed  his  nodiling  cre;?t. 
Where  now  thine  Torwood  !  sacred  to  the  cause 
Of  Liberty  !  where  now  the  tree  revere<J, 
Beneath  whose  bout^hs  the  head  i.f  Wallace  lay. 
That  ill-starred  eve,  ere  Graham-  at  Falkirk  fell. 
Beneath  whose  boughs  the  royal  tent  was  stretched 
Of  Bruce,  preparing  for  the  glorious  day 
Of  Bannockburn  !    At  Baunockbum — what  heart 
That  boasts  one  drop  of  Scottis^h  blood,  but  feels 
A  patriot  glow  burn  thrilling  through  his  frame, 
Kew-nerve  his  languid  arm,  and  make  him  smile 
At  (what  in  sober  mood  stirs  bodings  dark) 
A  Gallic  thunder  tbrcatenino-  Albion's  sliores  1 
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Even  yet  tlie  ploughman,  as  with  sideward  course 
tie  passes  by  the  intmorable  stone 
(Fit  pedestal  for  freedom's  form  sublime,) 
Wherein  was  fixed  the  Scottish  standard,  feels 
A  conscious  pride  his  bosom  swell,  and  grasps 
With  firmer  liold  tlie  smooth-.worli  shafts. 
To  them  who  on  a  lovely  morn  in  June, 
At  break  of  day,  knelt  on  the  dewy  sward. 
While  full  in  view  Inchaflray's  abbot  reared 
The  sacred  host;  to  them  who,  ere  the  shut 
Of  blood  besprinkled  flowers,  fell  in  the  cause 
/  Of  freedom  and  their  country  !  to  the  men 
Who  that  day's  fight  survived,  and  saw  once  more 
Their  homes,  their  children; — and  when  silvery  hairs 
Their  temples  thin  bespread  lived  to  recount. 
On  winter  nights,  the  achievements  of  that  day  ! 
To  them  be  ever  raised  the  Muses'  voice 
In  grateful  song  triumphant ; — for  by  them 
Was  saved  that  independent  state,  so  long  maintained. 
From  which,  though  in  an  evil  hour  resigned. 
Are  now  derived  that  liberty,  those  laws 
Beileath  whose  equal  rule  the  swain  secure 
Now  wandering,  at  the  silent  gloamin  tide 
Amid  his  earing  fields,  anticipates. 
With  secret  joy,  and  thankfulness  of  heart 
Exuberantly  full,  a  plenteous  year  t 

We  are  no-st  arrived,  intolerably  regular  progression,  ex- 
actly at  the  middle  of  Mr.  Grahame's  Georgics,  and,  lookinj^ 
at  \vhat  we  have  already  written,  find  that  we  have  no  room 
left  us  for  further  extract,  and  very  little  for  further  obseiTa- 
tion.  The  passages  which  have  pleased  us  most  in  our  perusal 
of  what  remains,  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  return 
of  the  Highland  reapers  from  their  annual  migration,  and  in 
\dnch  he  anticipates  his  own  probable  departure  from  the 
iand  of  his  nativity.  The  warmth  of  friendship- (as  we  ima- 
gine) has  led  him  in  one  instance  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Campbell's  genius,  which  that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  much 
delighted  to  see  in  print. 

-Him  who  sung 


Ye  mariners  of  England  !  in  a  strain 

More  grand,  inspired,  than  e'er  from  Grecian  lyre 

Or  Roman  glowed,*— ———&c. 

Alas,  poor  Homer !  and  Oh  unfortunate  Messrs.  T.onghius 
and  Eustathius,  who  lavished  your  praises  on  so  undeserving 
an  object,  not  foreseeing  (as  indeed  how  could  you  ?)  that  the 
aiueteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  would  boast  a  poet 
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as  far  greater  than  him,  as  it  has  produced  a  diitic  more  en- 
lightened than  you ! 

The  ceremonies  of  Halloween  and  the  gambols  of  New 
Year's  Eve>  aftord  some  pleasing  description  in  the  author's 
peculiar  style )  though,  to  be  sure,  the  latter  are  introduced 
by  an  aj>pelhition  rather  ill  adapted  for  poetical  use. 

'  Of  all  the  festive  nights,  which  customs  old. 
And  waning  fast,  have  made  the  poor  man's  own, 
The  merriest  of  them  all  is  lluggma/iay.' 

In  the  notes,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  are  presented  with 
the  following  very  smart  and  lively  little  epigram  : 

'  Ilogmenay  Trololay, 
Give  us  your  white  bread 
And  none  of  your  grey.' 

There  is  a  spirit  and  force  in  the  picture  of  a  December 
storm,  which  Mr.  Grahame's  descriptions  in  general  do  not 
exhibit. 

*  1  love  the  music  of  the  midnight  storm, 
When  wild,  careening,  drive  the  winds  and  rains. 
And  loud  and  louder,  through  the  sounding  groves. 
The  spirit  of  the  tempest  seems  to  howl. 
And  loud  and  louder  beats  the  furious  blast. 
As  if  some  giant  hand,  with  doubling  strokes. 
Struck  the  strong  wall  and  shook  it  to  its  base. 
Awful  the  mustering  pause,  when  all  is  hushed 
Save  the  fierce  river's  roar.'  &c.  Sec. 

.  Tlie  poem  concludes  with  all  that  solemnity  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  works,  and  of  the  author,  of  ;iature  ought 
to  excite,  and  which  might  be  expected  from  a  poet  of  ^r, 
Grahame's  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  mind.  We  s'jould 
lament  if  a  corresponding  sensation  was  not  in  sonje  dof*Teti 
impressed  on  our  minds  by  the  perusal,  and  itnich  ftiore  if 
any  supposed  deficiency  in  point  of  poetical  e-VpreS-v/'on  or 
effect  could  induce  us  to  treat  this  passage  of  his  worlc  nith 
any  unbecoming  levity.  We  most  sincerely  hope  t'jat ;/'  in 
the  tour  se  of  our  preceding  observations  we  h:i\c  opneaifd 
trt  him  less  serious  or  more  captious  than  is  his  "due,  he  will 
not  attribute  our  criticism  to  any  want  of  respect  vithar  for 
his  character  or  his  abilities.  The  former,  as  far  us  it  can  be 
judged  of  from  his  works,  our  only  medium  of  aequainfauce 
with  it,  is  deserving  of  a  far  different  tribute;  for  from  ihem 
we  must  believe  him  to  be  a  benevolent,  a  liberal,  and  a 
religious  man.     The  latter  arc  surely,  to  say   the  least  of 
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them,  such  as  must  elevate  liim,  far  abovo  contempt  or  indif- 
ference. As  a  poet,  if  in  our  opinion  hq  has  not  hitherto 
attained  the  eminence  which  we  know  that  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries are  wilhng  to  assign  him,  we  shonid  certainly 
place  him  at  a  much  greater  di.^tance  from  the  ]o\ve9t  than 
from  the  highest,  rank  of  such  as  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  pnb* 
lie  regard.  As  a  man  of  sense  and  liberality  of  opinion^  we 
consider  him  entitled  lo  a  niort-  elevated  station.  He  js,  how- 
ever,in  ouropinion.infected  with  much  biul taste, and  not  ahttle 
affectation  of  style  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
tbi«k  his  talents  considerable  enouy,h  to  do  some  mischief 
with  those  qualities  in  their  effect  upon  the  jaidguients  of 
others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  so  free,  and 
so  diffuse,  in  our  censure,  possil)ly  to  the  prejudice  of  much 
that  (with  more  room  and  leisure)  we  might  have  found  worthy 
of  being  brought  forward  in  his  f>raise.  if  our  own  opinions  ar^ 
warped  bv  a  fondness  for  peculiar  systems,  or  a  predilection 
for  particular  writers,  (which  may  be  tlie  case  though  we  are 
not  aware  of  it)  let  it  be  recollected,  that  all  we  profess  is 
to  form  our  opinions  with  care,  and  deliver  them  with  free- 
dom. We  do  not  aim  at  inlluencing  die  judgments  of  others, 
and  on  any  disputed  points,  are  open  to  answer,  an/Si  acces- 
sible to  reproof  if  convicted  of  error. 


Art.  II. — Travels  through  Denmark,  and  Part  of  Sweden, 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  the  present  Year,  1809: 
containing  authentic  Particulars  of  the  domestic  Con- 
•  dition  of  those  Countries,  the  Opinions  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants and  the  State  of  Agriculture.  Bi/  James  Mac-*^ 
donald.     London,  Phillips,'  1809,  2  toh.  \1mo. 

MR.  MACDONALD  represents  himself  as  having  been 
shipwrecked  off  the  Scaw,  a  village  in  North  J«itland.  on  the 
filst  of  November,  1808.  The  crew  were  saved  by  the  in- 
trepid humanity  of  the  Danes.  The  author  was  sent  from 
Scaw  to  Aalborg.  He  describes  tiie  hardships  which  he  ex- 
perienced with  considerable  minuteness.  While  he  waJ  at 
Aalborg,  the  English  frigate,  Crescent,  of  thirty-six  guns  aud 
two  hundred  and  seventy- four  uaen,  was  lost  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth  o'f  December  off  LiJnstrup.  The  whole  crew  perish* 
ed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  lieutenant  of  mari)ies,  the 
master,  four  midshipmen,  the  boatswain,  and  about  fifty  sailor* 
and  marines.  These  persons  were  conducted  to  Aalborg,  and 
hp  authoK  says  that  though  the  whole  population  of  the  t»wn 
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was  in  the  streets  whefi  they  passed,  not  n  single  harsh  word  wiw 
uttered,  nor  an  illiberal  retiection  made.  This  circumstance 
certainly  reliects  great  honour  on  the  generous  character  of  the 
Danes,  when  we  consider  the  ajxgravated  indignity  which  the 
English  had  oft'end  to  their  country  in  their  wanton  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  the  destruction  of  their  arsenals,  and  tkc 
capture  of  their  niarine.  'I'he  natives  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most humanity  to  the  cre\v  of  the  Crescent  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reach  the  shore,  and  the  bodies  which  were  cast 
upon  the  beach,  after  the  w  reck,  werejdeceutly  interred  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  author  writing  at  Aalborg  in  December,  1808,  sa}^, 

*  the  Common  necessaries  of  life  are  more  than  double  their  usual 
price:  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  prices  here,  and 
those  of  London;  and  if  we  compare  the  real  value  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  Aalborg  prices  arc  unquestionably  higher  than  those  of 
the  British  metropolis.  Meat  isTrom  six  pence  to  nine  pence  per 
pound,  of  eighteen  ounces  and  a  half ;  bread  is  certainly  dearef 
than  in  London  ;  but  I  cannot  state  precisely  how  much  ;  a  goose 
xosts  seven  shillings  and  six  pince ;  a  fowl,  a  very  scarce  article, 
and  bad  at  the  best,  two  shillings  aii<i  four  pence;  and  a  small 
fishy-ta^ttd  duck,  ortc  shilling  arid  ten  pence.' 

*  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence*  at  Aal- 
borg, '  excepting  that  of  coarse  hats  and  gloves  ;'  a  stocking 
manufactory  had  been  established  by  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  some  y«ars  resident  in  England;  but  he  complained  of 
the  high  price  ©f  Inbour,  end  the  sluggish  habits  of  his  work- 
men. Considerable  qnantilies  of  com  are  exported  from' 
Aalborg  to  Norway,  and  the  Danish  isles.     • 

The  want    of  enclo^itPes  in  Jutland  is  very  adverse    ta 
the    progress    of   agricultural    improvement.       When    the 
.crops  are  remold  from  the  land,it  reverts  to  a  state  of  common 
pasturage.     One  crop  is  raised  after  another  tUl  the  vegeta- 
tive powers  of  the  st>il  are  exhausted,  when  it  is  left  untiiled 

for  an  indefinite  period. 

-  .-  .    -  ...  ^    ;   .  1^    .;.  .     •'    _. 

•One  good  regulation  is  observed  throughout  Jutland'; 'Viz. 
that  which  enjoins  the  prevention  of  sand-dtift.  Bent  grasSj^ 
arundo  annari(i,  Lin.  is  not  only,  never  allowed  lo  be  destroyed 
but  is  cultivated  with  grtdl  dare,  both  by  sowing  andpiantmg  in 

'  all  the  sandy  districts.'      *'  J      '. 

The  separation  df  the  pea^nls*  possessions  has  beerr  adopted 
«ver  all  the  royal  domains  in  t-hat  peninsula.  Formerly  they 
dwelt  in  villages,  when  the  lands  in  tillage  were  subject  to 
the  alternate  or  accidental  possession  of  all.  the  idhaj^itatft;. 
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But  the  new  arrangeraeut  of  separate  farms  seems  preferred 
to  the  ancient  nwde. 

The  author  saw  proofs  of  the  happy  condition  of  the  pcti- 
sautry,  in  the  fatness  of  their  children,  and  the  phinipness  of 
their  horses.  The  breed  of  horses  is  not  thought  beneath 
ihfi  attention  of  the  government. 

*  So  much  care/  says  the  author,  '  does  the  government  take  to 
enforce  the  salutary  regulations  abotit  stalfioni^,  that  I  have  not 
either  in  this  town,  or  in  tlie  vvliole  of  my  journt-y  of  seventy 
miles  from  Scaw,  seen  one  horse  of  a  bad  fornix  or  less  than  thir- 
teen hands  high.' 

They  are  said  to  be  very  hke  the  vahiable  breed  called  the 
Suflblk  punches,  *  and  the  cost  of  each  is  from  eighteen  t© 
tliirty  pounds  sterling.' 

•  The  agricultural  implements  arc  so  infinitely  below  the  Bri* 
tish,  and  especially  those  of  the  Scotch  and  northern  English, 
that  they  deserve  no  mention.  Every  cart  in  Denmark  has  four 
V heels  ;  its  body  is  a  narrow  box  about  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long,  and  three  feet  broad  at  .top,  and  fifteen  or  bixteen  inches 
broad  at  the  bottom ;  each  of  them  contains  about  as  much  as  a 
one-horse  English  cart.  When  the  load  is  so  great  that  two 
horses  cannot  conveniently  trot,  (they  always  trot  and  sometimes 
gallop  whether  they  are  loaded  or  not)  the  carter  yokes  three  or 
four  horses  abreast,  and  squeezes  them  through  the  narrow  roads 
as  well  as  he  can.' 

The  Merino  sheep  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  North  Jutland,  but  to  have  degenerated  in 
'  consequence  of  bad  management.      Cloth  is  very  bad  and  ex- 
travagantly dear. 

*A  cloth  that  would  not  find  a  buj'er  in  any  town  or  village 
of  England,  cost  me  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  yard; 
and  the  tailor  charged  one-third  more  for  fiis  wretched  work 
than  /  ererpaid  in  Bond-sired ,  or  St.  James's,  to  excellent  London 
tailors.' 

The  cows,  according  to  Mr.  M.  are  in  general  excellent 
snilkerf. 

'  They  arc  almost  all  branded;  (brindled r)  and  in  more  than 
one  respect  resemble  our  Lancashire  breed.'  '  Both  cows  and 
sheep  are  fed  all  the  winter  on  a  little  barley  and  chopped  straw, 
mixed  with  some  meadow  hay.' 

'  No  coin  is  to  be  procured  at  Aalborg ;  all  is  grey  paper  dol- 
-  lars ;  and  if  you  go  into  a  shop  to  baiy  a  pennyworth   of  bread, 
or  a  glass  of  brandy,  you  must  either  leave  a  paper  dollar  in  de- 
posit, or  purchase  at  difterent  times,  or  of  other  things  what 
"  vili  amount  to  its  value.'     •  The  price  of  labour  is  very  high. 
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Common  workmen  earn  two  shillings  per  day,  and  tradesmen 
frequcmly  four  or  five  &hi. lings  sterling;  and  carpenters  even  six 
shillin^j*,  or  six  shillings  and  six  pence.' 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  author  means  by  '  tradesmen/ 
in  the  above  passage.  A  tradesman  usually  signifies  a  retail 
vendor  of  goods;  but  Mr.  Macdoivild- seems  to  employ  the 
YV  ord  as  a  synonyme  for  artiliccr.  15ut  is  not  a  carpenter  an 
artificer? 

The  author  visited  the  prison  were  tl*e  sailors  and  marin«9 
of  the  Crescent  were  confined,  and  represents  the  treatment 
which  they  experienced  as  very  generous  and  humane.  *  They 
v.erc  allowed  warm  rooms,  decent  clean  beds,  and  the  liberty 
of  walking  out  occasionally  under  a  proper  escort.'  This 
conduct  is  very  creditable  to  the  Danes. 

From  Aalborg  Mr.  Macdonald  was  escorted  through  Ho-i 
broc,  lianders,  Veile,  Snoghoi  to  the  island  of  Funen,  and 
thence  over  the  Great  Belt  to  Zealand.  During  part  of  the 
Way  he  was  struck  by  a  number  of  tumuli  similar  to  those  which 
are  so  frequent  in  Dorsetshire.  'I'he  following  is  the  des* 
criptiou  of  the  Great  Belt,  during  the  severity  of  frost. 

'  The  distance  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Great  Belt  is 
so  considerable,  it  being  betwixt  eighteen  and  nineteen  miles, 
that  very  few  instances  occur  in  liistory  of  a  passage  bt-ing  ei- 
fectcd  over  the  ice  by  persons  on  fgot.  The  ferrymen  therefore 
are  supplied  with  what  they  call  ice-boats,  or  good  stout  com- 
mon built  boats,  well  fiistened  with  iron,  and  furnished  with  iron 
keels,  or  at  least  keels  strongly  armed  with  that  metal.  These 
boats  are  dragged  by  the  men  like  any  other  sledge,  over  tliose 
parts  of  the  straits  whieh  are  completily  frozen,  and  where  the 
ice  is  of  the  lequisite  smoothness  and  strength.  These  spots  are, 
however,  fomjKiratively  few.  In  consequence  of  currents,  ed- 
dies, or  strong  winds,  and  greater  depth  of  water  in  some  place* 
t!ian  in  oihers,  the  boatmen  frequently  sink  down  into  large  boles 
in  the  ice,  and  are  hauled  into  the  boats  by  means  of  rope?, 
which  are  tastened  round  their  shoulders.  But  it  sonietimes 
happen.'  that  this  cannot  be  easily  done,  and  that  two  or  nior« 
pieces  of  ice  are  driven  with  such  force  against  each  other  by 
the  current  and  winds,  that  the  unfortunate  boatmen  are  squcti- 
od  to  death  or  drowneil  before  they  have  time  to  regain  the 
boat«  In  other  parts  large  sheets  of  ice,  several  yards  in  extent, 
ai>d  often  ten  or  t;velve  feet  high,  raised  edgtways  by  strong 
v,m<lf,  oppose  a  dreadful  barrier  to  all  further  progress.  The 
budt  mufit  now  be  raised  in  iVu;  best  way  tliey  can  by  means  of 
ice-poles,  handspikes,  and  oars,  to  the  summit  -  the  icy  eleva- 
tion, and  precipitated  to  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  m^st 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  operation,  because  the  large  masses 
of  ice  are  often  very  insecurely  bound  tugitUtr,  ajnd  have  irxteo- 
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slices  of  water,  sno\r,  or  thin  ice  betvreen  them.  To  secure  them- 
selves as  well  as  possible  against  the  fatal  treachery  of  the  rough 
wneven  ice,  the  boatmen  use  ice-poles^  which  they  drive  with  all 
their  might  into  the  rougli  pavement  under  their  feet,  to  ascer- 
tain its  stren;;th.  All  their  precautions  are  nevertheless  fre- 
quently unavailing,  should  a  gale  or  a  north-west  wind  start  up 
when  they  are  about  midway  their  fate  becomes  almost  inevit- 
able. Huge  fields  of  ice  are  then  at  once  detached  from  the 
great  mass  which  borders  the  shores  of  I'unen  and  Zealand,  and 
are  tossed  against  each  other  witli  mconceivable  iury  by  the 
contending  currents,  until  after  a  struggle  of  days  or  weeks, 
they  find  their  way  into  thq  Baltic  or  Caltegat,  accorJiiig  to  the 
direction  of  the  conquering  wind.  Destruction  awaits  any  ship 
involved  among  these  enraged  combatants,  and,  accordingly  the 
number  of  accidents  that  every  severe  winter  produces,  is  pro- 
digious. The  exertion  requisite  for  accomplishing  the  passage 
often  proves  too  great,  and  the  boatmen,  though  they  have  not 
met  with  any  unexpected  incident  peculiarly  n n Favourable/ 
perish  from  cold  and  fatigue.  The 'fare  paid  tliem  is  propor- 
tionally high,  and  varies  with  the  various  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  ordinary  TYuraber  of  boatmen  is  eight, 
but  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  take  as  many  as  their  boat 
can  carry.  When  I  asked  some  of  our  boatmen,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  this  hazardous  sort  of  navigation,  whether  they 
thought  it  practicable  for  an  army  to  cross  the  Great  Belt 
in  a  rigorous  season,  they .  answered  with  seeming  earnestness 
of  conviction :  "  SJr,  the  wind  must  be  calm  for  weeks  together, 
and  the  frost  more  intense  than  any  of  us  ever  saw,  before  one 
hundred  men  can  pass  in  arms;  and  as  to  cavalry  and  artillery 
they  are  out  of  the  question  :  nor  is  this  all ;  for  should  one  hun- 
dred men  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  cross,  ten  men  meeting^ 
them  on  the  opposite  shore,  could  kill  them  like  so  many  sheep, 
BO  fatiguing  is  the  jouraey,  even  to  the  stoutest  and  most  expe- 
rienced." 

How  fallacious  then  appear  to  have  been  llje  statements- 
of  our  ministers,  who,  after  perpetrating  their  atrociti'efr 
against  Copenhagen,  represented  the  possession  of  the  island 
of  Zealand  as  untenable,  because  the  French  might  so  readily 
inarch  a  superior  force  in  the  winter  over  the  frozen  surface 
vi  the  Great  Belt !     , 

In  the  events  of  the  present  war,  which  mock  all  the  pro- 
phetic sagacity  of  past  experience/*  and  defy  the  calculation 
of  reasonable  probabilities,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  what 
course  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  pursue,  in  order  to  check  the 
ambition,  or  to  set  limits  to  the  conquests  of  the  enemy. 
These  may  be  thought  times,  in  which  those  rules  of  action^ 
of  which  the  validity  is  acknowledged  in  a  calmer  period,  are 
■uo^  longer  obligatory.   It  may  be  cotttended,  that  W€  cau  uever 
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oppose  an  unprincipled  foe  on  equal  terms,  unless  we  have  re- 
course to  the  same  measures  to  xvliich  he  seems  to  owe  his* 
success,  ami  heed  the  violation  of  no  tie,  however  sacred  it 
iiiay  he  deemed,  as  long  as  it  tends  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
present  views.  Some  scntiraeut  of  this  kind  must  have  opcr-- 
uted  on  the  minds  of  our  ministers,  when  they  planned  the' 
atkick  on  Copenhagen;  and  itideed,  they  justified  the  measure 
by  the  plea  which  we  have  luentioned.  Wc,  who  are,  and 
wiio  ho]>e  to  continue,  moralists  of  the  old  school,  instead  of 
borrowing  our  axioms  of  right  and  wrong  from  the  nursery 
of  jacobinism,  must  contend  that  the  end  can,  in  no  instance, 
justify  the  use  of  criminal  means;  that  success  is  bought 
loo  dear  which  is  purchased  by  treachery,  cruelty,  and  inju»* 
lice ;  and,  that  there  is  a  certain  probity  of  conduct  whick 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  ought  to  preserve  inviolate.  For 
these  reasons  we  reprobated  the  outrage  which  our  ministers 
*»ffered  to  the  ncntiality  of  Copenhagen,  however  politic  it 
might  seem  to  them  at  the  time. 

But,  as  the  British  tnintsters,  when  they  did  obtain  forcible 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, rested  their  justification  on  the  plea  of  political  neces- 
sity, wc  must  say,  that  for  a  moment,  allowing  the  plea,  and 
considering  the  question  not  as  an  affair  of  principle,  but  only 
of  expedience,  they  ought  not  so  weakly  and  precipitately  to 
have  abandoned  the  cont|UCst  which  they  had  made.  If  po- 
licy urged  them  to  obtain  possession  of  Copenhagen,  tlie  same 
policy  should  have  induced  iliem  to  keep  iti  One  of  their 
pretexts  for  uot  doing  tliis,  was,  that  it  was  not  tenable;  that 
a  Trench  army  might  in  the  winter  pass  over  the  Great  Belt 
on  the  ice.  But  we  have  seen  that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  (in  the  attack  on  VVaJcheren,  &c.  8cc.)  they  acted  with- 
out information.  If  the  interest  of  our  navy  required  us  to 
obtain  possession  of  Copenhagen,  in  order  tO  seize  the  stores, 
and  carry  off  \\\e  Danish  marine,  tlie  interests  of  our  trade 
should  have  operated  in  favour  of  our  retaining  the  conquest. 
For,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  remarks,  the  island  of  Zealand  is  the 
key  to  the  Baltic,  as  our  traders  have  since  experienced.  The 
number  of  British  prizes  which  have  been  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Zealand,  since  ,  it  was  evacuated^  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  between  three  and  four  hundred;  and  this  tuimber 
is  likely  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio,  with  the  continuance  of 
the  war.' 

t 

•  In.the  poBsesgiou  of  Great  Britain,  Zealand  would  be^  comi 
plete  niistress  of  the  Bahic,  of  its  trade,  its  power,  its  resources^ 
its  foreign  r^latign^,  and  of  all  its  political  influence/ 
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.  Our  muiisters  therefore  incurred  all  the  guilt,  and  the  di.s- 
giace  of  a  most  nefarious  transaction,  without  securing  any 
.ipo/e  than  a  small  portion  of  the  political  advantages  ol  which  it 
might  have  been  rendered  productive.  If  Buonaparte  is  to 
besought  with  his  own  weapons,  as  oiu  ministers  have  argued, 
then  surely  they  acted  unwisely  in  abandoning  CopcMhiigt^n 
and  Zealand,  which  supply  the  Danes  with  such  numerous 
facilities  for  ravaging  the  commerce  of  thebe  realms. 

'  III  travelling  through  Denmark/  says  Mr..  Macdonald,  '  we 
are  perpetually  reminded  of  the  tremendous  devastations  of  fire, 
and  yet  we  can  perceive  no  particular  precautions  adopted  by 
ffoverninent,  or  by  incorporaled  public  bodies,  for  preventing 
their  recurrence.  Not  a  season  passes  without  several  instancos 
of  these  calamities;  and  what  is  deplorable,  they  become  every 
year_  more  frequent.'  '  Copenhagen  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  Europe.  Ships  of  the  line  are  moored  in 
tlie  heart  of  the  city,  and  have  their  bowsprits  above  the  windows 
of  the  houses.  At  present,  indeed,  this  peculiarity  is  want- 
ing. The  fleet  is  gone,  and  the  view  is  dismal  to  those  who 
once  saw  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  in  Denmark's  belter 
4ays,' 

*  Let  every   traveller,'   says  Mr.  Macdonald,  on  arriving  at 
Copenhagen,  '  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  Observatory.     This  grand 
pile  was  built  by  Frederic  V.  for  a  disciple  ©f  Tycho  Brahe.     It 
is  a  hundred  and  thirly  feet  high,  and  about  seventy  feet  m  dia- 
meter ;  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  cylinders  in  the  world. 
You  can  drive  up  in  a  carriage  to  within  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  of  the  top,  by  the  large  winding  staircase,  or  rather  road  of 
brick/which  runs  from  the  floor  to  the  door  of  the  rooms  where 
the  astronomical  apparatus  is  kept.     From  these  rooms  you  hav  e 
a  most  agreeable  and  extensive  prospect.     The  city  of  Copen- 
hagen', with  its  beautiful  spires,  its  numerous  canals,  vessels,  and 
elegant  streets,  is  spread  like  a  map  under  your  eyes.     The  Isle 
"   of  Amak,  which  is  the  kitchen -garden  of^he  city,  and  was  peo^ 
pled  by  a  Flemish  colony  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  still  retain 
their  old  dress,  and  many  of  their  peculiar  customs,. stretclies  to 
the  south  in  all  the  beauty  of  industry,  and  the  gayety  of  ver-» 
dure.     To  the  eastward  may  distinctly  be  discerned  the  white- 
washed cottages  on  the  island  of  Saltholm.     Your  eye  follows 
the  Swedish  coast  for  thirty  miles,  from  Malmoe  to  Landskrona, 
or  Landscrona,  of  which  last  city,  though  at  the  distatice  of 
twenty-four  miles,  you  can  distinctly  see,  not  only  the  -spires  ^nd 
highest  houses,  but  even  the  doors  and  windows.' 

The  author  crossed  in  tm  ice  boat  from  Elsinore  to  Hel- 
smgborg,  in  Sweden.  The  distance  is  three  English  miles 
?md  a  half,  and  the  passage  occupied  six  hours.  He  fount^ 
\h^  anjmosity  betweqi  the  S>ved€s  and  panes  greater  than  h^ 
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coiiIJ  have  conceived,  considering  the  long  previous  peace, 
during  which  we  might  suppose  that  habits  of  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  wouhl  have  effaced  the  vestiges  of  an- 
cient animosity.  But  national  animosities  seem  often  a  sort 
of  hereditary  property,  and  pass  from  father  to  son  without 
any  diminution  of  rancour  by  the  way.  The  author  was  struck 
with  a  considerable  difference  of  appcuxancu  between  the  hihar 
bitantrof  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sound. 

*  The  Svedes  have  in  general  sallow  comploxioas,  dark  skins» 
discontented  faces,  a  melancholy  drawling  accent,  aw  fond  of 
yellow  and  blue  colours,  and  ar«  a  tall,  athletic-looking  race  of 
men,'&c.  'The  Danes  delight  in  red  and  purple  colours,  have 
blooming  complexions,  round  faces  of  good  colour,  but  not  much 
expression,  smooth  good  skin.*,  talk  in  a  barking  Buchan,  or 
Aberdeenshire  accent,  and  are  neither  so  tall,  nor  of  so  athletic 
an  appearance  as  the  Swedes.' 

Mr.  Macdonald  found  it  difficult  to  procure  any  specie  in 
Denmark,  but  in  *'  Sweden,"  says* he, '  there  is  no  coin  of  any 
kind,  nor  any  species  of  currency  but  paper.'  There  are  bank 
ndtes  as  low  as  ten  pence  sterling.  In  this  country  the  great 
deficiency  of  coin  and  the  excess  of  paper  currency,  are 
by  some  Ciiteemed  proofs  of  wealth  and  indications  of  pro- 
sperity, but  Denmark  and  Sweden  evince  the  contrary.  The 
paper  currency  of  this  country,  which  was  once  at  a  premium, 
is  now  at  a  discount  on  the  continent.  This  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, occasioned  the  late  enormous  exportation  of  sjKJcie,  and 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  a  guinea  in  the  common  retail 
business  of  life,  to  be  a  sort  of  phenomenon  of  no  ordinary 
rarity. 

Horses  for  posting  in  Sweden  are  furnislied  by  the  peasants 
at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  regulated  by  the  government.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  oppressive  impost  on  the  Swedish  pea- 
santry, especially  in  those  seasons  when  they  are  occupied 
with  their  agricultural  operations, 

'  The  poor  creatures  are  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  their  corn 
or  their  plough,  and  travel  with  their  horses  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
English  miles  before  getting  to  the  stage,  whence  they  are  to 
carry  the  traveller,  they  then  go  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  % 
stage,  and  generally  at  full  speed  ;  sometimes  their  horses  are 
killed,  and  they  obtain  no  redress,  nor  payment :  and  after  all 
this  they  must  return  home  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
tjyenty-two  miles.  These  fortj'  or  forty-four  miles  they  frequently  ' 
travel  for  four  or  five  shillings  sterling,  not  more  than  one-fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  what  they  would  ajk  if  the  fares  were  not  regu- 
lated by  express  statute.' 
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The  author  says  that — 

young  cbildVen,  fr©m  the  age  of  one  to  that  of  eighteen  montlis^ 
are  wrapped  up  in  bandages,  like  cylindrifal  wicker  baskets, 
whicli  are  cout rived  so  as  to  keep  their  bodies  straight,  without 
interfering  much  with»tiieir  growth.  Theyare  su.-j>ended  froni 
pegs  in  the  wall,  or  laid  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  room, 
without  much  nicety,  where  they  exist  in  great  silence  and  good 
humour.  I  have  not  heard  tht  cria  of  a  cJiUd  since  I  came  ta 
SKcdcn.' 

Mr.  M.  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  generj\l  want  of  edur 
Catiqn  among  the  Swedes.  '  Scarcely  any  of  the  peasants/ 
says  boj  *  who  fetched  us  horses,  and  very  few  of  the  Uind- 
lords  of  stagff-houses  can  write  or  even  read.'  But  that  ilicffc 
and  violence  are  very  uncommon,  we  learn  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  ^  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  houses  have 
no  locks  to  their  doors,  which  stand  open  day  and  night,'  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  Sobriety,  however,  does  not  seem 
so  much  the  characteristic  of  this  northern  race  as  honesty. 
Mr.  M,  remarks,  that  he  saw  more  men  intoxicated  with  ardent 
spirits  in  Sweden  in  a  month  than  he  did  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire in  fifteen  months,  and  among  a  considerable  larger  mass  of 
population.  We  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
We  have  found  his  travels,  on  the  whole,  rather  amusing  ;  and- 
the  anursement^is  blended  with  a  moderate  share  of  informa- 
tion. 

Art.  III.— TAg  History  of  the  Life  arid  Reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great.   By  Quintus  Curtius  liufus.    Translated  from: 
tJie  Latin,  with  Sicpplenie7ilSy  Noth,  -and  a  Mop.  I^ondon, 
Biigster,  Strand,  I8O9.     2  ro/*-.  .Src». 

KOTVyiTHSTANDLNG  the  contentions  of  the  critics, 
the  time  in  which  Quintus  Curtius  wrote,  seems  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  definitively  settled.  The  reasons  which  have  been 
assigned  by  Rutgersius  and  approved  by  Vossius,  induce  us  to 
assent  to  ihevr  opinion,  that  this  elegant  historian  of  Alexander  • 
iloufished  in  the  rpign  of  Vespasiati.  The  present  translator 
appear:!  to  cbiticide  with  the  conjectures  of  those,  who'  refer 
the  history  of  Quintus  Curtius  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.  As 
Jhere  js  a  total  want  of  e:sternal  evidence  on- the  subject,  the 
prinpipal  point  of  proof  is  confined  to  the  passage  in  lib-  x. 
cap.  ix.  vybicli  is  differently  explained.  The  passage  itself 
>va^  evidently  intended  as  a  compliment  to  thp  reigpijig  em- 
Mfor  J  a«d  as  the  language  of  compliment  is  seldom  in  stric^ 
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viiiison  with  the  reallttes  of  truth,  the  *  novum  sidtis  illuxh* 
tlie  '  qnot  ille  turn  extinx  it  faces  ^  the  *  qu^t  cowU'dit  gladios/ 
the  *  quant  am  tempestatcn  subita  scrtnitate  <f/>(/<ssi7,' leave 
ample  room  for  tlie  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  or  for  the  war- 
fare of  critical  controvcrsiahats.  The  turbulent  period,  how- 
ever, which  preceded,  and  die  tranquil  interval  which  followed, 
the  ascendent  of  this  '  new  star'  in  the  horizon  of  the  iiomau 
world,  seera  susceptible  of  a  more  discriminate  reference  tt>* 
Vesfwsian  than, to  Claudius.  Between  the  tragic  end  of  Nero 
in  (is,  and  the  peaceful  election  of  Vespasian  in  Gy,  three 
emperors,  Galb;«,  Otho,  and  Vilcllius  had  successively  ob- 
tained the  purp)e.  This  was  truly  a  turbulent,  dark,  and 
calamitous  era  in  the  annida  of  the  empire  ;  and,  when  it  Was 
succeeded  by  thu  comparatively  happy  serenity  of  the  sway  oif 
Vespasian,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  had  a  fondness  for  lettered 
ease,  might  well  excluhn  *  lliuintam  tempcstatem  snbita  sere- 
nitute  discussit ;'  and  that'//o/i  ergo  revirucit  solum,  sedctiaia 
floret  imp  eriu  ni . ' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  period  when  QuiiUus 
Curtius  lived  or  <lied ;  or,  wliatever  may  be  his  faults  as  ai^ 
historian,  his  credulity  or  his  negligence,  his  want  of  taste  or  < 
discTimination,  no  one  can  well  dispute  that  his  style  approachos 
the  elegance  of  the  Augustan  period.  It  is  indeed  rather 
more  florid  than  is  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  historical 
mirrative ;  but  the  diction  is  that  of  Rome  in  its  best  days. 
The  two  tirst  books,  and  some  few  other  passages  which  have 
been  lost,  have  been  supplied  by  the  ability  of  the  learned 
I'riensheni.  *  « 

The  character  of  the  present  translation  of  this  work  will 
be  best  appretiatcd  by  specimens  of  the  performance.  These 
we  shall  proceed  to  adduce,  comparing  them  occasionally 
ivith  the  original. 

*  His  father,  Philip,  by  able  policy  and  continued  martial  suc- 
cesses, had  acquired  consideration  and  celebrity  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, wiiom  the  Greeks  had,  till  his  reigfn,  contemptuously  classed 
among  the  Barbarians ;  and  they  (those)  whose  arras  were  recently  ' 
despised,  the  conquest  of  Greece  had  made  every  where  formiti- 
able.'    Lib.  1.  cap.  1. 

This  will  be  found  rather  a  paraphrastic  version  of  tlie  Latia 
.of  Frienshemius. 

*  Philippus  pater  continuis  bellis  contemtam  ante  Macedoniam 
gentem  c.xtulit,  et,  coacta  in  ordineni  Grajcia,  cunctis  formida- 
pilem  fecit.'  *  By  the  uninterrupted  success  of  his  arms  and  the 
controul  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  states  of  Greece,  Philip, 
the  father,  raised  his  country  from  a  state  of  depreision  and  con* 
tejoapt  to  a  formidable  pitch  of  power,' 
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The  following  is  the  portrait  which  Frienshemius  draws 
of  the  young  Alexander.  Lib.  l.cap.  11. 

*  iFuit  autem  cum  -adolevisset,  juxta  membrorum  proportionc 
conspicuijs,  artubus  robustis,  probeque  compactis  :  vi  tamen, 
quam  specie  validior;  quippe  corporis  ejtis  habitus  intra  pro- 
ceritatem  stetit.  Cutem  habuit  candidam,  nisi  quod  in  nialis, 
itemque  pectore,  grate  rubore  !?ufFundebatiir  ;  capiUum  flavum, 
Icniter  intortum  ;  nasum  acquilinum  :  cculos  varies,  nam  laevus 
glaucus  fiiisse  traditur,  ultero  nigerrimo.  Inerat  autem  ipsis  oc- 
culta quaedam  vis,  utsineveneratione  atquehorrore  quodam  intu- 
cntium  uon  adspiceretur.' 

This  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  the  present  translator, 

*  Symmetry  moulded  his  infant  form,  and  as  he  approached  mat»- 
hood continued  to  regulate  his  growth;  tht;  evident  strength  and 
firmness  of  his  joints  impretsed  the  spectator  with  an  idea  of 
great  vigour;  and  being  but  of  middling  stature,  ho  was  ia 
reality  stronger  than  he  appeared,  liis  skin  was  fair,  except  on 
his  cheeks  and  his  breast,  where  it  was  tinged  with  au  agreeable 
red.  His  hair  was  yellow  and  waved  in  natural  curls;  the  form 
of  his  nose  was  aquiline;  but  his  eyes  are  represented  to  have 
been  dissimilar  in  colour,  his  right  eye  sparkling  xcith  jet,  while 
bis  left  eye  rrflvcted  rat/s  of  blue  ;  notwithstanding  iJiis  hltmish, 
their  expression  penetrated  the  beholder  with  respect  and  awe,*  . 

If  the  translato'r  have  in  the  above  passage  expressed 
aixe  sense  of  Frienshemius,  he  has  done  it  rather  too  pcriphras- 
tically  in  some  particulars,  and  in  others  in  a  manner  hardly 
compatible  with  the  English  idiom.  I'rienshemius  does  not 
say  that '  si^mmctry  mwdded  his  infant  form/  &c.  but  simply 
that  *  as  he  grew  up  his  person  was  distinguished  by  symmetry 
of  form  and  vigour  of  limb ;  but,  as  he  was  not  above  the  middle 
size,  he  was  more  robust  than  he  appeared.'  VVc  should  hardly  say 
in  modern  Engl  ish,  if  we  were  describing  the  personal  appearance 
of  a  Buonaparte  or  an  Alexander,  that  *  his  skin  was  fair,  ex- 
cept on  his  cheeks  and  his  breast,'  &c-  but  rather  that  *his  com- 
plexion was  fair,  except  that  there  was  an  agreeable  suffusion 
of  red  upon  his  countenance.'  I^rienshemius  docs  not  say 
that  his  hair  *tcavedin  tiaUiral  curh*  but  that  it  was  '  slightly 
curled.'  What  the  translator  says  of  the  singular  difference 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  is  carried  rather  nearer 
to  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous  than  is  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal. FVienshemius  only  says  that '  his  left  eye  is  reported 
to  have  had  a  bluish  cast,  while  the  other  was  entirely  black ; 
but  that  there  was  something  in  their  expression  which  strongly 
tjJccited  the  sensation  of  superiority  and  of  awe  in  the  beholder.* 
For  *suaveni  ex  ore  membrisque  exhalarat  odorem  ;'  the  trans- 
lator lises  a  phrase,  which  we  should  rather  h^ive  expectect 
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m  a  pedantic  upothecavy,  or  a  finical  perfumer,  than  in  a  clas- 
sical scliolar.  *  iJi-  pores  in  their  exudations  zvcpt sweetness* 
We  think  that  Frienshemius  might  as  well  have  omitted  the 
record  of  the  circumstance  that  no  foeiar  was  exhaled  from  the 
breath  or  the  pores  of  Alexander ;  but  the  translator  haa 
mingled  his  version  wilh  a  conceit  which  greatly  improves  upon 
the  original. 

rricnshemins  says,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  '  Igitur  postea  quoque 
niaxiniis  rebns  intentus  xMexandtr  non  on»i  jit  magistrum  vene- 
rari ;  crebroque  per  literas  conipellavit  hommem,  nee  disci- 
plinaruni  inodo  arcana  sed  el  moruni  retnedia  petiit,'  This 
passage  is  thus  diftusely  rendered  by  the  present  translator : — 

*  Nor  (lid  Alexander  dismiss  his  respect  for  bis  instructor  ns 
soon  as  hv  began  tu  drive  his  n/iirliiig  car  in  the  araiu  of  ambit  ion  ; 
iificn  the  sKisun  of  tuition  /tad pas-sat,  and  tl)c  prince  was  iiiinurstd 
in  the  concerns  of  government,  he  maintained  an  epistolary  cot- 
respondtncc  with  Aristotle  ;  soliciting  explanations  resj>ectinj 
crcana  m  the  sciences,  and  seeking  remedies  for  correcting  hu 
manner:!.' 

Might  not  the  Latin  of  Frienshemius  be  more  briefly  and 
simply  expressed  .''  '  When  the  attention  of  Alexander  became 
engrossed  by  political  affairs,  his  deference  for  his  preceptor 
did  not  cease  ;  he  maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
by  letters,  and  requested  the  communication,  not  only  of  his 
scientific  researches,  but  of  his  moral  admonitions-'  We  do 
not  approve  the  introduction  of  the  '-ivhirling  car^  &c. 

We  shall  not  make  any  further  extracts  from  the  supple- 
mentary books  of  Frienshemius,  but  proceed  to  the  still  re- 
maining books  of  Quiutus  Curtius  himself.  The  third  book, 
of  the  hisjtory,  or  the  first  of  the  surviving  original,  opens  with 
the  followuig  specimen  of  limpid  Latinity,  and  it  would  give 
us  pleasure,  upon  examination^  to  find  the  present  translation 
equally  lucid  and  beautiful : 

'  Inter  ha;c  Alexander,  ad  conducendum  ex  Peloponneso^mili- 
tern  Cleaudro  cum  pecunia  misso,  Lycia)  Pamphyliaeque  rebus 
compositis,  ad  urbem  Caelenas  exercitum  adinovit.  Media  ilia 
tempestate  moi?nia  interfluebat  Marsias  amnis,  fabulosisGraecorum 
rarminibus  inclytus.  Foris  ejus  ex  summo  niontis  cacumine  ex- 
currens,  in  subjtctam  pelram  magno  strepitu  aquarum  eadit : 
inde  diflusus,  circuinjtctos  rigat  canipos,  liquidus,&  suas  dunlaxat 
undas  trahens.  Itaque  color  ejus  placido  mari  simiiis,  locum 
poetarum  mendacio  fecit :  quippe  traditum  est,  nymphas  amore 
amnis  retentas,  in  ilia  rape  considere.  Ceterum  quamdiu  intra 
inuros  fluit,  nomen  siium  retinet.  At  cum  extra  munimenta  se 
evolvit,  roajore  vi  ac  mol*  ageatem  undas,  Lycum  appellant.* 
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'Alexander,  in  the  meantime,  had  dispatched  Oleander  witll 
a  sum  of  money  to  enlist  a  subsidiary  force  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Having  created  administrations  for  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  he  con-' 
ducted  his  army  to  Celienae,  a  walled  city  which  w;is  intersected 
by  the  Marsyas.  This  river  is  celebrated  by  the  fictitious  origin 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  Greek  y)oet3.  Its  spring,  poured  from  the 
extreme  summit  of  a  mountain,  falls,  a  roaring  cataract,  into 
the  rocky  channel  below  ;  afterwards,  diju sing,  the  flood  irrigates 
the  green  levels;  perfectly  clear,  its  waters' dimpled  with  gentle 
undulations,  are  all  derived  from  one  source.  Hence  its  cum' 
fkrion  resembles  that  of  the  sea  when  calm  ;  and  hence  the  fabl« 
of  the  poets,  that  nymphs  loiter  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock,  ena- 
moured with  the  beauty  of  the  river.  WUile  it  flows  between 
the  ramparts,  it  retains  the  name  of  the  Marsyas  ;  but  on  leaving 
the  town,  swelled  into  a  more  copious  and  rapid  stream,  it  is  called 
the  Lycus.' 

Ill  this  passage  the.  translator  has  introduced  sonre  pretti- 
ncsses,  as  '  green  lev^ls^'  '  dimpled  with  gentle  undutations,' 
&c.  which  are  not  \^  the'  Latin  original,  and  might,  without 
any  disadvantage,  have  been  spared  in  the  English  version. 
1'he  participle  *  diffuaing^  should  npt  have  been  used  without 
an  accusative  case  after  it ;  and  it  is  not  very  usual  to  talk  of 
the  complexion  of  a  river.     The  historian  says,  that 

'After  sending  Oleander  with  a  sum  of  money  to  collect  troops  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  settling  the  administrations  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  Alexander  prosecuted  his  march  to  Celrona?.  At 
that  lime  the  river  Marsyas,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  fables  of 
Grecian  song,  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  This  stream 
has  its  origin  at  the  lop  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  from  which 
it  is  rolled  with  an  impetuous  crash  into  a  rocky  basin  beneath. 
Hence  its  translucent  waters,  M'hich  are  not  increased  by  any 
extraneous  mixture,  are  diffused  over  the  adjacent  fields.  The 
colour  of  its  surface,  which  has  the  hue  of  an  unruffled  sea, 
caused  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  nymphs,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  stream,  made  this  rock  their  favourite  haunt. 
Buring  its  course  through  the  town  it  retains  its  original  name  ; 
but  after  it  has  passed  the  walls^  and  collected  a  greater  mass  of 
water,  it  is  called  the  Lycus.' 

The  description  which  Quintus  Curtius  lias  giv^n  of  the 
river  Cydnus,  has  been  o/ten  quoted  and  much  admired.  It 
is  what,  in  the  language  of  a  modeVu  tourist,  would  be  called 
very  picturesque. 

'Cydnus  non  spatio  aquarum,  sed  liquore  memorabilis: 
quippe  leni  tractu  a  fonlibus  labens,  puro  solo  excipitur.  Nee 
torreates  incurrunt,  qui  placide  manantis  alveum  turbent.  Itaque 
inconruptus,  ideraque  frigidi?simus,  quippe  multa  riparuin  amgi't 
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nitate  inumbratus,  ubique  fonlibus  suis  similis  in  mare  evadit. 
Multa  in  ea  regione  monumenla  vulgata  carniinibusvttustas  exo- 
clerat.  Monstrabantur  urbium  sedcs  LjTnit'Si  &:  Thebes  :  Ty- 
phonis  quoque  specus,  &  Coryciurn  nemus,  ubi  crocum  gignitiir, 
ceteraquo  in  qiiibiis  nihil  praiter  tamam  duraverat.' 

'  Tiie  Cydnus,'  says  the  author  of  this  new  translation,' '  is 
not  so  remarkable  fur  the  breadth  of  its  channel  as  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters,  for  descending  gently  froiii  its  source,  it  is 
received  into  a  pure  soil,  nor  do  any  torrents  disturb  it,  by  rush- 
ing down  into  iti  equable  current ;  while  it  flows,  thus  unmixed, 
all  the  way  to  the  sea,  the  sensibly  cool  shade  of  trees  on  each 
bank,  give  it  a  temperature  delightfully  refreshing — these  are 
the  causes  of  its  extreme  clearness  and  constant  coldness.  Though 
time  had  dissolved  many  ancient  monuments  of  Cilicia,  (and  the 
neighbouring  country,)  of  which  the  splendid  fame  survives  in 
the  poets,  yet  the  iontemplatist  might  still  behold  the  ruins  of 
the  cities  Lyrnissus  and  Thebes,  or  descend  into  the  cave  of 
Typhon.  The  Corycian  grove  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
because  it  still  produces  saifron  of  superior  quality  ;  while  most 
«f  the  other  local  curiosities  have  only  a  traditional  existence/ 

We  cannot  say  that  tlie  translation  has  rivalled  the  elegance 
of  the  original.  'Hie  first  scnietice  *  The  Cydniis/  &c.  to  *  cold- 
ness,'is  long,  intricate,  and  confused  }  and  though  tlie  meaning 
.may  be  expressed,  yet  part  of  that  phraseology  is  hardly  English; 
or,  at  least,  it  has  the  stiffness  of  :i  foreign  idiom.  Quintus 
Curtius  says  nothing  of  the  Corycian  grove  being  interesting 
to  the  naturaitst ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  superior  quality 
of  the  saffron,  which  is  a  gratuitous  insertion.  The  wor3s 
*  ceteraque  in  quibus  nihil  praiter  famam  tluraverat,'  are  vvcU 
rendered.  We  do  not  know  that  tlie  following  version  ')» 
better  than  that  which  we  have  adduced,  except  that  it  will 
probably  display  less  of  the  buckram  of  translation. 

*  The  Cydnus  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  breadth  as  for  the 
transparency  of  its  curr^ent,  which  glides  from  its  source  into  a 
gravelly  bed.  1  he  placidity  of  the  stream  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  irruption  of  any  torrents  from  the  hills.  Its  waters,  which 
are  unsullied  by  a  stain,  and  run  into  the  sea  as  clear  as  they 
issue  from  their  native  springs,  are  rendered  piercingly  cold  by 
the  shade  of  the  trees  which  grow  upon  its  banks.  Many  mo- 
numents  with  which  the  country  was  adorned,  and  which  the 
pot'ts  sung,  had  disappeared.  But  the  ruins  of  Lyrnissus  and  uf 
Thebes  were  still  shown,  as  well  as  the  cave  of  'i'yphon  and  the 
Corycian  grove,  where  the  saffron  is  produced,'  &c. 

Alexander  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus  affter  a  attltry 
march,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  when  he  instantly  pluTiged 
into  the  stream.  TTiis  imprudent  act  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
Jife,.     The  event  is  thus  related  by  Curtius,  lib.  iii.  Q9^,Ai' 
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*  Mediam  Cydnus  amnis,  dc  quo  paulo  ante  dictum  est,  intfir- 
f!uit ;  &  tunc  sEstas  erat,  cujus  calor  noii  aliam  magis  quanj 
Ciliciac  oram  vapore  solis  accendit :  &  diei  fervidissimum  tempus 
caeperat.  Pulvere  ac  sudore  simul  perfusum  Rc^em  invitavil 
liquor  flumiiiis,  ut  calidum  adlnic  corpus  ablueret.  Itaque  vest© 
deposita,  in  couspectu  agminis  (decorum  quoque  futurum  raVus 
si  ostendisset  suis,  levi  ac  pairahiii  cullu  corporis  se  esse  con- 
teritum)  descendit  in  flumen,  vixque  ingressi  subito  horrorc  artus 
rigere  coeperunt :  pallor  deinde  sufllisus  est,  &  totum  proj)cmo- 
dum  corpus  vita!is  calor  reliquit.  Exspiranti  similem,  rninistri 
mano  excipiunt,  nee  satis  compoteni  mentis  in  tabeniaculum 
deferunt.* 

*The  river  Cydnus,  aT*ove  described,  flows  through  this  city. 
It  was  then  summer;  in  which  season,  the  steaming  rage  of  llie 
sun  is  no  where  more  felt  than  in  the  sultry  chmate  of  Cilicia; 
and  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  TTie  clearness  of  the 
htream  Invited  the  king  to  lave  the  sweat  and  dust  from  his  over- 
heated frame.  Ilavin*,  therefore,  taken  off  his  dress,  he,  in  the 
sight  of  the  army,  (conceiving  it  would  be  a  worthy  trait  to 
shew  that  he  was  satisfied  with  those  personal  accommodations 
which  were  in  the  reach  of  all)  went  into  the  river.  He  had 
hardly  entered  it,  when  a  sudden  horror  seized  his  limbs,  he 
turned  pale,  the  vital  heat  almost  forsook  his  body.  Like  one 
expiring,  he  was  taken  out  by  his  attendants,  who  carried  him  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  to  his  tent.' 

We  cannot  much  commend  tlie  above  translation  for  its 
elegance.  *  The  steaming  rage  of  the  sun/  &c.  is  a  species 
of  version  which  we  should  expect  in  a  professor  of  the 
culinary  art.  '  A  sudden  horror  seized  his  limbs,*  is  ra- 
ther Latin  than  English  idiom.  The  '  suhito  horrorc'  of  the 
original  refers  to  the  convulsive  shivering  produced  by  the  sud- 
den inmiersion  of  a  body,  when  debilitated  by  excessive  heat, 
in  such  a  frigid  medium.     Curtius  says, 

*The  river  Cydnus,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  summer  heats  were  then  prevalent, 
which  are  no  where  more  intensely  felt  than  in  Cilicia  ;  and  it 
was  the  most  sultry  time  of  the  day.  Covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  the  king  was  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  stream  to 
pluBwe,  heated  as  he  v^as,  into  the  water.  He  had  previously- 
thrown  oflF  his  clothes  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  to  whom  he 
thought  it  right  to  sliow  himself  contented  with  this  cheap  and 
moderate  gratification.  But  he  was  hardly  merged  in  the  cup* 
rent,  when  a  cold  shivering  seized  his  limbs.  He  turned  pale 
as  death,  and  the  spirit  of  animation  seemed  almost  to  have 
foi'saken  his  frame.  His  servants  took  him  up  in  their  arms  like 
a  lifeless  corse,  and  conveyed  him  senseless  to  his  tent.' 

The  following  aie  a  few  instances  among  the  many  which- 
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might  be  adduced,  of  flat  and  languid,  of  lax  and  feeble,  or 
of  harsh,  awkward,  and  rugged  version. 

*The  inhabitants  of  this  whole  region  readily  submitted  to 
the  king;  givinjjhim  hostages,  and,  /le  confirming  the  exemption 
from  tril>iite,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Persians.'  Vol.  I- 
p.  277.  *  Those  that  had  yielded  to  fear,  Alexander  reproved 
and  exhorted,  renewing  himself  the  languishing  fight:  Having 
thus  trinrigoratcd  thcni,  he  commanded  them  to  return  to  the 
attack.'  Vol.  I.  p.  148.  '  Darius  fouglit  in  a  car,  Alexander  on 
a  horse  ;  both  sovereigns  were  guarded  by  select  troops,  tcho 
would  luixe  found  tliiir  own  safdif  a  biirdin,  if  deprived  of  tl»e 
prince/  &,c.  vol.  I.  p.  +49.  ITie  original  is  ''  Curru  Darius,  Alex- 
ander equo  vehebatur  :  utrumque  delecti  tuebantur  sui  ioome- 
xnores.  Quippe  amisso  rege  ntc  vohbant  snhi  esse,  nec pot cnmt." 
The  words  "  Alexander  mutato  equo  quippe  plures  fatigaveraf, 
resistentium  ora  fodiebat,  fugientium  terga  ;"  are  thus  rendered, 
"  Alexander,  who  liad  tired  several  chargers,  fresh  mounted, 
pierced  the  faccb  of  those  that  oppoeed  him,  and  the  backs  of 
the  flying." 

Curtius  would  have  said  in  English,  that  Alexander  plunged 
his  sword  into  the  bosoms  of  those  who  resisted,  and  into  the 
backs  of  those  who  fled.  The  translator  says,  vol.  l«p«  451, 
that— 

*  The  smacking  of  the  reins,  with  which  the  charioteer  lashed 
the  horses  of  Darius'  car,  at  intervals,  struck  the  ear,  nhich  was 
all  the  clua  to  pursuit*  '  Galloping  to  the  assault,  they  drove 
against  the  enemy,  who  no  longer  receded  by  degrees,  but 
by  a  quick' step,  so  that  to  complete  their  fligrht,  nothing  ■xas 
uanting  than  to  tarn  thiir  backs.' 

This  is  a  sort  of  ErtgHsh- Latin;  'nec  quidquam  fugae, 
nisi  quod  tcrga  nondum  verterant  deerat/  are  tlie  w^ids  gf 
the  original. 

The  following  spirited  passage  in  the  original,  will  be  found 
to  be  diluted  into  insipidity,  when  it  conies  into  the  hands  of 
the  translator  : 

'  Eques  pcdcsque  confuai  sine  duce,  armatis  inermes,  integris 
debiles  implicabantur.  Deinde  misericordia  in  metum  versa, 
•  qui  Bequi  non  poterant,  inter  mutuos  gemitus  deserebantur.*^- 
•  Without  leaders,  infantry  were  intermingled  with  cavalry  ;  the 
'armed  with  the  unarmed ;  the  untouched  and  effective  with  the 
maimed  and  exhausted.  But  at  length  sympathy  yielded  to  ter- 
ror, and  those  who  could  not  keep  up,  were  abandoned  to  their 
oavi  groans.* 

Curtius  docs  not  say  that  they  '  were  abandoned  to  their 
own  grgans/  but  that  they  were  abandonc(f  \yith  sight  of 
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■mutual  regret.  Tliis  little  addition  heightens  the  interest  of 
the  picture  ;  and  shows  that  the  desire  of  self  preservation, 
which  made  the  stronger  part  of  the  troops  abandon  their 
wounded  companions  in  arms,  was  not  unmingled  with  a 
sentiment  of  repugnance.  The  sensation  of  fear  might  have 
overcome  that  of  compassion ;  but  even  tliis  fear  was  not 
destitute  of  sympathy. 

What  writer,  relating  a  battle  in  modern  English,  would 
adopt  the  following  phraseology  ? 

*  Who  can  describe,  who  can  imagine,  so  many  sports  of  for- 
tnne  as  were  witnessed;  the  havoc  made  of  olVicers  and  soldiers ; 
ihe  "wild  haste  of  the  vanquished  ;  the  slaughter  of  individuals ; 
the  massacre  of  whole  bodies?'    Vol.  I.  p.  4-53. 

A  good  translation  ought  to  read  like  an  original ;  but  this 
excellence  can  never  be  obtained  where  there  is  an  hetero- 
genous mixture  of  exotic  and  of  native  idiom. 

•  This  chief,  admitted  also  to  fealty,  was  an  example  influ- 
encing many  to  assay  the  king's  clemency.'  Vol.  II.  p.  8.9.  '  He 
was  attacked  on  all  sides,  both  m  close  fight,  and  by  missi{cs.' 
V-ol.  II.  p.  7'2. 

The  translator  probably  thtJUght  this  description  of  the, 
dying  Agis,  (lib.  vi.  c.  i.)  worked  up  into  the  infallible  pa- 
it/etic.  *  The  weapon  is  extracted,  oppressed  by  melting  lan- 
guors, he  gently  rests  his  head  upon  bis  shield,  and  resigns  his 
spirit  with  his  bluod.*  Curtius  says  that,  ^fter  the  javeliu 
had  been  extracted  from  the  wound,  '  inclinatum  deficient 
caput  clypeo  paulisper  cxdepit,'  &c.  or '  he  rested  hia  reclined 
and  drooping  head  upon  his  shield,'  till  becoming  faint  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  stretched  breathless  on  his  arras. 

.  *  As  the  guides  had  escaped  from  relaxed  custody ,  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  protract  his  stay.'  Vol.  II.  p.  356.  '  They  moor 
their  vessels  and  separate  jn  parties  to  forage,  without  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  disaster  which  overtakes  mariners  :^ofa/(y  ««- 
instructed.'  '  Some  hastening  to  sail,  without  waiting  for  the 
compliment  of  mariners,  impel  languid  hulls,  unmanageable, 
crippled  in  the  zvittgs  of  navigation.'  Vol.  II.  p.  359.  '  Prows 
strike  against  sterns  ; '  on  the  invading  tcsseis  other  drive  aj'i.' 
•  Discovering  the  correspondence,  Alexander,  equally  incensed 
against  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  pre- 
pared, intending  to  strike  to  Athens.'  '  The  transit  to  Epirus 
would  be  short.'  '  Several  of  Alexander's  satrap;^  while  his 
arms  had  been  detained  in  the  disiaid  .sphere  of  India,  l;md,  tt'?VA 
persevering  tyranny  of  paramount  hcinovsness,  oppressed  his  pro*- 
vincial  subjects.'  'Alexander  had  become  precipitate  in  credit- 
ing accusers  and  commissioning  the  fixe.' 
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The  words  of  Curtius  are,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  '  Gieperat  esse 
praeceps  ad  repraesentanda  supplicia  ;  idem  ad  deteriora 
credenda  ;'  he  had  inflicted  punishment  where  it  was  not  due, 
and  gave  evidence  to  crimes  which  did  not  exist     Alexander 

'  at  length  so  far  degenerated  from  himself  that  in  dereliction 
of  his  personal  sentiments,  at  the  caprice  of  a  Cincedopolite,  he 
surprized  those  individuals  with  viceroyalties,  and  from  these 
snatched  their  lives.'  *  The  scminudes  under  Philip  trample  upon 
purple  mantles.'.  *  Modo  sub  Phihppo  seminudis  amicula  ex 
purpura  sordent.'  *  Carrying  about  in  a  gluttonous  belli)  the  spoils 
of  kingdoms.'  '  With  recovering  confidence,  having  returned  to 
Babylon,  he  received  delegations'  '  As  they  saw,  their  tears 
fpringing,  they  presented  the  appearance/  &c.  '  In  the  first  fit 
of  grief,  the  whole  palace  resounded  with  lamentations  and  with 
smitings  of  the  breast ;  anon  all  things  lay  as  in  a  desert,  couched 
in  dreary  silence,' 

Some  of  the  passages  which  we  have  produced  are  more 
like  the  raw  version  of  a  schoolboy  than  the  mellow  diction 
of  a  proficient  in  English  composition.  The  following  de- 
scription of  Alexander's  march  over  the  desert  of  Sogdiana, 
affords  as  favourable  a  specimen  as  any  which  we  can  select 
of  the  present  translation ;  which  we  shall  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  with  the  original,  and  to  form  his  judgment  on 
the  execution. 

*  He  iti  person,  with  a  flying  camp,  marching  by  night,  entered 
the  deserts  of  Sogdiana.  Amid  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of 
obtaining  any,  kindled  thirst  before  nature  excited  it.  Tiirough- 
out  four  hundred  stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture  springs.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  of  a  summer-sun  pervades  the  sands,  every  thing  is 
dried  up,  as  in  a  kiln  al-ways  burning.  Steaming  from  the  fervid 
expanse,  which  appears  like  a  surface  of  sea,  a  cloudy  vapour 
darkens  the  day.  Travelling  between  sun-set  and  sun-rise  is 
supportable,  on  account  of  the  dews  and  the  freshness  of  the 
mornings.  But  the  heat,  which  commences  at  dawn,  exhausts 
the  animal  juices,  blisters  the  skin,  and  causes  internal  inflam- 
mation. The  soldiers  sunk  under  depression  of  spirits,  succeeded 
by  bodily  debility  :  it  was  annoying  both  to  ha4t  and  to  march. 
Some  few,  advised  by  such  as  knew  the  country,  had  provided 
themselves  with  water;  a  temporary  relief: — the  progressive  heat 
soon  rekindled  the  importunity  of  parched  nature.  The  stock 
of  wine  and  oil  is  distributed  to  the  troops.  To  drink  was  so 
voluptuous,  that  the  soldiers 'forgot  that  thirst  might  recur.  They 
gulped  the  liquor  so  greedily,  that  they  becune  unable  to  carry 
their  arm>*,  or  to  march  ;  and  those  seemed  happier,  who  had 
pined  without  water,  than  these  who  had  swallowed  intemperate 
draughts  ot  wine  and  oil,  which  the  offended  organ  of  nourishment 
refused  to  entertain, 
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'  The  king",  pensive  under  these  disasters,  is,  by  his  encircling 
fri,en4^,  entreated  to  reniember,  tliathis  greatness  of  mind  could 
alone  save  the  fainlin;;  array.  At  this  moment,  two  of  a  party 
who  hadlieen  sent  forward  to  mark  out  an  encampment, returning 
with  some  skins  of  water  to  relieve  their  sons  al>>o  in  the  army, 
in  passing  along,  came  into  his  presence.  One  of  them  untied 
a  bottle,  filled  a  cup,  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Alexander, 
taking  it^  inquired  for  wh-  m  the  water  was  intended.  The  man 
?icknowIe<^£?ed,  that  he  was  carrying  it  to  his  sons.  The  king, 
*  returning  the  vessel  full,  said  :  •*  I  cannot  endure  to  drink  alone, 
and  I  cannot  distribute  to  every  one  out  of  so  small  a  quantity. 
Hasten,  and  give  it  to  your  children,  for  whom  you  had  designed 
It." 

'At  length  he  reached  the  river  Oxus  about  the  setting-inof 
evening.  As  a  great  portion  of  the  army  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up,  he  caused  fires  to  be  displayed  on  a  mountain-peak, 
that  the  distressed  in  the  rear  might  perceive  that  they  were  not 
far  from  the  camp.  Those  of  the  advanced  division,  after  they 
bad  speedily  refreshed  themselves  with  aliment,  he  ordered  to 
fill  up  the  bottles,  bowls,  and  every  vessel  in  which  water  could 
be  carried,  and  return  to  relieve  their  fellow-soldiers.  Those 
ivho  drank  the  more  immoderately,  died ;  and  a  greater  number 
perished  thus  than  he  had  lost  in  any  battle.  On  his  part, 
without  throwing  off  his  armour,  or  taking  meat  or  drink,  he 
placed  himself  where  the  army  was  coming  :  nor  did  he  retire 
to  bathe  till  the  last  companies  had  passed.  He  cpnsumed  the 
sleepless  night  in  anxiety. 

*  The  morning  light  failed  to  dispel  his  uneasiness,  because  it 
disclosed,  along  the  river's  bank,  a  bare  tract,  so  void  of  timber, 
that  it  disabled  him,  destitute  of  boats,  from  building  a  bridge. 
He  had  a  single  resource.  Skins  filled  with  straw,  he  distributed 
to  a  great  proportion  of  the  soldiers  :  on  these,  they  floated 
across  the  river.  Those  who  had  first  passed,  took  a  covering 
station  while  the  rest  ferried  over.  In  thus  transporting  the 
army  to  the  opposite  bank,  six  days  were  exhausted.' 

'  Ipse  cum  expedito  agmine  loca  deserta  Sogdianofum  intrat, 
nocturno  itinere  exercitum  ducens.  Aquarum  (ut  ante  dictum 
est)  penuria,  prius  desperatione,  quam  desiderio  bibendi,  sitim 
accendit.  Per  CCCC.  stadia  ne  modicus  quidem  humor  existit. 
Arenas  vapor  sestivi  solis  accendit,  quse  ubi  flagrare  cceperunt, 
baud  secus  quam  continenti  incendio  cuncta  torrentur.  Caligo 
deinde  immodico  terra;  fervore  excitata,  lucem  tegit:  campo- 
Tumque  non  alai,  quam  vasti  &  profundi  a;quoris  species  est. 
Kocturnum  iter  tolerabile  videbatur,  quia  rore  &  matutino  frigoro 
corpora  levabantur.  Caiterum  cum  ipsa  luce  aestus  oritur,  om- 
nemque  naturalem  absorbet  humorem  siccitas,  ora  visceraque 
penitus  uruntur.  Itaque  primum  animi,  deinde  corpora  deficere 
cceperunt.  Pigebat  &  consislere  &  progredi.  Fauci,  a  peritisi 
legionis  admoniti,  pra;pararant  aquam.  Haec  paulisper  repressit 
siiiai,    Deinde  crescente  astu,  rursutn  desiderium  humoris  ac- 
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censum  est.  Ergo  quidqnid  vini  oleique  crat  honiinibus  in;;ere- 
batur.  Tantaque  dulcedo  bibeiidi  fuit,  ut  in  posterum  sitis  non 
timeretur.  Graves  deinde  avide  hausto  humore,  non  sustinere 
arma,  non  ingredi  poterant :  &  feliciores  vidcbantnr  quos  aqua 
defecerat ;  cum  ipsi  sine  modo  infusam  vomitu  cogerentur  ege- 
rere.  Anxium  Ilegein  taulis  mails  circumfusi  amici,  ut  memi- 
nj-'sct,  brabant,  animi  sui  magnitudinem  unicum  reniedium  defi- 
cientis  cxercilus  esse,  cum  ex  iis,  qui  pra^cesserant  adcapiendum 
locum  castris,  duo  occurrunt,  utribus  aquam  gestantes,  ut  filiis  suis, 
quos  in  eodem  agmine  esse  &  aegre  patt  sitim  iion  ignorabant, 
occurrcrent,  qui  cum  in  Regera  incidisscnt,  alter  ex  iis,  utre 
resolute,  vas  quod  simul  ferebat,  implet,  porrigens  Regi :  ille, 
percontatus  quibus  aquam  portarent,  filiis  fcrre  Hgnoscit.  Tunc 
poculo  pleno  (sicut  oblatum  est)  rtddito,  nee  solus,  inquit,  bibere 
sustineo,  nee  tarn  exiguum  dividere  omnibus  possum.  Vos  cur- 
ritc,  &  liberis  vestris,  quod  propter  illos  attulistis,  date.  Tandem 
ad  flumen  Oxura  ipse  pervenit  prima  fere  vespera.  Sed  exercitus 
magna  pars  non  potucrat  consequi.  In  edito  monte  ignes  jubet 
fieri,  ut  ii,  qui  legre  sequebantur,  baud  procul  castris  se  abesse 
cognosccrent.  Kus  aulem  qui  primi  agminis  eranl,  mature  cibo 
ac  polione  firraatos,  implore  alios  utrei,  alios  vasa,  quibuscuni 
aqua  possit  portari,  jussit,  ac  suis  opem  ferre.  Sed  qui  intem- 
perantius  hauserant,  intercluso  spirilu  extincti  sunt.  Multoque 
major  horum  numerus  luit,  quam  uUo  amiserat  praelio.  At  ille 
thoracem  adhuc  indutus,  ncc  aut  cibo  refectus  aut  potu,  qua 
veniebat  exercitus,  constitit.  Nee  ante  ad  curandum  corpus 
recessit,  quam  prjeterierant  qui  agmen  sequebantur  :  totamque 
earn  noctem  cum  magno  animi  niutu  perpetuis  vigiliis  egit,  nec 
pojtero  die  Ixtior  erat ;  quia  nulla  navigia  babebat,  nec  pons 
erigi  poterat,  circuraquaque  amnem  nudo  solo,  &  materia  maxima 
•terili.  Consilium  igitur,  quod  unum  necessitas  subjecerat,  init. 
Utres  quamplurimos  stramentis  refertos  dividit.  His  incubantes 
transnavere  amnem  :  quique  primi  transierant,  in  statione  erant, 
dum  trajicerent  caeteri.  Hoc  modo  sexto  demum  die  in  ulteriore 
ripa  totum  cxercitum  exposuit.' 

The  present  translator  does  not  appear  so  defective  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  in  that  nicety  of  taste  with 
respect  to  the  idiom  of  the  language^  in  which  his  translation 
is  made^  and  without  which  no  good  and  elegant  version  oi 
a  Greek,  a  Roman,  or  any  other  writer  can  be  prodiiceci. 
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Art.  IV. — Observations  on  several  parts  of  the  Counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  Also,  on 
several  parts  of  North  Wales;  relative  chiefly  to  pictu- 
resque Beauty,  in  two  Tours ;  the  former  made  in  the 
Year  1769: — the  latter  in  the  Year  1773.  By  William 
Gilpin,  A.  M,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of 
Boldre,  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Lymington.  Published 
by  his  Trustees  for  the  Beneft  of  his  School  at  Boldre. 
London,  Cadell  &  Davies,  1809.  pp.  208.     Price  18s. 

TH  E  author  of  these  observations  is  dead ;  and  the  profits 
arising  from  them  are  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose.  On 
opening  the  book,  these  circumstances  gave  us  some  pain : 
for  on  casting  our  eyes  over  the  plates,  we  formed  the  hasty 
opinion  that  it  would  be  our  duty  to  censure  without  reserve, 
the  posthumous  works  of  a  popular  and  respectable  character, 
published  solely  for  the  advantage  of  his  favourite  institution. 
We  discovered  therefore  with  satisfaction,  on  its  perusal,  that 
this  unamiable  task  would  chiefly  be  exercised  on  the  engrav- 
ings, which  sincerity  obliges  us  to  declare  exceed  in  dissimi- 
litude to  the  objects  they  are  said  to  represent,  and  often,  in 
coarseness  and  poverty  of  execution,  the  modern  embellish- 
ments of  any  respectable  book  which  has  fallen  under  our 
observation. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  principal  view  in  the  first  tour  was  the  exa- 
mination of  Lord  Orford's  pictures ;  but  as  he  took  Cambridge 
in  his  way  to  Houghton,  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
criticise  the  public  buildings  of  that  .university ;  and  unhap- 
pily, to  draw  what  is  called  a  view  of  the  place.*  His 
remarks  on  King's  College  Chapel  are  not  new,  nor  very 
favourable.  He  objects  to  the  profusion  of  roses  and  port- 
cullisses,  and  to  the  disproportion  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, its  width  being  toor  little  for  its  length  and  height.  The 
profusion  of  ornament  certainly  distracts  the  eye,  and  destroys 
the  simplicity  of  the  structure ;  but  some  such  appendage  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  columns  with  the  highly 
wrought  tracery  of  the  vaulting.  This  exuberance  was  essen- 
tial to  the  character  and  age  of  the  building,  and  is  no  more 
to  be  condemned  than  the  simplicity  which  marks  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  an  earlier  era.  The  difficulty  of  sus- 
pending so  wonderful  a  roof,  would  have  been  disproporti- 
onally  increased  with  the  increase  of  its  width ;  and  its  height 


*  We  only  infer  that  the  drawings  are  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  because  they  are  in 
kis  manner.  ^ 
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and  length  are  indispensable  to  the  solemnity  of  its  effect. 
The  narrowness  even  contributes  to  this,  by  giving  an  idea  of 
greater  extension,  which  must  always  be  comparative. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  perhaps,  is  right  in  considering  the  character 
of  Newton's  statue  in  the  anti-chapel  of  Trinity  College,  as 
*  rather  boyish  ;'  but  we  can  hardly  retain  our  laughter  at  the 
grave  remark  which  follows  : 

'  A  fine  statue  I  have  often  thought  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  art.' 

A  rare  discovery !  He  must  have  forgotten  the  high  ho- 
nours which  were  bestowed  on  the  statuaries  of  Athens  ;  and 
that  a  single  figure  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
life  of  the  artist.* 

The  Fen  and  Ely  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  Cambridge, 
by  giving  names  to  engravings  to  which  they  have  but  little 
resemblance.  We  are  persuaded,  (and  we  are  confident  that 
we  shall  meet  with  no  contradiction  from  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  place,)  that  Mr.  Gilpin  never  intended  the  plate 
marked  3,  for  a  view  of  Ely  ;  or  that  if  he  did,  the  engraver, 
who  wisely  conceals  his  name,  has  grossly  mistaken  it.  We 
know  that  the  author  had  never  any  pretensions  to  correct- 
ness of  detail  in  his  drawings,  but  he  commonly  produced  a 
tolerably  good  general  effect  of  the  object  he  wished  to 
represent. 

Some  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin's  fame  rests  on  his  ta* 
lents  as  a  designer  of  landscape  ;  but  had  this  publication 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  we  should  have  deemed  his  pencil 
perfectly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  not  merely  worthless,  but 
mischievous  ;  we  should  have  considered  his  pretensions  as 
an  artist,  as  unfounded  and .  impudent,  and  have  looked  with 
a  suspicious  eye  on  all  his  former  productions. 

As  it  is,  we  consider  the  blame  as  resting  with  the  editors, 
who  have  given  a  decided  proof  of  their  imbecihty,  and  of 
their  want  of  true  respect  for  the  character  of  their  departed 
friend.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  unkind  language,  and  such 
as  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  well-intentioned  people. — 
How  can  we  otherwise  expose  the  folly,  the  injustice,  of 
giving  to  the  public  any  undigested  remarks,  or  nameless  draw- 
ings, which  may  happen  to  be  found  in  the  portfolio  of  a 
deceased  author. 

On  concluding  the  last  paragraph,  we  looked  back  at  the 
three  title-pages,  for  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  engravings, 


*  The  figure  valgarly  knowu  by  the  name  of  the  Fighting  OUdiator. 
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possibly,  were  not  from  drawings  by  the  author  of  the  book. 
We  discovered,  with  some  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Gilpin's  name 
is  no  where  to  be  seen  as  the  designer,  and  have  therefore 
ventured  to  form  the  conclusion,  that  the  editors,  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  work,  had  employed 
some  artist  or  other  to  furnish  a  few  cheap  drawings  of  objects 
which  come  under  notice  in  the  course  of  these  tours.  The 
engravings  certainly  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  JNJr.  Gilpin  ; 
but  every  one  who  has  tried,  knows  how  easily  this  style  is 
imitated.  We  will  now  state  what  almost  amounts  to  a  con- 
firmation of  our  conjecture.* 

The.  are  two  views  of  Norwich  Castle,  one  together  with 
the  towti  is  taken  from  a  distance,  and  represents  the  castle  as 
a  quadrangular  building,  having  on  eadi  side  six  massive  pi- 
lasters, which  divide  it  into  seven  equal  compartments.  In 
the  plate  which  represents  the  object  on  a  larger  scale,  we 
observe  only  three  of  these  pilasters  on  each  side ;  and  an 
obvious  disagreement  in  the  proportions  of  the  whole.  From 
these  circumstances,  corroborated  by  many  others,  we  infer 
that  these  views  are  not  by  the  same  artist,  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  connected  the  more  distant 
prospect,  by  a  comparison  with  that  which  is  l)ettcr  defined. 

AJr.  Gilpin's  observations,  after  the  short  notice  of  the 
pictures  at  llaynham,  are  not  calculated  to  give  an  exalted 
idea  of  his  t^ste  for  painting,  or  at  least,  of  his  poetical 
feeling. 

*  If  I  were  about  to  furnish  a  gallery  from  pictures  now  in  my 
juemory,  I  should  cUoose  to  have  it  adorned  with  portraits.'ti'.39. 

This  remark  was  written  forty  years  ago  ;  and  we  are  more 
pnd  more  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  those  trustees,  who 
have  given  to  the  world,  what  the  author  had  probably  con- 
sidered as  the  effusions  of  immature  judgment,  and  would 
iiave  kept  from  its  knowledge. 

We  consider  his  remarks  on  the  pictures  in  ihe  Houghton 
collection  as  much  below  mediocrity,  often  undigested,  and 
contradictory.  We  will  only  notice  his  observations  on  that 
fine  picture,  so  well  known  from  the  excellent  engraving  by 
Bharpe,  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  by  Guido.  He  observes 
that '  the  colouring  is  exquisite ;   and  after  condemning  the 


*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  an  adveitisement,  annmmcing  the 
prints  to  be  from  oriprinal  tlrawings  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ;  ve  must  not  dispute  tlie 
truth  Qf  this  asseitioa  ;  and  our  surprize  is  gtily  iucreasp4  by  tliis  proof  of 
the  negligence  or  indifference  of  the  editors. 

f  The  content  shews  tliat  the  i^ut)tor  meaQS  of  portraits,  to  the  exclmm 
qF  hisipfipal  iubjtds, — I^, 
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calmness  of  the  disputants,  who,  according  to  his  opinion^ 
ought  to  liave  been  fierce  and  violent  in  their  controversy  on 
the  immaculate  conception,  he  proceeds — 

'  there  is  but  hftle  harmony  I  think  in  the  colouring,  which  is  but 
ill-atoned  for  by  its  brilliancy.  It  is  also  disgusfi/ig  to  see  so 
gieat  a  difference  between  the  carnations  of  the  two  principal 
figures/  &c. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  colouring  can  at  once  be  exqui- 
site, destitute  of  harmony,  and  disgusting ;  and  shall  with 
pleasure  pass  over  the  remainder  of  these  remarks  to  the  no- 
tice of  such  as  shew  the  excellencies  of  the  author's  style,  and 
the  felicity  of  his  picturesque  description.* 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  quoting  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  '  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  England.' 

*  Here  is  seen  what  may  well  be  called  an  inchantcd  cathedral. 
The  road  to  it  is  indeed  not  the  most  convenient.  You  are  let 
down  in  a  baslict,  through  an  opening  in  the  earth,  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty-feet.  But  this  gives  it  only  a  more  romantic 
air.  When  you  arrive  at  the  bottom,  you  find  yourself  in  a  most 
magnificent  structure.  For  what  purpose  designed,  or  by  what 
art  of  man  contrived,  and  thus  erected  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  you  arc  .at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  largest  cathedral  com- 
pared with  it  is  a  mole-hill  near  a  mountain.  Its  arched  roof  is 
formed  of  splendid  crystal  ;  and  is  supported  by  innumerable 
rows  of  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  rich  materials.  The 
pavement  glitters  like  glass.  Windows  it  can  have  none,  so  deep 
below  the  surface.  But  windows  are  unnecessary  :  it  is  illumined 
by  various  li^'hts  hung  up  among  the  pillars,  which  being  reflected 
from  bright  surfaces  in  every  direction,  are  multiplied  into  thou- 
sands. One  may  almost  speak  ef  them  in  the  language  of 
poetry. 

•     '    ■      ■"  From  the  arch'd  roof 
Pendant  by  subtil  magic,  mauj'  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  brazen  crescents,  fed 
With  naptha,  and  asphaltus  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky." 
'  In  some  parts  of  this  superb  edifice  the  ornaments  appear 
to  be  Gothic  ;  in  others,  Grecian  :  but  as  you  examine  it  nicely, 
you  find  it  cannot  exactly  be  reduced  to  the  rules  of  any  order. 
In  short,  it  appears  to  be  an  amazing  piece  of  perspective,  con- 
structed in  a  mode  of  architecture  wholly  its  own.     I  am  sorry 
to  descend  from  these  lofty  ideas  by  adding,  that  I  have  only 
been  describing  the  salt-pits  at  Northwich.'    p.  99. 


*  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  written,  after  the  remarks  on  the  Houghton 
collection,  the  author  gives  the  value  of  each  picture  as  it  was  marked  by 
the  Empress  of  Russia's  agents.  We  agree  witli  h'lm  that  this  appraisement 
does  not  evidence  much  veneration  for  the  real  merits  and  difficulties  of 
the  art. 
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Mr.  Gilpin  has  the  happy  faculty  of  writing  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  persuade  his  readers  that  they  perfectly  understand 
his  descriptions,  and  have  correct  ideas  of  each  particular 
castle,  mountain,  and  wood-scene,  with  which  he  endeavours 
to  make  them  acquainted.  Take  away  this,  and  you  will  rob 
his  works  of  their  most  engaging  quahty.  His  drawings  in  a 
similar  manner,  are  divested  of  every  thing  which  does  not 
contribute  to  a  simple  general  effect ;  but  much  of  likeness 
is  sacrificed  to  attain  this  purpose.  His  enthusiasm  in  every 
thing  relative  to  picturesque  scenery,  is  not  without  its  inte- 
rest, and  we  were  both  astonished  and  provoked  at  tracing 
him  up  almost  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  and  then — tracing 
him  down  again ;  and  finding  ourselves  fur  a  description  of 
the  prospect  from  its  apex,  referred  to  a  quotation  from  Pen- 
nant. We  do  not  know  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the 
aj/athy,  or  cowardice,  of  this  lover  of  landscape  scenery ; 
especially,  as  we  have  lately  read  of  a  very  young  lady's 
undertaking  and  accomplishing  this  enterprise,  with  no  other 
companion  than  a  hired  guide.* 

No  observation  of  the  author  has  afforded  ns  more  satis- 
faction than  that  on  the  approach  to  Henly ;  the  idea  has 
not,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty ;  but  it  is  just, 
and  well  applied. 

'The  first  view  of  Henly,  lying  among  folding  hills,  is  pic- 
turesque, and  the  approach  to  it  through  a  noble  vista  along  a 
valley  near  two  miles  in  length,  has,  from  its  regularity,  the 
beauty  at  least  of  propriety  to  recornmend  it.  The  tower  of  the 
church  fronts  the  vista ;  and  gives  still  further  intimation  that 
we  are  appi^oaching  a  town.  The  back-ground  is  composed  of 
woody  hills.  A  vista  of  this  kind  at  the  entrance  of  a  town,  is 
one  of  those  connecting  circumstances,  which  draws  (draw)  the 
eye  gradually  from  one  mode  of  object  to  another ;  and  prevents 
(prevent)  abruptness.  The  two  objects  united  here,  are  a  town 
and  a  country.  A  vista  partaking  both  of  the  regularity  of  the 
one  ;  and  of  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  other,  is  a  good  con- 
necting link,'  &c. 

We  think  this  second  division  of  the  work,  (the  Tour  through 
N.  Wales)  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book ; 
and  were  the  whole  unaccompanied  by  plates,  and  conse- 
quently sold  at  half  the  price,  we  should  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing  some  original,  and 
many  pleasing  observations.  As  it  is,  truth  obliges  us  re- 
luctantly to  declare,  that  except  to  those  who  wish  to  contri- 


•  Fragments  written  by  a  j-oung  lady,  (Miss  Smith,)  published  since  her 
death. 
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bute  their  charity  to  a  judicious  and  benevolent  estabUshment, 
without  the  ostentation  of  giving,  we  cannot  recommend  it 
as  a  cheap,  or  very  valuable  acquisition. 

A  few  grammatical  errors  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  hasty  composition,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  correcting  the  press,  will  not  considei'  this  as  an  impu- 
tation on  the  author's  general  accuracy  of  language ;  though 
they  will  reprobate  the  carelessness  of  the  editors. 

We  must  repeat  that  we  are  much  dissatisfied  with  these 
gentlemen ;  because  they  have  withheld  from  the  public  all 
information  of  the  intentions  of  the  author  in  respect  to  the 
manuscript,  and  have  forced  us  by  their  silence,  (connected 
with  other  circumstances,)  to  entertain,  what  they  will  deem, 
a  very  ungenerous  opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  embel- 
lishments. 


Art.  V. — Dangers  through  Life ;  or,  the  Victim  of  Seduc- 
tion. 3  vols.  By  Mrs.  Plunket,  (late  Miss  dunning.) 
London,  Ebcrs,  1810-     Price  ids. 

NO  species  of  publication  tends  so  much  as  the  general 
class  of  novels  to  vitiate  that  proper  taste  for  reading  which 
we  wish  every  young  person  to  acquire  and  to  retain.  The 
reading  of  novels  perverts  tlie  judgment,  and  alienates  the 
mind  from  those  occupations  to  which  females  would  do  well 
to  attend,  and  renders  every  instructive  book  dull  and  heavy, 
when  compared  with  the  romantic  love-tales  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  gorging  with  such  avidity.  Mrs.  Plunket  has 
distinguished  herself,  and  acquired  great  credit  by  this  kind 
of  writing  in  some  of  her  former  works,  and  it  would  have 
given  us  no  small  pleasure,  if  we  could  have  said  that  she 
had  added  to  that  credit  by  her  present  story. 

Mrs.  Plunket  tells  us  in  her  dedication,  that  her  simple  tale 
is  founded  on  truth,  and  that  it  may  nc^  be  useless  to  give  it 
to  the  world. — That  many  of  her  remarks  on  marriage,  and 
the  duties  incumbent  on  husband  and  wife,  are  very  just  and 
good,  we  are  most  willing  to  admit ;  yet,  we  must  own,  that 
this  simple  tale  of  Mrs.  Plunket,  appears  to  us  on  the  whole, 
more  likely  to  produce  mischief  than  to  promote  good.  Can 
Mrs.  Plunket  imagine,  that  a  tale  of  seduction,  in  which  the 
adultress  is  pictured  as  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  and  re- 
presented as  plunged  into  a  guilty  intrigue,  through  the  art 
of  a  disappointed  lover,  and  the  indifterence  of  a  gay  and 
depraved  husband,  can  prove  a  good  lesson  when  taken  up 
by. a  thoughtless  wife,  or  perused  with  a  heated  imagination  by 
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some  giddy  girl?  No,  Mrs.  Plunket ;  you,  who  have  moved  in 
the  highest  circles  of  fashion,  and  whose  experience  in  Hfe  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  are  so  extensive  and  almost 
unrivalled,  must  know  to  the  contrary. 

The  thoughtless  and  coquetish  wife,  who  fancies,  or  who 
really  feels  herself  slighted  by  her  husband,  will  take  no  moral 
iesson  from  the  fall  of  Lady  Warwick ;  but  we  fear  she  will 
be  apt  in  her  owji  mind  to  wish  to  retaliate  on  her  husband's 
indifference  and  infidehty  in  the  like  manner,  by  an  amour 
with  one  of  those  pests  of  society  and  disturbers  of  domestic 
peace,  whom  we  so  often  see  buzzing  their  disgusting  and 
baneful  flattery  in  the  ear  of  every  pretty  married  woman  on 
whom  they  can  prevail  to  listen  to  their  treacherous  voice. 

The  romantic  girl  who  pants  for  the  gay  scenes  and  the  pas- 
sionate lovers,  of  whom  she  reads  such  warm  descriptions,  will, 
we  fear,  pass  over  with  the  yawn  of  ennui,  the  wholesome 
advice  of  Mrs.  l>elmond,  contained  in  the  opening  of  the 
iirst  volume  for  the  perusal  of  the  rapturous  letters  of  the 
lover  and  the  guilty  wife;  nor  will  she  see  the  wickedness  of 
the  wife's  conduct  to  her  husband,  nor  her  cruelty  to  her 
children,  with  that  horror  which  she  ought  to  feel,  when  that 
wife  is  represented  so  amiable,  so  slighted  by  her  husband  and 
so  loved  by  her  paramour ;  w  ho  by  the  way  is  also  described  as 
vastly  good ;  a  husband  and  a  father,  who  quits  a  most  amiable 
and  dutiful  wife,  to  ruin  a  beautiful  woman,  and  destroy  the 
flomestic  peace  of  a  family.  Where,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
can  be  the  good  moral  of  this  story,  when  the  guilty  characters 
are  so  held  up  to  admiration? 

In  many  of  Mrs.  Plunket's  novels  there  is  an  easy  elegance 
of  fashionable  life  that  pervades  the  whole  very  pleasingly, 
and  shews  the  woman  of  sense  and  good  breeding  ;  but  this 
production  seems  hastily  written,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
elegance  of  language  or  beauty  of  sentiment ;  instead  of  which 
we  are  favoured  with  a  rhapsody,  and  with  hot  descriptions  of 
still  hotter  love,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression. 

This  novel  is  written  in  a  series  of  letters  ;  a  mode,  which, 
if  not  particularly  well  executed,  is  apt  from  the  repetition  of 
the  same  matter,  to  render  the  perusal  very  irksome ;  but  in 
this  work  of  Mrs.  Plunket  we  do  complain  of  this  very 
general  defect.  The  best  of  these  letters  are  from  Sir 
Frederick  Neville  to  Lord  Clermont.  The  latter  is  a  young 
nobleman,  who  is  made  the  dupe  of  the  Marquis  Belville,  i> 
dissipated  debauchee,  who  fixes  on  this  young  man  (who  is  re- 
presented as  naturally  amiable,  but  impelled  by  a  sensibility 
and  enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  madness),  as  an  instru- 
pient  to  ^ven^e  the  slight  he  has  experienced  by  a  repulse  from 
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Lady  Warwick.  Lady  W.  who  is  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
virtue,  and  every  estimable  qMaiity,  is  nnrried  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  but  is  after  a  time  totally  neglected  by  him,  owing 
to  his  love  for  horses,  dogs,  and  prostitutes.  After  regretting 
his  indifference  for  some  time,  and  conductuii;  herself  with 
great  decorum,  she  finds  that  she  cannot  reclaim  him,  and 
falls  into  that  common  error  of  seeking  in  dissipation  those 
pleasures  abroad  which  she  fancies  it  impossible  to  procure  at 
home.  She  has  wit  and  good  sense,  and  was  educated  in  tlie 
most  rigid  principles  of  honour  and  duty.  She  fimls  herself 
admired,  followed,  and  caressed;  but  determined  to  be  just 
to  her  husband  and  her  children,  she  wltlistands  every  temp- 
tation with  great  firmness,  till  my  Lord  Clermont  makes  his 
appearance,  l^rd  Clermont,  who  is  privately  married  to  a 
noble  Spanish  ladv,  falls  in  love  with  I^ady  Warwick,  and  my 
Lady  with  Lord  C  After  a  violent  bustle  about  virtue,  and 
violcHt  struggles,  and  storming  about  Almighty  love  on  both 
sides,  the  Lady  admits  what  is  called  a  platonic  affection. 
Here  Mrs.  Plunket  remarks,  though  the  same  thii^  has  been 
frequently  remarked  before.  '  How  imprudent  is  that 
woman,  who,  depending  on  the  strength  of  licr  own  heart  and 
principles,  admits  to  her  breast  the  delusions  of  pbtonic 
Jove.' 

In  looking  over  several  of  these  letters,  we  are  struck  with 
almost  a  conviction  that  they  are  a  translation,  or  at  least  a 
very  strict  imitation  from  the  French.  Does  Mrs.  Plunket 
suppose  the  Marquis  of  Relvill's  first  letter  can  add  to  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  either  sex  r  Is  it  at  all  English  i  no  I 
it  is  truly  French; — French  principles  and  French  depravi^ 
mark  the  wh(;)le  work.  Let  us  ask  Mrs.  Plunket  one  question, 
as  she  is  pleased  to  speak  of  the  morality  of  her  work:— 
What  mural  benefit  is  a  young  woman  of  iG  likely  to  derive 
from  the  answer  of  Lady  Warwick  to  the  Marquis  of 
Belville's  letter  \  His  letter  also  to  his  friend  Beaumont  in 
Spam  is  highly  immoral;  and  though  it  may  in  some  degree 
shew  the  man  of  fashion  qnd  dissipation,  we  think  that  it  does 
not  shew  the  English  nobleman.  As  Lady  Warwick  is  re- 
presented as  a  neglected  wife,  we  will  extract  a  part  which 
certainly  comes  very  home  to  those  sporting  husbands,  who 
neglect  their  wives  for  the  dog-kennel,  the  stable,  and  the 
race-ground. 

'  I  was  in  hopes  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  would  have  removed, 
in  some  degree,  the  idea  from  the  mind  of  his  lovely  wife  that 
she  was  become  so  totally  indifferent,  as,  fi"om  licr  conversation 
with  me,  I  discovered  she  thought  him ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  my 
dJeav  madam,  that^hen  he  did  come,  it  rather  must  have  added 
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to  the  mortification  she  before  felt,  than  have  diminished  from  it. 
It  was  past  five  when  his  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  door.  He 
saluted  his  wife  politely,  welcomed  me  to  the  house,  but  did  not 
appear  in  the  best  humour,  for  we  soon  found  out  he  had  met 
with  a  disappomtment.  The  truth  is,  he  had  lost  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money;  but  that  did  not  give  him,  he  told  us, 
half  the  uneasiness  as  he  had  received  from  the  reflection  that 
his  favourite  horse,  Invincible,  should  be  beat  hollow.  However, 
as  he  had  not  seen  Lady  Warwick  so  long,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
polite  as  to  dine  at  home,  though  he  assured  us  he  had  a  thou- 
sand »hings  to  do,  and  persons  to  meet  at  the  club. 

'  Lady  Warwick  appeared  very  happy  ;  asked  him  a  number 
of  questions  respecting  his  journey,  and  told  him  all  the  little 
events  which  had  passed  during  his  absence,  with  a  degree  of 
vivacity  and  good  liumour  which  ought  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  husband. 

'  When  the  dessert  came  on  the  table,  she,  said — *  But,  my 
dearest  Sir  Charles,  you  have  not  yet  seen  your  sweet  boys!' — 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  nurse  to  bring  them  to  the 
dining-room. 

'  And  do  you  hear,  Thomas?*  added  Sir  Charles ;  'bring 
that  little  puppy,  that  was  sent  me  yesterday  by  Davenport.  It 
is  the  best  bred  thing,  Cecilia,  that  ever  joined  a  pack.' 

'  He  seemed,  however,  vastly  pleased  with  his  lovely  children, 
gave  them  two  or  three  affectionate  kisses,  and  stuffed  them  with 
fruit ;  but,  being  soon  sent  to  their  nursery,  and  Davenport's 
present  introduced  by  the  servant,  he  kissed  and  slobbered  the 
dirty  animal  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  fell  fast  asleep  on  the 
couch,  with  the  dirty  brute  in  his  arms,  leaving  his  lovely  wife 
and  myself  to  contemplate  the  pleasure  of  a  conjugal  state,  or 
to  reflect  how  it  was  possible  that  the  same  person  could  have 
been  the  most  passionate  of  lovers,  who  was  now  become  the 
most  indifferent  of  husbands.  Cecilia  seemed  Hlnortified,  and 
ready  to  burst  into  tears  ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  enraged,  but  was 
determined  not  to  give  her  the  additional  mortification  of  knowing 
I  observed  the  reason  she  had  to  lament  her  fate.  While  we 
were  thus  unpleasantly  situated,  his  brother  George  came  to  our 
relief.  *'  My  dear  Cecilia,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  you  will  not 
disturb  the  slumber  of  that  sleeping  beauty  on  my  account; 
let  him  doze  on  ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  lies  smother- 
ing in  his  arms  there,  and  he  is  stifling  with  affection ;  it  is  not 
surely  one  of  the  boys  ?' 

'  No,'  replies  Lady  Warwick,  *  it  is  a  puppy.  Sir  Charles  says, 
of  the  finest  breed  imaginable.' — *  Upon  my  word,  he  has  lately 
become  the  most  extraordinary  dupe  to  dogs  and  horses  I  ever 
met,'  said  the  good-humoured  George  ;  '  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  jockey-club  is  not,  when  put  together, 
equal  to  his.  In  a  short  time  he  will,  I  suppose,  give  up  all  his 
acquaintance  except  grooms  or  jockeys.'  At  the  close  of  this 
observation,  in  which  Sir  Charles  bore  a  part  with  the  music  of 
his  nose,  coffee  was  brought  in  j  and  soon  after  he  awoke. 
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'  What,  George  here  !'  said  he. — *  I  hope  you  are  not  un- 
well, brother  ?  I  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen  you  sleep 
after  dinner.' 

'  Only  fatigued,'  continued  Sir  Charles;  *  'tis  inconceivable 
what  a  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  I  have  passed  through 
within  these  last  six  weeks.  What  with  the  regiment,  the  races, 
private  matches,  trials  among  my  own  horses — then  joining  our 
hunt,  which  drinks  very  freely,  with  several  intermediate  visits, 
where  we  have  had  exceeding  hard  bouts,  I  have  scarce  bad 
one  regular  night's  rest  since  I  saw  you.' 

'  I  rejoice  then',  said  his  kind-hearted  brother,  *  that  you  are 
returned  to  your  own  peaceful  home.' 

*  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  indulge  myself  for  a  few  days; 
but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  to-morrow  by  four 
o'clock,  as  I  have  a  young  filly  in  training,  at  Newmarket,  that, 
with  proper  training,  will  win  the  whole  world.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  absent ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  renew  these 
journies  every  fortnight,  for  some  time.' 

*  While  he  was  uttering  these  words,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  tea-table,  his  head  reclined  somewhat  to  the  right 
.shoulder,  his  lips  closed,  but  pouted  out  as  far  as  he  could  stretch 

.  them,  his  forehead  knit,  and  his  eye-brows  lowering. 

*  Surely,  my  dear,'  said  Cecilia,  '  you  do  not  think  of  leaving 
me  again  so  soon  ?' 

*  But  he  was  too  intent  upon  the  important  business  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  Newmarket,  to  hear  any  voice  but  that  of  a 
groom,  who,  at  the  moment,  requested  to  know  if  the  puppy  was 
to  be  led  to  Newmarket,  by  one  of  the  boys  that  was  to  set  ofl" 
in  the  morning  ? 

*  No,'  says  he,  '  it  is  too  young  to  travel  in  that  way  ;  its  life 
too  valuable  to  be  risked.  No,  it  shall  go  with  me  in  the  chaise  ; 
and  here,  Tom,  do  you  know  what  mare  the  bay  filly  was 
out  of?' 

*  Black  IVKll,'  says  Tom. 

*  Nobody,'  says  Sir  Charles,  *  ^U  have  any  horses  to  run 
against  me  soon — I  shall  have  the  best  steed  (stud)  in  England.* 

'  Then  you  '11  win  every  thing,  your  honour,'  says  Tom. 

*  True,  Tom ;  I  shall  beat  the  whole  world  out  of  the  course.' — 
And  then  he  returned  into  his  brown  study. 

'  Tom  left  the  room,  Mr.  Warwick  looked  grieved,  Cecilia 
angry;  and  this  scene  continued  till  my  Lord  started  up  on  a 
sudden,  rung  the  bell,  ordered  his  carriage  at  eleven,  and  in- 
formed us  he  was  sorry  he  was  under  an  absolute  promise  to  meet 
Lord  L — ,  at  White's.  He  then  retired  to  take  off  his  boots, 
and  Warwick  asked  Cecilia  why  she  did  not  use  her  influence 
over  him  to  staj  at  home  ? 

*  Oh,  my  good  brother !'  said  Cecilia,  *  that  influence  is  all 
gone ;  however  wild  and  dissipated  you  and  the  world  think  me, 
I  can  truely  say  I  have  ever  made  his  will  the  rule  of  my  conduct ; 
and  when  I  discovered  that  he  chose  to  be  governed  by  his  owa 
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will  alone,  I  determined  never  to  interpose  any  wish  of  mine ; 
indeed,  I  have  ever  been  as  happy  in  consuUing'  his  inclinations, 
as  I  should  liave  been  had  I  continued  mistress  of  my  own  ;  and, 
before  you  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  I  may  venture  to  declare,  gay  as 
I  appear,  the  only  anxiety  which  I  have  laboured  to  keep  from 
the  world,  has  been  that,  of  late,  I  could  not  discover  his  in- 
clinations, or  his  wish.  He  is  grown  so  indillerent  to  me,  that 
every  endeavour  of  mine  meets  with  coldness  and  neglect.  This 
immerited  contempt  stings  me  to  the  soul ;  and  who  can  wonder 
that  I  fly  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  forget  myself?' 

'  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  dear  madam,  we  saw  no  more  of  Sir 
Cliarles  for  that  night ;  Cecilia  pressed  me  to  accompany  her  to 
a  supper  party,  at  Mrs.  Danvers' ;  and,  as  I  thought  she  had  met 
disappointments  enough  for  one  day,  I  consented.  Lady  Darn- 
ley,  Lord  Clermont,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bclville  were  there ; 
the  former  appears  a  sensible,  pleasant,  and  is,  I  fear,  a  dan- 
gerous young  man,  far  superior  to  the  butterflies  of  the  day. 
1'he  Marquis  and  his  sister  you  know  my  opinion  of,  therefore 
I  need  not  expatiate  on  them. 

'  We  returned  to  Grosvenor-square  early,  and  the  next 
morning  we  heard  Sir  Charles  was  set  off  for  Newmarket. 
Cecilia  said  to  me,  the  next  morning, — 'Good  heavens !  my  dear 
Fanny,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange  alteration  in 
Sir  Charles  towards  me  ? — that  the  same  man,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  should  differ  more  from  himself  than  one  man  does^ 
from  another? — Tell  me,  my  dear,  am  I  grown  so  old,  and 
those  charms,  in  praise  of  which  this  man,  whose  understanding 
is  now  scarce  better  than  a  jockey's,  was  eloquent,  so  mightily 
changed  from  what  they  Avere,  that  he  should  thus  endeavour 
to  remove  every  particle  of  affection  I  may  still  feel  for  him  ? 
However,  thank  heaven,  his  cold  indifi'erence  shall  never  more 
torment  me,  if  I  can  judge  my  heart  j  and,  for  the  future,  I 
will  be  as  cold  as  himself. 

'  I  endeavoured  to  reason  on  this  point,  and  to  open  her  eye?, 
if  possible,  to  the  danger  of  her  situation;  young,  lovely,  as  she 
is — hurt  at  the  conduct  of  him  who  ought  to  be  her  pilot  on  the 
dangerous  sea  of  life,  and  who,  for  the  present,  had  unthink- 
ingly abandoned  her  to  steer  through  it  without  his  protecting 
aid ; — she  appeared  more  sensibly  affected  by  my  conversation 
than  I  expected,  and  promised  me  she  would  be  particularly  on 
her  guard,  that  no  levity  on  her  part  should  balance  his 
indifference. 

*  I  have  now,  my  dear  aunt,  given  you  every  particular. 
How  happy  I  should  have  been  had  my  communications  beejx 
more  agreeable.  To-morrow  I  return  to  the  Lodge;  'Mr.  Fitzroy 
cannot,  he  writes  word,  give  me  a  further  leave  of  absence. 
Indeed  1  long,  short  as  has  been  my  absence,  again  to  see  him 
and  my  babes. — Adieu,  my  dearest  madam  ! — Being  most 
affectionately  yours,  T.  Fitzroy.' 
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However  mortifying  such  conduct  must  be  to  a  wife,  we 
must  own  that  our  old  fashioned  ideas  of  the  duties  attached 
to  a  wife  and  a  mother,  leave  no  excuse  for  her  infidehty. 
Because  she  has  an  iudifterent  husband  is  it  right  that  she 
should  rush  into  dissipation  ?  If  her  husband  is  unfaithful, 
does  it  follow  that  she  is  to  retaliate  in  the  same  gross  way, 
and  heap  disgrace  and  affliction  on  herself,  her  cliildren,  and 
her  friends  ?  We  have  had  too  many  of  these  tales  in  fashion- 
able life,  and  they  have  done  more  mischief  and  led  to  more 
misery  than  Mrs.  Plunket  or  any  other  writer  of  the  school 
of  Madam  Genlis  or  Cottin  can  ever  do  away.  If  we  can 
pick  out  any  thing  that  looks  like  virtue,  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  Ijimena,  the  wife  of  Lord  Clermont,  who 
abandons  her  to  gratify  a  guilty  and  gross  passion  for  Lady 
Warwick,  the  motber  of  three  children.  What  little  appears 
of  Ismena's  character  is  well  drawn;  but  it  is  not  new,  and 
savours  much,  as  we  said  before,  of  a  translatiofi.  Before 
we  bid  Mrs.  Plunket  adieu,  we  must  inform  her  that  we  are 
not  only  disappointed  with  her  present  performance  (knowing 
her  talents),  but  sorry  that  she  should  so  lar  mistake  the 
proper  way  of  promoting  the  morals  of  the  age,  as  to  suppose 
that  a  tale  of  seduction,  written  in  the  style  of  Dangers  through 
Life,  could  be  likely  to  hold  up  a  useful  lesson  to  the  young 
wife,  the  unexperienced  girl,  or  young  man  who  has  just  com- 
incnced  his  fashionable  career.  When  we  meet  Mrs, 
Plunket  again,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  as  the  author  of  a  less 
exceptionable  publication. 

^^^^^'— ^™^™^^'— ■^^^^^^■^■»— *— — li'i^W— ^— — — M^— — ^J^— — ^ 
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Art.  VL — The  History  of  the  Helvetic  Republics.  By 
Francis  Hare  Naylor,  Esq.  London,  Mawman,  l80y, 
4  vols.  8vo.  IL  lO's. 

THE  history  of  a  people,  who  after  having  for  ages  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  constant  exertions  of  arbitrai7 
authority,  established  on  a  firm  foundation  the  edifice  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights,  cannot  fail  of  exciting  considerable 
interest  at  a  period  when  despotism  encompassed  with  my- 
riads of  satellites,  preceded  by  every  instrument  of  terror,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  arts  of  seductioti,  is  making  such  ra- 
pid strides  towards  universal  empire.  The  Swiss  have  always 
claimed  our  admiration — they  now  deserve  our  compassion  : 
that  heart  must  indeed  be  callous  which  can  read  their  ro- 
mantic deeds  in  the  cause  of  freedom  without  shedding  the 
tear  of  pity  over  their  present  wretched  aud  we  fear  hopeless 
situation. 
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The  subject  is  new  and  inviting.  We  need  scarcely  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Pianta's  work  was  by  no  means  calcnlated  to 
fill  up  the  chasm.  M  r.  Hare  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  and  has,  in  general,  done  justice 
to  his  task.  He  has  handled  his  subject  with  judgement,  and 
does  not  detain  and  fatigue  his  reader,  by  a  long  and  tedious 
detail  of  unnecessary  particulars.  We  must  however,  once  for 
all,  caution  him  against  the  frequency  and  length  of  his  digres- 
sions. Though  they  tend  considerably  to  enliven  the  pros- 
pect, and  cheer  the  progress  of  the  reader,  by  combining 
views  of  general  polity,  and  illustrations  of  contemporary 
manners  w  ith  the  less  interesting  detail  of  municipal  occur- 
rences, they  indisputably  break  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
*  Non  erat  his  locus.'  We  particularly  allude  to  the  ac- 
count of  Italian  painting,  and  poetry,  at  the  end  of  the  33d 
chapter. 

The  author's  criticism  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
of  Tasso,  may  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  correctness, 
but  they  possess  no  very  intimate  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  the  history.  The  style  is  animated  and 
flowing.  There  are  many  passages  which  will  be  read  again, 
and  again,  with  encreased  satisfaction;  but  Mr.  Hare  has 
sometimes  frittered  away  the  dignity  of  his  descriptions  by 
a  partial  or  affected  fondness  for  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  sometimes  weakened  the  intenseness  of  his  meaning  by 
an  accumulation  of  superfluous  epithets.  The  description  of 
William  Tell,  shooting  the  arrow  at  his  son,  page  25 1 ,  vol. 
I ;  and  of  a  nocturnal  meeting  between  a  lover  and  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  Castle  of  Rotzberg,  page  258,  are  particularly 
jiable  to  the  former  of  these  objections.  An  attentive  reader 
of  these  volumes  will  easily  furnish  himself  with  examples 
of  the  latter.  But  these  are  only  subordinate  defects  in  a 
work  which  undoubtedly  possesses  great  merit,  and  is  entitled 
to  much  praise.  We  will  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  succinct  account  of  its  contents.  We  must  however,  pre- 
mise that  Mr.  Hare's  principles,  both  political  and  religious, 
are  candid,  sound,  and  liberal.  His  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  and  morality,  is  uniform  and  vigorous ;  his  zeal  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  his  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tion, are  every  where  conspicuous.  The  cant  of  fanaticism  is 
censured  with  manly  firmness;  whilst  he  loses  no  opportunity 
of  inculcating  the  advantages,  and  exhibiting  the  beneficent 
effects  of  sober  and  rational  Christianity.  After  having  taken 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  original  situation  of  Helvetia,  Mr.  Hare 
draws,  in  his  first  chapter,  the  slender  thread  of  authentic 
story  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  appearance  of  Charle- 
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magne  on  the  political  horizon;  but  as  the  most  flagitious  ini- 
quity, and  the  grossest  vice  are  more  than  usually  nauseous 
when  depicted  in  the  person  of  a  Gundibald,  a  Gundicar,  or  a 
Gundewick,  we  will  hasten  to  introduce  the  character  he  has 
drawn  of  that  great  prince  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  means,  by  which  Charles  was 
delivered  from  a  troublesome  competitor,  they  were  obliterated 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  institutions,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex- 
ploits. History  indeed,  produces  scarcely  any  character  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  son  of  Pepin,  so  \vell  known  by 
the  honourable  and  appropriate  appellation  of  Charlemagne. 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  his  designs,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  conquests,  the  variety  of  his  establishments,  or  the 
sigacity  of  liis  measures,  whether  we  consider  him  under  the 
splendid  character  of  a  conqueror,  or  behold  him  providing  for 
the  future  happiness  of  his  subjects  by  correcting  abuses,  and 
instituting  laws,  we  shall  not,  I  think,  hesitate  to  assign  to  him 
a  very  distinguished  place  among  those  extraordinary  personages, 
whom  nature  sometimes  produces  for  the  improvement  and  civi- 
lization of  an  unenlightened  age.* 

The  actions  and  principles  of  this  extraordinary  man,  have  of 
late  engaged  a  more  than  usual  attention  from  the  real  or  fancied 
similarity  which  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist,  between  Charles 
and  Napoleon.  We  confess  we  think  the  parallel  unjust  and  lia- 
ble to  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  objections  which  usually 
are  the  desert  of  antithetical  comparisons.  They  are  both  con- 
querors. They  are  both  legislators,  neither  was  very  regard- 
tul  of  the  means,  provided  he  gained  his  end.  The  profound 
policy  of  the  one,  and  the  savage  sagacity  of  the  other,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  education 
they  experienced,  but  the  same  features  more  or  less  diversified 
by  originality  of  genius,  or  versatility  of  talent,  may  be  traced 
in  Tamerlane,  Theoderic,  and  a  hundred  more  who  have 
been  dignified  by  the  flattery  of  their  subjects,  the  vanity  of 
their  historians,  or  the  voice  of  posterity,  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Great.  Our  passions  are  too  deeply  engaged  to  judge 
Buonaparte  with  impartiality ;  our  evidence  too  scanty  to  dis- 
criminate Charles  with  accuracy.  We  beg  pardon  for  this 
digression.  The  three  succeeding  chapters  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  literature,  of  government,  and  of  society, 
with  the  progress  of  superstition,  and  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  papal  power ;  with  the  receding  limits  of  imperial 
prerogative,  and  the  development  of  the  feudal  system,  with 
the  overbearing  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  people,  with  many  of  the  wearers  of  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, and  with  all  the  successive  changes  of  masters,  which 
Crit.  Rkv.  Vol.  19,  Jpril,  IS  10.  C  c 
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Helvetia  experienced  froin  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  ceu- 
tiify,  from  the  succession  of  Charles  to  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolphus.  And  here  the  regular  narrative  begins.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  account  of  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Austria.     Vol.  I.  page  206.  . 

*  The  name  of  Rodolph  is  so  justly  celebrated  in  modern 
story,  as  the  most  distinguished  personage  in  an  age,  when  man- 
kind began  to  throw  aside  the  shackles  of  barbarism,  and  to  feel 
themselves  capable  of  something  better  than  the  toils  of  pedan- 
try or  of  war,  that  curiosity  dwells  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on 
the  annals  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  stature  considerably  above 
the  common  standard,  though  his  form  was  by  no  means  ath- 
letic;  his  features,  strong  and  masculine,  gave  an  occasional  air 
ofsi.ernness  to  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  se- 
verity of  temjier,  not  natural  to  his  character.  But  no  sooner 
did  he  enter  warmly  into  a  debate  than  they  gradually  softened, 
and  by  their  animation  and  affability  efiiiced  every  unfavourable 
impression.  His  conversation  was  lively,  familiar,  and  amusing, 
even  amidst  the  most  important  occupations.  Plain  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  he  was  the  declared  enemy  of  luxury, 
and  endeavoured,  by  his  own  example,  to  check  the  ostentation 
and  expensiveness  which  begari  already  to  find  their  way  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  great.  When  in  the  field,  his  way  of  life 
scarcely  differed  from  that  of  the  meanest  soldier.  He  ate  of 
the  same  homely  viands;  he  reposed  upon  the  same  bed  of 
«traw.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  his'  love  of  simplicity,  that  he 
has  been  found  sitting  before  his  tent,  patching  his  tattered  doub- 
let, while  he  issued^  orders  to  surrounding  generals,  and  secured 
victory  by  a  well-planned  attack.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  entirely  in  camps;  and  we  have  already  seen  him  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  liberty  against  the  outrages  of  the  great.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  his  conduct  has  exposed  him  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  impolicy ;  and  he  is  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the 
elevation  of  a  fabric  which  rose  in  the  sequel  to  so  enormous  a 
height.  Yet,  if  we  could  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  all  histo- 
rical information,  and  forgetting  the  eventful  revolutions 
-  which  five  centaries  have  produced  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
could  identify  those  views  which  experience  and  reflection  (the 
sure  guides  of  human  conduct)  appear  to  have  suggested  to  the 
count  of  Hapsburg,  we  should  perhaps  discover  sufficient  rea- 
son to  consider  his  actions  in  a  different  light.^ 

With  his  son  Albert  commenced  the  glorious  struggle,  in 
which  the  Swiss  were  so  long  engaged.  Exasperated  at  their 
refusal  to  submit  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  Austrian  pro- 
tection, Albert  prepared  to  enforce  his  equitable  demands, 
and  constrain  them  to  accept  the  boon  they  persisted  so  per- 
tinaciously in  refusing.     Gessler  and  Handeuberg  were,  the 
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original  instrnments  his  bumauity  selected  for  that  honour- 
able service,  and  their  temper  seems  to  have  been  well  suited 
to  the  task  they  had  to  perform.  Such  princes  will  never  fail 
to  find  such  servants.  They  are  the  growth  of  evfery  country, 
and  happily  for  mankind,  they  generally  outdo  the  business 
they  arc -sent  on.  The  precise  boundaries  of  obedience  aud 
resistance  cannot  be  distinctly  delineated  ;  but  there  are  politi- 
cal, oifences,  which  at  once  preclude  the  necessity  of  specula- 
tive justiticatiou,  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  people, 
and  which  never  call  them  forth  in  vain.  Such  were  the  wrongs 
which  roused  the  ii>l>abitauts  of  the  forest  cantons,  such  the 
sparks  which  kindled  the  purest  flume  that  ever  burnt  on  the 
altar  of  free4oui. 

'  Sacred  be  the  nam«'of  himi  who  firsi  dare<d  to  cherish  th« 
noble  project  of  liberating  his  country  from  her  ign^ninious 
bondage!  Staufacher  was  tliat' hero.  In  sileiiCi*  he  contem- 
plated the  degraded  state  to;  which  his  nation  was  reduced. 
He  brooded  over  \\w-  wrongs  in  secret.  He  meditated 
upon  tlie  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  felt  from  inward 
Conviction,  that  maji  was  not  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  slave 
of  despotism.  Having  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  rational  form,  be 
has^tencd  tocommun''  •  >  ti-^m  to  his  friend  Walter  Hurst.  At 
hishouse  he'mct  Ar  lelchthal,  who  had  taken   refuge 

therefrom  tlie  pursua.->  ui  i-iuidenberg. '  Misfortune  is  the  pa- 
rent of  confidence.  Theybo^h  suffered  in  the  same  cause,  and 
tl."  ^  ■(!  each  other's  arms  with  all  the  attachtnent  of  men 
c  I ly  the  «tron2[est  of  ties,  the  lox'e  of  freedom.     Having 

dt  '       .^(.rs  of  the  ent.  id 

th  •  l^reak  the  fV'  ,-^ 

or  1- 

SL  _  _         of 

jji'  le  pursuit  of  liberty.     It  was  Ln^retore  laid  down  as 

a  J  'lial  pruiciplc  of  their  union,  that  liiqy  should  in  no  case 

separate  l;om  the  Germanic  empire^  nor  refuse  to  their  feudal 
lords,  ( .I-  i"<ia>.tlf;il  <,i-  sf  iiiT;\r,  those  services  which,  by  theyr 
barbai  lund  to  perform.     Having  finally 

ehgasi-'.  '"  v— ■.  n<r  i!n,  iji\,i>. wildest  secrecy,  aild  agreed. that  nb 
partial  atrenipts  should  be  risked  till  the  mine  was  ready  to  be 
sprung,  they  appoitrieAa  pl^ce  whei-e  they  might  assemble^  with 
af  few  cUosen  friend?*;  to  c«incert  the  prepanitions  necessary'for  a 
general  insurrection ;  aiwl'took  leave  of  each  other,  n.ir  With  thfe 
'suspicious  jealousy  of  men  hurried  by  iuteresteH.  rnotu'esMnto  a 
factioujj  opposition,  but  w*th  thai  honest  confidence  which  is  the 
result  of  oonbciousinlegrit(y,  and  the  characteristic  of  truly  pa- 
triot hearts.  t  ;      >  i      .  >.  t' 

'  To  pr«)pap:ate  the  electric  flame  among  a  people,  whose  wishes 
were  in  pe<feet  unison  with  their  own,  required  not  the  arts  of 
persuasion.     The  founders  of  Helvetic  liberty  discovered  an  ar- 

Cc2 
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detvt  partisan  in  every  person  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  im- 
portant project. 

*  *  On  the  17th  of  November^  1307  (the  day  fixed  for  their 
meeting)  each  of  them  appeared  at  the  appointed  spot,  attended 
by  ten  chosen  companions.  This  nocturnal  assembly  was  held 
in  the  field  of  Rutli,  a  retired  meadow  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Lucerne,  exactly  on  the  confines  between  Uri  and  Schweitz.* 

The  Burgundian  war,  the  most  memorable  of  all  the 
struggles  in  which  the  Swiss  were  engaged  as  principals,  and 
the  most  productive  of  important  results  to  posterity,  is  de- 
tailed in  the  twentieth  chapter  with  considerable  spirit. 

The  temerity  of  Charles  is  calculated  to  attract  our  notice 
even  at  this  distance,  and  perhaps  his  connection  with  an  Eng- 
lish monarch  of  no  mean  ability,  tended  to  raise  the  interest 
we  naturally  feel  in  the  eventful  history  of  his  life.  Had  his 
conquest  of  Switzerland  proved  successful,  what  his  ulterior 
prf^jects  might  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  we 
may  indulge  in  conjecturing,  that  a  strong  and  efficient  barrier 
might  have  been  raised  between  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretensions  of  Austria  on  the  other ; 
and  much  of  the  blood  which  has  been  wantonly  shed,  and 
most  of  the  treasure  which  has  been  lavishly  squandered  in 
the  long  and  doubtful  contest  between  those  powerful  rivals, 
might  have  been  eventually  spared.  Charles  did  not,  however, 
unite  prudence  of  execution  to  originality  of  design ;  he 
wanted  that  calm  composure  of  mind,  that  serenity  of  intel- 
lect which  constitutes  the  first  an^  leading  feature  in  the  true 
portrait  of  heroism.  Hurried  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent 
from  one  undertaking  to  another,  he  omitted,  or  was  incapable 
of  ascertaining  the  means  most  conducive  to  liis  purpose. 
Possessing  the  bravery  of  a  grenadier  rather  than  the  skill  of 
a  general,  he  risked  the  safety  of  his  person  without  providing 
for  the  security  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  uniting  the  ferocity  of  a 
despot  with  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  he  began  by  alienat- 
ing by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  those  whom  he  was  preparing 
to  subjugate  by  bis  army. 

Granson,  Marat,  and  Nancy,  destroyed  for  ever  the  repu- 
tation which  whole  years  had  been  employed  in  rearing,  and 
have  taught  mankind  the  impracticability  of  enslaving  a  people 
determined  to  be  free. 

Lewis  XI.  is  next  brought  before  his  rieader,  and  his  cha- 
racter may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  criterion  of  Mr.  Hare's  best 
manner.     We  shall  therefore  insert  it  entire. 

'  The  artful  policy  of  Lewis  XL  produced  such  important 
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changes  in  the  government  of  France,  and  eventually  in  the  si- 
tuation of  modern  Europe,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  curious  interett 
to  investigate  the  transactions  of  his  memorable  reign.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  historian,  *'  Lewis  was  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  a  tyrant."  In  whatever  period  he  lived,  it  is  probable 
that  his  administration  would  have  been  characterized  by  syste- 
matical attempts  to  increase  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
to  annihilate  the  rights  of  the  people.  Endowed  with  a  deep 
and  penetrating  genius,  he  was  most  sagacious  in  discerning  his 
real  interests,  and  most  indefatigable  in  pursuing  them.  Neither 
difficulties  nor  dangers  could  arrest  his  course.  To  a  temper, 
alike  cunning  and  severe,  he  united  the  most  perfect  disregard 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind;  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
every  tie, by  which  ambition,  when  ennobled  by  a  sense  of  honour, 
is  of  necessity  restrained.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  seems  to  have  traced  out  a  well-digested  plan,  from  which  he 
never  deviated.  Callous  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  the  frailties  of  love,  he  had  no  earthly  induce- 
ment to  turn  aside  from  the  crooked  path  of  deceit.  With  a 
jealous  eye  he  beheld  the  power  o^the  great  nobility,  and  secretly 
resolved  to  destroy  those  dangerous  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  by  the  justice  of  former  sovereigns  as  the  reward  of 
meritorious  services,  or  wrung,  from  their  weakness,  by  successful 
rebellion.  To  degrade  that  illustrious  order  was  the  leading 
object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  he  might  accomplish  it  with 
greater  facility,  he  selected  men  from  the  lowest  stations,  whom 
he  raised  to  most  distinguished  offices  of  confidence  and  au- 
thority. Not  satisfied  however  with  shutting  out  the  nobles 
from  those  dignities  and  employments  to  which  exalted  birth 
had  hitherto  given  an  exclusive  title,  and  driving  them  from  a 
court  where  they  were  no  longer  able  to  appear  with  appro- 
priate splendor,  he  proceeded  to  despoil  them  of  every  preroga- 
tive to  which  the  enjoyment  of  ages  had  given  them  a  kind 
of  prescriptive  clainj,  and  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  his  com- 
monest subjects. 

'  Such  treatment  was  not  to  be  endured  by  men  of  lofty  spi- 
rits, accustomed  to  consider  the  favours  of  royalty  as  belonging 
of  right  to  themselves.  In  repulsion  of  the  indignity  they  took 
up  arms.  This  was  precisely  what  the  despot  wished,  as  it 
opened  an  ample  field  for  confiscation  and  torture.  Persons  of 
the  most  illustrious  descent  were  now  brought  before  tribunals, 
from  whose  jurisdiction  rank  had  hitherto  been  e.xempt,  and  were 
condemned  to  punishments  of  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious 
description.  Thus  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  their  feudal  lords  with  veneration  and  awe,  were 
led  gradually  to  feel  an  abated  respect,  when  they  beheld  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  land  flowing  beneath  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  saw  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom  immured  in 
dungeons,  or  exposed  in  iron  cages  to  public  derision. 

*Tbc  king  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  haughty  spirit  of 
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bis  victims  to  imagine  that  they  would  bear  with  patience  sucli_ 
a  reverse  of  fortune.  A  general  combination  might  have  proved 
fatal  te  his  projects;  but  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  their 
insulated  opposition.  It  was  therefore  his  constant  study  by  in- 
sinuations and  artifices,  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  animosities 
which  had  long  divided  the  feudal  nobility,  and  which  were  in- 
deed the  necessary  consequences  of  that  barbarous  system ;  and 
in  the  conduct  of  this  insidious  undertaking",  he  displayed  that 
unqualified  contempt  of  truth  and  honour,  which  has  rendered 
his  name  proverbially  odious  to  posterity.' 

The  haughty  and  stubborn  genius  of  Julius,  and  the  mild 
and  refined  elegance  of  Leo,  are  so  forcibly  contrasted  in  the 
mind  of  every  reader  of  reflection,  with  the  present  degenerate 
hihabitants  of  Italy,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
moral  and  physical  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  change.  A 
nearer  insight  will  however  convince  us  that  they  were  only 
wonderful  phenomena  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  and 
that  the  generality  of  their  fellow-citizens  possessed  all  that 
fertility  in  hitrigue,  that  fcmriness  for  du[)licity,  and  that  in- 
capacity fbr  decisive  exertion,  which  are  characteristic  of  thbir 
descendants.  That  tlie  petty  and  almost  riisignilicant  princi- 
palities into  which  Italy  was  divided,  tended  greatly  to  cramp 
the  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  by  narrowing  their  field  of  ex- 
ertion, we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  we  must,  protest 
against  the  sweeping  <;:onclusions,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when 
we. reflect  that  heroes  bled  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  where 
pilgrims  now  bend  with  humility  at  the  shrine  of  superstition. 
The  original  progress  and  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
reformation,  is  detailed  in  the  fourth  volume  at  considerable 
length. 

'  It  was  neither  (page  181)  as  Mr.  Hare  expresses  it,  to  the 
bold  invectives  of  Luther,  to  the  insinuating  eloquence  of  Me- 
lancthon,  nor  to  the  rigid  a;id  gloomy  genius  of  Calvin,  that  the 
success  of  the  reformatiqn  ought  solely  to  be  ascribed.  It  was 
the  simony,  the  profligacy,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Vatican^  that 
undermined  the  stately  fabric  of  superstition,  and  sapped  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  had  rested  for  ages.  With  an  eye  of 
envy  and  indignation,  enlightened  wisdom  beheld  the  profusion 
of  the  monastic  orders,  so  contrary  to  their  own  professions,  and 
to  the  benignant  views  of  their  founders.  Humanity  revolted  at 
the  barbarous  executions,  which  were  daily  ordered  by  the  in- 
quisition, whose  leading  object  was  to  silence  the  voice  of  reason, 
t^at  it  might  safely  tyrannise  over  the  opinion,  continually  feed- 
ing the  god  ipf  charity  with  a  copious  efltusion  of  human  blood. 
Various  other  causes  combined  to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformecs  unbounded  popularity.    Since  Italy  had  become  the 
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theatre  of  war,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  better  acquaintcrl 
with  tlie  internal  mechanism  of  the  pontifical  government.  Till 
now,  they  had  viewed  the  stupendous  machine  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance. But  the  fascinating  charm  had  dissolved  under  closer 
inspection,  and  the  gigantic  monster,  displayed  in  its  real  form, 
presentid  to  the  astonished  spectator  a  disgusting  compound 
of  pride,  ambition,  fraud,  avarice,  and  hypbcrisy.  Nor  was  this 
important  discovery  exclusively  confined  to  those  who  made  it. 
The  invention  of  printing  soon  spread  their  complaints  and  in- 
vectives througl^ut  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe,  tearing 
away  the  magical  veil  which  ha4  so  long  shrouded  tlie  mysteries 
of  Rome. 

'  The  prevailing  cry  of  Christendom  was  in  favour  of  a  reform. 
The  councils  of  Constance,  B41e,  and  Pisa,  called  loudly  for  the 
correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses;  but  the  attempt  was  too  re- 
pugnant to  the  interests  of  the  higher  clergy,  to  be  suflfercd  to 
proceed.  It  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the 
reformation  arose  from  the  preconcerted  scheme  of  improvement; 
or  that  it  was  the  work  of  philosophers  deliberately  examining 
the  errors  and  disorders  which  had  gradually  crept  into  the 
christian  ch\^rch,  and  endeavouring  to  correct  them  by  salutary 
institutions.  Although  the  boldest  champion  that  ever  wielded 
the  pen  of  controversy,  tuther,  when  first  he  ventured  to  censure 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  entertained  no  idea  of  the  lengths  to 
which,  in  the  heat  of  polemical  disputation,  he  was  subsequently 
hurried;  and  in  all  probability,  would  at  that  time  have  regarded 
many  tenets  as  heretical,  which  he  afterwards  inculcated  with 
so  much  fervour  and  effect.' 

Though  the  temporal  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the 
secularization  of  the  convents,  and  consequent  appropriation  of 
monastic  property,  might  induce  many  individually  to  adopt 
and  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  the  true 
reason  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity,  with  which  tenets  so 
different  from  those  which  were  hitherto  received,  spread  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  rests  on  very  different  grounds  ;  and  we 
need  no  oracular  declaration  to  discover  it  in  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  in  the  flagrant  profligacy  of  its  ministers,  in  the 
gross  extension  of  clerical  prerogative,  and  in  the  union  radi- 
cally growing  more  intimate,  and  consequently  more  powerful 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation  on  sanctioned  and 
legalized  authority.  These  arguments  are  more  cogent  and 
better  adapted  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude. 

Mr.  Hare  has  very  properly  con<:luded  his  history  before 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  That  ground 
is  still  too  slippery  to  be  trod  with  safety. 

'  But  it  is  time  to  pause.    To  attempt  a  desdription  of  the 
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tremendous  scenes  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  Switzerland, 
would  lead  to  discussions,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  at  the 
present  moment  with  any  rational  hopes  of  success.  Every 
passion  which  agitates  the  human  heart,  is  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  contest  for  the  most  temperate  mind  to  command  its  mo- 
deration. The  French  revolution,  impartially  examined  under 
all  its  bearings,  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous,  and  certainly  to 
the  present  generation,  the  most  awful  event  that  has  evepbeen 
accomplished  by  the  crimes,  the  follies,  or  the  courage  of  man. 
To  investigate  a  subject  so  complicated  in  its  means,  and  so 
comprehensire  in  its  results,  belongs  to  the  future  historian. 
Should  it  be  his  painful  duty  to  commemorate  the  farther  vic- 
tories of  despotism,  may  providence  in  mercy  so  deaden  his  feel- 
ings, that  he  may  execute  the  degrading  task  with  sensations 
far  different  to  mine.  But  if  the  fall  of  tyranny  be  his  theme, 
may  he  possess  sensibility  and  genius  to  do  it  ample  justice,  and 
taste  the  pure  delight,  excited  in  every  generous  bosom  by  the 
spectacle  of  returning  justice,  and  by  the  virtuous  triumphs  of 
insulted  freedom.  To  us  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years 
appear  to  be  a  magical  illusion,  in  which  ghosts  and  demons  pass 
in  quick  succession  before  the  eyes,leaving  no  impression  on  the 
troubled  mind  but  those  of  amazement,  of  horror,  and  of  de- 
spair.* 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  any  longer  by  making  ge- 
neral comments  of  our  own,  but  we  hope  the  specimens  we 
have  given  will  induce  them  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  the 
work  itself. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  two  first  volumes 
have  '  second  edition'  added  to  their  title  page;  and  we  re- 
collect that  Mr.  Hare  published  them  in  1801.  They  are, 
however,  so  entirely  changed,  the  additions  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  improvements  so  considerable,  that  were  it  not  for  that 
circumstance,  we  should  have  scarcely  recognised  our  old  ac- 
quaintance. ^ 


Art.  VII. — Observations  on  the  Criminal  Lazo  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  relates  to  capital  Punishments,  and  on  t/ie 
Mode  in  which  it  is  administered.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.     Cadell,  1810,  Sro.^p.  76,  pr.  Ss. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  "  the  substance  of  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  February,  1810, 
on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills  to  repeal  ihe  acts  of  10 
andllW.  S,  12  Ann.  and  24  G.  2.  which  make  the  crimes 
of  Stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  of  the  value  of  5s,,  or 
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in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river, 
property  oi   the  value  of  40s.  capital  felonies." 

Our  observations  on  Mr.  Montagu's  book,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  C.  R.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  this 
pamphlet  fell  into  our  hands.  It  gives  us  no  common  degree 
of  pleasure  to  find  that  the  opposition  which,  in  the  course  of 
those  observations,  we  made  to  Dr.  Paley's  Theory  respecting 
the  penal  administration  of  this  country,  are  amply  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who,  in  the  refu- 
tation of  that  theory,  pursuing  in  most  respects  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  with  ourselves,  has  sifted  every  separate 
sentence,  every  distmct  assertion,  with  that  logical  force  and 
perspicuity  of  argument,  of  which  truth  alone  can  withstand 
the  scrutiny,  and  only  prejudice  or  envy  disown  the  triumph. 

In  addition  to,  and  as  corroborative  of,  our  former  argu- 
ments, we  shall  now  only  transcribe  the  following  passage,  the 
force  of  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  thing  that  cau 
possibly  be  alledged  m  favour  of  the  desired  reform. 

*  There    is  still  another  view  which   may  be   taken  of  this 
subject,  and  which  is  perhaps  more  important  than  those  which 
have  been  already  considered.     Tl)e  sole  object  of  human  punish-/ 
ments,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  previ-ntion   of  crimes  ;  and  to  this 
end,  tliey  operate  princpally  by  the  terror  of  example.     In  the 
present  sy»tein,  however,  the  benefit  of  example  is  entirely  lost, 
foi  the  real  cause   of  the  convict's  execution  is  not  declared  iu 
his  stntep.ce,  nor  is  it  '\\\  any  other  mode  published  to  the  world. 
A  man  is  publicly  put  to  death.     All  that  is  told  to  the  spectators 
of  this  tragedy,  and  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  hear  or  who 
read  of  it,  is,  that  he  stole  a   sheep,  or  five   shillings  worth  of 
goods  privately  in  a  shop,  or  that   he  pilfered  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  from  his  employer  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  they 
are  left  in  total  ignorance  thai  the  criminal  produced  upon  his 
trial  peijured  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi,  or  some  other  defence, 
and  that  it  is  for  that  aggravation   of  his  crime  that  he  suffers 
death.     The  example  cannot  operate  to  prevent  subornation  of 
witnesses  to  establish  a  false  defence,  for  it  is  not  known  to  any 
\  but  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  that  such  was  the  offender's 
crime ;    neither  can  it  operate  to   prevent  sheep-stealing,    or 
privately  stealing  in   a  shop,  or  larceny   in   a  dwelling-house; 
because  it  is  notorious,  that  these  are  offences  for  which,  if  attended 
with   no  aggravating  circumstances,  death  is    not  in  practice 
inflicted.     Nothing  more  is  learned  from  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  than  that  a  man  has  lost  his  life  because  he  has  done 
that  which,   by  a  law  not  generally  executed,  is  made  capital, 
and  because  some  unknown  circumstance  or  other  existed,  either 
in  the  crime  itself,  or  in  the  past  life  of  the  criminal,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  tried  him,  rendered  him  a  fit  object 
to  be  singled  out  for  punishment.    Surely  if  this  system  is  to 
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be  persevered  in,  the  judge  should  be  require^d  in  a  formal 
sentence  to  declare  why  Heath  is  inflicted,  that  the  sufferings 
and  the  privations  of  the,  individual  mi<;ht  be  rendered  useful  to 
society  in  deterring  others  from  acting  us  he  has  done,  and 
drawing  on  themselves  a  similar  doom.  The  judge  would  un- 
doubtedly be  required  to  do  this,  if  the  discretion  which  he  ex- 
ercises in  point  of  fact,  were  expressly  confided  to  him  by  law. 
But  unfortunately,  as  the  law  stands,  he  is  supposed  not  to  select 
for  capital  punishment,  but  to  determine  to  whom  mercy  shall  be 
extended  ;  although  these  objects  of  mercy,  as  compared  with 
those  who  suffer,  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one,  ^  Were 
recorded  reasons  to  be  required  of  the  judge,  it  will  be  said,  they 
must  be  his  reasons  for  extending  mercy,  which  is  his  act,  not  his 
reasons  for  inflicting  punishment,  which  is  the  act  of  the  law  ; 
an  additional  proof  of  the  mischief  which  results  from  leaving 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  law  so  much  at  variance.'  p.  25. 

To  advert  for  one  moment  to  the  particular  subject  of  the 
bills  now  pending,  let  us  ask,  who  can  dignify  by  the  name  of 
law  two  or  three  statutes  which  in  prHctice  are  so  nearly  re- 
duced to  a  dead  letter,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years,  out  of  1872  persons  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial/ 
charged  with  the  crimes  whieh  are  by  those  statutes  made 
subject  to  capital  punishment,  one  only  has  been  executed? 
But  an  advantage  has  been  t^ken  of  this  position,  by  the 
enemies  to  reform,  to  which  it  cannot  justly  be  applied. 
Why  disturb,  say  they,  an  established  system,  which  is  proved 
to  exist  onl}^  in  theory,  and  from  the  abolition  of  which, 
therefore,  no  good  can  be  expected  to  result? 

'  Although,"  replies  Sir  S.  Romilly,  '*  these  laws  are  not  exe- 
cuted, and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  exist  only  in  theory,  they 
are  attended  with  many,  most  serious  practical  consequences. 
Among  these,  it  is  not  the  least  important,  that  they  form  a  kind 
of  standard  of  cruelty,  to  justify  every  harsh  and  excessive  exercise 
of  authority.  Upon  all  such  occasions,  these  unexecuted  laws 
are  appealed  to  as  if  they  were  in  daily  execution.  Complain 
of  the  very  severe  punishments  which  prevail  in  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  you  are  told  that  the  oflences  which  are  so  chastised, 
would  by  the  municipal  law  be  punished  with  death.  When  not 
long  since  a  governor  of  one  of  the  West  India  islands  was  ac- 
cused of  having  ordered  that  a  young  woman  should  be  tortured, 
his  counsel  said  in  his  defence,  that  the  woman  had  been  gwilty 
of  a  theft,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  this  country  her  life  would  have 
been  forfeited.  When,  in  the  framing  new  laws,  it  is  proposed  to 
appoint  for  a  very  slight  transgression  a  very  severe  pwiishment ; 
the  argument  always  urged  in  support  of  it  is,  that  actions,  not 
much  more  criminal,  are  by  the  already  existing  law  punished 
with  death.  So  in  the  exercise  of  that  large  discretion  which  is 
left  to  the  judges,  the  state  bf  the  law  affords  a  justification  for 
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severities,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  justified.  When  for  an 
ofFence,  \^hich  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  turpitude,  the 
punishment  of  transportation  for  life  is  inflicted,  a  man  who  only 
compared  the  crime  with  the  punishment,  would  be  struck  with 
its  extraordinary  severity  ;  but  he  finds,  upon  inquiry,  that  all 
that  mass  of  human  sutftring  which  is  comprised  in  the  sentence, 
passes  by  the  names  of  tenderness  and  mercy,  because  death  is 
affixed  to  the  crime  by  a  law  scarcely  ever  executed,  and,  as  some 
persons  imagine,  never  intended  to  be  executed. 

*  For  the  honour  of  our  national  character  (the*  honourable 
mover  thus  concludes  his  doquewt  appeal),  for  the  prevention  of 
crinY!=s — for  the  nnaintenance  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
laws,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice — and  for  the  sake  of 
preservitifi.  the  sanctity  of  qatlis,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  these 
statutes  should  be  repealed." 


Art.  VIII. — Latin  Prosody  madeeasy,  by  J.  Carei/,  LL.D. 
Private  Teacher  of  Classics,  French,  and  Short-hand  ;  a 
new  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  London,  Longman 
&,  Co.  1808,  Si'o.  pp.  407. 

THIS  work  has  been  a  long  time  before  the  public,  who, 
by  calling  for  a  second  edition,  seem  to  have  testified  their 
approval.  As  this  criterion,  however,  does  not  equally  hold 
good  with  school  books,  as  it  may  with  other  publications; 
since  in  the  fonner  a  few  individuals,  who  are  engaged  in 
education,  and  may  conceive  a  work  useful,  have  it  in  their 
power  very  soon  to  dispose  of  an  ordinary  edition  ;  we  have 
conceived  it  our  duty,  however  late,  to  notice  the  book. 

To  us  it  a[)pears  that  this  work,  though  containing  much 
useful  matter,  is  too  dilated  for  its  purpose;  this  has  been 
partly  efiected  by  the  redundancy  of  the  examples  quoted, 
and  by  frequent  notes,  many  of  which  go  farther  into  me- 
trical criticism  than  is  necessary  for  the  young  student.  The 
prosody  in  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  runs  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  is  undoubtedly  too  concise.  This  conciseness, 
however,  renders  it  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  repetition,  an 
advantage  which  is  not  attainable  in  the  present  attempt;  for 
though  the  tuithor  has  thrown  the  general  rules  of  prosody 
into  a  species  of  verse,  that  rivals  the  harmony  of  the  first 
parts  of  our  Latin  grammar,  }-et  these  verses,  which  are 
placed  at  the  heads  of  the  sections,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  such  masses  of  explanation  and  illustration,  that  the 
stttdent  will  find  much  difficulty  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
limbs  of  this  grammalical  poet. — If,  however,  this  work  is 
intended,  not  as  ah  elementary  one  ooly,  but  a  book  of  re- 
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ference,  in  which  all  the  observations  which  a  tutor  would 
make  to  his  pupil,  while  instructing  him  in  this  portion  of 
classical  learning,  are  carefully  recorded,  we  shall  tind  many 
omissions.  We  will  observe  a  few  of  the  most  common, 
for  the  commoner  they  may  be,  the  more  necessary  they  are 
for  the  pupil  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  if  this  book  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  necessity  of  oral  explanation,  a 
method  which  we  prefer,  they  should  not  have  been  neglected. 

In  the  figure  Synalephe,  the  author  has  neglected  to  warn 
his  pupils  against  eliding  the  final  vowels  in  words  of  one 
syllable ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  contrary.  Every 
school -boy  recollects  the  words  *  Me,  Me,  adsum  Qui  feci.' 
Virg.  iEn.  In  which  case  the  hurry  of  the  speaker  is  such  as 
to  render  the  verse  even  ungrammatical ;  but  there  rarely 
occurs  an  instance  of  this  elision,  which  we  cannot  trace  to  a 
similar  reason.  Dr.  Carey  has  omitted  the  observation  that 
the  pentameter  verse  should  never  end  in  a  noun  adjective, 
which  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  possessives  mens, 
tuus,  and  suus.  Ovid,  who  is  in  some  instances  a  slovenly 
writer,  seems  to  have  been  very  cautious  in  this  respect;  nor 
can  we  agree  with  the  author  that  a  word  of  four  syllables 
stands  well  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  pentameter,  though  the 
usage  is  admissible,  especially  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
with  which  words  the  Roman  poets  took  greater,  liberties  than 
in  any  others.  In  the  Greek  pentameter  the  difference  is  great, 
as  in  that  language  even  a  trissyllable  at  the  end  of  the  line  is 
by  no  means  offensive  to  the  ear.  Dr.  C.  thought  it  probably 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  though  the  last  syllable  of  every 
verse  is  justly  accounted  common,  yet  that  the  custom  of 
endnig  verses  with  short  vowels,  if  it  recurs  at  all  frequently,  is 
very  objectionable  indeed,  more  so  perhaps  in  the  pentameter 
verse,  and  in  the  four  verses  which  we  call  the  Alcaic  stanza, 
than  in  any  others.  In  his  rules  indeed  for  the  formation  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza.  Dr.  C.  has  been  rather  negligent ;  for  we  do 
not  conceive  that  Horace  was  by  any  means  indifferent  to  the 
quantity  of  the  first  feet  of  the  lines,  whether  they  were 
spondees  or  iambics;  as  in  the  best  and  most  laboured  odes, 
the  latter  bear  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  former,  and  are 
indeed  very  rarely  admitted,  particularly  in  the  third  hue  of 
the  stanza ;  nor  can  we  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
chance,  for  the  more  important  the  subject,  and  the  more 
beautiful  the  odes  are,  the  greater  is  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  these  rules. 

In  that  noble  ode  in  the  third  book,  beginning  with  the 
words 

*  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.'    Od.  3.  lib,  3. 
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which  consists  of  seventy-two  lines,  there  are  only  two  lines 
which  begin  with  iambic  feet,  and  only  one  which  ends  in  a 
short  vowel.  In  the  fourth  ode  of  the  third  book,  which  is 
still  longer  tluin  llie  preceding  one,  there  is  only  one  line 
which  begins  with  the  iambic,  and  only  one  which  terminates 
in  a  short  vowel. — In  the  sixth  ode  of  the  third  book,  tlie 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same,  the  fourth  ode  of  the  fourth  book, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  the  same,  we  do  not  meet  with  a  single 
initial  iambic,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  four 
odes  in  Horace,  on  which  more  attention  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed,  or  which  extend  to  a  greater  number  of  lines. 
Most  of  these  common  pjace  rules  would  probably  be  antici- 
pated by  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  a  public  school;  but  as  this  work 
takes  so  wide  a  view  of  the  subject,  tliey  might  be  inserted 
without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  by  merely  omitting 
some  of  the  examples. 

The  analysis  of  the  hexameter    is    correctly  drawn,  and 
may  perhaps  be  amusing,  by  exhibiting  the  varieties  of  which 
that  verse  admits  ;  of  its  utility  we  have  our  doubts ;   for  we 
conceive,  that  unless  where  the  ear  is  very  deficient  indeed, 
the  coesura  will  fall  into  proper  situations  a^  well  by  accident 
as  by  rule ;  the  words  themselves,  which  the  subject  obliges 
the  poet  to  adopt,  are  so  various  in  length,  quantity,  &,c.  that 
it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  but  what  the  lines  will  of  them- 
selves acquire  a  difference  of  formation ;  and  the  commonest 
observation  will  teach  the  pupil  how  seldom  distinct  words  can 
stand  as  distinct  feet   in  the  first  parts  of  the  verse,    without 
destroying  all  idea  of  versification,  even  though  the  line  be 
metrically  correct.     Perhaps  the    most  useful  part  of   this 
volume  is  the  table  which  ascertains  the  quantities  of  syllables 
in  the  declensions  and  conjugations   of  the  verbs  and  sub- 
stantives.    This  was  a  great  desideratum  in  prosody,  as  it  was 
one  of  those  omissions  in  the  Eton  grammar  which  was  not 
remedied  by  applying  to  the  '■  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.'    The 
account  of  the  Horatian  metres  will  likewise  be  found  of  use 
to  the  boy  in  the  higher  departments  of  a  school,  or  to  the 
university  student.     With  respett  to   the  initials  S.  P.  S.  C. 
and  S.  T.  we  think  with  our  author,  that  the  addition  of  a 
third  consonant,  as  in  the  word  '  scribo^*  can  make  no  sort 
of  diflference  in  the  quantity   of  the  concluding  vowel  of  the 
preceding  word.   There  are  certainly  so  many  instances  where 
vowels  thus  situated  are  considered  short,  and  so  many,  where 
•  they  are  made  long,  that  Dr.  C.  seems  fully  warranted  in  de- 
scribing all  vowels  thus  circumstanced,  as  common  in  respect 
to  their  quantity.     We  nevertheless  think  that  the  pupil  is  to 
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be  guarded  against  placing  short  vowels  in  such  situalions,  as 
the  lines 

'  Est  in  qua  nostri  litte/a  scripla  memor/     Ov.  Ep.  5.26, 

and 

,  *  Occ\i\ta  spolia,  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos/     Juv. 

sound  equally  inharoionious  and  harsh  to  a  classical  ear.  On 
the  vvhole  we  conceive  that  if  Dr.  Carey,  instead  of  enlarging 
a  future  edition,  will  compress  it  into  an  appendix  to  our  old 
Latii>  prosodia,  by  retaining  the  most  useful  portions,  namely, 
those  which  are  not  noticed  in  that  very  concise  compendium, 
his  book  will  become  very  useful.  At  present  it  contains  many 
clear  and  appropriate  rules,  but  they  are  spread  over  too  large 
a  surface,  and  the  work  is  more  of  use  to  the  tutor,  who  wishes 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  explanation,  than  to  the  pupil, 
■who  may  learn  most  of  1^^  leading  rules  of  prosody  by  a 
shorter  process. 

We  likewise  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  our  author 
against  the  illicit  practice  of  publishing  his  professional  adver- 
tisements on  the  back  of  his  title-page ;  fpr  though  it  is,  njQ 
doubt,  a  desirable  thing  for  the  public  to  know,  where  *  adults' 
may  learn  classics,  French,  Prosody,  and  short-hand,  perhaps 
Vi'ashing  and  combing  included,, for  two  guinea^,  yet  we  can-  ^ 
not  admit  of  a  practice,  which  though  it  may  possibly  bestow 
an  additional  value  on  a  literary  work,  by  handing  down  to 
posterity  tjie  facilities,  with  which  learning  may  be  acquired  - 
in  the  present  day  ;  yet,  has  at  the  same  time  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  revenue  of  the  country. 


Art.  IX. — An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Corps 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  from  the  Time  of  its  For- 
mation in  Bohemia  to  its  Embarkation  for  England, 
London,  Stockdale,  1810,  pp.51. 

THE  Duke  of  Brunswick,  during  the  last  conflict  between 
France  and  Austria,  concluded  a  convention  at  Vienna,  by 
which  he  was  to  raise  a  corps  of  2000  men  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. With  this  small  force  the  Duke,  in  conjunction  with 
an  Austrian  detachment,  maintained  a  sort  of  desultory  war  in 
Saxony,  till  he  received  intelligence  of  the  armistice  which 
had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Austria.  This  event 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which  the  Duke  had  conceived  of 
exciting  in  Germany  a  general  spirit  of   resistance  to  the 
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French.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  the  Duke 
very  gallantly  determined  with  his  small  band  of  warriors, 
who  were  willing  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  change  of  fortune, 
to  fight  his  way  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  embark  for  this  country. 
In  this  attempt  he  had  to  encounter  the  numerous  obstacles, 
which  were  opposed  by  treachery  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a 
vigilant  and  enterprising  enemy  on  the  oth^r.  Before  the 
Duke  be^an  his  march,  he  informs  us  that  he  called  his 
officers  together,  and  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : 

'  Acknowledging  their  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  tlieir  country, and  Iwstowing  just  praibe  on;  their  con- 
duct, he  observed  to  them,  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  principal  object  of  the  tbrmation  of  their  corps  that  of  ope- 
rating in  th«  north  of  Germany:  that  there  was  sonf»€  ground 
to  hope  for  the  diseinbarkatio»»  of  English  troops  in  that  quarter, 
and  that  perhaps  ihey  might  calculate  upon  the  co-operation 
of  tile  inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  that  this  was  the  be<t,  and  per- 
haps at  present  the  only  mode  of  serving  the  Austrian  army  and 
promoting  the  common  cause.  lit:  acknttwiedged  tlie  difficulty 
of  the  march,  and  tlie  obstacles  which  an  active  enemy  would 
throw  in  their  way;  hut,  confiding  in  their  principles  of  honour 
and  in  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  co<intryi  he  did  not  doubt 
that  they  would  cheer&illy  pursue  th«  path  whicii  he  pointed  out 
to  them.         ..;._■■    ^   ■:•..  ..1    •»•..*>;'  "     '..',;■■;■,.:!        ■  -.  , 

'  What  was  the  astonishhien^'of -the  duke  on  receiving  answers 
directly  the  reverse  of  these  ji*t  expectations  !  AH  the  officers  of 
cavalry  (with  the  exception  bt' ten  of  the  youngest)'  immediately 
quilted  him,  and  their  conduct  was  the  more  unjjardonable,  as 
they  attempted,  through  the  medium  of  the  subaltern  officers, 
to  reduce  the  hussars.  The  duke,  however,  without  appearing  to 
notice  this,  set  the  troops  in  motion,  the  officers  remaioin"-  be- 
hind, and  alter  two  hours  march  he  halted  the  troops,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  reaf^on  of  the  officers'  departure,  mJide 
promotions  ofsome  inferior  officers,  and  dismissed  those  soldiers 
who  dcbired  to  return.  Substituting-  in  the  room  of  the  latter 
300  recruits,  who  followed  the  corps,  and  whom  he  immediately 
put  into  uniform,  the  duke  thus  possessed  the  certainty  of  being 
surroumkd  by  a  corps,, entirely  attached  to  his  cause.'' 

•  VVhcD  the  duke  arrivedat  Halberstadt,  he  fcwmd' the  gatel 
shut,  and  the  town  in  tbk  ppssession  of  the  fiffli  Westphalian 
regimeut  of  infantry,  which  linaaunted  to  nearly  3000  men. 
The  duke  not  willing  to  luave  fench  a  force  in  his  rear,  imme- 
diately, gavq  orders  for  the  attack. 

*  The  Harsleben  gate  was  forqed  with  howitzers  ;  the  second 
gate  was  broken  open  with  hatchets,  &c.;  and  the  third,  for 
want  of  tueU  and  implemefUs,  was  set  fire  to,  and  burned  off  its 
hinges,  ^ 
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*  It  was  a  most  difficult  and  sanguinary  task  to  get  possession 
of  the  entrances  to  the  city ;  the  enemy  had  done  every  thin^  in 
his  power  to  cause  delay  by  throwing  impedinnenls  in  our  way  ; 
the  massy  iron-bound  gates  were  barricaded  with  strong  beams, 
and  the  vaulted  passages  filled  with  loaded  dung-carts,  and  other 
obstructions,  all  of  which  were  to  be  cleared  and  carried  out 
piecemeal  under  a  constant  fire  of  small  arms.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  our  bravest  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
performance  of  this  service,  without  our  being  able  to  do  the 
least  injury  to  the  enemy,  who  were  placed  in  security  behind 
the  brickwork. 

'  After  gaining  admittance  into  the  city,  much  still  remained 
to  be  done  ;  the  enemy,  who  had  made  a  most  obstinate  and  un- 
expected resistance,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  annoyed  us  by  a  most  galling  fire  from 
the  windows.  The  resolution  and  courage  of  our  soldiers  how- 
ever at  length  overcame  every  opposition  ;  rushing  forwards  into 
the  streets  and  exclaiming — ''  Long  live  our  brave  duke  !" — 
"  Long  live  the  black  Jagers  \"  they  broke  into  the  houses,  and 
put  the  enemies  they  found  concealed  within  to  the  bayonet. 
House  after  house  and  street  after  street  were  obliged  to  be 
separately  stormed  and  conquered.  The  principal  street,  with 
a  garrison  of  about  400  men,  maintained  itself  the  longest ;  the 
taking  of  this  street  cost  many  Brunswicker*  their  lives,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  it  capitulated. 

*  The  result  of  the  battle  was  most  brilliant  ;  the  commander 
of  the  fifth  Westphalian  regiment  of  infantry.  Colonel  Count 
Wellingerode,*  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  the  remaining 
part  of  his  officers,  and  about  160O  men.' 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1809>  the  duke  passed  through  Bruns- 
wick, which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  several  centuries  ; 
and  which  he  now  quitted  with  those  sensations  of  regret, 
which  must  be  experienced  by  him,  who  is  compelled  by  some 
severe  stroke  of  adverse  fortune  to  abandon  his  home,  his 
patrimony,  and  the  works  of  his  ancestors.     After  leaving 


*  Colonel  Count  Wellingerode,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  navy,  named 
Mayronnet,  brought  Jerome  Buonaparte  from  America,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance became  bis  bosom  friend.  Jerome  afterwards  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  German  Count,  and  appointed  him  Marichal  du  Pa/ais,  Sfc.  As 
the  possession  of  this  person  was  of  great  consequence  to  us  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  particularly  for  the  security  of  several  brave  officers  belonging 
to  our  corps,  who  were  obliged  to  be  left  liehind  in  Germany  on  account  of 
their  wounds,  he  was  therefore  brought  with  us  to  England,  and  now  resides 
in  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  The  other  officers  who  had  been  taken  at 
Leipzig,  Halberstadt,  Hanover,  &c.  amounting  to  about  150  in  number, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  (in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  conveying  of  prisoners)  after  having  bound  themselves  in 
writing,  upon  their  word  of  honour,  not  to  serve  against  the  duke  or  hi> 
allies  till  exchanged. 
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Brunswick^  the  duke  was  in  imminenl  danger  of  being  over- 
powered by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  reachinj^  the  Weser,  where  he  en)  barked  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force.  He  landed  at  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  14th  of  August ;  and  was,  no  doubt,  happy  to  set  his 
foot  on  the  land,  which  has  so  often  given  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion to  the  fugitive  princes  of  the  continent.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  tiie  particular  merits  of  the  present  duke  of 
Brunswick,  but  as  an  unfortunate  individual,  whom  the  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte  had  doomed  to  destruction,  and  who  is  inti- 
mately allied  to  the  present  royal  family,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  experience  tliat  gcjicrous  sympathy,  which  huma- 
nity in  general  indulges,  and  which  the  humanity  of  English- 
men in  particular  cherishes,  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
great. 


Art.  X. — Travels  of  the  Duke  de  Chatelct,  in  Portugal: 
comprehending  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Co/o- 
7iies  ;  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon ;  the  Marquis  de  Pombal, 
and  the  Court.  The  Manuscript,  revised,  corrected,  and 
ejdarged,  uith  Notes,  on  the  present  State  of  the  King' 
dom,  and  Colonies  of  Portugal.  By  J.  FR.  Bourgoingf 
late  Minister  Plenipotentiary/  from  the  French  Republic, 
in  Spain,  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  Author 
of  the  Modern  State  'of  Spain.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  John  Joseph  Stockdale.  Illustrated  zcith  a 
Map  of  Portugal,  and  Fiew  of  the  Bay  of  Lisbon. 
London,  Stockdale,   1809.     Q.vols.Qvo. 

THE  duke  de  Chatelet  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  May,  1777; 
he  had  embarked  at  Falmouth,  and  taken  his  passage  by  sea. 
The  duke  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal. The  author,  who  is  not  sparing  of  his  strictures  upon 
our  countrymen,  says,  that  it  was  the  English  nation,  *  the 
real  sovereign  of  Portugal,  which  had  been  crowned  in  the 
person  of  the  queen.' 

The  author  calls  the  climate  'extremely  salubrious.'  The 
country  according  to  him,  is  '  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  though  the  English  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Portuguese  to  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  the  produce  of  their  soil  is  inadequate  to  their  sub- 
sistence.' We  do  not  believe  that  the  English  ever  took  any 
pains  to  establish  this  opinion  in  Portugal ;  or  that  their  com- 
mercial interest,  by  the  sense  of  which  all  Englishmen  are 
supposed  to  be  so  imperiously  governed,  would  have  ever  led 
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them  to  make  the  attempt.  The  interest  of  this  country  was, 
and  isj  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
ture, and  the  consequent' extension  of  the  industry  of  Por- 
tugal. The  more  industrious  those  nations  are  with  whom 
we  are  connected  by  commercial  ties,  the  larger  quantities  of 
our  manufactures  are  they  likely  to  demand.  In  private 
life,  one  man's  good  is  too  often  thouj^ht  to  be  another  man's 
bane  ;  and  a  similar  prejudice  is  cherished  with  respect  to 
the  relative  circumstances  of  nations.  But,  rightly  considered, 
the  highest  degree  of  commercial  opulence,  which  one  country 
can  attain,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  that  of  their 
neighbours,  except  where  the  bad  passions  interpose  to  engen- 
der wars  and  prevent  an  amicable  intercourse.  But,  where 
the  relations  of  amity  are  preserved,  and  a  good  correspondence 
maintained,  the  prosperity  of  the  rich  state  must  operate  as 
a  stimuKint  in  the  industry  of  the  poor.  And  the  advantages 
are  mutual ;  for  the  more  the  sum  of  industry  becomes  in- 
creased in  a  poor  state,  the  more  exchangeable  values  will 
they  acquire,  by  which  to  procure  the  manufactures  of  the 
rich.  The  intercourse  of  this  country  with  Portugal  would 
have  been  more  advantageous,  if  her  agriculture  had  been 
more  flourishing  and  her  industry  more  intense.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true,  according  to  the  assertion  of  this  ci-devant 
duke  de  Chatelet,  or  of  M.  Bourgoing,  his  editor,  that  the 
English  had  any  latent  interest  in  impeding  the  culture  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  French  writers  in  general,  represent 
this  country  as  enriching  herself  by  impoverishing  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  only  a  moment's  calm  reflection  can  be  necessary 
to  dissipate  the  malevolent  assertion ;  for  the  commerce  of 
a  rich  country  cannot  but  operate  as  an  incitement  to  the  in- 
dustry of  a  poor. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  account  which  the  duke  gives 
of  the  religion  of  the  Portuguese,  which  does  not  appear,  from 
more  recent  accounts,  to  have  experienced  any  improvement, 
since  his  grace  was  in  that  country.  The  irruption  of  the  French, 
and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English, 
will  probably  leave  the  religion  of  the  people  where  it  was 
before.  As  far  indeed  as  example  goes,  the  example  of  sol- 
diers can  never  be  supposed  very  likely  to  make  any  acces- 
sions to  the  stock  of  moral  worth  in  any  region  of  the  globe. 

•  The  Portuguese,'  says  the  duke  de  Chatelet,  *  carry  supersti- 
tion to  a  greater  length  than  any  other  nation.  They  place  in>- 
phcit  confidence  in  their  saints ;  and  though  sfeveral  worthy 
patriarchs  have  abolished  most  of  the  mummeries,  begotten  by 
ignorance,  the  Portuguese  character  has  prevailed.  It  reconciles 
the  monstrous  alliauce  of  the  most  superstitious  practices  with 
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the  most  criminal  excesses.  The  Portug^uese  adore  the  st;Uues 
of  their  saints,  and  violate  the  most  sacrqd  laws  of  morality,  the 
most  peremptory  precepts  of  their  religion  :  tliey  are  inceasantly 
passing  from  guilt  to  penitence,  and  from  penitence  to  guilt: 
tiicy  tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of  lifll  and  the  devil,  and  yet 
inJiiI(re  in  all  the  excesses  of  the  most  brutul  debauchery  :  their 
stupid  credulity  is  encouragt'd  by  the  government  it:*elf.  During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  Portuguese  troops,  \\  hci 
espoujed  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  having  no  leader,  and  being 
desirous  of  having  a  Portuguese  lo  command  them,  took  it  into 
their  hoads  to  elect  St.  Anthony,  a  native  of  Lisbon  and  their 
patron,  for  their  gencr.il.  The  king,  Duu  Pc<iro,  directed  his 
commission  to  be  made  out  accordingly,  with  a  sulary  of  three 
hundred  thousand  reas.  This  samt  is  sidl  coniinander-in-chitf 
of  the  army,  and  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  his  anniversary,  tbs 
king  waits  upon  him  at  his  cburcli,  and  carries  with  him  the 
salary  of  this  raliant  general.  Every  body  kneels  aa  he  passes, 
and  worships,  in  this  wooden  imag^,  the  chief  protector  of  Por- 
tugal. 

•  Formerly,  processions  were  very  numerous,  and  much  more 
calculated  to  bring  religioa  into  contempt  than  to  gain  it  respect. 
Part  of  these  have  latterly  been  suppressed.  That  on  Corpus 
Chrisli  day,  which  >«  still  kept  up,  is  aci^oimted  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  any  in  Catholic  Christendom.  The  streets  throutjii 
which  it  passes  are  strewed  with  flowers,  and  covered  with  the 
richest  stuffs  ;  every  one  being  eager  to  display  the  most  costly 
things  that  he  possesses.  The  statue  of  St.  Georee,  who,  since 
the  alliance  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  English,  is  treated 
with  great  respect,  commences  the  procession  at  three  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  This  statue,  of  silver,  i^  mounted  upon  a  while  nag  i 
the  saint  is  preceded  by  his  page  on  horseback,  and  attendants 
on  foot  hold  his  stirrups.  The  most  wealthy  ladies  lend  their 
diamonds  to  adorn  the  saint's  hat :  there  are  several  which  are 
his  own  property,  and  these  are  finer  than  any  of  the  otliers. 
All  the  king's  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  follow  the  saint;  aU 
the  monks,  in  bodies,  attend  this  procession  ;  and  the  knights  of 
the  difTerent  orders  are  there  in  their  appropriate  habits.  Next 
come  all  the  tribunals,  high  and  low.  Lastly,  the  precession  is 
closed  by  the  king,  the  court,  and  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. It  commonly  takes  up  six  hours.  The  queen  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  are  without  the  church,  iu  a  pew,  erecti-d  for 
the  occasion,  by  the  side  of  the  front  gate. 

'In  general,  all  religious  ceremonies  are  performed  with<?x<ra» 
ordinary  magnificence  at  Lisbon.  There  is  no  country  in  whicli 
tlve  people  sacrifice  more  to  the  external  practices  of  rt:lii;>ion, 
a«Mi  w  here  they,  at  the  same  time,  violate  its  precepts  witli  greater 
impudence.' 

'  it  may  easily  be  conceived  tlrat  monks  lead  a  liTi;  of  the 
most  unbridled  liccntiousneas ;  but  it  must  excite  some  astonish- 
racQt  to  be  informed,  that  every  ntmnery  is  a  sort  of  seraglio, 
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where  the  most  shameless  debauchery  readily  finds  frratification. 
The  convent  of  Odivelas,  during  the  reign  of  John  V.  contained 
three  hundred  nuns,  all  young  and  beautiful.  Each  of  them 
had  her  professed  lover  ;  they  were  seldom  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  the  order.  The  most  refined  gallantry  was  their  occupation, 
and  they  were  accounted  the  most  accomplished  courtezans  in 
the  kingdom.  Hence  issued  the  numerous  illegitimate  children 
of  king  John  V.  who  made  a  real  harem  of  this  convent.  The 
marquis  de  Pombal,  who  disapproved  generally  of  the  multipli- 
city of  convents,  made  this  notorious  circumstance  a  pretext  for 
suppressing  a  great  number,  and  incorporating  them  with  other 
religious  houses  of  not  quite  so  bad  a  character.  Still,  however, 
the  convents  of  both  sexes  in  Portugal  may  be  considered  the 
most  depraved  in  Christendom.' 

In  the  Vlltli  chapter  on  the  *  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Portuguese,'  we  have  some  general  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  people.  Such  remarks  are  usually  deduced  from  too 
few  instances,  or  from  too  contracted  observation  to  be  true, 
or  to  approximate  the  truth.  Exemplifications  of  traits  of 
national  character,  though  only  in  single  instances,  are  usually 
better,  and  always  more  interesting  than  general  remarks. 
The  author  intimates  that  the  Portuguese  harbour  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Spaniards  ;  that  they  bear  no  good  will  to  the 
English ;  and  that  they  have  a  secret  hankering  after  the  French, 
The  duke  does  not  assign  any  very  good  reason  for  the  Gallic 
partialities  of  the  Portuguese  ;  though  he  says,  'our  vivacity 
is  congenial  with  their  ozcn.'  We  must  remember,  that  when 
the  duke  de  Chatelet  wrote  this,  his  countryman,  generalJunot, 
duke  of  Abrantes,  had  not  displayed  his  vivacity  by  melting 
down  the  silver  saints  of  the  Portuguese  in  his  inexorable 
crucible. 

The  description  which  the  author  gives  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Portuguese  ladies,  and  of  the  state  of  gallantry  in  the  country 
in  general, accords  with  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  more  recent 
accounts. 

*  The  Portuguese  are  extremely  jealous ;  accordingly  the  wo- 
men have  all  the  appearance  of  austerity.  They  never  go  abroad 
without  an  old  negro  servant,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  governante, 
and  attends  them  to  church,  to  places  of  diversion,  and  to  the 
public  walks.  To  these  duennas  you  must  address  yourself,  if 
you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  intrigue ;  without  their  assistance,  you 
can  do  nothing ;  but  money,  of  which  they  are  very  greedy, 
removes  all  obstacles.  Nevertheless,  woe  be  to  him  who  is  sus- 
pected by  the  husband  or  the  lover !  Their  jea'ousy  seldom 
forgives,  and  sooner  or  later  you  incur  the  risk  of  falling  by 
their  dagger.  As  they  know  it  is  common  to  make  assignations  in 
churches,  there  are  very  few  houses  but  have  their  chapels,  in 
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•rder  to  deprive  the  women  of  every  pretext  of  going  abroad  : 
hence  the  proverb  which  says,  that  the  Portuguese  women  go 
but  three  times  to  church,  that  is  to  be  baptized,  married,  and 
buried.  They  are,  however,  suffered  to  go  to  tiie  theatre,  because 
they  are  separated  fronj  persons^  of  the  other  sex,  and  especially 
strangers/ 

The  author  informs  us,  that  the  sensual  propensity  of  the 
Portuguese  is  such,  that  it  can  neither  be  repressed  by  their 
devotion,  their  saints,  nor  even  bell  itself.  They  are  said, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards,  lo  suffer  more  froga  a 
certain  loathsome  disease  than  any  other  people. 

'  The  Portuguese  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  curing  himself; 
his  blood,  once  corrupted,  is  corrupt  for  ever  :  he  lives  with  this 
odious  disease,  as  oilier  people  live  with  the  gout.  The  exces- 
sive heat  and  continual  perspiration,  indeed,  mitigate  its  effects  ; 
and  many  an  one  braves  its  power  in  the  south  of  Europe,  who 
could  not  withstand  it  in  the  north.' 

The  spectacle  of  the  bull-fight,  is  said  to  afford 

*  extraordinary  gratification  to  tiie  Portuguese  of  all  ranks,  and 
especially  to  the  fair  sex.  It  is  not  indicative  of  much  humanity 
of  disposition.  Some,  however,  assert,  that  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  advantages,  because  it  accustoms  men  to  confront 
danger,  to  meet  it  without  terror,  and  to  behave  with  courage 
and  resoluClon,  under  perilous  circumstances.  But  people  seem 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  this 
sport.  Wherever  bull-fights  are  in  vogue,  assassins  are  more 
dexterous  than  iu  other  countries  ;  they  go  to  these  fights  to  take 
lessons,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  sight  of  blood :  in 
proof  of  which,  all  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  found  assas- 
sinated, are  dispatched  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulls.  Young 
children  make  this  kind  of  combat  one  of  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments. One  of  them  acts  the  part  of  the  bull,  and  the  others 
torment  him ;  so  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  treat  for  them  to 
behold  this  spectacle  in  reality.  They  are  taken  to  it  from  their 
earliest  years. 

'  The  processions  of  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  the  Passion  week, 
are  the  real  carnival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon  in  particular.  During  the  latter  period,  the  pretext 
of  going  to  church  is  the  more  favourable  to  affairs  of  galfantry, 
as  these  pious  visits  are  paid  at  night.  It  is  accordingly  ob- 
served, that  if  you  begin  to  reckon  from  that  season  of  the  year, 
you  may  know  when  to  expect  the  greatest  number  of  christen- 
ings.' 

The  author  says  that  '  all  the  males  of  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  have  an  hereditary  disease,  the  principal  symptom  of 
which  is  swelled  legs.'     In  Chapter  VII.  which  is  entitled  of 
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the  government,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  *  EiigHsh  were  the 
greatest  eneniios  of  the  Portuguese  ;  they  made  it  the  princi- 
pal article  of  their  policy  to  suhjugate  that  credulous  nation, 
to  reduce  it  to  a  merely  nominal  government,  to  assmiilate  it 
in  point,  of  fact  with  their  colonics.'  This  is  another  of  those 
foolisli  calumnies  which  only  a  Frenchman  could  be  sufficiently 
base  to  invent,  or  weak  en.nigh  to  think  that  it  would  be  believed, 

A  large  part  of  this  seventh  chapter  relates  to  the.  marquis 
de  Pombal,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  the  prime, 
or  rather  the  only  minister  of  Portugal.  Several  different 
characters  are  given  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  who,  not- 
withstanding some  defects,  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  of  raising 
her  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Likeitll  reformers,  he 
had  to  contend  with  a  host  of  malevolent,  and  interested  op- 
ponents. He  had  besides  to  introduce  new  and  improved 
inodes  among  a  people,  who  were  surpassed  by  none  in  Europp 
in  ignorance  and  stiperstition.  Portugal,  qt  thai  tinie,  as  well 
as  since,  has  evinced  the  misery  of  a  cotmtry  which  is  under 
the  dominion  of  priests.  Where  a  dominion  is  founded  o\} 
euperstitiou,  the  great  object  must  be  to  prevent  the  difl'usion 
pf  knowledge,  and  those  improvements  in  the  political  and 
social  state  of  man  A\hich  are  the  consequence.  "^Vhe  duke  de 
Chatelet  says  of  Pombal,  that  *  he  established  manufactures, 
protected  arts  and  sciences,  attacked  the  priests,  whom  he  cha- 
racterized as  the  most  dangerous  vermin  that  can  prey  upon 
a  slate.'  One  of  his  eirors,  in  which  he  bore  some  resemblance 
to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  was,  the  notion  that  civilization 
was  a  kind  of  plant  which  might  he  forced.  He  did  not  con- 
.sider  that  a  premature  growth,  which  is  thus  produced,  iij 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  premature  decay.  This  was 
|he  fate  of  many  of  his  improvements. 

It  seems  usually  a  fruitless  attempt  to  introduce  in  any 
country  new  institutions,  which,  though  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, they  may  be  better  than  the  old,  are  opposite  to  the 
nianners,  and  habits  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  de-. 
signed.  Such  changes,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  require 
much  previous  preparation,  or  a  state  of  manners  and  habits, 
.•suited  to  the  reform  which  is  desired.  But  this  cannot  be 
produced  by  a  violent  nor  sudden  effort;  it  must  be  the  work 
pf  time.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  or  of 
a  good  moral  system  over  a  bad,  though  favoured  by  a  mira- 
culous agenc}',  required  more  than  three  centuries  to  effect, 
f  Tantie  inolis  eratdoctrinam  condere  Ghristi.' 

M.  Pombal  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  political  ordinances, 
pr  statutes  of  the  goyernmeut  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
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ihc  Portuguese  a  nation  of  industrious,  cntci  prizing,  and 
wealthy  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  But  all  po- 
litical regulations  arc  worse  than  inefficient,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  genius  of  the  people.  One  of  the  objects, of 
M.  Pombal's  administration,  was  to  render  Portugal  indepen- 
dent  on  other  countries,  and  particularly  on  England,  for  a 
supply  of  grain,  and  various  commodities  of  utility,  or  conve- 
nience. Among  his  other  projects  for  this  purpose,  he  at- 
tempted to  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  vineyards  of  Por- 
tugal into  corn  fields.  He  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  vines 
to  bp  grubbed  up,  and  the  laud  to  be  sowed  with  ^^heat.  The 
prisons  were  soon  filled  with  the  refractory  proprietors.  *  The 
whole  tract  of  Santaren,  about  eight  leagues  in  extent,  wa$ 
sown  with  wln^at.'  The  sage  reformer,  M.  Pombal,  saw  the 
grain  ripen,  and  thought  that  he  had  eft'ccted  a  beneficial 
change.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  all  such  violent  inno- 
vations are  fugitive ;  and  that  what  is  established  by  force, 
will  usually  fall  of  itself  when  the  force  is  removed.  He  did 
wot  retiect  that,  when  his  dependents  had  cut  down  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Portuguese,  he  had  i^jade  no  salutary  change  iu 
their  inveterate  indolence  ;  and  tliat  while  that  indolence  re- 
mained as  it  was,  a  more  easy  mode  of  culture  was  not  likely 
to  be  forsaken,  for  one  which  required  more  labour  and  greater 
expense.  The  marquis,  in  his  wisdom,  made  commercial 
arrangements  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia ;  but  he 
forgot  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  predilection  for  a  voyage  to 
the  northern  seas.  He  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign 
stuffs,  in  order  to  force  the  sale  of  coarse  substitutes  of  native 
manufacture;  but  the  people  were  still  either  foolish  or  wise 
enough  to  prefer  a  good  foreign  commodity  to  a  bad  one,  even 
of  Portuguese  extraction.  Some  of  his  measures  were, 
nevertheless,  more  practically  politic,  and  very  enlightened  for 
the  times  iu  which  he  lived.  Among  these,  we  may  reckon 
the  modifications  which  he  introduced  in  the  powers  of  the 
inquisition.  He  deprived  the  inquisitors  of  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  and  confided  it  to  a  board  of  laymen  and  eccle- 
siastics. He  removed  the  controul  of  the  papal  nuncio  over 
the  clergy,  and  he  rendered  the  latter  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm  like  other  subjects.  He  put  an  end  to  many  onerous 
restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade  ;  and  his  wise  and  strenuous 
exertions  contributed  very  much  to  repair  the  losses  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1756. 
But,  with  all  his  energy  and  patriotism,  his  character  was  sul- 
lied by  one  vice,  which  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  the  associate 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind.  Avarice  was  his  predo- 
minant infirmity  ! 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, Joseph  I.  in  1777;  Ponibal  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments  by  his  bigoted  successor,  who  was  better  qua- 
lified to  take  the  veil  of  a  nun  than  to  wear  the  crown  of  a 
queen. 

In  Chapter  VJIT.  the  author  treats  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies;  from  a  note  subjoined  to  which,  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  : 

*Goa  is  situated  on  a  fertile  little  island,  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar. Admiral  Albuquerque,  with  a  fleet,  of  nineteen  ships, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1510.  The  inhabitants  made  no  resist- 
ance, because,  one  of  their  j^riests,  had  foretold  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  fleet,  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  yield.  Since 
that  period,  the  Portuguese  have  lost  and  retaken  this  place,  of 
which  they  are  now  the  peaceful  possessors.  They  have  made 
it  the  principal  niart  of  India.  Goa  has  become  the  key  of  all 
the  commerce  of  the  East.  It  has  resident  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  in  Europe.  The  city  is  well  built,  its  situation  delightful, 
and  its  territory  fertile.  The  heat  there  is  excessive.  1  he  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given,  by  a  Portuguese  writer,  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

"The  Portuguese,  form  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Goa.  Besides  the  slaves,  and  the  monks,  there  are 
several  distinct  classes  of  citizens  :  the  casfices,  the  offspring  of 
Portuguese  parents;  the  mestizos,  the  children  of  Portuguese 
fathers  and  Indian  mothers  ;  and  the  native  Indians.  '\ht  cas- 
ticcs  are  commonly  appointed  to  the  principal  posts,  but,  be  their 
profession  or  occupation  what  it  will,  they  all  assume  the  title  of 
gentlemen. 

"  The  class  of  vicstizos  is  held  in  much  less-consideration  thaij 
the  castices  :  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  are  admitted  into 
the  religious  orders,  which  Indians,  perfectly  black,  cannot  be. 
The  monks  refuse  to  admit  them  into  their  number,  though  the 
archbishop  has  given  them  perrnission  to  enter  into  what  orders 
they  please,  after  they  have  been  baptized.  There  are,  among 
them,  physicians  of  great  eminence.  The  rich  at  Goa,  make  a 
point  of  keeping  a  great  number  of  slaves  :  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on,  in  that  city,  and  when  the  female  slaves  have  no 
husbands,  the  Portuguese  cohabit  with  them.  The  issue  of  these 
eonnexions  are  legitimated.  The  mother  then  becomes  free,  but 
the  children  belong  to  the  masters.  The  women,'"  says  he  in 
another  place,  "  have  an  extraordinary  partiality  for  Europeans: 
there  are  no  artifices  but  what  they  make  use  of  to  apprise  them 
<if  the  passion,  which  they  feel  for  them  :  for  ihcy  are  strictly 
watched  by  the  Indians.  Neither  the  Portuguese  women,  nor 
the  female  picstizos,  ever  walk  in  the  streets  of  Goa  ;  they,  as 
well  as  their  hushands,  are  carried  in  palanquins,  and,  like  them, 
they  make  a  great  parade,  and  are  attended  by  a  numerous 
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retinue.  There,  as  in  llrs  country,"  continues  the  author, 
''husbands  are  txtreniely  jealous,  and  the  fair  sex,  like  the  wo- 
men of  European  Portugal,  are  eager  after  the  pleasures  of  love, 
especially  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  conjupral  fidelity."  With 
respect  to  Christianity,  the  same  religious  forms  prevail  at  Goa 
as  in  Portuijal.  The  processions  there  are  still  more  pompous, 
and  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  most  extravaij;ant  masquerades. 
The  in«]ui.»ition  exercises  unlimited  authority;  and,  finally,  at 
Goa,  as  in  Portugal,  religion  is  allied  with  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  the  most  depraved  manners,  and  the  most  profligate 
debauchery. — To  this  acrount  we  shall  add,  that  Goa,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  po?ses|ion3  of  the  Portuguese,  has 
declined,  exceedinjriy,  from  its  ancient  splendor.  Their  indolence 
has  sudered  immense  wealth  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners; 
an<l  the  Dutch  have  profited,  more  than  any  other  nation,  by  the 
negligence  and  mismanagement  of  the  Portuguese.' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  army,  we  are  told  that  the  Portuguese 

'  are  robust,  lively,  dexterous,  and  although  not,  individually,  of 
an  aihaiitagcvus  exterior,  yet,  when  assembled  as  a  body  of 
troops,  they  make  a  very  respectable  appearance.  They  are 
extremely  patient  under  difficulties,  and  possess  a  degree  of 
sobriety  unknown  to  any  other  nation  but  the  Spaniards.  Ihere 
is  no  si^.t  of  men  on  earth  more  adapted  so  sustain  the  fatigues 
of  war.' 

If  this  be  really  the  case,  how  liappensit  that  they  are  the 
worst  soldiers  in  the  universe.'  Is  it  the  lyranny  of  the  king 
or  of  the  priest  which  has  totally  annulled  this  supposed  mili- 
tary capability  ?  Is  it  one  of  these,  or  both  united,  which  has 
rendered  them  too  recreant  and  itKJolent,  even  to  defend  their 
own  homes,  or  to  make  any  determined  resistance  to  an  enemy 
who  came  to  annihilate  their  national  independence  ?  The 
Portuguese  may  have  the  carcases  of  soldiers,  but  what  is  to 
infuse  an  heroic  soul  into  the  insensate  mass  of  flesh  ?  VV  hat 
is  to  kindle  that  public  spirit,  which  is  the  incitement  to  illus- 
trious deeds,  and  without  which  the  love  of  country  is  but  an 
idle  name  ?  A  total  change  is  wanting  in  the  institutions  of 
Portugal  as  well  as  in  those  of  Spain.  It  is  vain  to  think  of 
exciting  the  flame  of  liberty  among  this  people,  while  we 
scrupulously  support  every  vestige  of  the  servitude  wliich  has 
debased  the  national  character- 
When  the  duke  de  Chatelet  was  in  Portugal,  all  the  military 
appointments  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Many 
of  the  officers  in  the  army  were  the  valets  of  the  nobles, 
and  were  often  seen  waiting  at  table,  even  after  they  bad  ob- 
tained their  commissions.  When  the^ount  de  la  Lippe,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  when 
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the  country  was  invaded  by  an  army  of  40,000  Spaniards,  in 
1762,  vvas  one  day  dining  with  the  baron  des  Arcos.     He 

*  observed  behind  his  chair,  a  valet  de  chamhre  of  the  family, 
who  was  intended  to  wait  upon  him,  in  the  dress  of  an  officer. 
He  soon  learnt  that  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers,  of  which  the  general  had  the  command,  and  which, 
at  present,  bears  the  name  of  Alcantara.' 

The  count  de  la  Lippe,  who  was  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding,  very  properly  rose,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  dine  unless  the  officer  were  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
table.  He  accordingly  placed  the  commissioned  valet  between 
himself  and  the  baron,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  his 
host.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  subjected  to  their  former  menial  occupa- 
tions : 

*  In  the  inn  where  I  put  up/  says  the  duke  de  Chatelet, '  was  a 
Portuguese  major,  whose  servant  vvas  a  litutenant  in  his  regiment. 
One  day,  as  1  was  going  out,  I  observed  a  c;iptain  give  a  small 
parcel  to  my  servant ;  1  a.^-ked  him  what  was  in  it  ?  It  was  my 
silk  stockings,  which  the  wife  of  this  captain  washed,  and  which 
he  himself  brought  whenf^ver  lie  came  for  those  that  were  dirty. 
From  the  selection  of  officers,  we  may  easily  conceive  what  the 
soldiers  must  be.  More  than  twenty  times  have  I  been  assailed 
by  centinels,  who,  with  much  importunity,  pressed  me  for  alms. 
The  soldiers  are  not  restrained  by  discipline,  nor  watched  in  the 
slightest  manner  ;  lodged  in  poor  wooden  barracks,  they  escape 
in  the  night  without  difficulty,  and  commit  all  kind  of  excesses 
in  the  towns.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  meet  them,  for  it  is  not 
atr«ill  uncommon  for  them  to  ask  for  charity  with  a  knife  in  their 
bauds.' 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
when  the  duke  de  Chatelet  left  Lisbon  in  1778  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  improved  since  that  period. 
How  is  the  independence  of  any  country  to  be  supported  by 
such  contemptible  instruments  ? 

The  author  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Portuguese;  but  the  catalogue  of  their  literati,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  other  nations, 
seems  to  be  confined  to  one  name,  that  of  Camoens,  and  of 
him  they  were  unworthy,  as  they  sutfered  him  to  live  in  penury, 
and  to  die  in  an  hospital. 
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Art.  XI. — Cases  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  &:c.  zsitk  Ob- 
servatioHs  en  the  History  and  Trefitmcnt  of  Disease  in 
general.  By  Robert  liatt,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Fhysicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  Ediuburgli,  Cou- 
stable.     London,  Murray,  1808. 

THE  first  of  the  cases  narrated  by  Mr.  Watt,  was  treated 
nccording  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hollo,  by  a  strict  confioe* 
inent  to  animal  food,  as  far  as.  it  was  possible  to  comply  with 
such  an  injunction.  The  poor  man  made  every  efTort  to 
continue  this  regimen  ;  though  nature  seemed  to  abhor  it.  It 
would  not  remain  on  the  stomach.  *  Even  the  very  sight  of 
it,'  says  Mr.  Watt,  '  was  like  to  make  him  vomit.'  In  two  or 
three  months  the  patient  died. 

The  second  patient,  a  labouring  man,  aged  36,  was  treated 
in  the  same  maimer  with  regard  to  regimen ;  but  to  this  was 
joined  the  extraordinary  practice  of  taking  away,  at  separate 
times,  what  would  commonly  be  deemed,  now  a-days,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  blood.  Above  100  ounces  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  veins  of  this  subject,  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  happiest  effect !  We  must  beg 
leave  to  remark  on  this  case,  that  we  do  not  feel  certain  that 
it  was  a  genuine  case  of  pure  idiopathic  diabetes.  The  nian 
was  in  the  prime  of  life.  Though  the  nrirje  was  very  abun> 
dant,  and  said  to  be  sweetish,  the  saccharine  njatter  was  never 
extracted  from  it. 

The  motive  for  instituting  this  depleting  process,  was  thi»— 
^  After  coughing  up  some  tough  mucus,  from  his  throat,  in 
the  morning,  it  was  followed  by  blood.'  So  says  Mr.  Watt, 
This  seems  hardly  indication  sufficient  for  bleeding,  unless 
there  was  a  considerable  slraightness  of  the  respiration,  or 
other  signs  of  disorder  of  the  lungs ;  with  which  it  was  in- 
deed accompanied.  Was  not  this  then  the  primary  disease  i 
Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  feel  completely  satislied  with  this 
case;  though  we  think  the  facts  worth  recording.  Among 
these  we  esteem  the  following  remarks  on  venesection  deserv- 
ing consideration. 

'  la  this  instance,  venesection  was  employed  in  the  most  for- 
bidden circumstances.  The  pulse  was  slow,  feeble,  and  not  alto- 
gether regular.  His  strength  and  spirits  were  almost  gone.  The 
lower  extremities  had  been  cedematous  to  the  haunches,  and 
were  always  cold  and  lifeless.  When  newly  drawn,  the  blood 
was  extremely  dark  ;  on  cooling,  the  crassamentum  was 
found  to  be  as  black  as  pitch,  and  totally  devoid  of  tenacity. 
These  were  lufficient  to  have  deterred  me  from  tiding  this  prac- 
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tice,  had  I  not  known  from  former  experience,  that  many  of  them 
were  ill-founded.  The  state  of  the  pulse  is  a  most  fallacious 
guide,  in  the  practice  of  venesection.  A  strong  full  pulse,  ac- 
companied with  pain,  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body,  cer- 
tainly indicates  bleeding;  but  it  may  often  be  of  service,  when  the 
pulse  is  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The  fear  of  inducing  dropsy, 
by  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  lancet,  is  in  most  instances  ground- 
less. On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  diseases,  accompanied 
with  dropsy,  particularly  cedema,  where  venesection  is  of  ihe 
highest  service.  To  such  as  have  never  seen,  or  tried,  the  prac- 
tice, this  account  will  appear  incredible.  I  have  not  often  bled 
in  ascites,  because  this  is  frequently  brought  on,  or  accompa- 
nied, with  some  incurable  organic  affection  ;  but  in  recent  cases 
of  anasarca,  I  have  seen  as  good  effects  from  venesection  as  from 
any  other  practice.  Fears,  arising  from  the  rotten  discomposed 
state  of  the  blood,  are  equally  ill  founded.  Nothing  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  present  case.  The  blood  was 
pretty  much  the  same,  as  is  generally  met  with  in  diabetes,  and 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  description  given  by  Drs.  Dobson  and 
Rollo.  Little  change  took  place  in  the  first  thiee  bleedings. 
The  fourth,  however,  was  greatly  altered.  It  had  become  sizey 
on  the  top,  and  on  cooling,  the  crassamentum  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  firmness.  The  fifth  was  remarkably  inflamed ; 
the  huffy  coat  was  thick,  firm,  and  contracted,  to  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  The  coagulum  had  assumed  a  globular  form,  and  be- 
come so  tenacious,  that  it  could  be  held  out  upon  the  point  of 
a  probe.  The  sixth  was  still  firmer,  and  in  addition  to  former 
appearances,  the  serum  had  acquired  a  white,  milky,  or  chylous 
appearance.  These  changes  in  the  blood  were  singular,  and 
unexpected;  but  I  have  seen  them  often  since.  I  remarked  too 
that  the  veins,  which,  as  the  patient  himself  observed,  were  at 
first  smaller  than  usual,  became  more  and  more  turgid,  and  the 
blood  flowed  with  greater  force  every  siiccessive  bleeding. 
-  *  The  effects  of  this  practice,  on  the  general  system,  were  no 
less  remarkable  than  on  the  blood.  Even  the  first  bleeding 
produced  a  degree  of  hilarity,  to  which  for  many  weeks  he  had 
been  a  total  stranger.  After  the  third,  the  pristine  vigour  of  his 
mind  was  completely  restored,  and  his  feelings  rendered  more 
comfortable,  i^fter  the  fourth,  the  pulse  rose  to  about  80,  be- 
came firm  and  regular;  and  some  degree  of  perspiration  appeared 
on  different  parts  of  the  body.  Still,  however,  there  was  no  very 
remarkable  change  produced  on  the  urinary  discharge.  After 
the  fourth,  there  was  evidently  a  relapse.  The  fifth  seemed  to 
act  like  a  charm.  The  recovery  after  this  was  instantaneous, 
and  striking.  The  painful  sensations  in  his  bowels  left  him ; 
the  powers  of  virility  returned ;  the  gums  became  sound,  the 
skin  soft,  and  perspirable;  the  saliva,  the  urine,  and  the  alvine 
discharge,  natural ;  in  six  days  he  returned  to  his  work,  and  in 
two  months  he  was  restored  to  his  original  strength.' 
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We  remember  well  when  we  were  reading  Dr.  Bardsley  s 
account  of  the  cure  of  diabetes,  by  the  plan  suggested  by 
Dr.  RoUo,  of  a  total  abstinence  from  vegetable  matter,  that 
we  were  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  almost  the  only 
patient  who  received  a  cure,  died  soon  after  from  an  attack  of 
inflammation.  Dr.  Bardsley  esteemed  this  to  be  an  accident. 
Such  was  not  our  opinion.  We  suspected  that  this  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  c?ctraordinary  stimulu«  of  the  ani- 
mal diet,  when  uncorrected  by  a  due  proportion  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  cure  so  effected,  we  believe  to  be  fallacious  ; 
the  diabetic  symptoms  may  disappear ;  but  commonly  dis- 
eased action  will  recur  in  some  form  still  more  alarming. 
We  tind  our  opinion  much  confirmed  by  some  facts  related  on 
the  authority  of  Ur.  Cleghorn,  of  Glasgow. 

'In  course  of  conversation  with  Dr.  Cleghorn/  gays  Mr.  Watt, 
*  I  gave  him  a  short  account  of  Stevenson's  case,  and  the  success 
attending  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  had  been  adopted.  He 
observed,  that,  for  some  years  past  he  had  modified  the  treatment, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Rollo,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  some 
patients, y'rom  violent  injlammations,  soon  after  their  recorerif  from 
diabetes ;  that  only  two  of  his  patients  were  alive  ;  that  both  of 
them  recovered  without  a  rigid  abstinence  from  vegetables,  and 
that  he  considered  the  risk  of  inHammation,  resulting  from  ani- 
mal food,  as  calling  loudly  for  further  investigation,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  plan  bad  failed  more  than  once.' 

These  remarks  concur  precisely  with  our  own  ideas,  and  we. 
hope  practitioners  will  weigh  them  well.  How  can  a  regimen 
cure  a  constitutional  disease,  which  is  in  itself  absolutely  insa- 
lubrious ?  Are  not  the  diabetic  symptoms  merely  symptomatic 
of  a  more  general  disease  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  ;  and  can 
it  be  shown  that  the  confinement  to  animal  food  has  any  ten- 
dency to  correct  this  original  disease  ?  If  too.  Dr.  Cleghom's 
two  patients  recovered  without  a  rigid  abstinence  from  vege- 
tables, neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  bled  profusely, 
nor  indeed  that  they  were  bled  at  all.  This  might  induce 
Mr.  Watt  not  to  be  quite  so  confident  of  the  extraordinary 
beneficial  effects  of  his  bleedings,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
reasonings,  we  shall  be  loth  to  imitate  his  practice. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Watt's  cases  is  not  very  well  marked  ;  and 
he  does  not  feel  inclined  himself  to  call  it  a  case  of  diabetes. 
'  The  urine,'  he  says,  '  on  one  or  two  occasions,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  degree  of  sweetness,  but  at  all  other  times  it  was 
perfectly  insipid.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  attended  with' con- 
siderable debility  of  body,  and  nervous  irritation,  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind  were  much  impaired.  The  same  copious 
bleedings  were  used  as  in  the  former  case,  and  it  was  observcid, 
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that  the  intellectual  powers  became  stronger  after  eacfi  evacu- 
ation. It  was  observed  too  that  animal  diet  was  injmious, 
and  it  was  chanjijed  tor  a  vegetable  regimen.  After  a  certain 
length  of  time  the  patient  recovered. 

The  fourth  of  Mr.  Watt's  cases,  has  likewise  little  or  no 
right  to  be  called  a  case  of  diabetes. 

'Neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  of  the  urine  were  strikingly 
characteristic  of  that  disease;  but  the  other  symptoms,  as  enu- 
merated by  our  best  authors,  were  most  distinctly  marked.* 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  strikingly  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  not  peculiar  to  diabetes,  but  common 
to  many  other  diseases.  The  patient  was  bled  copiously  three 
times,  used  a  low  diet,  had  some  appropriate  medicines,  and 
recovered. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  these  cases  is  one  of  a  true  diabetes 
in  an  aged  man.  It  proved  fatal  speedily,  and  no  very  deci- 
sive practice  having  been  used  for  its  relief,  it  does  not  aiTord 
any  conclusion  of  importance. 

We  must  observe  of  these  cases,  that  they  are  much  too 
few  on  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  rational  theory,  or 
to  build  the  superstructure  of  a  successful  practice.  It  has 
appeared,  that  of  cases  of  true  diabetes  there  are  but  three 
at  the  utmost,  and  of  these  two  proved  fatal.  What  can  be 
inferred  from  materials  so  scanty  ?  Absolutely  nothing — but 
that  in  one  instance  the  patient  has  borne  a  loss  of  blood, 
from  which  many  would  apprehend  great  danger.  As  the  other 
cases  are  not  of  diabetes,  M  r.  Watt  must  allow  us  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  has  not  tried  the  same  method  on  many  other 
occasions,  and  whether  the  result  has  been  uniformly  as  favour- 
able as  it  is  here  represented.  If  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say 
that  his  experience  is  much  at  variance  with  that  of  other 
practitioners.  Venesection  is  a  practice  coeval  with  medicine 
Itself;  and  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  that  at  this  time  of 
day,  any  ver)'  important  discoveries  as  to  its  powers  can  be 
made.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  too  higly  ex- 
tolled; sometimes  it  may  have  fallen  into  unmerited  disgrace; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  any  will  be  ever 
rescued  from  death  by  bleeding  to  greater  extent  tlian  is 
common;  and  must  beg  leave  to  think  the  apprehensions  of 
mischief,  from  profuse  evacuations,  uot  to  be  generally  ill- 
founded. 

But  we  do  not  by  any  means  undervalue  Mr.  Watt's  la- 
bours. He  has  well  exposed  the  foolish  and  vulgar  objection 
made  to  bleeding,  because,  forsootli,^  the  patient  is  so  weak : 
as  if  a  patient  were  not  weak  in  a  pleurisy,  or  iu  an  acute 
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rheumatism.  He  has  >iho\vn  the  superiority  of  a  vegetable  to 
a  regimen  of  animal  food  in  cases  aitcuded  with  debility. 
'^I'he  benefit  of  all  stimulating  processes,  whether  in  the  form 
of  food  or  of  medicine  is  more  apparent  than  real  ;  and, 
they  seem  eventually  to  exhaust  and  destroy  the  powers  of 
life. 

But  we  think  that  IVIr.  Watt  has  done  considerable  service 
to  science,  by  shcvving  that  bleeding  may  be  useful  in  cases  in 
which  almost  all  other  practitioners  have  felt  apprehensive  of 
its  consequences.  We  particularly  allude  to  anasarcous  limbs. 
There  is  much  vulgar,  and  we  believe  unfounded  prejudice, 
on  this  subject.  What  would  you  bleed  ui  a  dropsy?  every 
apothecary  is  apt  to  exclaim.  And  why  not,  since  you  give 
the  most  powerful  drastic  purgatives  in  a  dropsy,  often  with 
the  happiest  event.''  But  Mr.  Watt  has  distinctly  shown  that 
the  anasarca  offers  no  impediment  to  this  evacuation.  After 
successive  bleedings,  as  the  other  symptoms  gave  way,  the 
anasarca  too  was  removed.  We  believe  that  by  an  attention 
to  regimen,  much  more  may  be  done  in  dropsical  complaints 
than  is  commonly  believed. 

W' e  must  add,  that  Mr.  Watt,  in  our  opinion,  has  formed 
ideas  of  the  efficacy  of  medical  treatment,  which  are  quite 
ill-founded  and  extravagant.  After  his  first  successful  case, 
he  gravely  says, 

*  When  a  variety  of  articles  are  used,  in  treating  a  disease,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  them  had  the  principal  share  in 
accomplishing  the  cure.  In  this  instance,  here  are  five,  to  each 
of  which  it  may  be  partly  attributed,'  &c. 

Can  he  not  suspect  it  possible,  that  a  patient  may  struggle 
through  a  severe  illness  and  recover  without  the  aid  of  drugs? 
Wretched  indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  the  poor,  if 
health  could  not  possibly  be  restored  without  the  administra- 
tion of  draughts  and  boluses  !  More  wretched  and  preca- 
rious still  would  be  the  tenure  of  human  life,  if  it  depended 
greatly  on  the  skill,  science;  and  discernment  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  W^att  will  discover,  if 
he  keeps  his  mind  unwarped  by  prejudice,  that  a  patient  may 
get  well,  though  he  is  not  cured ;  and  that  he  gets  well  often, 
not  by  reason  oj,  but  in  spite  of  the  drugs  which  are  crammed 
down  his  throat.  On  this  very  subject  of  bleeding,  how  often 
have  we,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms, 
ordered  a  patient  to  be  bled,  towards  the  termination  of  an 
acute  disease ;  and  how  often  have  we  found  the  order  neg- 
lected, and  yet  all  those  untoward  and  obstinate  symptoms 
have  disappeared  spoutaneously  !     Sound  stamina  and  a  good 
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constituticn  are  of  more  avail,  however  severe  a  disease  may 
be,  than  all  the  drugs  that  ever  issued  from  Apothecaries' 
Hall. 

To  the  cases  in  this  volume  are  annexed  some  physiolo- 
gical, pathological,  and  practical  remarks.  We  do  not  think 
very  highly  of  them,  though  we  gladly  allow  that  they  bear 
the  marks  of  proceeding  from  an  acute  and  inquisitive  mind. 
We  have  been  better  pleased  with  his  observations  on  the 
precursory  and  antecedent  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms  of  dif- 
«ferent  diseases.  Those  he  has  particularly  attended  to  are 
asthma,  cholera,  and  cholic,  which  he  seems  to  have  selected, 
not  on  account  of  their  being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
object  he  had  in  view  from  the  comparison,  but  because  his 
opportunities  of  observation  were  more  favourable  in  regard 
to  these  complaints.  Previous  to  the  attack  of  a  paroxysuj 
of  any  of  these  disorders,  the  digestive  power  seems  to  be 
suspended.  Hence  whatever  is  taken  is  thought  to  disagree, 
and  the  subsequent  paroxysm  is  attributed  to  the  property  of 
the  food.  The  following  is  an  account  of  this  erroneous  im- 
pression (which  is  a  very  common  one)  given  by  an  old  asth- 
matic subject. 

'One  thing  perplexed  him  exceedingly,  and  scv.eral  years  he 
was  unable  to  form  even  a  conjecture  how  it  happened.  If  he 
took  food  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  preceding;  the  paroxysm, 
it  was  sure  to  disagree  wilh  his  stomach,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
subsequent  distress  seemed  to  arise  from  this  cause.  He  over- 
looked the  previous  indisposition,  and  always  imputed  the  attack 
to  the  particular  food  he  had  taken,  and  was  extremely  cautious 
to  avoid  it  in  future.  But  he  found  that  one  thing  disagreed 
with  him  after  another,  till  he  had  not  an  article  left  that  had 
not  been  previously  tried.  This  obliged  him  to  go  over  some 
of  them  again,  and  he  at  last  discovered,  that  it  v^as  the  total 
want  of  digestion,  at  that  particular  period,  and  not  any  thing 
in  the  food,  that  oc.casioned  the  disorder.  After  the  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  fit  have  come  on,  he  finds  the  best  rule  is 
abstinence.' 

This  is  an  important  and  valuable  observation.  It  points 
out,  moreover,  the  reason  of  the  utility  of  emetics  at  the  be- 
ginning of  acute  diseases. 

Besides  this  state  of  the  stomach,  Mr.  Watt  has  shown  that 
the  other  premonitory  symptoms  are  perfectly  similar  in  those 
different  complaints  ;  and  that,  therefore^  the  difference  in 
the  subsequent  phcenomena  depends  on  the  constitution.  He 
says, 

'The  first  and  second  stage  was  nearly  the  same  in  all ;  the 
-variety  consisted  in  the  form  of  the  paroxysm.     Exposure  to  cold 
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was  the  original  cause.  If  the  body  liappencd  tp  be  heated,*  i  t 
became  the  more  susceptible  of  the  impression.  One  person 
caught  cold,  and  after  a  longer  or  <;horter  interval,  was  sei;:ed 
with  asthma;  another  with  cholera  ;  a  third  with  colic  ;  a  fourth 
wrth  (liarrha'a,  or  dysentery  ;  a  fifth  with  sore  throat ;  a  sixth 
with  pneumonia ;  a  seventh  with  inflammation  of  snme  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  ;  an  eighth  with  erysipelas;  a  ninth  with  rheu- 
matism ;  a  tenth  with  gout.  Prior  to  the  paroxysm,  a  case  of 
pneumonia  was  not  more  distinguishable  from  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tism, diarrhcBa,  or  asthma,  than  one  case  of  pneumonia  was  dis- 
tingjui!.hal)le  from  another  :  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the 
rest. 

'  The  impres«iion  of  «o1d  and  the  first  i>tage  of  re-action  it 
very  similar  in  all  diseases.  After  re-action  is  further  advanced, 
it  is  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  seUioni  the 
part  of  the  body  exposed,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In 
every  patient  there  is  generally  one  part  of  the  system  which  is 
apt  to  give  way.  hence  the  disease  to  .which  he  is  most  liable. 
One  person  cannot  bear  the  least  exposure  without  inducing  a 
sore  throat ;  in  another  the  same  exposure  brings  oh  a  colic,  or 
diarrhoea ;  in  a  third  some  affection  of  the  chest.' 

We  meet  with  many  other  reqjarks  which  evince  the  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity  of  the  .w  riter.  We  are  not  converts  to  his 
opinions,  nor  shall  we  readily  ailopt  his  practice  ;  but  his  work 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  as  possessing 
originality  of  thought,  correctness  of  description,  and  ati  ear- 
nest endeavour  to  improve  the  practice  of  medicine.  We 
wish  that  in  narrating  his  cases,  he  had  condensed  his  materials, 
and  avoided  prolixity.  By  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter,  and  indulging  in  general  discussions,  cases  are  rendered 
insufferably  tedious;  and  the  very  instruction  they  are  intended 
to  convey  is  often  lost.  The  reader  is  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered ;  and  the  impotent  points  escape  his  attention.  We 
wish  Mr.  Watt,  if  he  again  commits  his  speculations  to  the 
public  censure,  to  weigh  these  coiisideralions.  He  woidd  do 
well  also  to  study  a  little  more  the  idiom  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  remarks  are  madq  in  the  spirit  of  friendship, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  be  properly  received. 


Art.  XII. — The  Irifiuences  of  Sensibility  \  a   Poem,  in 
three  Farts.     Maw  man,  &c.  1810,  6vo.  pp.  64.  pr.  6s. 

NOBODY,  except  ta  professed  critic,  knows  from  ex- 
perience the  full  emetical  potency  of  this  unhappy  word 
"  Sensibility." — How  few  then    can  justly   appretiate    our 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  Jpril,  1810.  E  e 
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merit  in  looking  beyond  the  title-page  of  tlie  present  voluiTic, 
and  actually  reading  enough  of  it  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  author  possesses  too  much  real  taste  for  a  mere  roUower 
of  the  exploded  school  of  Delia  Crusca  and  Anna  Matilda, 

lie  is  very  young;  and  of  this  we  are  convinced,  no  le^s  hy 
the  want  of  arrangenjeiit,  of  polish,  and  method  of  all  sort 
which  distinguishes  this  poem,  tiian  by  the  curious  advertise- 
ment, in  which  he  professes  himself  \o  have  been  ignorant  at 
the  time  of  writing  that  any  one  had  ever  thought  of  the  same 
subject  before  him,  and  is  apprehensive  that  he  may  be  at- 
tacked as  a  plagiarist  for  adopting  by  way  of  title,  a  word, 
which  one  Mr.  Robins,  and  one  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  had  also 
made  the  mark  of  their  respective  pegasuses. 

Of  the  Author's  clearness  of  method  we  cannot  give  a  better 
instance  than  in  his  prose  argument,  or,  as  he  chuses  to  style 
it,  "  The  Progress  of  thg  Poeiu-" 

*  The  prrfatory  idea'  says  he,  '  suggests  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  men  to  the  inferior  situations  of  Ufe,  were  the  re- 
sources of  happiness  confined  to  the  participation  of  power  and 
wealth. •  But  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  particular  impulse  of 
the  breast  are  easily  attained,  and  liap})iness  in  various  forms  ac- 
cessible to  all,  the  ardour  of  its  pursuit  is  then  considered,  and 
tke  principle  ivfiich  inxcsts  etcry  thing  that  is  proposed  to  the  imagi-^ 
nation  xvitk  attraction,  attributed  to  the  great  and  universal  q^uality 
g/'  sensibility.' 

And  s'o  our  friend  goes  on  for  a  couple  of  pages,  which  in 
mercy  to  our  readers,  we  shall  only  desire  such  of  them  to 
}*ead  as  feel  themselves  duly  imbued  with  that  principle  rchich 
invests  cvcvTj  thing  that  is  proposed  to  the  imagination  Kith 
attraction.  As  for  the  "  easy  attaiiin)ent  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  particular  impulse  of  the  breast,"  we  cannot  say 
much,  our  breasts,  perhaps,  noi  being  in  the  habit  of  par- 
ticular impulses;  but  if  the  particular  impulse  of  the  breast 
be,  fpr  example,  a  very  good  dinner,  with  exceUent  wine,  and 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  this  impulse  a  man  with  just  sixpence 
in  his  pocket,  we  question  'if  the  attainment  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  this  impulse  is  quite  so  easy  as  our  young  poet  would 
represent  it;  unless,  indeed,  he  wrote  in  anticipation  of  the 
t^ffect  vvhich  some  of  our  venerable  judges  seem  to  expect  from 
the  passing  of  Sir  Samuel  llomilly's  bill  for  the  eneoura^ement 
pf  private  stealing  in  shops  and  dwelling-houses. 

To  leave,  hovvever,  our  author's  logic,  in  which  we  are 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  let  us  give  one  or  two  such  examples 
pf  his  versification  as  lead  us  to  expeA  better  things  from  him 
\^§n  time  shall  have  piatured  his  judgment. 
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Not  alone  to  pierce  the  distant  sltade. 


Man  calls  on  hope,  and  hope  imparts  her  aid ; 

Oft  to  the  past  will  mcniory  turn  to  view 

Scenes  to  which  hope  and  joy  have  hid  adieu  ; 

Whilst  softer  feelings  rise,  and  half  suppresb'd. 

Steals  the  slow  sigh  of  languor  from  the  breast.  , 

*  As  when  *at  sea  the  intermitting  gale 
With  gentler  progress  swells  th*  impatient  sail. 
Gradual  beneatli  the  adverse  current  glides, 
The  vessel  lingers  on  the  placid  tides ; — 
So  hope  and  memory  equal  charms  emploj', 
And  lull  the  heart  in  indolence  of  joy.'  p,  17. 

The  following  lines  arc  too  evidently  suggested  by  a  well- 
known'  passage  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

*  Ah  !  what  were  youth  without  the  tender  roind. 
And  hours  of  purest  bliss  to  love  assign'd? 
What  then  could  hope,  through  nature's  wide  suney. 
Suggest  to  charm  the  lingering  hours  away  ?  *•** 
**  With  all  its  sails  life's  vessel  bounds  before. 
As  hope's  full  tides  connect  the  distant  shore. 
Whence  fraught  with  odours  float  the  welcome  g^les. 
And  the  glad  mind  the  prosperous  omen  hails; 
At  every  port  its  secret  freight  improves. 
Rich  with  the  commerce  of  delight  it  moves  {* 

The  foregoing  metaphor  sounds  very  finely ;  but  we  fear  that 
Delia  Crusca  lacks  at  the  bottom  of  it.  'I'he  condition  pf  a 
disappointed  lover  is  painted  with  more  real  feeling  in  the 
lines  which  immediately  ensue ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  ex- 
tend our  quotations. 

The  bathos  into  which  the  Delia  Crusca  poets,  are  apt  to 
fall  from  their  ill-supported  eminences,  may  be  exemplified^ 
from  many  passages  in  this  poem ; — A«, 
« 

—  *  Is  not  the  amiable  secret  this  ? 

—  Yet  in  the  medium  may  the  fair  indulge  ;* — &c.  &c. 

Uninspired  readers  may  also  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  t\\9. 
propriety  of 

' Wild  exuberance  of  song/ 

as  applied  to  the  author  of  the  Seasons. 

However;  with  these  few  words  of  admonition,  we  shall  now 
take  our  leave  of  a  writer  whose  performance  evinces  talents 
which  deserve  encouragement  at  least  as  much  as  in  its  exe- 
cution it  calls  for  censure. 
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Art.  XIII. — Observations  on  the  Utility,  Form.,  and  Ma- 
tiagement  of  Water  Meadows,  and  the  draining  ttnd  irri- 
gating Peat  Bogs,  with  an  Account  of  Pris/ey  Bog,  and 
other  extraordinary  Improvements,  conducted  for  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedfard,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P. 
and  others.  By  William  Smith,  Engineer  and  Miner- 
alogist.    Longman,  &,c.  Sco.  85; 

ZEALOUS  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  and  ambitious  of 
mingling  the  sweet  with  the  useful,  this  ingenious  drainer  has 
exer-ted  his  power,  not  only  on  the  real  bog  of  Prisley  and  the 
water-meads  of  Lexham,  but  also  on  the  imaginary  marshes  at 
the  bottom  of  Parnassus.  Verses  are  prefixed  to  every 
chapter,  and  enliven  his  subject  as  the  willows  brighten  with 
their  silver-  foliage  the  dark  expanse  of  the  Bedford  Level. 
These  efforts  of  gen'us  are  very  appropriate  and  descriptive  ; 
they  affect  the  feelings  so  strongly,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
read  without  a  shivering  fit, 

*  For  which  there  seems  no  cure. 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture.' 

What  tenant  of  the  fens  can  read  the  following  lines 
without  calling  for  water-proof  boots  and  brandy  ? 

•  O  ye  midst  marshes  doom'd  to  dwell. 

Speak  ye,  fbr  ye  the  best  can  tell. 

The  various  curse  of 'agues,  frogs. 

Foul  water,  and  unhealthy  fogs. 

Where  hissing  vipers,  crawling  toads. 

Their  horrors  add  to  dirty  roads; 

Ducks,  geese,  and  gulls  join  notes  as  harsh, 

While  ocean  roars  above  the  marsh  ; 

Ileeds,  rushes, bending  to  the  breeze, 

if'rom  pelting  storms  nd  sheltering  trees; 

Where  swarms  of  gnats  obscure  the  skies 

Far  as  the  blue  Iwrizon  lies.'  p-  79. 

But'  let  the  magic  hand  of  our  inspired  irrigator  be  ex- 
tended over  this  hateful  scene,  and  what  a -new  and  beautiful 
creation  arises  fi  on)  the  touch ! 

'  Come  art,  and  change  this  hatfeful  scene, 
By  moving  mills  n?ake  meadows  green  ; 
Bid  stacks  and  steeples  break  the  line. 
And  herds  iii  wonted  groops  combine  ; 
Plant  the  bare  plain  with  rising  trees, 
'And  spread  the  sail  to  catch  the  breeze.' 

Mr.  Smith's  qualifications  for  a  drainer  and  irrigator  are  not 
confined  to  his  skilful  pei-forniance  on  the  reeds  of  poetry; 
he    is  learned    in  geometry,   mineralogy,  and   engineering. 
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Without  doubting  the  vahdity  of  his  claim  to  these  accom- 
plish tiuiuts,  for  which  we  have  the  proof  of  his  own  as*  . 
turance,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  his  modesty  as  a  writer 
has  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  them  in  the  scientilic  rea- 
soning and  systematic  arrangement  of  his  treatise.  In  <its 
present  statemt-iit  it  is  a  httle  too  hke  the  specification  of  a 
patent,  wlierein  there  is  much  said  and  little  told;  at  least, 
this  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  book  contain  any  thmg  like  a 
body  of  information,  it  would  be  a  jjigantic  labour  to  collect 
and  incorporate  the  now  disjointed  members.  The  writer 
honestly  confesses,  that  he  finds  less  difficulty  iu  direclhig  the 
labours  of.  the  spade  than  those  of  the  pen,  and  claims  an 
nnusual  indulgence  from  those  who  criticise  the  works  of  the 
press,  as  an  uneducated  man  writing  to  plain  men  on  a  plain 
subject.  Had  he  been  plainer,  more  methodical  and  less 
tautologous,  we  should  have  had  no  quarrel  with  him,  and 
this  publication  would  have  been  a  more  grateful  offering  to 
tlie  shade  of  his  departed  patron,  the  lamented  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are  several  good  prac- 
tical observations  introduced,  and  some  hints  of  a  theoretical 
nature  which  deserve  consideration.  In  the  plenary  exercise 
of  his  zeal  he  recommends,  that  villages  should  be  removed, 
when  they  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  he  would 
have  surveys  and  levels  of  all  low  lands  taken  previously  to  any 
application  to  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  draining  and  im- 
proving, that  proper  clauses  may  be  introduced,  to  enable  the 
commissioners  of  inclosure  or  proprietors  of  the  land,  to 
derive  the  fuU  benefits  of  a  judicious  management  of  the 
|\ater. 

*  I  know,'  says  he,  •  tliat  land-owners  suffer  much  in  many  lovt 
situations  for  want  of  the  liberty  of  making  a  straighter  or  deeper 
outlet  for  the  flood  through  some  other  land,  or  by  the  side  of  a 
mill,  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
.the  legislature  should  not  grant  one  general  power  to  improve  all 
lands  of  that  description,  by  cutting  such  drains  as  in  the  opinion 
of  able  engineers  and  commissioners  shall  appear  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  the  damage  done  by  such  drains,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  occupied  by  them,  shall  be  settled  by  commissioners,  or  a 
ipecial  jury.  It  too  often  happens,  that  a  miller  who  has  no  other 
property  in  tl\e  parish  than  his  mill  and  his  water,  takes  a  pride 
in  penning  up  the  water  to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbour,  and 
the  great  damage  of  some  of  the  best  lands,  and  he  is  generally 
•upported  in  this  by  some  prescriptive  fight  which  people  do  not 
ca,Te  to  litigate  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  de- 
termination of  disputes  respecting  water  and  water-courses.    Any 
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one  who  should  bring  about  a  revisal  of  those  laws,  by  which 
streams  of  water  may  be  hotter  regulated,  would  merit  the  thanks 
of  his  country.  I  could  enumerate  many  instances  where  the 
water-mills  do  much  more  damage  to  the  land  than  they  a^e 
worth.' ;j.xvii. 

Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  he  has  established  many  successful 
experiments  in  the  art  of  irrigation  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  even  upon  soils,  and  with  water  which  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  accurate  experiments  of  a  most  able  chy- 
mist,  and  also  by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  grasses .  in 
Prisley  meadow,  that  ferruginous  waters  are  not  at  all  prejudicial 
to  vegetation.  A  detailed  and  clear  account  of  these  experi- 
ments would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's 
observations. 

hip.  87,  a  new  mode  of  manuring  lands  in  the  Jieighbour- 
hood  of  salt  water  is  proposed. 

*Salt  itself,  being  known  to  be  a  most  valuable  manure,  I  do 
not  see  why,  in  many  cases  by  the  sea  side,  machinery  might 
not  be  erected,  to  throw  up  sea-water  for  irrigation.  The  por- 
tion of  salt-water  for  agricultural  uses  must  be  small,  and  there- 
fore easily  obtained  for  a  -large  proportion  of  land,  and  applied 
at  particular  seasons  in  proper  quantity,  might  destroy  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  small- plants  and  insects,  which  would  be 
converted  into  manure.  I  apprehend  this  may  be  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  salt-water  improves  land.  The  moisture  whidi 
the  salt  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  may  be  another,  putrefac- 
tion being  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  manure, 
and  fresh  water  in  the  summer  months  also  to  engender  much 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  becomes  highly  putrescent. 
Where  both  sorts  of  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  it 
mightbe  well  to  float  the  land  with  fresh  water  enough  to  pro- 
duce animalcula,  and  then  with  sult-water  to  destroy  them. 
Perhaps,  some  of  our. old  agriculturists  may  think  these  hints 
too  theoretical ;  the  proposed  experimeuts  are  not  complicated 
or  expensive,  and  probably  may  enable  us  to  discover  the  tru 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  rich  vegetation  of  overfiown  meadows, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  fresh  and  salt-water  floods.* 

The  opus  magnum,  to  the  history  of  which,  the  former 
part  of  the  volume  may^  be  considered  as  little  more  than  9n 
introduction,  is  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  Prisley 
Bog,  where  the  genius  of  Elkington  had  been  foiled.  Of 
X\\\s  pattern  of  peyfectioii  a  plan  is  given,  and  a  more  distinct 
and  regular  description  of  the  manner  of  proceeding,  than  in 
the  chapter  professedly  on  the  formation  of  water  meadows  ; 
i>ut  we  cannot;  therefore,  accuse  Mr.  Snaith  of  inequality  of 
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sivle,  as  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  it  is  the  composition  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  advantages  derived  from  these 
iniprovcineuts  would  appear  incredible,  on  evidence  less  re- 
s])ectable. 

March  1803,  the  meadow  was  stocked  with  240  sheep,  3 
weeks,  estimated  at  Gf/.  each,  18/.  making  tiie  spring  feed 
worth  more  than  £/.  per  acre. 

April  1(>,  shut  up  for  hay. 

June  C3,  nu) wed  2  tons  per  acre,  at  4/.  per  ton — 72/. 

August  10,  again  mowed  11  ton,  at  4/. — 561. 

September  I6,  put  ou  80  fat  sheep,  for  3  weeks,  at  4d, 
each — 4/. 

And  then  it  was  fed  by  lean  bullocks,  which  is  not  reckonea 
in  the  account,  producing  1()/.  I3s.  8(1.  per  acre. 

After  a  statement  of  various  other  wonders  of  the  same 
kind,  our  author  concludes  his  work  with  a  summary  of  the 
benefits  of  water-meado>\s : 

*  Their  crops  are  produced  at  the  least  expense  (taken  for  a 
considerable  time  together)  and  greatest  certainty  of  success. 
They  produce  the  earhest  spring  feed  and  the  largest  bulk  of 
hay.  The  grass  is  of  the  most  succulent  nature,  and  the  best 
food  that  can  be  given  to  breeding  slock.  The  herbage  of  dry 
land  is  impoverished  by  wanting  water,  and  that  of  wet  land  by 
its  remaining  stagnant,  but  both  these  evils  are  remedied  by 
irrigation.  Winter,  when  water  is  most  abundant,  is  proved  to 
be  the  most  proper  season  for  applying  water.  No  one  should 
be  discouraged  by  vague  opinions  of  improper  situations,  soil, 
or  water.  Water  has  the  power  of  producing  the  most  manure, 
and  leaving  the  most  disposable  for  other  parts  of  the  farm.  A 
good  system  of  irrigation  ia  the  hen  practicable  plan  of  draining 
bogs  and  making  them  good.  All  these  advantages  must  surely 
entitle  water-meadow  property  to  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of 
estimation.'    />.  119. 


Art.  XIV. — Elements  of 'Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis, 
and  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  an  Appendix,  Notes,  and 
Illustrations.  By  John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathema' 
tics  in  ike  University  of  Edinburgh.  Longman  &  Co. 
}SQ9.  Szo.  493.  pp. 

THIS  book  should  have  been  entitled  the  Elements  of 
plane  Geometry,  since  it  contains  only  the  substance  of  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid;  and  as  solid  geometry  is  not  at  all  touched 
upon,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  has  beeu  omitted  ;  yet,  the  author  does  not  any  wher« 
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intimate  an  intention  to  omit  it.  The  11th  and  12th  book* 
of  Euclid  form  an  important  part  of  the  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry, and  appear  to  be  essential  in  an  introduction  to  a  com- 
plete course  of  mathematics.  ^ 

It  may  serve  to  check  the  vanity  of  modern  science,  when 
it  is  considered  how  little  which  is  really  useful  the  collective 
discoveries  of  ages  have  added  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
and  how  few  improvements  in  the  arrangement  and  evidence 
of  the  system  at  large  have  been  made  by  the  successive 
endeavours  of  many  learned  and  ingenious  men.  But  admi- 
rable as  Euclid's  system  is  upon  the  vvhole/it  cannot  be  denied 
that  several  parts  are  liable  to  serious  objections.  On  this 
account,  whilst  almost  every  eminent  elementary  writer  on 
geometry,  has,  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  performance, 
followed  the  methods  of. Euclid,  many  have  admitted  partial 
alterations  in  particular  passages.  That  some  of  these  altera- 
tions, suggested  by  men  of  acute  reasoning  powers,  aided  by 
modern  discoveries,  are  ingenious  must  be  aHo^yed  ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  so  happened,  that  their  systems  have  been  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Euclid.  Mr. 
Leslie  has  entered  the  lists  as  an  adventurer,  and  we  regret  to 
add  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  one  more  of  the  unsuccessful 
adventurers. 

The  most  important  objection  to  the  definitions  jn  this 
work  is,  that  the  author  has  allowed  himself  the  licence  of 
drawing  inferences,  in  the  nature  of  corollaries,  from  the  defi- 
nitions ;  a  licence  so  much  at  variance  with  scientific  arrange- 
ment, that  it  is  surprising  the  learned  professor,  who  appears 
so  well  to  understand  the  pure  reasonings  of  the  ancient  geome- 
triciaus,  should  not  have  avoided  it.  Perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much  upon  so  obvious  an  impropriety,  still  it  may  be 
observed,  that  all  the  propositions  are  nothing  more  than  de- 
ductions fronr  the  definitions,  and  it  may  be  inquired,  if  any 
are  admitted  in  the  progress  of  the  definitions,  why  are  not 
all  admitted  ? 

To  the  10th  definition  he  has  added  a  demonstration  similar 
to -that  in  Euclid's  15th  prop,  that  vertical  angles  are  equal. 
To  the  definition  of  a  right  angle,  be  has  subjoined  tilvo  deduc- 
tions ;  first,  that  the  angles  made  on  the  same  side  of  a  line 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  and  secondly,  that  all  right 
angles  are  equal.  The  first  (which  is  the  13th  of  Eucfid)  no 
preceding  author,  as  far  as  our  recollection  suggests,  even  of 
those  least  strict  in  demonstration,  has  thought  unworthy  to 
be  ranked  as  a  proposition;  and  the  latter,  although  It  stands 
as  an  axiom  in  Euclid,  certainly  requires  a  demonstration,  and 
has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  ia  Bpuuycsistle'a  Elements. 
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The  present  author  is  aware  tlwt  the  latter  inference  needs  a 
proof,  and  he  has  attempted,  not  very  successfull)',  to  prove 
it  from  his  definition  of  a  right  angfe,  of  v\hich  definition  it 
is  proper  that  some  notice  should  be  taken.  He  defines  a 
right  angle  as  *  the  fourth  part  of  an  entire  circuit,  or  revo* 
lutiou.'  This  definition  introduces  into  the  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry the  principle  of  revolution,  or,  of  motion.  Philoso- 
phers have  decided  that  no  more  principles  should  be  admitted 
than  are  necessary;  and  this  rule  may  surely  be  adopted  in 
geometry,  a  science  exceeding  all  others  in  the  simplicity  with 
which  it  is  constituted.  That  this  neW  principle  is  not  neces- 
sary is  very  evident ;  for  Euclid's  theory  of  right  angles  ha« 
never  been  questioned  ;  the  author  has  not  even  made  it  use- 
ful to  himself,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
6tji  prop,  which  is  the  tirst  concerning  right  angles,  (if  we 
except  those  given  among  the  definitions)  from  EucHd's  defi- 
nition. 

The  passages  in  plane  geometry,  wherein  Euclid  has  often 
been  supposed  to  be  principally  defective,  are  those  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  parallel  lines,  and  the  doctrine  of  pro-^ 
portion.  It  is  to  these  points,  therefore,  that  those  who  have 
attempted. to  improve  the  Elements,  have  generally  directed 
their  principal  attention.  We  come  now  to  examine  how  far 
Mr.  Leslie  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  place  these  sub- 
jects in  a  clearer  light. 

Hh  first  proposition  on  parallel  line«,  he  enunciates  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  2i)th  of  Euclid,  which  is  the  proposition 
where  all  the  difficulty   lies.      The   professor   here   stands 
chargeable  with  the  same  olfence  which  he  has  imputed  to 
Euclid,  *  that  he  had  only  sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  styling 
the  fundamental  principle  an  axiom  ;'  with  this  difference, that 
our  author  has  rendered  the  evasion  less  obvious,  because  he  has 
assumed  the  axiom  without  writing  it  down.    For  in  fact  he  has 
demonstrated  only  the  converse  of  the  proposition  enunciated, 
that  is,  he  has  shewn  that  if  the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the 
interior  and  opposite  angles,  the  lines  cannot  meet,  as  is  shewn 
in  the  27th  and  28th  of  Euclid  :  and  this  he  has  shewn  by  ad- 
mitting the  principle  of  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  revo- 
lution of  one  of  the  parallel  lines  about  a  fixed  point.     We 
object  to  this  mode  of  arguing,  not  only  generally  for  the 
reason  above  suggested,  but  also,  in  this  particular  case,  be- 
cause it  is  conti^ry  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  theorem  under 
consideration. 
^       Euclid's  method  of  treating  this  subject  appears  to  us   to 
ome  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  thau  Mr.  Leslie's, 
'  Uian  >i^ny  other  that  we  have  seen.     It  only  requires  this 
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axiom  to  be  admitted,  that  there  can  be  but  one  pnralle!  \o 
the  same  line  through  a  given  point,  (almost  indeed  a  petitio 
pnucipu)<iin\  thou  by  transferring  the  12th  axiom,  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  the  £8lh  prop,  the  29th  will  be  demonstrated  without 
difficulty.  The  subject  has  been  treated  somewhat  in  this 
manner  by  Bonnycastle,  in  his^leraents.,  a  work  of  which  the 
general  character  is  that  it  has  at  once  retrenched  the  super- 
fluities, and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Euclid. 

The  fifth  book  of  Euclid  has  always  been  Hound  extremely 
difficult  and  perplexing  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  his 
definition  of  proportion  has  never  been  understood  by  many 
of  those  who  have  read  it.  !f,  therefore,  any  mode  could  be 
found,  upon  whatever  principles,  to  investigate  the  theory  of 
ratios  in  a  manner  at  once  easy  and  correct,  we,  for  our  parts, 
should  be  little  disposed  to  recur  to  the  metaphysical  subtilties 
and  laborious  tediousness  of  Euclid.  With  this  impression 
upon  our  minds,  we  do  not  object  to  the  method  Mr.  Leslie 
has  chosen,  of  reducing  proportion  to  numerical  principles, 
because  it  is  a  deviation  from  Euclid,  but  because  it  appears 
insufficient,  and  is  to  our  apprehension  as  much  calculated  to 
perplex  the  reader  as  Euclid's  manner  of  discussion. 

Mr.  L's.  definition  of  proportion  is,  *  that  a  submultiple  of 
the  first  is  contahied  in  the  second,  as  often  as  a  like  submul- 
tiple of  the  third,  is  contained  in  the  fourth.'  The  definition 
contains  a  property  simple,  and  easily  comprehended  :  but  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  incommensurable  quantities.  Those 
who  reject  the  5th  of  Euclid,  are  in  general  too  much  inclined 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  adapting  the  theory  of  ratios 
to  incommensurables" :  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  aware 
how  essential  the  consideration  of  these  quantities  is  iu  inves- 
tigating the  proportions  of  geometrical  magnitudes.  That 
Mr.  Leslie  has  occasionally  forgotten  this  (for  it  will  appear 
that  it  has  not  escaped  his  knowledge)  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passage  in  his  notes  : 

'  The  obscurity  that  confessedly  pervades  the  5th  book  of 
Euclid,  being  occasioned  solely  by  the  attempt  to  extend  the  defi- 
nition of  proportion  to  the  case  of  incommensurables,  the  theory 
of  which  is  contained  in  his  10th  book — the  pertinacity  of  mo- 
dern editors  of  the  Elements  in  retaining  such  an  intricate  defi- 
nition, appears  the  more  singular,  since,  omiiting  all  the  books 
relative  to  the  properties  of  numbers,  they  have  not  given  the 
slightest  intimation  respecting  even  the  existence  of  incommen- 
surable quantities.'  p,  4()3.    . 

If  this  might  have  served  some  preceding  authors  as  ai 
apology  for  deviating  from  Euclid,  it  caHnot  avail  the  autho 
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of  the  vrork  now  under  our  consideration,  since  he  has  shewn 
what  incommensurable  quantities  are,  and  has  proved  their 
existence  in  two  geometrical  instances,  lie  lias  not  only 
shewn  their  existence;  he  has  allowed  the  possibility  of  their 
entering  into  other  propositions,  in  several  places,  par.ticularly 
in  the  1st  of  the  Gth  book,  whcr»  he  treats  of  the  propor- 
tionality of  diverging  lines  cut  by  parallel  lines,  and  in  the  • 
S3th  of  the  6"th,  wlujre  it  is  shewn  that  angles  are  as  their  sub- 
tending arcs.  Tlie  first  of  these  propositions,  the  author 
makes  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  (ith  book,  and  of 
all  those  propositions  in  which  the  proportions  of  geometrical 
quantities  are  ascertained :  Need  we  observe  that  the  latter  is 
the  principle  upon  which  trigonometry  must  be  groimded,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  practical  use«  of  geometry,  as  far  as«they 
apply  to  navigation  and  astronomy  ? 

It  is  likewise  obvious,  that  in  the  wlrole  of  tlie  5th  book, 
which  treats  of  proportion  in  the  abstract,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  possibility  of  incommensurable  quantities  should  be  held 
in  remembrance ;  otherwise,  all  those  proposUions  in  the  (JtU 
book,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  wherein  propor- 
tions are  transformed  according  to  methods  intended  to  be 
proved  in  the  5th  book,  must  become  uncertain  :  and  of  thi» 
the  professor  seems  to  be  aware.  VVe  shall  transcribe  the 
passage  in  his  introduction  to  the  5th  book,  wherein  he  admits 
this,  and  explains  tlie  method  he  has  adopted  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty. 

'  But  mathematical  quantities  are  not  all  susceptible  of  such 
perfect  mensuration.  Two  quantities  may  be  conceived  to  be  io 
constituted,  as  not  to  admit  another  which  will  measure  tliom 
completely,  or  becontuined  in  both  without  leaving  a  remainder. 
Yet,  this  apparent  imperfeclion  which  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  infinite  variety  ascribed  to  possible  magnitude,  creates  no 
real  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  accurate  science.  Ihe  measure, 
XT  primary  eh-ment,  being  assumed  still  smaller  and  smaller,  its 
corresponding  remainder  must  be-perpetually  diminished.  This 
«ontinued  exhaustion  will  hence  approach  its  absolute  term 
nearer  than  any  assignable diflTerence.'    p.  l\J. 

The  reader  is  accordingly  taught,  by  the  course  of  reason- 
trig  pursued  throughout  the  5lli  book,  and  in  so  much  of  the 
Gth,  as  is  demonstrated  immediately  from  Mr.  L's.  definition 
of  proportion,  tlm  these  remainders,  because  they  are  less 
than  any  assignabk' difference,  are  to  be  entirely  disregarded; 
and  that  the  multiple  of  the  approximating  common  measure 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  quantity  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
quantity  itself.  This  author  charges  Euclid  with  having 
'  sheltered  himself  beliiud  a  certain  indefinitude  of  prixiciple :' 
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w>e  could  have  wished  that  he  had  pointed  out  wherein  this 
evasion  (for  his  phrase  amqunts  to  this)  consists  But  be  this 
charge  substantiated,  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  author  has  com- 
mitted a  similar  fault  in  the  principle  of  rejecting  the  remain- 
ders, because  they  are  small.  Those  who  remember  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the'theory  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios, 
and  of  evanescent  quantities,  must  remember  also  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  between  men  of  considerable  mathematical 
knowledge,  which  have  occasionally  occurred  respecting  th« 
accuracy  of  the  resulting  deductions  :  and  ihey  will  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  to  a  young  student  in  geometry,  this  mode 
of  reasoning  can  appear  neither  certain,  nor  explicit.  Such  a 
reader,  knowing  no  more  of  ihe  mathematics  than  he  finds  in 
this^book,  (and  for  such  readers  we  presunie  the  book  to  be 
written)  cannot  but  feel  sofne  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  reasoning,  and  lh%  truth  of  ihe  inferences,  when  he  is  told 
that  a  quantity  has  the  same  ratio  to  a  part  of  a  given  quan- 
tity that  it  has  to  the  whole,  because  the  difference  may  be 
made  infinitely  gmall,  and  the  whole  is  the  limit  to  which  the 
part  approaches. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  reasoning  comes  to  ;  because  the 
author  has  not  shewn,'  as  lie  might  have  done,  that  wherever 
a  proportion  takes  place,  if  there  is  no  exact  common  mea- 
sure to  the  two  first  terms,  there.is  no  exact  common  measure 
to  the  two  last;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  compensation: 
but,  even  if  be  had  shewn  this,  perhaps,  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  the  compensation  would  be  just.  Thomas  Simpson,  in- 
deed, whose  theory  is,  in  substance,  the  same  as  this,  has 
shewn  a  method  by  which  the  truth  of  proportions,  demon- 
strated on  the  supposition  of  commensurable  quantities,  is 
established  in  the  caSe  of  incommensurables  ;  the  method 
being  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  'Euclid  (which  we  regret 
Mr.  L.  did  not  retain)  in  demonstrating  that  '  circles  are  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters.' 

The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  two 
great  difficulties  of  plane  geometry  which  <5ccur  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid  ;  but  let  it  be  urged  on  his  behalf,  tha^he  has 
only  failed  where  all  his  predecessors  have  failed.  His  ill 
success  arises  neither  from  want  of  industry,  nor  want  of 
talents ;  and  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  difficulties  from 
which  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  emerge,  and  which  have 
defied  even  the  minute  exactness  of  Euclid,  and  the  laborious 
vigilance  of  Dr.  Simson.  Of  Mr.  Leshe  too  it  may  be  said, 
*  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  passages  already  ttieutioned,  ancj 
ftome  trivial  inaccuracies,  Mr.  Us.  Elements  are  entitled  to 
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commendation.  The  demonstrations  arc  in  ireneral  clear  an^t 
correct :  to  some  prop^^sitions  which  Kuclid  iias  proved  by 
the  argnmcnttim  (id  abaurduni,  are  given  elegimt  direct  de- 
ni(jnstrations.  The  wh<ile  of  the  4th  book,  in  partrculal", 
deserves  high  praise  for  the  mode  of  arrangement,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  constructionsj  and  the  fuhiess  of  information  con- 
tained in  it. 

A  great  nnmber  of  propositions,  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid, 
and  many  not  in  any  other  elementary  treatise,  are  incorpo- 
rated into  this  work.  Some  Qf  these  propositions  afe  both 
elegant  aiJd  useful,  and  such  as  may  properly  stand  in  an 
elementary  book  ;  but  many  are  unnecessary,  and  some  ap- 
pear perfectiv  useless.  It  is  ill  judged  to  encumber  the  student 
with  knowledge  that  is  to  him  not  essential.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain series  of  propositi  ms  which  are  generally  and  frctjuently 
applicable,  and  from  which  all  others  may,  without  much 
difficulty  be  deduced;  give  him  tliese,  and  leave  hi...-  to  dis- 
cover other  properties  (which  are  less  often  required)  when  he 
niay  have  occasion  for  them.  This  will  teach  him,  what  ie. 
to  him  of  more  use,  than  all  that  science  can  bestow  ; — the 
liiibit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  bringing  into  action  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind. 

The  other  parts  of  the  work  our  limits  wilj  iiot^allow  us  to 
notice  .so  fully  as  their  merit  demands.  In  the  first  book  of 
the  Appendix,  the  author  has  given  the  methods  of  performing 
some  geometrical  problems-  by  means  of  strai:i;hl  lines  only, 
and  in  the  second  by  circles  only.  Much  ingenuity  and  geo- 
metrical inveniionhave  been  wasted  upon  these  useless,  though 
curious  speculations. 
^  l^he  highest  claim  whicli  the  author  has  to  approbation, 
rests  upon  the  geometrical  analysis.  There  ar£  three  books, 
which  contain  nearly  ninety  propositions;  the  gn^ater  part  of 
which  have  been  handed-  down  to  us  by  tradition,  as  the 
studies  in  the  ancient  schools  of  geometry  ;  biit,  lost,  from 
the  effects  of  time  and  accident,  they  have  been  restored,  or, 
(if  the  phrase  be, conceded)  re-invent'd,  from  detached  ves- 
tiges and  occasional  hints,  by  the  successive  labours  of  several 
learned  mathematicians.  Mr.  Leslie  has  rendered  a  very  ac- 
ceptible  service  to  the  science  by  collecting  these  scattered 
materialii,  no  doubt  with  great^exertion  and  commendable  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  has  added  some  propositions  which  are  of 
modern  invention ;  but  there  are  few  of  these  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  other  autliors.  The  demonstrations  of  these 
propositions  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the 
ancient  geotneters  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  geometrical  analysis 
is. fully  entitled  to  ample  unreserved  praise.     It  is  calculated 
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to  be  of  important  benefit  to  young  men  vho  have  gone 
through  the  elements,  and  at  the  same  time  will  afford  much 
pleasure,  and  some  instruction  to  those  more  advanced  in 
science. 

The  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  is  sufficiently  easy  and  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  merely  elementary,  and  is  not  adapted  to  teach 
the  practice;  neither  the  modes  of  calculation,  nor  the  solu- 
tions by  construction  are  expUined.  The  notes  although 
they  are  brief,  contain  some  interesting  information. 

The  professor  has  not  effected  all  that  he  intended;  but 
his  work  in  many  parts  rnay  be  serviceable,  and  by  ffie  pe- 
rusal of  it  we  have  occasionally  been  much  gratified. 


Art.'  XV — Mylius's  School  Dictionary  of  the  Ertglisk. 
Language,  intended  for  those  by  whom  a  Dictionary  ii 
used  as  a  Series  of  daily  J^essons,  in  which  such  JVords 
as  are  pedantical,  vulgar,  indelicate,  and  obsolete,  are 
omitted ;  and  such  only  are  preserved  as  are  purely  and 
simply  English,  or  are  of  necessary  Use,  and  universal 
jipplication.  The  second  Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  by  Edward  Bald-- 
win,  Esq:  London,  Godwin,  Skiuner-Street,  25.  6d.  fine, 
and  25.  on  common  Paper. 

.  THIS  work  is  intended  to  abridge  the  labour  of  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  whole  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than 
most  of  the' publications  which  are  written  with  similar 
intent.  The  tirst  part  of  this  work,  whjch  is  called,  A 
nezc  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  is  almost  entirely  taken 
from  Mr.  David  Booth's  admirable  'Introduction  to  an  Ana- 
lytical Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  C.  R.  for  December,  1807,  p.  443.  The  onlj 
novelty  which  we  have  discovered,  is  to  be  found  in  what 
Mr.  Baldwin  calls  tables  of  '  the  real  dechnsions  of  the 
English  tongue.'  We  will  extract  two  of  these  tables  a? 
specimens.  . 

L  IX. 

*  Love,  substantive.  Use,  substantive. 

Love,  verb.  ^  Disuse,  negative  substantivcii 

Lovely,  adjective.  L^ac,  verb. 

Unlovely,  negative  adj.  Disuse,  negative  verb. 


Lover,  substantive  of         Useful,  1  ^^:^^^- 
the  person.  Usual,  J     *' 
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.tavcUiicss,  substantive       tV>,  substantive  of  the  perscii. 

;     of  the  thing.  Usefulness,  ^  .^jj^t^j^ti^^  ^,j-^he  thin'g. 

Usefully,  ?  adverb* 
Uidessljf,  $ 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  exhibited  examples  of  thirteen  of  this  new 
species  of  declensions.     As  we  have  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  associating  the  term  dcclensiori,  with  those  changes  of  termi- 
nation, which  are  used  in  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek, 
Latin  and  other  languages,  to  denote  the  dift'erent  cases,  persons, 
tenses,  and  moods,  we  shoiUd  have  been  more  pleased  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  called"/t25  declensions,  tables  of  derivations,  or  ta- 
bles of  the  modilications  of  sense  and  sound,  which  any  radical 
word  undergoes.      As  many  parts  of  speech,  or  classes  of 
words  shoot  out  from  one  radical,  as  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  , 
&c.  from  the  name  of  some  particular  thing  or  substantive,  it 
might  be  usef"|l  to  form  a  dictionary  arranged  into  tables  like 
the  declensions  of  Mr.   Baldwin,  in  order  to  shew  how  one 
root  gradually  sends  forth  a  variety  of  words,  which  have  al- 
ways more  or  less  affinity  t«)  the  parent  stock,  but  the  sense 
of  which  is  altered  or  modified  by  certain  accessions,  ditni- 
uutions,  or  qualiiications  of  meaning.     The  first  words,  which 
man  invents   are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  things,  and  these 
must  serve  him  for  sometime,  as  they  do  children  to  expresa 
their  paucity  of  ideas.     The  first  verbs  are  formed  by  adding 
the  personal  pronoun  to  the  substantive,     ^lany  adjectives^ 
particularly  in  the  Latin  and  CJrcek  languages,  are  produced 
the    same    way,   as    liber  tcncr   miser  sacfr    where  er,    i« 
the  German  personal  pronoun  lie,  which  originated,  as   Mr. 
Booth  has  well  remarked,  from  the  Celtic  er,  signifying mff». 
Hence    may  be  explained  the  termination  of  the  numerous 
Lnglijh  personal  suJjstantives  in  er  and  or.  But  to  return  more 
immediately  to  the  object  of  the  present  aiticle.   We  think  that 
this  dictionary  might  have  been  rendered  much   more  useful 
to  the  learners  of  the  language,  if  the  whole  h»d  been  ihrowo 
into  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  introductory  matter  which 
contains  what  are  called  the  tables  of  declensions.     Thus  the 
words,  instead  of  being  placed  in   strict  alphabetical  order, 
would  have  been  arranged  under  their  different    radicals,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  the  Lexicon  of  Sca- 
pula, or  the  thesaurus  of  Damra.     The  juvenile  student,  who 
was  required  to  find  any   particular  word,  would  according  to 
this  plan,  be  obliged  to  exercise  a  little  of  his  reflective  power 
'before he  began  the  search.     He  would  first  have  to  consider 
whether  the  word,  which  he  wished  to  f.nd,  was  a  simple  or 
»  compound  terga,  whether  a  radical  or  derivative,  &«.  &,C4 
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We  throw  out  this  hint  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  advise  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  forming  a  dictionary  on  this  plan,  \vhich,  if 
veil  executed,  must,  from  its  general  utility,  have  a  consider- 
able, circulation.  We  were  much  j)leased  with  Mr.  Booth's 
plan  of  giving  the  meaning  of  the  different  prelixes  and  suf- 
fixes in  the  English  language,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  in 
order  to  abridge  the  size  of  his  dictionary,  by  saving  the  neces- 
sity of  inserting  a  multitude  of  words  of  which  the  sense  may  be 
readily  ascertained  as  soon  as  that  of  the  prefixes  or  Suffixes 
is  understood.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
prefix  de  signifies  *  off  or  away  from  something,'  to  which 
the  word  refers,  or  from  what  the  word  itself  simply  denotes, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  the  dictionary  all  the 
compounds  of  de  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  'vo- 
cabulary. For  the  scholar  who  knows  the  meaning  of  de  can- 
not be  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  deh^Vy  <f^crease,  r/^camp, 
</ecompose;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  ih'Jsti  who  were 
previously  taught  that  the  suffix  fy  was  from  tlie  Latin  facere, 
to  insert  in  a  dictionary  all  the  English  words  which  termi- 
nate in  fy  as  beauti^,  lique/-y  puri/j/,  8cc.  &c.  Those  who 
are  taught  that  the  termination  ly  etymologically  signifies  like, 
will  by  no  means  Want  to  have  the  pages  of  their  dictionary 
occupied  by  all  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  terminate  in  ly,  as  love/y,  man/y,  godly,  &c.  or 
beautiiul/y,  ieehly,  2tbly,  kind/j/,  &c.  If  jVjr.  Baldwin,  or 
]\lr,  Myhus  will  favour  us  with  a  school  dictionary  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr,  Booth,  with  the  omission  of 
those  words  whose  sense  may  be  readily  defined  when  the 
Hieaning  of  their  prefixes  or  suffixes  is  understood,  and  if  they 
will  arrange  the  words  themselves,  not  in  alphabetical  order 
but  in  classes  of  etyniological  descent,  or  of  genealogical  affi- 
nity, we  think  that  they  will  consult  both  their  own  interest, 
and  that  of  the  rising  generation. 
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RE  LIGION. 


Art.  16. — Scripture  Characters,  tn  a  Series  of  practical  Sermons,  preached 
at  St.  Ja7nes's  Church,  Bath,  hij  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Curate  of 
that  Parish.     London,  Wilkie&  Robinson,  1810.  ISnao,  5s. 

GENERAL  exhortations  to  duty,  or  general  descriptions  of 
virtue  or  of  vice,  are  very  weak  and  insipid,  unless  resolved  into 
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particulars,  and  thus  made  to  correspond  with  the  familiar 
details  of  cooimoa  life.  But,  however  particular  the  instructions 
of  the  moralist  or  the  preacher  may  be,  they  must  lose  part  of 
their  efficacy,  unless  they  are  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual?. 
Hence  we  highly  approve  of  sermons,  in  which  some  particular 
virtue  or  vice  is  treated  in  reference  to  some  particular  character. 
Instruction  is  thus  rendered  more  vivid  and  interesting ;  and, 
consequently,  more  easy  of  retention  and  more  likely  to  be  re- 
tained. It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  the  Scriptures,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  New  Testament,  furnish  but  very  ^^w  ^nd 
very  scanty  notices  of  the  lives  of  individuals  ;  whieh  the  preacher 
can  adduce,  as  exemplifications  of  the  truths  which  he  wishes  to 
enforce.  More  biocfraphical  particulars  are  scattered  through  the 
general  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  which  the  preacher  may 
have  recourse  to  illustrate  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  deliver 
precepts  and  cautions  which  may  not  be  useless  to  an  audience 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  christian  era.  These 
sermons  of  Mr.  Warner  arc  fifteen  in  number,  and  refer  to  the 
characters  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Joseph,  Job,  Mo>es  Balaam, 
David,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Judas  Iscarioi,  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Paul.  This  work  does  not  exhibit  a  very  deep  insight  into 
human  nature,  but  it  contains  many  sensible  remarks.  We 
noted  some  few  passages  which  appeared  to  us  objectionable 
during  the  perusal,  as,  where  the  author  says,  p.  151,  '  to  trans- 
gress is  the  essence  of  our  nature,'  and  others  of  similar  import; 
but  such  sentiments,  which  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
badge  of  a  particular  class  of  religionists,  will  with  such  persons 
be  an  additional  recommendigition  of  ihii  volume. 

Art.  17. — A  Discourse  delivered  on  board  His  Majestt^s  Ship  Trident,  in 
Malta  Harbour,  Nop.  19th,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Sir  A.  J.  Ball, 
Bart.  His  Majesty's  Civil  Commissioner  J'ur  administering  the  Affairs  of 
Malta,  and  its  Dependencies,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  IV/tite,  tSfC.  Src, 
t  My  Richard  Crutwell,  LL.  B.  Chaplain  of  the  said  Ship,  and  late 
Secretary  to  the  Rear-Admiral.     London,  Cad&tl&  Duvis,  1809. 

NO  novelty  of  remark  can  well  be  expected  in  a  funeral  sermon. 
Mr.  Crutwell  has  detailed  the  common  places  of  admonition,  of 
solace  and  of  hope,  which  are  properly  enforced  on  such  occasions. 

Art.  18. — The  Sin  and  Folly  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals  ;  a  Sermon, 
By  Thomas   Moore.     London,  Johnson,  1810,  9(1. 

WE  wish  that  christian  ministers  would  more  ofien  preach  oa 
this  subject,  and  never  let  the  year  pass  withaut  delivering  at  least 
one  sermon  on  the  sin  of  cruelty  to  that  part  of  the  sensitive 
creation  who  want  language  to  make  known  their  wrongs.  A 
great  senator  seems  to  think  that  cruelty  to  the  brutes  produces 
courage,  and  renders  the  character  robust ;  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  this  species  of  cruelty  is  always  accompanied  with 
cowardice.  Those  who  are  most  in  the  habit  of  giving  pain  to 
animals,  will  be  commonly  found  most  afraid  of  feeling  it 
themselves.  We  remember  to  have  been  once  told  by  a  person 
who  drove  a  great  trade  in  extracting  plebeian  teeth,  that  butchers 
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were  the  persons  who  gave  him  most  trouble  from  the  timidity 
and  irresolution  which  they  betrayed.  Yet  these  same  butchers 
were,  no  doubt,  perfect  adepts  in  cutting  the  throats  of  lambs  and 
calves,  and  in  crushing  the  skulls  of  cows  and  oxen  with  a  pole-axe. 
But,  when  the  necessity  came  for  inflicting  a  temporary  pain  on 
themselves,  it  appears  that  their  former  habits  had  not  taught 
them  even  that  common  hardihood,  which  a  woman,  or  a  petit-' 
maitre.,  would  practice  better  than  they.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  truth,  liable  to  very  few  exceptions,  that  cruelty 
makes  men  coxcards  ;  and  that  men  are  always  brave  in  proportion 
as  they  are  humane.  Let  the  advocates  for  bull-baiting  and  cock- 
iighting  remember  this. 

Art.  19. — Select  Passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  religious  and  moral  Instruction,  proper  to  be  committed  to 
Memory  by  young  Persons.  Compiled  by  Henry  Tuke;  second  Edition. 
York,  BJanchard,  6d. 

We  are  friendly  to  this  method  of  instruction. 

Art.  20. — Remarks  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simeon's  'fresh  Cautions  to  the 
Public."  By  Edzcard  Pearson,  D.  D.  Master  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  that  University.  London, 
Hatchard,  is. 

These  remarks  are  written  with  candour  and  good  humour, 
ivilhout  the  bitterness  or  asperity  of  a  controversialist. 

Art.  21. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Aubin's  Chapel,  Jersey,  on  Occasion 
of  the  Jubilee,  when  His  Majesty  George  III.  entered  the  fiftieth  Year 
of  his  Reign.  By  the  Rev.  tV.  G.  Plegs.  Jersey,  P.  Mourant,  1809, 
4to,  16  pp. 

Mr.  Plees  is  a  very  sensible  preacher  ;  and  appears  to  entertain 
very  just  notions  of  the  Christian  covenant.  His  sermon  is  not 
inferior  to  any  which  we  have  read  on  the  .Jubilee ;  and  we 
request  him  not  to  forget  in  the  next  discourse  which  he  publishes^ 
to  place  the  name  of  a  London  bookseller  in  his  title-page. 

Art.  22. — The  Spirit  of  Christianity,  exhibited  in  a  faithful  digest  of 
those  Declarations  and  moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  zohich  are  of 
general  Application,  and  which  are  recorded  in  unambiguous  Termi. 
London,  Eaton,  High-Holborn,  1810,  12mo,  pp.  8G. 

THE  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  collection  of  rules  for  our 
conduct  in  this  life,  and  for  the  moral  qualification  of  our  nature 
for  a  better,  is  compried  in  the  present  volume. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  23. — A  Notice  of  the  Evidence  given  in  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  and  Policy 
of  the  late  Expedition  to  the  River  Scheldt,  with  Observations.  The 
Whole  intended  to  facilitate  and  elucidate  a  just  and  clear  View  if  the 
Matters  in  Discussion.     London,  Becket,  1810,  2s.  6d. 

Art.  24. — Thoughts  on  the  Resolutions  to  be  moved  this  Day,  Monday^ 
March  26,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Lord  Porchester,  London, 
Becket,  1810. 
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Alt.  25. — Brief  Remarks  upon  the  puhlic  Letter  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
and  the  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of'  Chatham ;  second  Edition.    London^ 
■  Becket,  1810. 

THESE  three  pamphlets  contain  a  defence  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition.  Its  policy,  its  wisdom,  the  vigour  of  the  execution, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief,  are  extolled  in  a 
strain  of  declamatory  panenfyric.  The  mind  of  the  country  is, 
we  believe,  fully  made  up  on  the  subject ;  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  house  of  commons,  which  have  acquitted  the  ministers  and 
approved  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution,  have  made  no  alter 
ation  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  But  those  resolutions 
have  unfortunately  strengthened  the  general  belief,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  house  of  commons  are  under  a  species  of  influence, 
which,  in  many  cases,  renders  them  insensate  to  the  force  of 
truth,  and  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  allowed  by  all, 
except  by  a  certain  number  of  persons,  with  whom,  wrong  is 
right  and  right  is  wrong,  that  the  annals  of  this  country  do  not 
furnish  an  instance  in  which  any  armament  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  expense  ever  sailed  from  our  shores,  which  performed 
so  little,  or  terminated  in  a  manner  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful. 
A  wise  man  is  said  before  he  undertakes  to  build  a  house,  to  sit 
down  and  calculate  the  cost;  and  when  a  cabinet  of  statesmen 
who  are  supposed  to  be,  and  who  certainly  ought  to  be  pre- 
eminently wise,  project  any  achievement  of  great  national  im- 
portance, does  it  not  behove  thpm  ttt  consider  not  only  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme,  but,  supposing  it  practicable, 
whether  it  be  worth  the  expense  of  blooid  and  treasure,  which  it 
must  cost?  Now,  for  a  moment  setting  aside  the  prodigal  waste 
of  lives,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  thd  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, let  us  ask  whether,  if  it  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  original  expectation,  whether  if  the  marine  In  the 
Scheldt  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  taken, 
the  object  would  not  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  an  expen- 
diture of  eleven  millions  sterling,  which  the  expedition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  at  the  lowest  calculation  ?  Would  not  Bona- 
parte himself  for  half  the  sum  have  put  us  in  the  possession  of 
Antwerp,  and  supplied  us  with  torches  to  set  his  ships  on  fire? 
We  verily  believe  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  if 
the  offer  had  been  made  ;  as  he  must  have  known  that  he  could 
retake  Antwerp  whenever  he  chose,  and  that  he  had  resources 
at  all  times  for  building  more  ships  than  he  has  sailors  to  navigate. 
Buonaparte  can  build  ships  with  facility,  but  his  wide-spread 
dominions  will  not  so  readily  supply  sailors  to  man  them  I  It  is 
our  object  rather  to  prevent  him  from  making  sailors,  than  from 
building  ships ;  and  this  we  do  more  effectually  by  depriving  him 
of  his  fisheries,  his  commerce,  and  his  colonies,  than  by  sending 
a  cargo  of  combustibles  into  the  Scheldt  to  destroy  his  men  of 
war.  With  the  resovHrces  for  ship-building  which  Buonaparte 
possesses,  we  can  not.  for  any  great  length  of  time  prevent  him 
from  having  a  large  navy;  but  ships  without  experienced  sailors 
need  be  no  object  of  alarm  to  us ;  and  we  believe  that  nothing 
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but  the  extension  of  his  commerce  in  a  long  interval  of  peace  can 
enable  him  to  procure  a  body  of  sailors  at  all  capable  "of  rivalling 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  British  seamen.  But,  supposing  peacf 
to  be  made  with  Bonaparte  to-morrow,  and  to  continue  for  ten  or 
even  twenty  years,  his  commerce  during  that  period  could  not  be 
much  extended,  while  his  present  system  of  tyranny  is  continued, 
while  property  is  so  insecure  in  his  dominions,  while  the  power  of 
taxation,  which  he  exercises  is  so  arbitrary,  and  while  civil  and 
personal  liberty  are  so  little  respected.  The  history  of  the  world 
will  prove  that  commercial  prosperity  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  on  political  freedom;  and  we^raight  as  well  expect  a 
child  to  be  reared  in  the  paws  of  a  bear,  as  commerce  to  grow 
and  flourish  under  the  pressure  of  despotism. 

But  to  return  to  the  pamphlets  before  us.  JiVe  have  asked 
whether,  if  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  French  ships  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  for  capturing  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  had  even 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  object  obtained  would  have  been 
worth  the  expense  incurred  ?  We  should  have  done  Bonaparte  an 
injury,  which,  with  his  extraordinary  resources,  he  could  easily 
repair,  but  in  doing  it,  we  should  have  expended  more  than  eleven 
millions  of  money,- besides  the  destruction  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  our  best  troops.  Might  not  this  treasure  and  these 
troops  have  been  employed  in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  our 
own  security  and  advantage?  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  the 
real  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  expedition  ought  to  be  determined. — 
But  the  writers  of  these  pamphlets,  in  the  first  of  which  a  good 
deal  of  special  pleading,  and  no  small  share  of  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played, seem  to  think  that  the  capture  of  Walcheren,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  basin  of  Flushing,  were  objects  of  such  mighty 
momeni,  as  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  they  cost.  One  of  the  writers  represents  the 
most  important  and  desirable  object  of  the  expedition  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  conquest  of  Walcheren. 

'  As  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  objects,'  says  the 
author  of  the  "  notice  of  the  evidence,"  *  higher  up  the  river, 
it  may  be  permitted  'to  express  a  very  considerable  doubt, 
whether  it  has  not  been  grossly  mis-stated,  in  any  comparison, 
which  has  been  made  of  them,  with  the  permanent  possession  of 
Walcljeren  ;  which  was,  evidently,  the  intention  and  calculation 
of  this  government,  as  it  had  been  the  longing,  though  vain, 
desire  of  many  preceding  administrations.  The  arsenals  and 
docks  of  Antwerp  are  not  (in  the  humble  judgment  of  the  writer) 
half  so  full  of  apprehension  and  danger  to  this  country,  as  the 
basin  of  Flushing.  It  is  from  thence  i\\^t  invasion  menaces  the 
Thames,  from  thence  that  one  day  suddenly  collecting  the  innu- 
merable transports,  which  lie  under  his  hands,  in  the  canals  and 
rivers  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  Bonaparte  may  emit  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  of  the  line,  to  convoy  them  during  a  navigation  of 
from  twelve  to  four  and  twenty  hours;  and  from  thence,  that  in 
the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  he  has  restored  the  very  foundations, 
which  we  have  demolished,  of  the  piers  and  abutments  of  thi» 
great  basin^  he  will  awe  and  threaten  us  with  the  terror  of  hii 
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tyt,  that  he  will  fix  us  to  the  ground  with  perpetual,  weary 
watching,  and  apprehension,  as  the  poet  describes  the  human 
race  under  the  fascinating  horrors  of  superstition. 

*  Humana  ante  oculos  feedfe  cum  vita  jacerel, 
In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 
Qu£B  caput  h  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribiii  super  imminitans,*  &c. 

LucRET,  1.  i.  V. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  far  greater  part  of  this  navy  is  to  be  furnished 
from  Antwerp;  but  Flushing  is  the  outport,  at  which  it  takes  in 
its  armament  and  ammunition,  where  it  rides  in  tranquil  shelter 
and  security,  while  our  observing  squadrons  are  pelted  by  every 
storm,  or  forced  to  abandon  their  cruizing  ground  altogether,  for 
neither  at  Yarmouth  or  the  Downs  is  the.  anchorage  secure,  nor 
do  we  possess  any  naval  station,  upon  the  whole  of  our  eastern 
coast,  which,  as  I  apprehend,  can  be  called  a  harbour,  or  afibrd 
protection  for  the  ships,  appointed  to  watch  the  enemy  in  the 
Scheldt. 

'  Under  this  view  of  the  campaign,  it  is  impossible  that  those 
persons,  who  concur  in  it,  should  not  think  its  most  important 
object  to  have  been  accomplished ;  and  that  if  ministers  had  been 
obliged  to  disjoin  and  choose  bdwceH  the  component  parts  of  their 
project,  it  would  haxe  been  more  politic  and  beneficial  to  the  country ^ 
to  have  made  the  conquest  oj'  JFalchcren,  tluin  to  have  destroyed  the 
French  Jieet  in  the  Scheldt,  or  the  docks  at  Antwerp. 

*  In  this  conclusion  I  am  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
engineer  above  cited,  confirmed  by  that  of- Commodore  Owen 
and  General  Don,  all  concurring,  in  effeci,  to  establish  the  point, 
that  the  basin  cannot  be  re-established  within  two  years  ;  because 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  blow  could  have  been  inflicted  at  Ant\verp 
or  in  the  river,  which,  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  human 
labour,  Bonaparte  could  not  have  repaired  within  that  period. 

'  I  cannot  theret'ore  think,  that  it  would  have  been  justifiable 
to  have  committed  so  much  to  hazard,  fit>r  the  sake  of  destroying 
the  docks  and  ships  at  Antwerp,  as  for  the  conquest  of  a  naval 
station,  of  which,  if  we  could  have  prudently  retained  it,  the 
importance  would  have  proved  infinitely  and  incalculabjy  bene- 
^ficial;  and  by  the  temporary  poesessicn  of  which,  during  four 
months,  we  conferred  singular  advantages  upon  a  great  military 
power,  our  ally  ;  prolonged  the  glorious  struggle  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  delivered  ourselves  for  two  years,  at  least,  from  the  most 
peculiar  and  imminent  danger  of  the  war. 

'  The  conquest  of  Walcheren,  and  the  diversion  effected  in 
favour  of  our  allies,  did  always  appear  the  most  important  and 
desirable  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  those,  of 
which  the  attainment  was  the  least  adventurous  and  uncertain. 
And  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  astonishing,  that  with  a  complete 
success  in  these  two  principal  points,  a  failure  in  the  third  (if  not 
attempting  a  thing  can  be  called  failing  in  it)  should  have  caused 
such  an  extravaganl.  excess  of  feehng,  as  we  have  lately  had  oc- 
casion to  witness  in  ihe  nation.' 
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The  author  of  the  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Resolutions,"  &c.  strevvi 
the  following  declamatory  tinsel  over  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition. 

*  So  far/  says  he, '  from  disgrace  of  any  sort  having  been  received 
on  this  expedition,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  so  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, it  was  crowned  vnth  perfect  victory  and  success.  Op- 
posed to  the  enemy,  the  British  arms  have  done  nothing  but 
triumph  ;  the  n>.ercenaiies  of  Napoleon  have  not  won  a  trophy 
frqm  them ;  and  it  is  no  light  or  unnoticeable  point  of  the  present 
preposterous  situation,  into  which  we  have  been  whined  and 
condoled  so  ingeniously,  that  the  French  Ruler  hurls  the  sentence 
of  death  against  his  General  for  being  beat,  and  we  are  putting 
Commander  and  Ministers  together  upon  their  trial  for  having 
succeeded.  The  conquest  of  Flushing,  Veer,  Ramekin,  &c.&c. 
with  ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  is  throM  n  into  the  shade, 
while  our.  excessive  sensibility  is  all  engrossed  and  monopolized 
by  the  Medical  Staff  and  the  Ague.  We  have  no  eyes  to  pore 
over  any  thing  but  epidemic  disorders,  just  as  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  the  Yellow  Fever  or  the  Dysentery  in  other  conquests, 
and  no  other  island  in  which  we  had  set  our  feet,  had  had  its 
peculiar  and  more  ravaging  mortality  ! 

*  Our  great  Poet  says  that 

'  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great. 
As  when  a  giant  dies  ; 
and  I  a»i  sure  that  the  warrior  who  combats  the  infectious  insect* 
of  the  an-,  to  whose  duty  it  falls  to  contend  with  the  tainted  atotns 
of  the  marsh  and  trench,  deserves  of  his  country  as  much  as  he 
whose  more  brilliant  star  conducts  him  to  the  encounter  of  a 
giant.     If  then  the  undertaking  of  this  expedition  could  not  be 
avoided  with  honour  and  true  policy,  and  if,  in  the  conduct  of  it, 
no   disgrace   or  dishonour  have   been  received,  why  should  we 
tear  the  laurel  from  our  own  brow,  but  from  the  baleful  spirit  of 
party,  or  the  more  base  and  factious  influence  of  private  personal 
ambition  and  close  closet  intrigue?' 

Art.  26. — A  Defence  of  Bank  Notes,  hy  John  Grenfell,  Esq.     No  Picb- 
lisker's  Name. 

THE  following  is  the  consolatory  assertion  of  Mr.  Grenfell, 

which  we  could  wish  to  have  found  supported  by  some  more 

ample  evidence,  than  he  has  adduced  ;  '  Our  pound  sterling  has 

been  actually  exchanged  for  more  than  its  corresponding   value, 

in  both  Hamburgh  and  French  currency,  since  bank  notes  have 

made  part  of  our  currency.'     Thus  the  author  seems  inclined  to 

make  us  believe  that  the  fatal  restriction,  which  Mr.  Pitt  imposed 

on  the  payments  of  the  bank  in  specie,  have  tended  to  exalt  the 

value  of  our  paper-currency  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

j^Rx.  27.— The  Veto.     A  Commentary  on  the  Grentille  Manifesto.      By 

Cornelius  Keogh,  Esg.  lute  of  Mount  Jerome,  in  Ireland,  a  Catholic, 

.  pnd  a  Member  of  some  Literary  Societies.     London,  Sherwood,  1810, 

3s.  6d.  ■  ' 

Jrtr.  KEOGH  appears  to  be  s  gentleman   of  warm  feelings 
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which  he  takes  no  pains  to  oioderate,  and  which  he  expresses,  as 
they  arise,  in  language,  which  his  natural  temperament  8eems 
forcibly  to  impel.  We  do  not  think  that,  in  discussing  such  a 
weighty  question,  as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  any  benefit 
is  likely  to  be  produced,  by  vehemence  of  invective,  or  intem- 
perance of  abuse,  by  passionate  declamation  or  personal  scurrility. 
Surely  it  does  not  become  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  alienate 
the  friends  to  their  just  claims  by  the  violence  which  they  dis- 
play towards  those  who  think  that  the  boon,  if  granted,  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  conditions,  which  are,  or  are  supposed  to 
be,  requisite  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  We 
^e  not  among  those  who  think  the  Vt-to  of  so  much  consequence 
as  it  is  thought,  either  by  the  Catholic  clergy  on  one  side,  or  by 
some  rather  timid  Piotestants  on  the  other.  We  are  indeed  far 
from  wishing  that  this  prerogative  should  be  retained  by  the 
pope  ;  but  we  do  not  see,  at  the  same  time,  how  it  can  be  con- 
sistently either  ceded  to,  or  exercised  by  his  present  Protestant 
majesty.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Catholics,  as  long  as  their 
ministers  are  not  salaried  by  the  state,  had  better  keep  their 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  their  own  hands;  and  let  the  bishops 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  each  diocese,  without 
submitting  that  election  either  to  the  ratification  of  a  pope,  of 
an  emperor,  or  a  king. 

POETRY. 

Art.  28. — ITie  Battles  of  Talatera.    A  Poem.    Sixth  Edition,  corrected 
with  some  Additions.     London,  Murray,  1810.  8w.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ballad-style  which  maybe  said  to  have  been  revived  by 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  is  here  employed  to  describe  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  'i  he  author  has  depicted  the  well-known  events  of  the 
battle  with  a  close  adherence  to  truth  ; — but  he  has  not  attempted 
to  introduce  any  particulars  of  individual  suffering,  which  might 
have  heightened  the  interest  of  the  poem,  and  awakened  the 
affections  during  the  perusal.  One  fault  of  this  work  is  that  it 
deals  too  much  in  general  description,  which  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  tame  and  vapid,  unless  blended  with  animating  circum- 
stances. The  author  thus  describes  the  three  vigorous  attacks, 
which  the  French  made  on  General  Hill's  position,  which  he 
represents  to  have  all  taken  place  about  midnight. 

'Thrice  came  they  on,  and  thrice  their  shock 
Rebounding  breaks,  as  from  the  rock 

The  wintery  billows  thrown; 
And  many  a  gallant  feat  is  done. 
And  many  a  laarel  lost  and  won, 

Unwitnessed  and  unknown. 
Feats  that-atchieved  in  face  of  day. 
In  Peter's  hofy  aisle,  for  aye 

Had  lived  in  sculptur'd  stone. 
Oh,  foY  a  blaze  from  heaven  to  light 
The  wonders  of  that  gloomy  fight 
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The  guerdon  to  bestow. 
Of  which  ihe  sullen  envious  night 
Bereaves  the  warrior's  brow  ! 
Darkling  ihey  fight,  and  only  know 
If  cliance  has  sped  the  fatal  blow, 
Or,  by  the  trodden  corse  below. 

Or  by  the  dying  groan  : 
Furious  they  strike  without  a  mark. 
Save  now  and  then  the  sulphurous  «park 
Illun.es  some  visage  grinj  and  dark, 

Tiiat  with  the  flash  is  gone  !'  « 

This  is,  perhaps,  altogether,  as  favourable  a  specimen  of 
the  poem  as  we  could  have  produced.  The  last  lines  are  well 
imagined. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  ^9.— Scenes  in  Feudal  Times.     A   Romance,  4!'V»h.     "By  Jl.  H. 
Wdmot.     London,  Robinson,  1809. 

THIS  romance  is  as  romantic  as  any  lover  of  this  kind  of 
reading  can  wish  for,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting,  though  it 
must  ^be  allowed  that  there  is  not  any  thing  very  new  in  the 
mysterious  nocturnal  visit,  the  spiral  staircase,  the  spacious  cor- 
ridor, the  ruined  abbey,  or  the  gloomy  vault.  We  have  had  all 
these  repeated  so  often,  that  it  would  be  difficwlt  to  strike  out 
any  thing  new.  The  interest  of  this  romance  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  distress  of  mind  of  the  Baron  Filzbaynham  ;  the 
reason  of  this  distress  ij  very  well  concealed,  and  the  story  inge- 
niously put  together. 

Jn  his  youth  he  is  worked  upon  by  the  instigation  of  a  man, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  family,  by  the  narne  of  Sebastian,  to 
believe  that  iiis  most  beloved  and  intimate  friend,  a  Spa'nish  noble- 
man, has  seduced  his  sister,  the  lady  Eloise.  In  his  rage,  at  the' 
disgrace,  he,  in  company  with  Sebastian,  surprizes  the  nobfeman 
who  is  going  to  meet  Eloise  (to  whom  he  is  privately  married,) 
fights  him,  and  leaves  him  for  dead.  Stung  with  remorse  as  soon 
as  his  fnend  falls,  he  goes  in  search  of  assistance,  but  on  his 
return  finds  hun  removed,  and  no  intelligence  whatever  for  many 
years  can  oe  procured.  At  the  same  time,  the  lady  Eloise,  and 
Sebastian  also  disappear,  and  no  trace  can  be  found,  nor  any 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  lady  be  obtained.  These  trans- 
actions embitter  the  remaining  days  of  the  baron,  whose  sufFer- 
jng>  are  aggravated  by  the  very  unamiable  and  cruel  behaviour 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  faintly  suspects  what  has  happened,  from 
some  information  which  has  transpired,  and  holds  his  father's 
life  in'  a  kind  of  purgatory,  by  his  threats  of  an  exposure, 
aeciismg  hin>  of  murder.  Sebastian,  who  is  the  author  of  these 
miseries,  is  represented  as  being  in  love  with  the  lady  Eloise, 
and  is  made  by  the  Spanish  nobleman;  the  confidant  of  their 
private  marriage.  Stuag  with  revenge,  disappoioted  love,  am- 
bition, and  all  the  direful  passion?)  that  can  possess  the  human 
inind,  he  forms  the  scheme  of  making  the  baron  murder  his 
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friend,  carries  off  the  lady  Eloise,  and  confines  her  with  ibe 
intention  of  intimidating  her,  and  compelling  her  to  marry  him. 
In  this  he  is  disappomted  by  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  ill- 
fated  lady,  who  dies  in  f^iving  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  commits 
ta  the  care  of  a  worthy  friar,  charging  him  to  hide  the  child 
from  Sebastian,  which  tht*  friar  accomplishes.  This  second  disap- 
pointment of  Sebastian  renders  him  more  furious,  and,  for  some 
time,  deprives  him  of  his  senses.  On  the  return  of  his  reason, 
he  comes  to  the  diabolical  determination  of  getting  possession  of 
the  child,  in  order  to  murder  him,  and  destroy  the  Fitzbaynhana 
family.  He  changes  his  name,  and  travels  about  a  prey  to  ma- 
lice and  revenge.  He  falls  8tK»n  after  into  the  company  of  the 
baron's  eldest  son,  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  who  marries  a  lady 
of  quality,  ininn.ite  with  Sebastian,  and  who  is  represented  as, 
possessmg  all  the  bad  passions  which  inhabit  the  breast  of  Sebas- 
tian. She  is  a  inurderer  and  an  adulteress.  She  is  also  made 
the  agent  in  S<  bastian's  schemes,  and  prompts  him  on  to  further 
crimes.  Sebastian  at  length,  gains  the  sight  of  Eloise's  son 
whilst  in  the  habit  of  a  noviciate,  assisting  at  the  altar, 
during  some  grand  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  in 
which  he  is  secluded  by  the  good  old  friar,  of  whom  he  demand* 
him.  The  friar,  alarmed  for  the  danger  of  his  ward,  lends  him 
away  in  the  night.  Sebastian,  suspectmg  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  follows  and  overtakes  him,  as  he  finds  refuge  for  the  night 
in  a  ruined  cattle,  and.  gaining  admittance,  attempts  to  murder 
him  when  he  is  reposing  on  a  bed  ;  but  the  youth  who  is  called 
Almeric,  happening  to  see  him,  has  time  to  escape.  Almeric 
goes  to  the  wars,  where  he  distinguishes  himself  and  is  knighted. 
He  accompanies  the  baron  Fitzbaynham's  second  son  to  England, 
Sebastian  soon  after  in  disguise  visits  the  castle,  and  seizes  Sir 
Almeric,  and  confines  him  in  a  dungeon.  We  are  then  trans- 
ported into  France,  to  the  chateau  of  the  baron,  where  the  events, 
of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  heads,  had  taken 
place.  Here  more  mystery  and  trouble  ensue.  Sebastian  is 
the  demon  who  haunts  the  grounds,  visits  the  baron,  and  pro- 
claims him  a  murderer.  Here  also  he  brings  Sir  Almeric  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to 
revenge  her  death  by  the  murder  of  the  baron,  and  failing  in 
this  attempt,  stabs  him.  We  cannot  follow  the  various  incidents, 
surprizes,  and  escapes  that  occur,  but  hasten  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  that  the  marchioness,  who  is  wife  to  the  barow's  eldest 
son,  jealous  of  Jacqueneftte,  the  daughter  of  the  baron,  instigates 
Sebastian  to  stab  her  whilst  she  is  asleep.  In  this  he  is  pre- 
vented by  Sir  Almeric,  who,  after  the  healing  of  his  wound, 
discovers  this  cruel  plan,  by  over- hearing  the  discourse 
between  this  bloody-minded  lady  and  gentleman.  Sebastian 
receives  a  wound  from  his  own  dagger,  which  he  intended 
for  Sir  Almeric,  and  Jacquenette  is  rescued  from  her  perilous 
situation.  The  marchioness,  fearing  from  the  delirium  of  Sebas- 
tian, that  he  wouW  reveal  her  many  crimes,  determines  to  dis- 
patch that  amiable  friend  with  her  own  hand,  for  whi^h  purpose 
'''arms  herself,  and  does  her  best  to  effect  this  desirable  obiecKl 
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She  wounds  Sebastian,  but  without  entirely  destroying  him,  and 
is  herself  in  danger  of  frilling  a  victim  to  his  infuriated  passion. 
Her  husband  also   falls  in  a'  duel  with  one  of  her  paramours. 
Whilst  (hese  murderous  events  are   passing.  Sir  Edmund,   the 
second  sou   of  the  baron,  returns  from  the  holy  wars,  accom- 
panied by  the  Spanish  nobleman  whom  the  baron  thought  he 
had  killed,  and  for  whose  loss  his  days  were  embittered  by  the 
dread  of^  detection,  and  the  pangs  of  remorse.     This  gentleman 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  his  absence  and  his  secret  marriage. 
Sebastian  dies  as  he  had  lived,  a  monster  of  malice  and  revenge. 
The  marchioness  flies  into  a  monastery,  Sir  Almeric  marries  the 
baron's  daughter,  and  the  baron  is  restored  to  peace  of  mind, 
&c.  &c.     Our  romance   readers,  if  they   delight  in  midnight 
assassins,  glittering  daggers,   and  nocturnal   visilants,  in  flitting 
forms  by  moon-light,  and  terrific  voices  in  the'depth  of  night — 
will,  we  hope,  have  as  much  of  it  in  'Scenes  of  Feudal  Times',* 
as  heart  can  wish.     Nor  will  they  sigh  in  vain  for  empty  suits 
of  rooms,  and  a  frightened  old  housekeeper.     The  chief  fault 
of  this  romance,  is  the  close  imitation  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  publi- 
cations.    The  licentious  Italian  lady,  the  talkative  housekeeper, 
and    the    wicked    Sebastian,  all  remind  us  of  many  scenes  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  the  Italian.     The  great  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  lady  Eloise  and  the 
supposed  crime   of  mu4-der,   under   which   the  baron   labours, 
which   is  not  thoroughly  cleared  up  till  the  last,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  surprize  to  the  finish.     But,  for  our  parts,  we  must  con- 
fess that  there  appears  rather  too  much  of  stabbing  in  the  dark; 
and  we  think  that  the  piece  would  be  improved  if  the  marchio- 
ness's character  were  less  licentious  and  vindictive.     We  hope  for 
the  honour  of  the  sex  in  any  country,  that  this  character,  if  not 
unnatural,  is,  at  least,  too  highly  coloured. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  30. —  'Evening  Amusements ;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  dis- 
played, in  which  several  striking  Appearances,  to  be  observed  on  various 
Evenings,  in  the  Heavens,  during  the  Year  1810,  are  described ;  and 
several  Means  are  pointed  out,  by  which  the  Time  of  Young  Persons 
may  be  imiocently,  agreeably,  and  profitably  employed  within  Doors. 
By  William  Frcnd,  Esq.  M.  A.  Actuary  to  the  Rock  Life  Assurance 
Company,  and  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of 
Principles  of  Algebra,  Tangible  Arithmetic,  Essay  an  Patriotism 
^c.    London,  Mawraan,  1810,  3s.  12mo. 

THE  merits  of  this  publication  are  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us 
to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  volume  for  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Frend  has  been  blamed  by  some  for  occasionally  mingling 
jelioious  remarks  in  this  work,  but  those  remarks  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  performance.  We  do  not  think  that  the  feelings 
of  that  man  are  to  be  envied  who  can  describe  the  appearances 
in  the  heavens,  without  being  impressed  with  sentiments  of  reli- 
gious veneration,  and  without  endeavouring  to  diffuse  through 
other  bosoops  the  hallowed  sentiments,  which  are  vividly  felt  in 
his  own. 
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Art.  31. — Cursori/  Remarks  on  Corpulence.     By  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
College,  oj'  Surgeons.    London,  Callow,  1810,  8vo.  Us. 

IN  these  times  of  increased  and  increasing  taxation,  there 
seems  little  danj^er  that  corpulence  will  become  a  general  dis- 
ease. But  still  there  are  certain  persons,  and  classes  of  persons, 
who  are  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  lo  be  in  peril  qf  obesity ^ 
who  may  profit  by  these  sensible  remarks;  and  as  Ihe  author 
earnestly  recommends  absfemiuusHcss  and  exercise,  as  the  best 
corrective  of  adipose  tendencies;  we  particularly  recommend 
this  pamphlet  to  the  devout  perusal  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
and  tht  bench  of  bishops. 

Aay.  3?. — An  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  the  more  easily  registering  and 
better  securing  of'  Charitable  Donations,     London,  W.  Plant  Piercy 
IBIO,  Qvo.  Is,  * 

IT  has  long^  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  many  public 
charities  are  grossly  abused,  that  the  oriy;Mial  intentions  of  the 
foiyjders  have  been  frustrated,  and  that,  instead  of  being-  made 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the  intellectual  and  physical 
relief  of  necessitous  individuals,  they  have  been  perverted  to 
purposes  of  private  gratification  and  emolument.  'I'he  manage- 
ment is  often  left  to  corrupt  and  unprincipled  persons,  over  whom 
no  controul  is  exercised,  or  whose  accounts  are  not  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  those  most  interested  in  detecting  errors  and  ex- 
posing fraud.  Tile  nature  of  the  bequest,  ihe  mode  of  manage- 
ment prescribed  by  the  founder,  and  that  which  is  actually  pur- 
sued, are  frequently  kept  a  profound  secret,  or  at  least  are 
obstructed  with  more  difficulties  than  individuals  will  readily 
encounter.  A  public  registry  of  all  charitable  donations  and  a 
correct  schedule  of  the  state  and  distribution  of  the  property,  of 
cheap  and  easy  access  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  the  author 
of  the  present  pamphlet  deserves  our  thanks,  for  the  judicious 
hints  which  he  has  suggested  on  the  subject. 


r.  33. — Geography  epitomixed,   or  a  Companion  to  the  .AtUis;  com- 
rising  a  Series  of  I^'ssons  proper  for  the  first  Course  of'  Geographical 


Art- 
prising 

Instruction  in  Schools;  icith  copious  Examinations  corresponding  to  the 
Lessons,  so  arranged  as  to  form,  at  the  same  Time,  a  Series  of  amusing 
Geographical  Games.  Also  an  Appendix,  containing  some  easy  In- 
structions  and  Problems  relative  to  the  practical  Use  of  the  Maps. 
By  the  Rev.  J{.  Bullock,  Bolton.     Londoa,  Mawmaii,  1810. 

THE  present  work  is  very  ingeniously  contrived,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  affording  at  once  both  instruction  and  amusement. 

,  Art.  31. — The  Songs,  Odes,  Ballads,  Duets,  and  Glees,  in  an  Opera,  en- 
titled Sketches  from  Life,  of  the  Wondering  Bard.  THe  Music  com- 
posed. Written  by  Samuel  Blake  Frame.  London,  Dutton,  1809, 
Price  If.    , 

AS  tastes  are  various,  there  may  be  some  persons, -whose  taste 
tjiese  songs,  ballads,  &c.  may  suit  better  than  our.own. 
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ArV.  ib.— Beauties  selectedfrom  the  Writings  of  Williatn  Taley,  JD,  D 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle:  Alpliabeticalli/  arranged^  with  an  Recount  of 
hii  Life,  and  critical  Remurks  upon  some  of  his  peculiar  Opinions.     By 
W.  Hamilton  Reid.     London,  Sherwood,  1810. 

DR.  PALEY  is  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  we  like  to  see 
tindergo  this  species  of.  literary  dismemberment.  We  feel  not 
a  little  indignant,  when  vve  behold  writers  of  eminence  cvt  up  in 
this  way.  It  strikes  «s  as  an  outrage  offered  to  their  remains. 
Dr.  Paley  was  not  a  desultory  author,  whose  imagination  could 
, occasionally  produce  splendid  specimens  of  rhetoric,  which  it 
might  he  worth  while  to  select  and  place  by  themselves,  as  sub- 
jects which  have  an  individual,  and  insulated  interest.  He  was 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  a  sedate  judgement ;  and  his  fancy  wa« 
not  suffered  to  divert  his  reasoning  powers  from  the  direct  object 
of  pursuit.  His  pages  are  not  strewn  with  the  extraneous  em- 
bellishments of  (sentiment,  or  imagination.  He  thought,  and  he 
wrote  in  connection.  His  works  are  a  vv'ell  compacted  piece  of 
reasoning.  Why  then  should  these  compilers  of  beauties,  mar 
the  real  beauty  of  Paley's  compositions,  by  severing  one  part 
from  the  other,  and  exhibiting  a  few  mangled  paragraphs,  in- 
stead of  a  perfect  whole  ?  Such  selections  as  the  present,  from 
such  writers  as  Paley,  or  Locke,  or  other  close  reasoners,  tend 
only  to  make  idle  and  superficial  readers,  and  to  increase  the 
mass  of  literary  coxcombs,  who  may  thus  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
quote  some  disjointed  sentence  in  Paley,  without  knowing  the 
real  drift,  the  premises,  or  the  conclusion  of  any  book  that  he 
ever  wrote.  If  Paley  had  been  an  author,  whose  works  contain 
more  chaff  than  wheat,  we  might  have  thanked  Mr.  H.  Reid 
for  giving  us  the  wheat  without  the  chaff;  but  as  the  cdmposi- 
tions  of  Dr.  P.  resemble  a  grain  full  of  nutriment,  we  are  not 
8at:sfitd  with  having  a  few  loose  husks  offered  us  instead  of  the 
Condensed  pulp,  in  which  that  nutriment  resides. 

Art.  36. —  Plain  and  easy  Directions  for  preparing,  and  method  of  using 
an  excellent  Compost  for  manuring  Arable,  Meadow,  andFasture  Lands, 
171  general,  in  the  cheapest  Manner,  from  which  greater  Productions  of 
Grain,  4'C.  will  be  obtained,  than  from  any  other  Manure,  at  equal 
Expense,  discovered  solely  by  John  Morley,  of  Blickling,  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  Farming  Bailiff  to  the  Hon.  William  Asheton  Harhord  ; 
to  which  is„uddcd,  his  much  approved  Plan  of  Clamping  Muck,  whereby 
a  considerable  Expense  is  saved  to  the  Farmer  ;  and  also,  the  Manner 
of  Improving  the  Growth  of  Underwoods,  in  the  mott  luxuriant  Way. 
The  second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  the  Author,  with  addi- 
tional Observations  on  various  Kinds  of  Manure,  not  in  general  Use, 
in  this  or  the  adjoining  Counties ,  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Ti^rnips,  Improving  Grazing  Lands,  SfC.  ^'C.  &fc.  Stanhopian  Press, 
Jilorwich.  London,  Scatcherd,  8vo.  Is,  pp.  72. 

AS  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  in  the  country,  who 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  we  shall  extract  the  de- 
scription of  the  composition  which  the  author  recommends  for  a 
profitable  manure. 

*  About  the  beginning  of  June,  as  much  of  the  headland  in  the 
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field  or  inclosure  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  ensuing 
aittumn,as  will  produce,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  good  cart-loads  of 
mould  to  every  acre  thereof — if  olland,  of  one  or  two  years  lay- 
ing, must  be  ploughed  very  shallow  and  of  the  usual  breadth ; 
this  beinjj;'  done,  the  border  between  the  headland  and  the  fence, 
whiph  caiitiot  be  ploughed,  should  be  dug  up  a  good  pitch  and 
turned  thereon.  The  harrows  are  next  to  be  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  the  soil  from  spontaneous  rubbish  ;  in  this  state 
the  headland  is  to  remain  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  it  is  then  to 
be  ploughed  over  again  very  deep,  so  as  to  furnish  the  quantity 
of  mould  required  as  above  ;  harrowing  is  again  requisite  and 
must  be  well  applied.  The  headland  should  be  afterwardi 
ploughed,  and  the  beginning  thereof  ought  to  commence  on  thfe 
top,  by  which  means  a  ridge  of  twelve  or  fourteen  furrows  may 
be  found  as  high  as  a  common  plough  will  throw  it.  These  direc- 
tions being  properly  attended  to,  will  cause  the  earth  or  soil  to 
become  perfectly  clean  and  loose.  Muck  or  dung  from  the  stable 
or  rack-yard,  is  then  to  be  set  on  the  ridge  of  mould  thus  raised, 
at  the  rate  of  four  goo<l  cart-loads  to  every  twenty  loads  thereof, 
and  levelled  over  two  third  parts  of  the  width  of  such  ridge,  caire 
being  taken  to  leave  an  equal  sixth  part  on  each  side  thereof,  un- 
covered with  the  muck  ;  the  mould  on  the  sides  is  then  nearly 
all  to  be  turned  up  on  the  muck,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be, 
one  chaldron  of  quicklime  to  every  twenty  loads  of  such  pre- 
pared mould,  is  to  be  evenly  and  properly  spread  over  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  or  bed  of  compost ;  the  sides  are  then  tb  be  pared 
down,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mould,  together  with  such 
parings,  are  to  be  strewed  over  the  lime,  which  would  otherwise, 
(in  case  of  wet  weather  following  before  it  receives  this  cover- 
ing,) be  deprived  of  its  intended  effects  by  running  together 
and  becoming  like  mortar ;  but  the  mould  being  immediately 
put  over,  intermixes  and  causes  it  to  heat  and  pulverise  with  the 
mould  and  dung,  and  the  first  rain  that  follows  puts  the  whole 
body  in  a  state  of  fermentation,'  'The  composition  having  lain  in 
the  state  of  fermentation  6  or  8  weeks,  the  next  process  that  foU 
lows,  is  turning  over  and  mixing  the  mould,  dung,  and  lime  well 
together — this  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  :  the  method 
pursued  by  the  author  in  this  part  of  the  business,  and  which  is 
conceive<l  by  far  the  best  way,  is,  by  the  labourer's  beginaing  at 
one  end  of  the  ridge  to  cut  it  down  in  slices,  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  the  broad  end  of  a  mattock,  or  some  such  kind  of  tool ; 
when  he  has  cut  down  as  much  as  he  can  fairly  reach  over,  the 
lumps  are  to  be  well  broken  with  the  spade,  in  like  manner  as  a 
gardener  works  his  land  in  digging  it;  this  being  done,  the  same 
is  to  be  turned  back,  and  so  on  progressively,  until  the  whole  '\* 
well  worked  over,  care  being  taken  that  the  composition 
is  properly  ridged  up  again  in  the  act  of  turning  it  over. 
This  method  causes  all  the  different  articles  with  which 
the  ridge  is^  composed,  to  unite  and  mix  well  together,  in 
a  manner  superior  to  any  other  plan  ;  and  as  the  price  for 
this  'labour  does  not  exceed  one  penny  the  square  yard,  it  is 
found  little  more  expensive  than  the  charge  of  the  common  mode 
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practised  in  this  county  of  turning  over  dung  heaps,  which  is  by 
no  means  to  be  recommended.  The  manure  being  thus  pre- 
pared will  now  become  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  laid  on  laud 
intended  for  wheat,  either  to  plough  under  or  as  a  top-dressing, 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  farmer.  ^ 

'  The  above  compost  furnishes  at  least  twenty -five  loads  of  ma- 
nure per  acrp,  whicli  is  more  than  a  double  quantity  of  manure, 
that  can  be  procured  at  an  equal  expense,  anrl  being  worked 
over  and  pulverised  in  the  manner  before  directed,  renders  it  in 
point  of  quality  and  cheapness,  superior  to  all  other  manure ; 
it  is  a  capital  mixture  for  scalds  and  all  light  soils,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  more  fertile  nature  ;  it  kills  the  anberry,  and  destroys 
all  pernicious  vegetation  ;  and,  as  a  manure,  has  been  preferred 
in  many  instances  to  oil  cake.  The  quantity  is  so  great,  and  the 
quality  so  masterly,  that  it  puts  an  entirely  new  face  upon  land 
on  which  it  is  laid,  and  causes  the  vegetation  to  be  of  suclf 
luxuriance  as  no  other  manure  will  produce  with  equal  cheap- 
ness.* 

We  catmot  conclude  this  article  without  remarking  that  the 
typographical  part  of  Mr.  Morley's  work  does  great  honour  to 
the  Norwich  Stanhopian  prtt.s.  We  have  not  often  seen  a  better 
printed  book. 
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Art.  I. — Histoirede  France,  pendant  le  dix-huitieme Siecie. 

An  History  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  Century.  By 
M.  Lacret^Uc,  the  younger.  Paris,  1808,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lou- 
don, DulaU;  Soho  Square,   ll.  lOs. 

THE  first  book  of  this  history  contains  a  succinct  account 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  year 
1709,  to  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  September,  1715. — 
The  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  clouded  by  public  cala- 
mity and  domestic  woe.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  had  reduced  his  power,  and  humbled  his  pride.  But 
his  personal  sufferings  from  the  dreadful  ravages  which  death 
had  made  in  his  family,  are  such  as  may  well  excite  our  sym- 
pathy, and  teach  us  not  to  envy  the  fate  of  greatness,  which 
in  the  hour  of  affliction  is  usually  left  devoid  of  that  undis- 
sembled  love — and  that  genuine  friendship  which  are  more 
often  experienced  in  a  private  sphere.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
17ll>  Louis  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  son,  the  dau- 
phin, at  the  age  of  49-  The  hopes  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  people  were  now  fixed  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  dauphin.  But  these  happy  expecta- 
tions were  frustated  by  the  untimely  end  of  this  prince,  who 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  on  the  l8th  of  February  in 
the  following  year.  His  amiable  wife,  Marie-Adelaide,  of 
Savoy,  had  died  six  days  before.  Their  son,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV. had  hardly  received  the  title  of  dau- 
phin, when  he  also  was  seized  with  the  measles,  and  expired. 
To  add  to  this  scene  of  horror  and  calamity,  the  duke  of 
App.Vol.  19.  Gg 
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Orleans,  the  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.  was  very  generally  ac- 
cused of  having  administered  poison  to  such  near  relatives. 
Though  Louis  XIV.  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  these  ru- 
mours, yet  they  probably  coHtributed  to  embitter  his  last  days 
with  suspicions,  which  were  artfully  infused  by  the  enemies 
of  the  duke,  and  which  the  monarch  had  not  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  left  to  dissipate.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  was  besieged  by  hypocritical 
devotees,  who  flattered  the  king,  then  enfeebled  by  a  long 
course  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  degenerated  into  a  slave  to 
the  most  abject  superstition,  with  the  hope  of  accumulating  a 
large  stock  of  merit,  by  combining  the  practice  of  intolerance 
with  the  ceremonials  of  artificial  piety. 

Buonaparte  has  told  us  that  the  peopte  affe  always  ready  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  avenging  on  their  superiors 
the  painful  duty  of  submission  to  their  will.  But  the  French, 
who,  as  the  author  says,  are  inclined  to  vindicate  thefr  suffer- 
ings by  epigram  and  song,  abstained,  at  this  period^  from  every 
■wanton  or  malicious  act  which  might  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  aged  king.  This  respectful  silencQ,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  at  least  longer  than  his  life,  or 
to  have  accompanied  his  remains  to  tliq  tomb.  For,  as  the 
royal  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  to  St.  Denis,  the  peo- 
ple, who  followed,  the  funeral,  and  thronged  tlie  public-houses 
on  the  road,  drank,  sung,  and  abandonded  themselves  to  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  joy.  Ballads  were  composed 
and  recited,  in  which  the  names  of  the  great  Louis,  and' of 
his  wife  or  mistress,  Madame  dp  Maintenon,  were  treated 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  themselves  had  ever  shown 
to  the  vilest  of  the  canaille.  As  the  solemn  procession  ap- 
proached, the  most  dissonant  shouts,  and  the  grossest  ribaldty 
were  heard.  Such  wa$  the  respect  which  the  servile  French 
at  last  showed  to  a  monarch  who  had  experienced  a  long 
reign  of  seventy-two"  years,  and  who,  during  at, least  half  a 
century,  had  received  the  homage  of  a  Pagan  deity.  But  ex- 
tremes often  meet.  The  most; abject  servility  is  soon. con- 
verted into  the  most  overbearing  insolence,  and  the  habit  of; 
obsequious  complaisance,  when  it  is  not,  as  it  can  hardly  be, 
associated  with  unfeigned  affection,  ,  serves  only  to  generate 
the  most  insensate  disrespect. 

The  devout  courtiers,  or  rather  the  swarm  of  hypocrites 
who  crowded  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  no  sooner  perceived 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  that  he  had  not  much  longer 
to  reign,  than  ihey  had  recourse  to  the  basest  means  to  reco- 
ver the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  they  had  recently 
Galumniated  as  an  assassin,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  to  the 
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scaffotd.  The  eye?  pt  the  ^/I'ng  king  were  closed  by  the 
hands  of  menfals,  w^fle  these  foi/al  devotees,  deserted  him  in 
his  last  extremity  of  suffering.  Let  every  monarch  beware 
how  he  relies  on  the  services  of  hypocritical  religionists. 

The  will  of  Louis  X[V.  was  set  aside  by  the  parliament 
who  had  registered  all  his  decrees,  when  living,  with  unhesi- 
tating obedience.  They  conferred  the  regency  on  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  they  left  him  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  patronage        * 

The  French  people,  after  the  several  years  of  suffering  and 
of  constraint,  which  they  liad  experienced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Loufs  XfV.  looked  forward  to  halgyon  days  of 
relaxation  arid*  of  gaiety,  under  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  Iii  the  commertcemeht  of  his  regency,  the  duke 
paid'a  visit  to  Madame  de  Malntenon,  in  her  retirement  at 
Saiiit  Cyr,  and  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  respectful  regard, 
notwithstanding  the-railicry  of  his  courtiers.  The  last  pro- 
digy, says  the  author,  in  ttie  destiny  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  the  widow  of  Scarroh  and  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  be 
courted  when  her  power  w'as  at  an  end. 

The  regent  opened  the  prisons  in  which  the  unfortunate 
.fanseiiists  had  been  so  long  immured  by  the  intrigue  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  particularly  by  the  influence  of  father  Le  Tellier, 
over  the  weak  mind  of  Louis ;  who  thought  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth  by  the  polemical  intolerance  of  his  age. 
The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  entrusted  with  the  directioti  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  he  was  assisted  by  d*Arguesseau  and 
Joly  de  Fleury,  who  discovered  not  that  narrow  miiid  which  is 
commonly  found  in  the  advocates  of  a  sect,  particularly  wheu 
they  have  been  the  objects  of  persecution. 

Louis  XIV.  had  left  the  finances  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion ana  embarrassment.  The  evil  was  remedied  by  the 
common  resource  of  weak  ministers,  and  weak  governments 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  ; — temporary  expedients.  The 
great  mass  of  politicians  cannot  carry  their  views  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  ephemeral  contrivances. 

The  court  of  the  regent  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  of  the  late  king.  Hypocrisy  had,  fled,  but  it  was 
not  replaced  by  decency.  Libertinism,  which  before  had 
worn  a  veil,  now  showed  its  open  and  unblushitig  front. 
Those  courtiers  who  were  indued  with  a  more  frigid  temper- 
ament, took  pains  to  acquire  an  air  of  irregularity.  The 
stately  and  reserved  tone  of  Louis  XIV.  was  forsaken  for  a 
blasphemous  obscenity.  Intemperance  directed  the  gaiety  of 
the  feast.  No  excess  caused  a  blush  :  piety,  virtue,  and  in  o- 
•lesty  became  a  jest.     The  duTce  de  Noailles,  the  relation  and 
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the  friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenoii,  who,  sometimes,  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  opera,  thought  it  right  to 
affect  to  reel  when  the  regent  was  drunk  It  was  the  same 
deference  to  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  which  caused  him  to 
keep  one  of  the  women  who  danced  at  the  opera.  He  taught 
the  courtiers  how  to  make  a  show  of  hbertinism,  as  they  had. 
before  put  on  the  appearance  of  devotion. 

The  '  soupes '  of  the  regent  served  as  a  seminary  of  cor- 
ruption. In  the  evening  he  shut  himself  up  with  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  ministered  to  his  pleasures ;  and  while  he 
threw  oflF  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  he  did  not  retain  even  that 
of  a  man.  But  the  women,  who  anticipated  the  exertion  of 
so  much  influence  in  a  reign  consecrated  to  pleasure,  were 
grievously  disappointed.  The  regent  seems  to  have  regarded 
them  only  as  far  as  they  were  subservient  to  his  pleasures, 
"which  were  of  the  grossest  kind ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  them  to 
interrupt  the  uniformity  of  his  sensual  excess  by  their  political 
intrigues.  Their  influence  accordingly  was  not  felt  in  any 
important  acts  of  the  administration. 

We  pass  over  some  of  the  events  which  occurred  hi  the 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  the  conspiracy  of  the  prince 
de  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  which  was  promoted 
by  the  famous  Alberoni,  the  prime  minister  of  Philip  V. ;  the 
ruinous  speculations  of  Law,  a  refugee  Scotchman,  who  be- 
came controller-general  of  the  finances,  and  the  plague,  which 
ravaged  Marseilles  in  1720. 

The  constitution  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  gradually 
undermined  by  the  eff*ect  of  his  habitual  debaucheries.  After 
the  failure  of  the  financial  schemes  of  Lav<',  the  voluptuous 
indulgences  of  the  regent,  which  had  never  been  mingled  with 
any  of  the  refinements  of  a  more  delicate  luxury,  became  still 
more  gross.  He  seemed  anxious  to  expel  the  sentiment  of 
his  increasing  unpopularity  by  a  bestial  excess.  His  noc- 
turnal orgies  dulled  his  faculties  during  a  large  part  of  the 
morning.  He  lost  his  aptitude  for  business  ;  ennui  occupied 
the  intervals  of  his  pleasures.  In  proportion  as  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  manifested  his  petulance  and  ill- 
humour  to  others.  His  existence  became  a  sort  of  vacuum, 
which  he  found  that  nothing  but  sensual  excess  could  agree- 
ably occupy.  Hence  he  had  recourse  to  higher  stimuli  than 
those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  till  his  sensibility 
was  destroyed  ;  and  exhausted  nature  could  endure  no  more. 

But  habit  still  rendered  necessary  the  excesses  in  which 
he  had  ceased  to  experience  any  gratification.  His  friends 
observed  with  regret  the  symptoms  of  decay,  which  were 
visible  in  hi*  countenance.     His  cheeks  were  ipflamed,  and 
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his  e3?e8  red  with  blood.  He  passed  from  a  state  of  stupor  to 
one  of  irritation.  His  physician,  Chirac,  in  vain  remonstrated 
against  his  excesses  as  precipitating  his  dissolution.  "  A  sud- 
den death,"  says  he,  "  is  what  1  have  always  desired."  ITie 
importunities  of  his  friends  had  prevailed  on  him  to  submit  to 
a  regimen,  which  was  declared  necessary  previous  to  his  beuig 
bled.  But  this  short  interruptic^n  of  his  accustomed  orgies 
required  an  exertion  which  he  had  not  strength  to  make.  On 
the  day  in  which  he  was  to  submit  to  the  momentary  pri- 
vation, he  determined  to  elude  the  orders  of  the  physician, 
and  thmking  that  a  gratification,  which  was  prohibited,  would 
be  doubly  pleasant,  he  passed  iuto  his  apartment,  where  a 
new  mistress,  the  duchess  de  Phalaris  was  awaiting  his  arrival. 
But  he  had  hardly  entered  the  room  before  one  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  burst,  and  he  fell  down  lifeless  on  the 
floor. 

'  The  duke  of  Orleans,'  says  the  author,  'often  rose  above  the 
vulgar  level  of  princes,  bui  he  was  often  confounded  with  the 
most  abject  among  them.  None  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV. 
bore  a  nearer  icsemblance  to  him  in  military  ardour,  in  intellec- 
tual capacity,  in  the  winning  familiarity  of  his  address,  in  the 
quick  sallies  of  repartee,  or  in  that  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  captivates  the  afftctions  and  subdues  the  will.  Henry  had 
the  imprudence  to  become  too  often  and  too  long  the  votary  of 
love.  Philip  (d'Orleans)  despised  all  restraint,  all  shame,  all 
delicacy  in  his  infamous  amours.  This  difference  in  their  cha- 
racter caused  such  a  difference  in  their  conduct,  that  any  parallel 
would  be  a  profanation.  Besides  these  propensities  which  made 
him  dissolute  in  his  manners,  Philip  had  one  which  is  mure  inju- 
rious to  goodness,  but  which  did  not  efface  his;  this  was  a 
general  distrust  in,  a  deliberate  contempt  for,  mankind.  He  con- 
sented to  be  deceived  by  them,  but  he  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  deceive  them  in  his  turn  by  certain  refinements.  As  he  had 
often  practised  hypocrisy  with  success,  he  had  continual  recourse 
to  the  practice  ;  he  broke  his  word  and  sported  with  his  promises. 
Hate  could  not  find  a  place  m  his  heart,  but  his  friendship  was  only 
the  fervour  of  the  moment ;  it  wanted  consistency,  becaose  it  had 
rarely  been  cemented  by  esteem.  The  gross  and  licentious 
habits  of  his  liie  often  threw  a  cloud  over  his  more  brilliant  qua- 
lities; but  they  resumed  their  lustre  to  the  surprize  of  the  be- 
holder, when  some  great  occasion  called  for  their  exercise.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the 
military  art.  While  regent,  he  avoided  war  ;  this  was  a  service 
rendered  to  France  and  to  mankind,  which  would  efface  almost 
every  stain  which  has  been  cast  upon  his  memory,  if  he  had  exhi- 
bited more  precaution  in  his  public  councils,  and  had  not  incon- 
siderately promoted  the  maritime  ascendency  of  Great  Britain. 
His  impiety,hi3  atheism,  were  not  moulded  into  a  system,  he  em- 
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ployed  them  as  ap  excuse  for  his  vices,  as  a  reasoning  to  his. 
debauchery.  He  was  inclined  to  toleration,  without  estabUshing 
it  by  the  laws,  but  he  propa|2:ated  infidelity  by  his  example. — 
Even  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  he  went  to  church  with  gre^t 
pomp   and  ostentatious  effrontery  to  receive  the   sacrament  at 

'  Easter.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  abandoned  himself 
with  more  extravagance  than  ever  to-his  accustomed  pleasures. 
St.  Simon  in  vain  supplicated  him  on  his  knees  not  to  offer  this 
outrage  to  public  opinion.  Was  the  irregularity  of  his  manners 
carried  to  the  commission  o^  incest  ?  No  accusation  was  more 
often  repeated  than  this,  and  none  is  less  siisceptible  either  of 
proof  or  of  apology.  But  the  account  is  highly  improbable. 
The  regent  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  this  crime  successively 
with  three  of  his  daughters ;  the  duchess  de  Berry,  the  abbess 
of  Chellcs,  and  Madamoiselle  de  Valois,  afterwards  duchess  of 
Modena.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that,  if  his  bosom  had  been 
the  prey  of  these  horrid  lusts,  how  he  could  have  beheld  with 
indilierence  the  unbounded  passion  of  the  duchess  de  Berry  for 
the  count  de  Rioms,  and  the  indiscreet  tenderness  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois  for  the  duke  de  Richlieu.  The  incestuous  passion  of 
a  father  for  his  daughters  could  not  be  exempt  from  the  convul- 
sions of  jealousy,  of  frenzy,  and  remorse.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pressed  Madamoiselle  de  Valois  to  marry  a  foreigner,  and  he  saw 
her  quit  the  kingdom. j»ith  little  concern.  Neither  she,  nor  her 
sister,  the  abbess  of  Chelles,  discovered  that  deep-seated  depra- 
vity, which  alone  can  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  nature  and 
society.  The  abbess  of  Chelles  was  much  more  distinguished 
by  her  caprice  and  eccentricity  than  by  her  vices.  On  the  other 
side  we  must  consider  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  never  appeared 
much  hurt  by  the  accusation.  He  heard  it  often  without  indig- 
nation. When  Louis  XIV.  said  of  him,  "  my  nephew  is  a  brag- 
gadochio  in  crimes,"  he  perhaps  alluded  to  the  faint  defence 
which  he  made  against  the  charge  of  incest.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans was,  on  the  contrary,  chilled  with  horror  when  he  read  the 
libels  in  which  he  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  cousins.  This 
prince  perused  without  emotion  the  first  stanza  in  the  infamous 
invectives  of  Grange-Chancel.  With  a  singular  ostentation  of 
impartiality  and  indifference,  he  very  inappositely  praised  the 
merit  of  the  poetry  ;  but  when  he  found  that  in  these  flagitious 
rhymes  he  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  dauphin  and  the 
dauphiness,  his  emotions  were  the  same  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
calumny  for  the  first  time.  His  dejection  vented  itself  in  tears, 
and  in  bitter  exclamations  against  the  perversity  of  mankind. 
Though  he  might  have  taken  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  libeller, 
and  though  pubhc  opinion  seemed  to  call  for  the  measure,  and 
the  tribunals  wpuld  have  sanctioned  it,  yet  he  limited  the 
punishment  of  Grange-Chancel  to  a  seclusion  in  the  isle  of  St. 
Marguerite.  This  person  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  a 
short  tiipe  after  discharged  the  venom  of  his  malice  on  the  ashes 
of  the  prince,  whose  clemency  had  saved  hini  from  an  ignomi- 
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aious  end.  This  proneness  to  mercy,  the  divine  attribute  of  »U 
great  and  all  good  kings,  forms  the  best  safe-guard  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  lu  proportion  as  he  was  calum- 
niated witliout  moderation,  we  are  inclined  to  pass  the  line  of 
justice  iu  his  exculpation.  He  had  a  peculiar  gift,  which  diffused 
a  charm  over  his  administration,  and  which. preserved  its  tran- 
quillity ;  it  was  that  of  accurately  appretiating  the  character  of 
the  French.' 

'ITie  duke  de  Bourbon  assumed  the  reins  of  the  achuinistra- 
tion  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  some  showy  qualities,  but  Ins  character  was 
tarnished  by  avarice.  He  could  practise  a  refined  polileness, 
but  there  was  something  harsh  and  austere,  which  was  seen 
tiirough  the  veil.  In  any  connected  conversation  he  affected 
l«nity,  or  made  a  demonstration  of  pride,  in  order  to  draw  oft 
the  attention  from  the  sterility  of  his  mind.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  was  ruled  by  the  marchioness  de  Prie 
with  a  despotic  sway.  Avarice  is  said  to  hare  been  her  ruling 
passiot) ;  and  the  court  of  London  thought  her  worthy  to  sue-* 
ceed  to  the  pension  which  had  been  paid  to  the  profligate 
cardinal  Dubois. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  an  edict 
against  the  protestants,  which  exceeded  in  cruelty  even  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  reformed 
worship  even  in  secret. 

*  The  children  of  protestants  were  forcibly  torn  from  their 
parents,  in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  catholic 
religion.  The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
rebellious  priests^  and  they  confiscated  the  property  of  those  who 
relapsed.  They  blasted  the  memory  of  those  who  died  without 
deceiving  the  sacrament.  They  renewed,  in  short,  every  species 
of  oppression  which  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  had  conceived, 
but  whieh,  owing  to  the  horror  which  they  excited,  had  fallen 
into  disuse.* 

The  barbarous  folly  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon  was  contrasted 
with  the  greater  tolerance  which  had  been  enjoyed  under  the 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had 
often  signified  an  intention  of  modifying  the  law  of  Louis 
XIV.  against  the  protestants ;  but  his  intentions  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  frustrated  by  the  protestants  themselves,  who 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  king,  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
province  of  Guienne  and  Languedoc,  and  refused  to  pay 
tithes.  The  regent  employed  the  greatest  moderation  in 
composing  these  disturbances  j  though,  says  the  author,  *  it  is 
iaip(>s6ibk  to  make  any  concessions  to  rebels  beyond  that  of 
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pardon,'  But,  during  the  administration  of  the  duke,  the  pro- 
testantsat  least  experienced  none  of  the  rigours  of  persecution. 
The  republic  of  Holland,  to  its  honour,  interceded  with  so 
much  vigour  for  the  religionists  who  were  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  new  edict,  that  the  duke  de  13ourbon  was 
obliged  to  mitigate  the  severity. 

LouisXV.had  been  originally  destined  to  marry  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  who  had  been  actually  sent  to 'France,  and  then 
dismissed  with  very  little  ceremony  by  the  duke  de  Bourbon. 
The  sister  of  the  duke  himself,  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois, 
«eemed  afterwards  selected  for  the  bride  of  the  young  mo- 
narch. But  this  match  was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of 
niarchioness  de  Prie,  the  mistress  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
who,  in  an  interview  with  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois,  under 
a  feigned  name,  found  her  not  likely  to  be  sufficiently  grff^e/w/ 
to  her  for  her  elevation,  or  rather  sufficiently  obsequious  to  her 
will.  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  convent  from  a  very  early  period;  and  her  mind  had  been 
preserved  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  court.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  interview  aboveraentioned,  the  name  of  the 
marchioness  de  Prie  was  introduced,  Mademoiselle  de  Ver- 
mandois spoke  of  the  mistress  of  her  brother  with  that  horror 
which  profligacy  inspires  in  an  innocent  mind.  The  disguised 
marchioness  could  hardly  repress  her  resentment.  She  look 
^her  leave  without  ceremony,  and  said,  as  she  went  away — You 
thall  neter  be  queen. 

In  1725,  Louis  XV.  at  last  married  Maria  Leczinska,  the 
daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland.  Sta- 
nislas had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  sword 
of  Charles  XI 1.  and  had  been  thrust  off  it  by  that  of  Peter 
the  Great.  When  Charles  XII.  had  taken  refuge  in  Turkey, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa,  Stanislas  conceived  the  ge- 
nerous project  of  visiting  his  benefactor  in  his  adversity,  of 
soothing  his  suflfering.s,  and  moderating  the  characteristic  vio- 
lence of  his  disposition.  He  arrived  in  disguise  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey,  where  he  was  recognized  and  made  prisoner. 
When  Charles  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  he  allowed  a 
handsome  pension  to  the  Polish  monarch,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts.  After  the  death  of  Charles, 
a  plot  was  laid  for  carrying  off  Stanislas.  This  happily  mis- 
carried, and  the  regent  permitted  the  unfortunate  monarch  to 
reside  in  Alsace.  He  was  living  in  a  dilapidated  castle, 
near  Weissembourg,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  duke 
de  Bourbon,  acquainting  him  with  the  unexpected  elevation 
which  was  destined  for  his  daughter,  who  had  been  the  fond 
compauion  of  his  wanderings,  and  had  both  participated  and 
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soothed  his  sufferings.  Her  circumstances  had  conspired  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  active  virtues.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  features,  but  youth,  innocence,  and  good- 
ness had  infused  a  secret  charm.  Her  person  was  tail  and 
elegant^  and  she  possessed  much  good  sense  without  anydaZi^ling 
qualities.  Fearful  of  not  pleasing  a  husband  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  objects  of  more  brilliant  attraction,  she 
seemed  to  inspire  a  durable  affection,  rather  than  a  lively 
passion. 

After  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  exile  of 
Madame  de  Prie,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  cardinal 
Fleury,  part  of  whose  paciHc  administration,  constitutes  one 
of  those  periods  whose  eulogy  is  pronounced  by  the  silence 
of  history.  Those  men,  whose  folly,  whose  avarice  or  am- 
bition is  perpetually  disturbing  the  tranquillity  and  destroying 
the  happiness  of  nations,  make  most  figure  in  the  page  of 
the  historian.  The  cares  of  a  paternal  government,  whick 
watches  over  the  happiness  of  its  children,  seems  less  to  in- 
terest the  memory  of  mankind,  than  those  tragic  catastrophes 
and  splendid  disorders  which  signalize  the  stormy  period  of 
bloodshed,  of  prodigality,  and  confusion. 

France  and  England  had,  at  the  same  period,  two  pacific 
ministers.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  altogether  one  of  the  wisest 
ministers  by  whom  this  country  was  ever  governed,  seconded 
the  endeavours  of  cardinal  Fleury  to  keep  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  and  to  preserve  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  in  that  state  of  amity,  which  is  so  conducive  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  Cardinal  Fleury  indeed  did  not  possess  that 
vigorous  comprehension  of  mind  which  gives  birth  to  new 
institutions,  or  which  imparts  increased  vigour  and  usefulness 
to  the  old.  But  though  none  of  his  measures  were  marked 
by  grandeur  of  conception  or  originality  of  thought,  he  may 
be  proposed  as  a  model  of  economy  and  disinterestedness  ,- 
two  qualities  which  statesmen  of  more  recent  times  might 
copy  with  advantage. 

Cardinal  Fleury,  who  was  bishop  of  Freius,  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  ministry  till  the  age  of  seventy- three  years  ;  and 
he  preserved  the  reins  of  government  to  the  advanced  period 
of  ninety.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1743.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  ecclesiastic,  who  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  moderate  his  ambition  till  he  was  seventy-three, 
could  not  in  the  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  bring  himself 
to  retire  to  a  private  station,  when  he  had  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  power.  As  he  became  more  feeble  he  became 
accessible  to  flattery.  Those  who  conversed  with  him,  cajoled 
him  with  accounts  of  persons  who  had  completed  their  cen- 
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tury  of  years.  The  public  journals  grossly  exaggerated  the 
Hgts  of  those  persons,  in  order  to  gratify  the  cardinal. 

Though  cardinal  FJeury  had  presided  over  the  administra- 
tion of  an  opulent  kingdom  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  he 
died  poor.  He  had  spent  his  little  patrimony,  and  the  effects 
which  he  left  behind  him,  hardly  equalled  those  of  a  private 
gentleman.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  living  with  the 
dissolute  and  unprincipled,  without  appearing  either  to  approve 
them  on  the  one  side  or  to  censure  them  on  the  other.  He 
passed  much  time  in  the  society  of  women,  and  scandal  was 
often  very  busy  with  his  pretended  amours.  But  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  self-controul  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  author  says,  that  he  wanted  that  enei^y  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  statesman  of  superior  rank.  But 
he  was  economical,  disinterested,  and  pacific.  These  qualities 
are  more  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  to  the  increase 
of  its  wealth,  to  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce  and  its  agri- 
culture, and  to  its  advancement  in  civilization,  than  that  energy, 
which  the  writer  mentions,  and  which  usually  leads  to  those 
acts  which  involve  nations  in  war,  and  oppress  them  with 
taxes.  The  greatest  blessing  which  a  minister  can  confer  on 
his  country,  is  to  keep  it  at  peace  with  its  neighbours.  The 
prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted  by  those  governments, 
which,  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  subjects, 
and  subjecting  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  the  authority  of 
equal  laws,  leave  the  industry  of  individuals  to  work  its  own 
effects,  without  any  political  interference,  which  usually  pro- 
duces greater  evils  than  it  cures.  Let  the  people  alone  ; 
do  not  interfere  with  their  industry  and  occupations,  do  not 
force  their  commerce  nor  their  agriculture  by  premiums,  nor 
obstruct  them  by  prohibitions ;  let  them  see  and  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way, — is  the  best  advice  which  can 
be  given  to  the  rulers  of  states. 

After  the  death  of  cardinal  Fleury,  Louis  XV.  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  be  his  own  prime  minister ;  which,  in 
this  case,  meant  in  other  words,  that  he  was  going  to  receive 
the  law  from  one  of  his  favourite  mistresses,  and  proclaim 
her  caprice  to  the  nation  as  his  will.  The  duchess  of  ChSr- 
teauroux  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the 
cardinal. 

In  1744,  the  Austrians  had  entered  Alsace  in  great  force, 
Louis  XV.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was 
marching  to  the  defence  of  that  province.  The  king  was 
followed  by  Madame  Chateauroux,  and  both  the  sovereign 
and  his  mistress  airived  at  Metz  on  the  4th  of  August.  The 
kiBg^  heated  by  his  journey;  and  still  more  inflamed  by  the 
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cflfect  of  that  intemperance  in  wliich  he  had  long  indulged, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  His  mistress  lavished  on  him 
those  attentions  which  were  but  ill  calculattid  to  tranquillize 
his  agitated  frame.  I'lie  physicians  declared  the  malady  to 
be  a  malignant  fever,  and  the  most  serious  CearH  were  enter- 
tained for  his  lecovery.  At  thi»  moment  the  religious  scru- 
ples of  the  monjuch  were  awakened.  The  excesses  of  his 
past  life  recurred  forcibly  to  his  recollection,  he  exprea^ed  his 
contrition,  ordered  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  whom  he  had 
had  the  cruelty  to  place  among  tlie  maids  (A  honour  to  the 
queen  to  be  dismissed,  and  became  reconciled  to  the  woman 
M-hom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  This  reconciliation  gave 
great  joy  to  the  people.  The  whole  nation  seemed  plunged 
in  d^ep  distress  by  the  illotss  of  the  king,  which  wa«^Uvat«d 
to  a  pitch  of  the  most  lively  transport  by  the  news  of  hii 
recovery.  The  intelligence  that  the  voluptuous  sn?ereigii  was 
no  longer  in  danger,  caused  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  3e 
Deum  was  sung  in  every  church  in  the  kingdom.  Louis,  who 
was  surprised  and  softened  by  this  proof  of  his  people's  love, 
might  well  exclaim,  **  JVkat  have  I  done  to  merit  a/t  this?" 
Of  what  he  had-  done,  they  had  sufficient  proof  in  his  past 
life,  and  they  had  no  more  agreeable  demonstration  in  bis 
future.  But,  httle  as  he  had  done  to  merit  either  affection  or 
esteem,  the  loyal  Freneh  invented  for  him  the  surname  of 
bieti'aime,  the  well-beloved  ;  of  which  he  was  as  worthy  as 
many  other  princes  are  of  similar  appellations. 

Not  long  after  his  recovery  from  this  dangerous  sickness, 
in  which  he  had  manifested  such  a  fit  of  religion  and  of  pe- 
nitence, Louis,  the  well-beloved,  resigned  himself  to  the 
arbitrary  sway  of  another  courtezan,  Madame  d'Etioles,  after- 
wards the  marchioness  de  Pompadour,  who,  for  twenty  years 
seemed  to  command  the<lestiny  of  France. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1745,  Louis,  and  his  son  the  dauphin, 
were  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  the  English, 
who  were  but  ill  seconded  by  their  German  alU/es  and  mer- 
cenaries, sustained  such  a  signal  and  bloody  defeat.  The  kiug 
was  stationed  on  an  eminence,  where  it  was  thought  he  might 
behold  the  conflict  in  security.  The  point  on  which  the  monaieh 
was  stationed,  was  in  one  period  of  the  battle  in  danger  of  being" 
turned  by  the  English,  till  the  close  column  in  which  they 
penetrated  the  French  hues,  was  broken  by  the  discharge  of 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  attached  to  the  king  to 
protect  his  retreat.  The  English  lost  nine  thousand  naen  oa 
the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  four 
thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  Louis  had  but  little  share 
in  this  sign^  triuajph  of  liis  troops.    But  instead  of  aban- 
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doning  himself  to  any  excess  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  he.  acted 
more  like  a  sage  than  in  most  other  transactions  of  his  reign. 
He  conducted  the  young  dauphin  during  the  night  to  the  field 
of  battle,  and  showed  him  the  sad  scene  of  suffering  and  blood- 
shed which  it  opened  to  the  view.  '  1  hink  and  reflect,'  said 
he,  *  on  this  terrible  spectacle;  let  it  teach  you  not  to  sport  with 
the  lives  of  your  subjects,  or  to  cause  their  blood  to  be  spilt 
in  unjust  wars.*  Louis  himself,  alas,  showed  no  willingness 
to  practice  this  advice;  and  we  fear  that  it  will  yet  be  long, 
very  long  before  the  precepts  of  phdosophy,  or  right  notions 
of  religion  will  cure  the  military  mama  of  sovereigns. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — Histoire  des  Inquisitions  Religieuses,  S^c. 

History  of  the  Religious  Inquisitions  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  from  their  Origin  to  the  Conquest  of  Spain ; 
by  Joseph  Lavallee,  Chief  of  the  fifth  Division  of  the 
Grand  Chancery  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Philotechnic  Society  at  Paris,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  of  the  Celtic 
Academy,  and  the  Academies  of  Legislation,  of  Dijon, 
Nancy,  S^c.     2  Toms,  8do.     Paris,  I8O9. 

WE  love  to  give  a  man  all  his  full  titles,  and  therefore  have 
translated,  as  well  as  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Almanack 
Imperial  will  permit,  all  the  blushing  honours  of  Joseph  La- 
vallee, which  he  has  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  us,  and 
would  have  done  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  though  it  were 
as  long  as  the  superscription  of  a  letter  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Siam,  had  he  not  modestly  set  bounds  himself  to  the 
extent  of  our  veneration  by  an  etcetera.  *  Fifth  division  of 
the  grand  chancery  of  the  legion  of  honour !'  What  a  sublime 
conception  !  When  our  high  court  of  chancery  in  England 
contains  but  a  single  bar,  and  consequently  no  division  at  all ; 
but  it  is  thus  they  manage  things  in  France. 

But  we  forget  how  unbecoming  it  is  to  jest  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  secretary  of  the  Philotechnic  Socety. 

'  L'Inquisition  n'est  plus.  The  inquisition  is  no  more  ;  its  abo- 
lition is  a  benefit  which  humanity  owes  to  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
and  which  was  reserved  for  him  alone  to  bestow.' 

We  might  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  M.  Lavallee 
meant  to  flatter,  did  we  not  recollect  that  he  is  chief  of  the 
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fifth  division  of  the  grand  chancery  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Philotechnic  Society. 
He  has  however  discovered  that 

'  there  are  two  epochs  only  on  which  it  becomes  useful  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  anti-social  institutions :  the  first  is,  while  they 
are  still  subsisting,  for  the  purpose  of  enhghteninir  "Tien  as  to  the 
dangers  to  which  they  subject  tliem  ;  the  second  is,  at  the  in- 
stant of  their  overthrow,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  people 
against  the  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  their  re-establish- 
ment/ « 

Luckily  for  M.  Lavallee  and  his  readers,  luckily  also  for 
his  hero  who  might  otherwise  have  escaped  deiHcation  for 
this  transcendant  act  of  greatness,  he  (the  historian)  who  was 
placed  exactly  in  the  door-way  between  inquisition  and  abo- 
lition, and  had  actually  written  his  first  volume  against  the 
coHtiuiiance  of  auto-da-fe's  (which  have  not  been  heard  of 
for  the  last  century)  when  he  was  informed  that  he  might 
now  change  his  style  and  write  a  second  against  the  revi« 
val  of  them. 

The  contents  and  arrangement  of  this  work  will  be  best 
understood  by  M.  Lavalle^'s  own  general  division. 

'  I  have  adopted/  he  says,  *  that  division  which  appeared  to 
me  the  most  simple  and  consequently  the  most  natural  -,  that  is 
to  say,  the  inquisition  considered  in  its  general  point  of  view  as 
a  political  and  religious  institution,  and  the  inquisition  taken  in 
its  relation  to  individuals  and  things,  and  judged  by  facts  and 
results.  Consequently  I  have  dedicated  the  first  volume  to  an  ex- 
position of  those  gentle  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  pri- 
mitive church,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their  alteration,  to  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  religious  intolerance,  and  tracing  the  thread 
of  consequences,  which  by  their  concurrence  accelerated  the  de- 
velopment of  tUis  system.  Then  I  have  exposed  the  events  from 
which  the  popes  conceived  the  first  idea  of  the  inquisition,  the 
pretexts  which  they  employed  towards  its  establishment,  the 
means  which  they  made  use  of  for  the  same  end,  and  the  first  ad- 
vantages which  their  policy  and  their  ambition  derived  from 
it.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  those  wars  which  marked 
its  birth  by  their  miseries,  which  presided  at  its  encroachments, 
and  estabUshed  its  authority  ;  I  have  described  the  insurmount- 
able barriers  which  many  nations  of  Europe  opposed  to  its  en- 
trance ;  its  introduction,  power,  triumphs,  and  reverses  in  France  ; 
its  establishment  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Venice;  its  fatal 
influence  over  some  great  political  events,  the  determinations  of 
kings,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  opinions  of  the  people,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  either  expelled  or  would  not  admit  it. 
Finally,  I  have  concluded  the  volume  by  an  expos^  of  its  general 
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principles,  of  its  composition,  its  legislation,  its  internal  regimen, 
its  secret  tortures,  its  public  ceremonies.' 

'  I  have  devoted  the  second  volume  to  establishing  the  con- 
stancy of  its  advances,  the  uniformity  of  its  principles,  the  con- 
sistency of  its  spirit,  in  Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ; 
not  only  on  reasonings  but  on  facts,  on  the  history  of  sr  crowd  of 
wretches  dragged  before  its  tribunals.  These  anecdotes,  drawn 
from  authentic  narratives,  and  from  the  best  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  holy  office,  will  prove  to  the  reader  that  interest 
was  its  motive  much  more  than  religion;  that  it  offered  a  re- 
source, always  open  to  national  rivalries,  private  resentments, 
personal  vengeance;  that  it  opposed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  religion;  that  it  stifled  in  men  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture, of  honour,  and  of  probity;  making  a  duty  of  the  trade  of 
informers,  welcoming  calumny,  erecting  into  a  virtue  that  which 
every  where  else  is  regarded  as  a  crime;  that  its  hypocritical 
principles,  its  consiitutional  ignorance,  its  perpetual  absurdity, 
its  invincible  prejudices,  were  the  ruin  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
industry  among  all  nations  where  it  had  obtained  a  footing  ;  that 
it  altered  the  character  of  the  people,  enchained  their  govern- 
ment, and  led  on  their  downfall,  especially  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal.'    , 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  his  authorities,  which  he  says  he 
has  selected  with  impartiality  becoming  an  historian,  who 
attends  equally  to  the  arguments  of  grand  inquisitors  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  inquisition,  in  defence  of  their  institution,  and 
to  those  of  learned  and  liberal  writers  of  all  ages  who  have 
"most  courageously  raised  their  voices  against  it.'  At  the  head 
of  the  latter  stands  the  venerable  name  of  father  Paul,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  noblest  ornaments  of  the  Roman  chuf  ch,  who 
dared,  in  the  15th  century,  to  publish  his  work,  entitled '  Dis- 
courses on  the  Origih,  tlie  Form,  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  the 
Inquisition,'  in  the  states  of  Venice,  his  native  country.  Mar- 
soUier's  *  Histoire  de  I'lnquisition/  the  work  of  Philip  a  Lira- 
borch  on  the  same  subject.  Madam  Daunoy's  Memoirs  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  the  Great  Hfstory  of  Languedoc  by  Vaissette, 
Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  General  History  of 
Thuanus,  are  the  remaining  authorities  which  be  has  men- 
tioned by  name. 

Heresy  had  her  birth  in  the  cradle  of  tlie  christian  reli- 
gion. Persecution  pwed  her  rise  only  to  the  full  establishment 
of  it.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantine  had  removed  the  se^t 
of  empire  that  Christianity,  then  become  the  religion  of  s  tate, 
had  her  own  tribunals  and  her  own  magistrates,  arid  then  men 
fell  instantaneously  into  the  error  of  making  matters  of  con- 
science cognizable  by  the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time  arcjse 
the  yet  greater  error  of  a  double  jurisdiction  over  religious 
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oflfences,  the  ecclesiastical  which  pronounced  the  guilt,  amt 
the  civil  which  decreed  the  punishment. 

The  primary  cause  of  heresy  is  to  be  found  iu  the  nature 
of  man.  The  principal  secondary  cause  was,  as  this  author 
thinks,  the  separation,  and  the  consequent  rivalry  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  empires. 

In  process  of  time,  the  bishops  of  Rome  gradually  advanc- 
ing to  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  assumed  the  anti-christian 
privilege  of  supremacy  in   ail  matters   of  religion,  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  councils.     This  assirtuption  wa«  never 
submitted  to  in  the  eastern  world,  and  evcM  iu  the  west,  some 
nations,  France  especially,  have  constantly  held  out  against  its 
entire  admission  as  a  point  of  doctrine*     But  to  support  so 
extraordinary  a  claim,  extraordinary  measures  becam  enecessary 
and  in  this  necessity  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. ,,  ,  ,,->'■ 
One  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  pretexts  for  catholic  ixtr 
tolerance,  was  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Saraceiis  after  the 
birth  of  Mahomet.     M .  Lavall6e  seems  to  be  persuaded  that 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  success  of  Abderhaman'st 
invasion  of  Frnnce  in  the  8th  century  short  of  the  great  and 
complete  victory  obtained  by  Charles   Martel,  and  that  no- 
thing could  even  afterwards   have  checked  t!ie  ultimate  as- 
cendancy of  the  Mahometan  religion  but  the  measures  of  into- 
lerance resorted  to  by  the  papal  authority.     The  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers  he  accordingly  characterises    as   *  the  greatest    service 
which  the  unhappy  necessity  of  war  has  rendered  to  ages; 
(not  to  all  ages,  for  that  expression  would  have  excluded  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  the  advantags  of  which 
M.  L.  must  suppose  to  be  incalcidably  greater  to  society); 
and  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  grms  adopted  by  the  popes 
to  resist  the  alarming  contagion,  he  says^ 

'  this  is  the  only  point  of  history  at  which  intolerance  cati  call 
in  reason  to  its  defence,  and  wij^rtiahty  will  not  permit  us  to  dis- 
semble.* 

What  this  last  sentence  means  we  do  not  very  well  under- 
stand ;  but  having  allowed  that  in  this  instance  alone  religious 
persecution,  *  thotigh  always  in  opposition  to  evangelical 
charity^  was  for  once  accordant  with  true  philosophy,'  he 
goes  on  to  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  find  it  fully  proved* 
in  the  sequel, 

'  that  this  intolerance,  the  cruel  mother  of  the  inquisition,  .was  in  all 
other  stages  contrary  to  the  policy  of  governments,  uajust,. bar- 
barous in  all  its  undertakings,  bloody  iu  all  its  triumphs,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  humanity  and  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  de- 
structive of  the  faith  which  it  pretended  to  defend,  and  the 
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cause,  gradual  without  doubt  but  yet  sure,  of  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  power  of  the  Tiara/ 

Now  we  can  not  willingly  admit  that  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  or  that  the  acts  of  intolerance  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  because,  if  ad- 
mitted in  a  single  instance,  we  shall  not  feel  ourselves  satis- 
fied by  the  assurance  of  M.  Lavallee  that  it  is  not  to  be 
equally  well  defended  in  other  instances  also.  Tlie  truth  is,  if 
M.  Lavallee  had  put  his  proposition  in  this  way,  that  God 
permitted  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  papal  throne  to  be  in- 
strumental to  good  in  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the 
yoke  of  mahometanism  ;  and  if  he  had  added  that,  looking 
back  on  the  events  of  that  period  with  a  philosophic  eye,  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine,  considering  the  seductive  nature  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  first  propagated,  how  else  the  world  could 
have  been  saved  from  subjugation  to  its  yoke,  though  we 
n)tght  even  then  have  doubted,  we  yet  should  not  so  much 
have  quarrelled  with  his  assertion,  because  we  know  that  God, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  often  uses  the  worst  of  instruments  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  of  purposes;  and  M.  Laval- 
lee's  hero  is,  we  firmly  believe,  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
examples  which  he  has  ever  given  to  the,  world  of  tliis  myste- 
rious and  inscrutable  design  of  his  providence.  But  to  say 
that  man  is  therefore  to  be  defended,  either  on  the  ground  of 
religion  or  of  philosophy,  in  acting  on  a  principle  which  he 
supposes  to  be  similar  to  this  divine  dispensation  is,  though 
a  very  convenient,  a  very  dangerous  relaxation  of  morality. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  the  popes 
wanted  nothing  towards  attaining  the  full  measure  of  their 
usurpation  but  *  the  depriving  bishops  and  councils  of  their 
right  to  pronounce,  in  the  last  resort  at  least,  on  religious 
opinions,'  and  this  they  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  and  the  consequent  investment  in  two  orders  of 
monks,  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Saint 
Pominic  was  the  first  inquisitor-general,  under  popes  Innocent 
111.  and  Honorius  UL  The  Albigeois  were  then  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  religious  fury,  and  this  holy  father  distinguished 
himself  equally  in  a  religious  and  military  capacity  by  the  exter- 
mination of  this  harmless,  and  virtuous  heresy.  As  the  reward 
of  his  pious  toils,  the  monks  of  his  order  were  after  his  death 
created  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  special  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisition  in  perpetuum. 

The  mention  of  the  Albigeois  induces  our  historian  to  re- 
vert to  some  \)f  the 'circumstances  which  preceded  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  the  inquisition,  in  order  to  give  a  most  animated 
and  masterly  sketch  of  that  famous  crusade,  which  was  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  111.  and  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  disciple  of  the  unfortunate  Abelard, 
had  adopted  many  of  his  master's  heretical  opinions,  (especi- 
ally those  which  he  entertained  respecting  the  corruption  of 
the  monks  and  clergy) ;  he  preached  them  for  a  ntimber  of 
years  with  honest  zeal,  and  perished  at  last  in  the  flames  for 
liis  assertion  of  them.  From  the  ashes  of  this  early  reformer 
arose  the  sect  of  the  Albigeois,  of  whose  simple  doctrines 
and  manners  the  following  is  a  most  pleasing,  and,  we  believe, 
a  Just  account. 

*  Not  only  the  town  of  Albi  (which  was  thd  cradle  of  these  ex- 
traordinary people)  Uut  abo  Toulouse,  Beziers,  Carcassonne, 
Montpellier,  and  almotit  all  the  country  between  the  Garonne 
and  Rlione,  was  soon  peopled  with  these  new  t>ectaries ;  and  if 
power  were  to  be  calculated  by  numbers,  that  of  the  Albigeojs 
would  be  most  redoubtable ;  yet  in  respect  to  the  public  traa- 
quillity,  never  were  there  men  less  dangerous ;  they  aspired  to  a 
perfection,  to  a  purity  of  manners,  which  gives  them  some  re- 
semblance to  the  quakers  of  our  days,  and  the  extreme  gentle- 
ness of  their  principles  set  them  at  a  distance  from  all  factious 
and  warlike  proceedings.  Historians  are  agreed  in  representing 
them  as  good  citizens^farthful  subjects,  excellent  fathers  of  fami- 
hes,  as  men  true  to  their  word,  enemies  of  shew,  attached  to  thdr 
business,  and  putting  into  practice  the  gospel  principles,  of  which 
they  adopted  the  moral.  This  is  the  portrait  which  the  writers 
of  the  age  have  drawn  of  them,  even  those  whose  pen  was  most 
favourable  to  the  catholic  interest^  and  consequently  to  the  cru- 
sade. They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  perfect,  and  the 
believers.  The  perfect  lived  in  sobriety  and  continence,  for- 
bidding themselves  the  u«e  of  meat,  of  etrgs  and  cheese.  They 
held  falsehood,  pride  and  bad  faith,  in  detestation ;  oaths  were 
never  taken,  and  blasphemies  never  uttered  by  them.  Paternal 
love,  filial  piety,  conjugal  fidelity,  were  practised  by  them  with 
a  strictness  which  savoured  even  of  rigour.  The  believers  were 
less  severe;  their  conduct  was  more  unrestrained;  but  they  had 
an  equal  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  hoped  that  they 
jni]jht  be  saved  by  the  intercessions  of  the  perfect.  What  then 
had  Rome  to  apprehend  from  such  men  as  these  ?  But  Rome 
was  then  resolved  that  all  should  think  like  her,  should  pray  like 
her:  believe  or  die  was  her  device;  her  paradise,  or  her  scaffold, 
was  the  choice  which  slie  presented  to  men/ 

The  principal  sovereigns  of  the  country  where  this  heresy 
in  a  short  time  produced  such  a  multitude  of  convertf>,  were 
Raymond  count  of  Toulouse,  the  counts  of  Beziers,  FoiSf 
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and  Gomhiges.  Of  these,  Toloti^e,  by  far  the  moat ^j)Ower»- 
ful,  though  strongly  ttltaclied  to  his  people,  anil  aniiuuteil  by 
sontiments  of  philanthropy  and  jjyod  policy  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  tiniid  and  irresolute.  Beziens  was 
yonug>  generous,  and  intrepid  ;  a  patriot  and  a  warrior  ;,  the 
other  two  were  singly  too  weak  to  oppose  the  power  of  the 
pope  ;  but,  h;id  all  been  united  in  one  general  plan  of  resist- 
ance, the  result  of  llie  war  against  the  Albigeois  might  have 
been  very  different.  Ur»fortun;Uely  no  such  system  of  union 
was  formed  or  atleiupt^d.  Tluy  all,  singly  resisted,  and 
were  singly  crushed. 

In  the  year  1 147,  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  had  vi- 
sited the  eitizens  of  Albi,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
then  infant  heresy  ;  but  his  generous  and  kind  reception  among 
those  towards  whom  he  was  actuated  by  no  friendly  inten- 
tions, so  far  altered  his  disposition  towards  them  that  he  was 
induced  to  employ  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  exalted 
character  and  of  his  copious  eloquence,  he  might  probably 
have  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  but  for  death.  The  next 
notice  that  was  takini  of  the  progress  of  the  heresy  \»as  of  a 
different  nature.  The  sovereigns  of  the  infected  states  were 
commanded  to  expel  the  mischief  by  forcible  remedies,  and 
liaymond,  refusing  to  abandon  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
whom  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  protect^  was  excommu- 
nicated. This  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  however,  instead  of 
operating  in  the  mode  intended  by  it,  dangerously  wounded, 
in  fact,  the  vital  interests  of  Home,  since  it  revealed  to  all 
the  world  that  the  censures  of  the  church  are  only  efficacious 
so  far  as  they  are  respected  by  mankind.  The  subjects  of 
Kaymond,  so  far  from  deserting  him  who  suffered  for  their 
sake,  clung  so  much  the  more  closely  to  his  interest  and  per- 
son ;  and  accident  only  enabled  the  pope  to  repair  an  error 
Avhich  might  have  been  fatal  to  his  authority.  This  accident 
was  the  death  of  Peter  de  Chateauneuf,  who,  jointly  with 
St.  Dominic,  had  been  employed  in  preaching  the  meditated 
vrusade.  His  death  was  njerely  casual,  but  the  circumstances 
of  it  afforded  the  court  of  Home  the  opportunity  they  de- 
sired, and  Raymond  was  universally  declared  ;  and,  except  in 
his  own  dominions,  universally  believed  to  be  the  assassin  of 
one  who  was  consequently  invested  with  the  honours  of  the 
Jioman  martyrology.  An  army  was  now  raised  expressly  for 
the  invasion  of  the  county  of  Toul&use,  and  Simon  de  Moht- 
fort  was  appointed  its  general. 

'  In  the  centuries  nearer  our  own  time,  this  man  would  liave 
been  vortby  only  t«  figure  among-  those  celebrated  adventurera. 
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whose  cupidity,  avarice,  and  barbarism,  completed  the  disasters 
of  the  new  world.  His  stature  was  gig-antic,  his  strength  cor- 
resportding,  his  constitution  robust,  and  inaccessible  to  fatigue 
and  privations.  He  had  served  his  apprenticesl)ip  in  arms  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  those  blind  and  superstitious  expeditions 
he  imbibed  the  propensity  to  fanaticism,  which  pointed  hira  out 
to  the  papal  legates  as  fit  for  the  command  of  their  forces. — > 
Horn  among  camps,  placed  in  an  age  when  ignorance  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  great,  his  only  science  was  how  to  fight,  his 
dearest  pleasure  and  most  immediate  olycct,  to  massacre  and 
plunder.  Compassion  he  esteemed  to  be  dishonour.  No  chival- 
rous virtue  made  amends  for  his  ferocity,  and  his  courage  was 
the  courage  of  robbers.  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  liature,  a  stranger 
to  the  right  of  nations,  faithless  to  treaties,  without  resj>ect  for 
oath«,  shameless  in  prosperity  ;  such  was  this  Montfort.  They 
charged  him  with  the  interests  of  heaven,  because  he  had  all  the 
vices  of  impiety,  and  sacerdotal  intolerance  opened  the  paths  of 
glory  to  him  who  in  more  polished  times  would  have  been  con- 
ducted only  to  the  licaftbld.' 

The  timid  submission  of  Raymond  on  the  approach  of  this 
barbarous  invader,  would  have  consigned  his  name  to  eternal 
ignominy,  had  it  not  been  for  his  late,  but  strenuous,  repentance. 
He  was  sent  an  abject  suitor  for  forgiveness  to  Rome,  where 
the  most  humiliating  penance  was  prepared  for  him,  while 
Montfort  took  possession  of  his  states  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  and  turned  the  terrors  of  his  arms  against  a  less 
powerful  but  more  worthy  opponent.  The  courageous  resist- 
ance of  the  count  de  Bcziers,  the  sack  and  plunder  of  his 
capital,  and  the  horrible  massacre  which  ensued,  his  intrepid 
and  eloquent  manifesto,  and  his  second  daring  opposition  to 
the  crusaders  within  the  walls  of  Carcassonne,  we  can  but 
briefly  mention.  This  long  and  glorious  resistance  had  insen- 
sibly weakened  the  force  of  the  crusaders,  and  converted  their 
ferocious  courage  into  cowardice  and  despondency ;  it  had 
even  made  the  legates  doubt  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
their  object,  wheh  they  had  recourse  to  treachery,  the  last 
rt-fuge  of  the  baffled  villain.  '  ■' 

'  If  in  the  ages  of  darkness  ignorance  was  universal,  if  it  served 
only  too  often  for  the  support  of  tyranny,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, neverthe)ess,  that  the  virtues  of  chivalry  shed  over  thou* 
times  a  lustre  that  cannot  be  elTaced.  Wb^t  fideli<,y  to  th^ir 
\Cord,  what  loyalty  in  their  conduct,  what  attachmeut  to  honour, 
wh'at  noble  inspirations  in  their  self-devotion  !'  Itw' great  were 
these  cAerff^ipr?,  when- natural  reason  supplied  in  ihetrt  the  lights 
which  leaifiing  withheld !  and  so  great  is  still  the  influence  which 
thf  if  martners  h&ve  oveir  us,  that  if  history  presents  us  with  an 
'Example  of  on*:  degenerating  from  the  generosity  of  chara«t«t 
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^\tK  iiiey  linaintaihed  in  common,  and  which  sometimes  excuses, 
and  compensates  for  the  excesses  iutov^hich  they  were, led  by 
the  Prejudices  of  rank,  or  birth,  or  power,  we  feel  ourselves 
afflicted  at  his  desertion,  and  the  character  of  his  baseness  receives 
a  more  oaibus  hue  from  the  illustrious  comparison  of  his  content* 
poraries  aind  peers.     A  man  of  this  nature  was  necessary  to  the 
plan  of  the  legates  for  surprising  the  confidence  of  the  count  of 
Beziti's  ;  they  needed  a  chtvalkr,  and  they  fouiKl  hira  whom 
they  vvaiited.    This  miscreant  then  presents  himself  before  the 
gales  of  Carcasfconne  bearing  the  emblem  ot  peace  in  his  hanc|, 
arid  solicits  an  interview  with  tbie  count.     It  is  granted.     "  The 
negates  at  length  yield,"  said  tlie  negotiator.;     "  They  desire, 
tiiey  wish,  theVj  demand  peace  ;  bqt  it  is  with  the^  hero  himself 
that  they  must  treat ;  they  wait  for  hini  under  their  tents,  and 
t  am  charged  to  conduct  him   to  them.     I.know  that  distrust, 
under  these  circiirnstances,  is  natural ;  but  let  the  count  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  a  knight  who  addresses  him,  who  promises  him 
protection,  and  pledges  himself  for  the  respect  which   he  will 
find;  who  swears  to  defend  him,   if  it  were  possii)le  that  any 
offence  should  be  oftered*     Let  him  reflect  that  the  legates  are 
disarmed,  that  this  happy  day  is  the  end  of  hia  people's  mis- 
fortunes;  and  this   instant  will  establish  him  for  ever  in  his 
power,  his  honour,  and  his  wealth ;  that  he  holds  in  his  owq 
hand  the  destinies  of  both  the  contending  parties.    Let  him  cease 
th«n  to  hesitate ;  let  him  reflect  that  a  nobleman,  a  knight,  one 
of  his  peers,  entreats  him."     I'he  count  is  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful ;  at  length  overcome  by  the  promises,  the  prayers,  the  appa- 
rent candour  of  the  ambassador,  he  consents.     He  follows  him, 
appears  before  the  legates,  is  arrested,   loaded  with  irons,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.    And  there  he  dies.' 

After  this  fatal  event,  the  Albigeois  appeared  to  be  already 
subdued,  when  Raymond,  roused  to  a  late  sense  of  honour  and 
justice,  refused  to  execute  his  compulsory  promise  made  at 
Kome,  of  expelling  all  the  heretics  out  of  his  dominions.  A 
second  crusade  is  proclaimed  ;  and  Montfort,  after  being  for- 
mally invested  with  the  territories  of  Toulouse,  Foix,  and 
Cominges,  sets  out  again  to  conquer  them.  The  king  of 
Arragon  joins  the  confederated  counts,  and  their  forces  amount 
to  a  number  sufficiently  gk"^at  to  render  the  balance  of  war 
again  doubtful.  But  the  fatal  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Marfet 
decides  their  fate ;  Toulouse/  Narbonne,  all  Languedoc,  in- 
stantly submit  to  thfe  conqueror,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
Montfort  remains  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  new  domi- 
iiions.  The  revolt  of  Toulouse  and  the  recall  of  the  venerable 
Raymond  £^ain  change  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  siege,  the  most  bloody,  the  most  obstinately 
^ont«st€d,  the  most  marked  by  the  exaltation  of  human  cou- 
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«age,,»iid  the  <;xce^  qf  ^unx^in  feroc^)',  that  staada,  perhaps, 
i;eo<^rded  in  history.  Tjje  execrable  Alontl'ort  a^  length  pe;- 
^shed,  like  king  Pyrrhus,  or  king  Abiraelech,  by  the  hand  o^f 
a,  woiraan,  and  a  short  respite  indetnnilied  the  citizens  of  Toi^- 
IpMS^  for  thejr  incredible  magnanimity  ^ud  suffering.  ~  3^t 
the  good  earl  soon  afterwards  died,  -.vojn  out  with  age  au(l 
toil,  and  his  son  resigned  the  uoeqiial  contest  of  unothcr 
crusade  without  a  struggle.  His  example  was  followed  l^y 
the  cnmnts  of  Foix  and  Comingcs,  in  l^tSj  and  thua,  aftopr 
sustaining  an  externiinuthig  war  of  twenty  years,  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Albigeois  was  at  last  driven  into  the  mountains 
pf  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  wliere  the  strong  arm  of  the  inqui- 
sition reached  giost  of  those  whom  the  fury  uf  tlie  Crusadqs 
had  spared. 

The  opening  of  thi;  second  book  furnishes  us  with  a  proof 
of  an  observation  winch  we  have  beh)re  telt  ourselves  disposed 
to  make,  diat  to  whatever  praise  M.  Lavallec  may  be  entitlefl 
on  other  accounts,  he  does  uot  always  deserve  to  be  cQUr 
sidered  as  a  philosophical  histiniiin.  He  eopipares  the  inqui- 
sition (speaking  of  its  original  establishment)  to  a  jury,  an(l 
then  alFects  to  reason  on  the  extraordinary  fact  that  similar 
institutions  should  lead  to  so  very  different  results  in  an  ag^ 
of  darkness  and  in  an  age  of  illumination.  Now  a  jury  is 
certainly,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  an  inquisition,  but 
(here/ore,  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  liomish  inquisition 
tlian  the  aqiphitheatre  over  Blackfriar's  bridge  to  the  amphithe- 
atre at  Verona.  Both  are  calculated  to  ai^wcr  the  purposes 
intended  by  their  erection,  and  both  are  amphitheatres  ;  but 
nobody  evei  thought  of  comparing  them  together,  because 
the  design  of  each  was  at  least  as  widely  difterent  as  the 
effect  produced.  However,  some  of  our  philosophical  sena- 
tors have  fallen  into  the  s^me  error  with  M.  Lavallee,  coii- 
cluding,  that  because  mijitary  courts  of  mquiry  and  committees 
of  the  house  of  commons  are  constituted  f(;r  the  purposes  of 
investigation,  therefore,  they  are  analogous  to  the  grand  jury, 
which  is  also  founded  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  cer-r 
tainly^  but  with  views  and  on  principles  entirely  dissimilar. 

The  views  of  the  crafty  lnno(:ent  in  the  creation  of  this 
establishment,  and  in  entrusting  the  direction  of  it  to  the  two 
orders  of  monks,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican,  are  well  ex- 
plained by  our  author ;  and  the  inquisitipn  is  made  to  approx- 
imate a  little  nearer  to  the  jury  by  a  conjecture,  (the  truth  of 
which,  however,  we  are  very  doubtful  of )  that  the  pope  did 
originally  intend  to  invest  its  officers  with  judicial  powers. — 
Our  doubt  principally  spiings  from  the  original  article  which 
made  part  of  its  fundamental  laws,  by  which  the  inquisitors 
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were  directed  "  to  exhort  all  princes  and  magistrates  to  punish 
even  with  death  such  persons  as  continued  obstinate  in  their 
errors."  Now  this  exhortation  must  have  been  intended  to 
carrj'  more  weight  than  a  simple  reconnnendation,  and  even  as 
a  recommendation  only,  we  do  not  know  in  what  light  k  can 
be  considered,  if  not  as  a  judicial  act,  asi  a  decision  foHovving 
the  inquiry,  and  to  be  pronounced  by  the  very  persons  who 
were  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry.  Nothing  is  so  un|>lii> 
losophical  as  reasoning  founded  on  an  imperfect  analogy. 

But  if  the  judicial  powers,  afterwards  exercised  by  the  in- 
quisition, were  in  any  degree  restrained  by  its  original  consti- 
tution, the  membera  of  it  very  early  indeed  contrived  to  supply 
this  defect  of  authority.  History  still  records  the  first  exam- 
ple, perhaps,  which  occurred  of  tliis  extension  of  prei*ogative. 
Ten  years  only  after  the  sack  of  Albi,  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  two  Dominicans,  wh6  exercised  the  office  of  inquisitors 
in  that  district,  demanded  of  the  magistrates  thdt  the  corpse 
of  a  certain  female  whom  they  accused  of  heresy,  should  be 
dug  out  of  its  grave.  The  judges,  fearing  that  a  popular  in- 
surrection might  follow  so  detestable  an  outrage,  refused  their 
consent,  upon  which  the  two  soldiers  of  Christ,  "  seized  a 
pickaxe,  broke  open  the  earth  with  their  own  hands,  and  dragged 
the  body  out  into  the  open  air.  The  multitude,  at  first  frozen 
with  horror,  stood  motionless,  but  soon  reason  and  humanity 
regained  tlieir  rights,  and  the  revolt  became  general."  The 
monks  effected  their  escape  to  the  cathedral,  not  without  great 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  from  thence,  in  spite  of  the  bishop's 
earnest  entreaties,  they  thundered  out  their  excommunication 
against  all  the  inhabitants  of  Albi,  a  sentence  so  dreadfully 
effective,  that  opposition  instantly  ceased,  and  the  prisons  of 
tiie  town  were  crowded  with  the  victims  of  monkish  insolence. 
At  last  the  civil  authorities  interfered,  and  commissioners  were 
sent  to  Albi,  in  order  to  determine  between  the  people  and 
their  oppressors.  The  case  was  flagrant,  and  the  most  ob-» 
noxious  Dominicans  were  finally  expelled  the  town.  Never" 
theless,  at  Rome  they  were  received  without  reproof,  and 
therefore  with  approbation.  The  pope  refused  even  to  annul 
the  excommunication  which  they  had  pronounced,  and  from 
thenceforth  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  if  they  proceeded  with- 
out remorse  or  hesitation  to  the  full  accon»plishment  of  their 
self-erected  authority. 

What  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  the  papal  influence, 
to  the  progress  and  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  was  the 
impolitic  part  taken  by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  in 
favour  of  it.  Impolitic-^ for  although  he  assumed  it  purely 
from  political  motives,  yet  the  result  not  oul^  baffled  his 
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enpectatlom,  but  contributed  more  powerfully  to  the  fiftfil 
catastrophe  of  his  rei'^ii  thfifi  auy  other  system  that  lie  did  or 
could  pursue.     NMienewr,  in  tlio  long  course  of  hostility  be* 
tweeu  the  imperial  and  pajial  jpower,  the  latter  felt  the  neccs- 
fii^  of  rtesorting  to  peculiarly  vigorous  measures  for  its  support, 
tlie  arms  most  ready  for  its  purpose  were  tho.«c  >\liicli  fanatics 
in  all  ages  have  fcinployed  at^aiost  their  worldly  adversaries. 
The  emperor  w  as  denoimced  to  all  the  world  us  a  heretic  or 
an  infidel ;  and,  frequently  to. keep  his  authority  together,  it 
was  esseutiuli  that  he  should  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  con- 
tradict and  discredit  the  harsh  report  ol  the  church.     Unhap' 
pily  it  appeared  to   Frederic   that  thi«  purpose  could  not  be 
answered  miVre  effectually  than  by  his  nffectrMg  to  vie  with  the 
pope  himsoJf,  in  the  eucouruj^ement  of  this  new  and  fashiMi- 
able  institution  ;  and  the  pressure  of  imgoediate  inconvenienee' 
disabled  him  from  perceiving,  that  in  so  doing  he  afmed  his 
adversary  with  weapons  which  could  not  f:iil   of  being  affer^ 
wards  exerted  to  his  own  destruction      Still,  notwithstanding 
so  powerful  a  concurrent  support,  the  inquisition  had  to  strug-  ' 
gle  with  formidable  opponents  to  its  final  estftMishinent,  even 
in  the  countries  most  subject  to  the  papal  influience.     The 
episcopal  power,  as  well  as  the  civU  authorities,  for  a  long 
while  opp<>sed  forinitlnble  bars  to  its  further  progress,  and 
the  history  of  the  means  employed   to  overcome  this  resist- 
ance, with  a  perseverance  rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  by  several  successive  pontitfs,  though  impossible  to 
be  detailed  here,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sophical reader.     When  at  last,  but  not  for  a  century  after  it»4 
first  introtluction  into   the  world,  the  inquisition  made  good 
its  progress  from  the  states  of  Ilomagna  and   the  march  of 
Aucoua    mto   the  dominion's   of   Ix)mbardy,  Tuscany,   and 
Genoa,  the  fatal  consequences  of  Frederic's  impolitic  edicts 
began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  the  first  imperial  lords  of  Italy 
■were,  one  by  one,  brought  under  the  ignoble  yoke  of  its 
monkish  tribunal.     Matthew  Visconti,  (the  powerful  lord  of 
Milan)  the  marquiases  of  Este,  the  Malatcsti  of  Rimhii,  the 
Ordelaffi  of  Forli,  and  the  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  were  euccc  s- 
sively  humbled,  and  so  rapid  "was  the  increase  of  this  fast- 
spreading  peslilence,  that  it  might  have  been  natural,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  predict  from  its  success 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to  the  papal  domi- 
nion.    The  deliverance  of  mankind  from  this  most  abject  oi 
slavery,  M.  Laval  lee  attributes,  and  attributes  very  justly,  to 
tlie  revival  of  letters  alone. 

•  What  power,*  be  say^,  *  averted  from,  the  human  race  this 
debasement  so  apparently  unavoidable?    One  of  those  events* 
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which  understandinj^  is  not  gifted  to  foresee,  nor  wisdom  to  pre- 
pare, and  the  singularity  of  which  affects  us  forcibly  only,  when 
long  experience  has  given  us  opy)ortunity  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
consequences.  Is  there  in  history  an  epoch  more  worthy  the 
philosopher's  attention  than,  that  at  which  the  establishment  of 
the  inquisition  is  seen  to  coincide,  as  it  were,  with  the  new-birth 
of  letters  and  arts  in  Europe,  and  Providence  itself  seems  to  act 
in  imitation  of  nature,  which  sometimes  plants  the  antidote  by'' 
the  side  of  the  poison?  Providence — for  it  was  assuredly  nei- 
ther the  presentiment  of  danger,  nor  the  fear  of  futurity,  which 
produced  the  invention  ©f  printing  almost  at  the  cradle  of  the" 
inquisition.'  '' 

Sevieral  judicious  reflections  of, the  same  nature  follow,  >and 
take  up  the  ;reinainder  of  this  .division  of  the  wqik>  but  MV|fe. 
have  not  nnich  rooi^i  for  quotation.  ,•  ;     >',; 

Xn  the  third  book,  the  author  proposes  to  takje  a  surv^jy  of 
the  intiuence  of  the  inquisiiiou  on  the  affairs  of  France,  in 
which  country  though  it  never  sMcceeded  in  obtaining  any 
thing  like  a  perfect  establishment,  yet  various  attempts  were 
from  time  to  time  made  for  its  introduction.  The  same  at- 
tempts had  also  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
but  uniformly  attended  with  failure,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
contempt  and  derision.  Its  partial  institutiotis  in  Provence 
and  Limguedoc,  whjch  we  have  already  noticed,  were  very 
ranch  affected  soon  alter  their  erection,  by  means  of  the  re- 
ufnon  of  the  great  .ii^fs  in  those  countries  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  never  received  the  encoiuragement,  or  even  the 
protection  of  the  government  to  any  considerable  extent. — 
Some  remains  of  thepi  in  Toulouse,  and  o»e  or  two  other 
towns  might  be  traced,  says  M.  Lavallee,  even  down  to  the 
revolution  3  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  famous  perse- 
cution of  M.  Galas  and  his  family,  and  one  or  two  more 
instances  that  he  refevs  to,  are  geutiine  proofs  in  support  of 
this  assertion.  We  have  not,  however,  sufficient  information 
on  the  subject,  to  dispute  it  with  due  formality,  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  fourth  book  transports  us  into  Spain,  tlie  theatre,  as 
we  all  know,  on  which  the  inquisition  has  e\ej  since  its  esta- 
blishment delighted  to  display  its  tremendous  power  and  act 
its  moss  fearful  scenes  of  cruelty  and  persecution ;  the  theatre 
also  of  Buonaparte's  latest  victories,  and  with  them  of  the 
ostentatious  extinction  of  that  establishment,  which,  however 
-  of  late  years  fallen  into  decay,  did  for  many  ages  rule  over 
the  minds  and  tempers  of  the  people  with  such  absolute 
sway  as,  doubtless,  to  influence  in  a  great  degree  the  national 
habits  and  character.    This,  we  imagine,  may  safely,  and 
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indeed  must  be,  admitted  as  a  fact ;  aiid  so  fai*  vre  rtiay  iu 
part  agree  witb  M.  Lavallee,  when  he  says,  ■ 

'  To  judge  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
Spaniards  of  to-day,  would  be  to  fail  into  the  ^rCHteKi  of  errors. 
It  IS  not  to  be  believed  til  at  their  modern ,  cbarai"  :   <^  cha- 

racter of  the   nation;  it   is   onlif   a   chdrtictcr  oi  on. — • 

Alihoujjh  their  gravity,  their  bravery,  their  pi  luio- 

lence,  are,  as  we  may  say,  passed  into  a  proyerb  .1  1  ope, 

yet   in   these   features,   attentively  considered,  wv  -cc    iiL>l   the 
man,  but  his  rti'ask.  — And  why  this  mask  ?     The  inquisition  will 


answer. 


The  inquisition  was  first  brought  into  Arragon  after  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Second,  who  was  slain  fighting  for  the  cause' 
of  freedom  in  the  war  of  the  Albigeois.  But  all  attempts  ta^ 
introduce  it  into  any  ot  the  neighbouring  lrii»gdom3  were,  fdf 
H  succession  of  a^es,  abortive,  owing  to  the  iutleiiible  dislike 
of  the  Spanijib  nation  ;  and  even  in  Arragon,  after  a  time  it« 
power  was  restricted,  and  its  spirit  of  dominion  cfjutiued 
within  such  bounds  as  rendered  its  evil  tendency  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.; .Isabella,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Arra;:;on,  is  die 
first  soverp^n  of  Castile  w4io  permitted  and  enconrai^ed  the 
establish m«int  of  it  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  example  which 
she  gave  from  bigotry,  her  husband  follmved  from  that 
crooked  and  detestable  policy  which  marked  alf  the  measures 
of  his  reign. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  Castilcj  (whom  history,  in  cora- 
plaisarH:6  to  vulgar  opinion,  has  handed  down  with  the  surr 
name  of  ''  the  Impotent,"  although  he  was  not  only  capable 
of  producing,  but  ui  fact  the  father  of,  a  legitimate  offspring 
which  ought  to  have  inherited  his  crown)  incuned  the  mis- 
fortune of  ecclesiastical  displeasure,  the  efiecta  of  which  wer« 
Bot  only  felt  by  immediate  posterity,  but  have  aiconipanied 
his  memory  through  every  succeeding  generation.  Isabella 
was  his  sister ;  and  long  before  the  agitation  of  that  criminal 
measure  which  set  her '  on  -the  throne  of  Castile,  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  was  contemplated  by  her  ctmfessor^ 
Torquemadn,  who  from  her  earliest  infancy  instilled  into  hef 
mind  those  principles  of  bigotry  and  persecution  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  measure,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  had  secretly  devoted  his  soul.  The  motive  of  thii^  deep 
and  unalterable  resolution  is  pretended  to  be  found  in  a  viole|>i 
passion  which  in  early  youth  Torquemada  conceived  for  » 
Moorish  lady,  and  whicli  disappointment  and  jealousy  con* 
verted  into  unquenchable  hatred  for  her  race  ;  and  such  a 
motive  as  this,  however  inadequate  it  may  appear  to  the  poli- 
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tician,  will  not  be  condemned  as  improbable  or  triflinjEj  bj  liitn 
mIio  has  reflected  on  the  occurrences  of  history?  >yith  a  phil'>- 
sopbical  mind,  and  who  bears  in  his  recollection  the  apparently 
disproportionate  relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  are  equally 
observable  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world.  "^J'he  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Spanish  character  also  confers  a  greater  degree 
of  vrai-semblancc  on  the  tale,  and  makes  us  rather  wish  to 
find  it  authentic.  However  it  be,  the  dark  and  sintious  intrigues 
of  this  extraordinary  man  finally  accomplished  what  the  most 
sanguine  would  hardly  have  veiitured  to  predict  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labours.  Death  soon  afterwards  deprived 
him  of  enjoying  the  bloody  fruit  of  these  exertions ;  but  the 
chains  which  he  had  put  on  were  rivetted  by  his  greater  suc- 
cessor in  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  in  the  inquisitorial 
office.  The  views  of  Xin)en6s  in  supporting,  the  inquisition 
are  ably  unfolded  in  this  work. 

'First  minister  of  the  crown,  imperious,  hiughty,  cruel,  and  a 
tyrant,  the  object  of  execration  to  the  great,  whom  his  pride  de- 
lighted in  insulting,  whom  he  eclipsed  iti  pomp,  and  humbled  by 
the  comparison  of  his  riches,  and  whom  he  felt  it  neces^sary  to 
debase  for  the  exaltation  of  the  monarchy  ;  severe  reformer  of 
monkish  profligacy,  even  that  of  the  cordeliers,  bis  first  protectors, 
and  afterwards  his  greatest  enemies  ;  daring  warrior,  who  made 
Africa  tremble  at  the  head  of  armies  maintained  at  his  own  cost  ; 
arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  power  which  a  subject  can  attain* 
yet  always  viewing  with  restless  ambition  the  possibility  of  higher 
greatness ;  distrusting  equally  the  duplicity  of  Ferdinand,  whose 
caresses  were  never  the  symptom  of  confidence  or  friendship,  and 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  grandees,  whose  hatred  watched  all  his 
actions,  to  seize  the  instant  propitious  to  the  redress  of  their  in- 
juries, and  the  vengeance  of  the  monks,  more  dangerous  as  it 
was  more  concealed,  betraying  itself  only  by  the  poignard;  Xi- 
menes  had  a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the  inquisition.  His 
view  in  the  establishment  was  not  indeed  that  of  striking  at  a  few 
heretics,  whose  opinions  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  ;  or 
of  burning  some  Jews,  whom  he  would  have  rather  preserved 
that  he  might  plunder  them  at  his  leisure  ;  but  it  was  to  fortify 
himself  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  he  might  plunge  at 
pleasure  into  the  breast  of  his  enemies  ;  to  have  at  his  devotion  a 
body,  tlie  authority  of  which  might  reach  Ferdinand  himself  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  keep  him  down  in  the  slavery  which  he 
might  think  fit  to  impose  upon  his  conscience ;  a  tribunal,  with 
liberty  to  penetrate  in  the  name  of  God,  into  the  asylums  of 
monks  and  the  ])alaces  of  princes,  to  drag  from  thence  such 
victims  as  he  should  select  for  his  personal  security,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  dungeons,  or  conduct  them  to  death  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  people  who  would  regard  their  sufferings  as  a  ho- 
mage reiidtred  to  the  Deity.    Torquemada  looked  on  the  inqui* 
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sition  as  a  footstool  to  the  attainment  of  his  dimities  ;  Ximencs 
Htnade  it  the  bulwark  by  which  to  support  himself  in  thof«  which 
he  had  already  acquired.  Thus,  the  ambition  of  a  domioican 
and  the  self-interest  of  a  cordelier  brought  down  upon  Spain  the 
greatest  of  scourges,  and  a  whole  nation  was  ruined  for  ages; 
because  one  monk  chose  to  be  a  cardinal,  aud  another  resolved  to 
continue  prime  inioi&tcr.' 

1*he  first  enormities  of  U»e  Spanish  inquisition  occasioned 
an  immediate  depopulation  to  such  an  extent,  that  Spain  has 
never  since  recovered  from  the  effects  of  il.  Multitudes  of 
refugees  were  hospitably  received  in  our  country,  (tlje  ijeneral 
asylum  for  the  persecuted  in  all  ages)  and  M.  Lavallec  takes 
occasion  from  this  natural  occurrence  to  make  a  comparison 
between  our  ancestors  and  ourselves,  greatly  (as  we  may  be 
assured)  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Some  very  just  observations  which  occur  on  Charles  the 
Fifth's  impolitic  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  liOw  Countrica| 
we  shall  iutiert,  because  they  apply  most  forcibly  to  the  pre- 
vailing maxims  of  state  with  regard  to  our  sister-nation.  The 
application  w  ill  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  their 
fondness  for  inconsistency  and  injustice.  Charles  the  I'iftU 
issued  an  edict  for  the  establi.shment  of  the  inquisition  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  lie  was  told  that  the  reformed  principles 
were  making  a  rapid  progress.  His  sister,  Mary,  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  eijightened  goverues*  of  those  countries,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  of  the  measure,  and  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  it.  He  saw  the  necessity  ;  but  he  was  too  self- 
willed  and  too  prejudiced  to  follow  the  advice.  Accord- 
iugly,  he  half  retracted,  and  half  enforced ;  and  so,  by  bis 
half  measures,  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  final  dismemberment 
of  the  provinces. 

*  The  original  edict  excited  men  to  revolt — ^the  amended  edict 
moved  only  their  contempt.  This  false  measure  first  gave  to  his 
eubjects  the  feeling  and  the  knowledge  of  their  strength ;  and 
instead  of  giving  credit  to  Charles  V.  for  having  retraced  hit 
»teps,  they  naturally  enough  concluded^  that  he  had  not  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  impose  upon  them  the  yoke  which  he 
wished  to  enforce.  JJvw  much  bctttr  to  haic  niithdravn  the  edict 
Ct  once  I  * 

In  Naples  the  inquisition  never  obtained  a  footing;  but  the 
causes  of  its  complete  rejection  in  this  country,  *  so  prone  to 
superstition  and  indolence,  till  their  august  majesties,  Joseph 
Napoleon,  and  Joachim  Napoleon,  came  to  reform  it,'  arc  of 
a  very  uninteresting  nature  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
great  or  good  principles  of  bumao  conduct. 
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The -^listory  of  its  iotrocjuction  into  Poj;tugal  is  curious 
enough.  After  haviiig  \\<t^u  su<:<;,c'psfully  lesjisted  for  many 
years  by  the  repugnance  aud  free  Spirit  of  the  people,  it  \\9» 
at  last  established  by  king  John  III.  upon  the  autlioiity  of  a 
pretended  ' papal  bull,  the  inipudait  forgery  of  an  intiiguing 
monk.  The  discovery  of  the  fraud  cost  the  monk  his  life, 
but  did  not  overdirow  the  establishment.  After  the  revolution 
\vhich  set  the  family  of,  Braganza  on  the  throne,  Joha  (he 
Fourth  let  slip  the  most  fa:v6urable  opportunity  that  could  ever 
occur  for  it  &  extirpation;  aifd  every  occurrence  since  his  reign 
only  tended  to  rivet  more  iirnaly  the  fetters  vihich  a  petty 
swindleij had  forged  for  the  natlbn.  •  *"^ 

The  fiftli  book  presents  a   more  animating  picture  of  th^ 
pqlicy  and  courage  of  man.     About  the  year  124C,  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  senate  and  doge  of  Venice  was  first  called  to  the 
crime  of  heresy  aud  its  extirpation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  papal 
court;  but  no  sooner  did  the  pope's pa^erwa/  views  become 
manifest  to  tlie,  wisdqm  iif  ^iat  government,  ^han  an  edict  was 
issued,  (disclaiming  in  the  tnost  positive  manner  th'e  right  of 
his  interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  state.— 
Four  successive  pontiffs  incessantly  laboured  without  effect, 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  this  determination  presented  to 
the  introduction  of  their  favourite  establishment;  but  Nicholas 
the  ^Fourth  was  the  first  yvho  profited  by  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness' to  effect  the  object  of  their  wishes.     The  papal  bull 
ann6uncing  this  hard  carried  conquest,  and  confirming  its  conse- 
quence's,   is  date(|  the  28th  of  August,   1289;  but  from  the 
time  of  its  publication,  the  senators  of  Vetiice  set  then^selves 
so  constantly  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  author 
rity  whicK  it  establishei^,  that  the  momentary  concession  lost 
alnibst  all  its  forqe,  and  Venice  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
inquisition,  almost  tlie  only  country  in  Europe  where  through 
the  worst  ages  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  felt  by  the  individuals  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  government.     The  famous  thirty-nine  articles 
which  were  passed  into  laws  by  the  senate  at  different  pe- 
riods, from  the  year  1550  to  l6lO,  and  which  the  reader  may 
find  extracted  in  this  work,  form  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inquisition,  which  will  perhaps  be  admired  as  a 
model  of  political  sagacity  long  after  the  world  shall  be  agreed 
in  judging  very  differently  of  certain  other  thirty-nine  articles, 
against  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  speak. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  bring  our  present  remarks  to 
an  abrupt  termination.  The  remaining  divisions  of  this  work 
containing  the  particulars  of  the  institution,  which  it  has  hi- 
therto treated  only  in  the  form  of  general  history,  wil.1  be  « 
subject  for  our  future  consideration. 
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Letters  on  the  Morea,  and  the  Isks  of  Cerigo,  Hydra,  an$, 
Zante.  By  A.  L.  Castellan.  With  ticenly-thrce  rkzot, 
by  the  Antlior,  engraved  by  JihiiselJ\  and  three  Plang,-^ 
Paris,  8vo.  2  Parts,  1803.    London,  Dulau,  \%s. 

THE  author  of  this  work  accompanied  tiie  engineer,  M. 
Ferregeau,  to  Constantinople,  in  quality  of  draughtsman,  but 
|K>iitical  events  soon  compelled  him  to  return  to  Prance  with  - 
his  fellow-labourers.  He  embi^ced  the  opportunity  of  col- 
fecting  what  information  he  could  at  the  places  at  which  he 
tjouch6d,ancl  of  making  sketches  of  the  sccporv  or  ohiects  which 
Jgiigaged  his  attention  on  the  way. 

We  shall  translate  a  few  specimens  of  llic  .,  ,,.'^. 

*  Near  the  principal  towns  in  tlie  Morea,  we  n)eet  With  country- 
houses,  which  are  called  towers.  Indeed  the  majority  make  use 
of  fortresses/ 

The  author  gives  a  drawing  of  one,  io  which 

"we  observe  the  staircases  placed  onrthe  outside,  which  S6rVe  as 
means  of  support  for  a  drawbridge,  which  is  removed  at  night. 
Above  the  duors  there  are  a  species  of  ventilators  which  serve, 
without  exposing  the  person,  to  discover  and  even  lo  injure  the 
assailant.  The  wall  which  fronts  the  spectalol-'  (in  the  plate) 
'  and  which  is  turneti  towards  ihe  country,  is  pierced  only  with 
iiarrow  loop-holes.'  '  The^e  precautions  are  necessary  in  a 
country  which  is  habitually  ravaged  by  civil  Wars  arid  robbers/ 
'We  visited  many  grottos,  which  are  found  iij  the  steep  moun- 
tains which  hue  the  coast.  These  serve  as  receptacles  for  the 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  which  are  turned  out  in  the  morning 
lo  graze  on  the  mountains  above.  These  shepherds  are  such  as 
are  depicted  in  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  or,  as  we  see  them 
represented  on  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  Greek-i.  They  have  pre- 
served the  atifiienr  costume«n  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  mild- 
iieas  of  the  climate  enables  them  to  go  almost  naked.  A  simple 
shirt  of  cotton,  which  falls  a  httle  above  the  knees,  and  is  fast- 
ened round  the  body  by  a  ooarse  sash,  or  leathern  girdle,  forms 
their  whole  dress.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more  elevated  moun- 
tains wear  lamb-skinscotinthe  same  form. ,  In  the  summer  they 
wear  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  winter  they  turn  it  to- 
wards the  skin.  A  white  cloth  rolled  round  the  head,  shades 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  their  shoes  consist  of  a  piece 
of  leather  which  protects  the  foot,  and  it  is  ti«d  by  bands 
hVe  the  buskins  of  the  ancients.  The  grottos  to  which  they 
retir«,  are  clossd  only  by  a  heap  of  stones,  or  merely  by  greeii 
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or  ilry  bushes,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  flocks  from  escaping 
durir.o:  the  night.  One  of  these  grottos  is  found  near  the  road 
(of  Malv^sia  ;)  'the  opening,  in  a  recess  of  the  rock,  is  hardly 
visible;  it  is  inhabited  bv  many  families  of  shepl^erds.  They 
had  gone  out  with  their  flocks  wlien  we  entered;  but  a  multi- 
tude of  youn^  lambs  were  left  behind,  which  were  guarded  by 
dogs.  Some  kids  were  climbing  over  the  highest  rocks,  and 
browsing  the  aromatic  lierbs,  and  the  youngbranchesof  the  mas- 
tich.  The  interior  of  the  grotto  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  There  is  no  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  supply 
the  want  by  the  waters  which  filter  through  the  rock,  and  which 
they  collect  in  vessels.  We  did  not  penetrate  into  several  narrow 
and  deep  recesses,  into  which  their  women  had,  perhaps,  retirejj 
An  our  approach,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  their 
domestic  equipage,  which  consisted  of  mats  made  of  palm- 
leaves,  and  of  coveringsof  goats'-hair,  which  they  weave  themselves 
and  use  for  their  bed.  They  had  earthen  vessels  on  the  hearth 
for  cooking  their  food,  as  well  as  wooden  ones  for  receiving  their 
milk,  and  baskets  for  t  eir  cheese.  We  put  nothing  out  of  its 
place ;  and,  after  gratifying  our  curiosity,  went  away,  leaving 
some  small  pieces  of  Turkish  money  as  a  means  of  engaging 
their  confidence.  This  proved  successful,  for  they  afterwards 
came  regularly  to  the  ship  every  morning  to  bring  us  milk  and 
cream,  and  even  sold  us  some  lambs.  To  them  this  inde- 
pendent life  has  many  charms.  As  they  have  no  fixed  abode 
they  secure  themselves  by  this  means  from  the  vexations  of  the 
Turks,  with  whom  they  have  little  intercourse.  They  seldom  go 
into  the  town,  except  to  procure  by  exchange  articles  of  the  first 
necessity.  They  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  misery  of  their  con- 
dition. Brought  up  in  this  state,  their  strongest  desire  is  the 
preservation  of  their  independence.  We  could  hardly  believe 
that  beings  so  savage  and  so  ignorant  exist  so  close  to  the  confines 
of  civilized  life.  But  are  they  the  less  happy  ?  They  do  not 
live  entirely  isolated  in  dreary  situations.  They  taste  the  simple 
pleasures  of  nature;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  family  which  is 
often  very  numerous.  The  care  of  their  flocks,  the  manufacture 
of  their  mats  and  their  baskets,  the  preparation  of  skins  for  their 
clothing,  the  gathering  of  wild  fruits,  (for  they  cultivate  none) 
vary  their  occupations  and  their  pleasures.  They  glide  down 
the  current  of  life  in  a  succession  8f  tranquil  dayi,  which  we 
should  perhaps  feel  monotonous,  but  which,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  they  prefer  to  a  more  civilized  existence,  which  they  might 
easily  reahze.* 

In  the  fifteenth  letter  we  have  the  following  description  of 
the  towns  of  Coron,  of  Turkish  justice,  of  the  manners,  usages, 
and  government  of  the  JNIainotes,  descendants  of  the  Spartans. 

'  The  gulph  of  Coron  is  large  and  of  a  semicircular  form.  To 
the  right  it  is  shaded  by  the  ragged  mountains  of  Maiha,     In 
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the  recess  we  find  the  smiling  plain  of  Niasy,  and  the  town  of 
Coron  is  situated  at  the  other  extremity  on  the  dccUvity  of  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  citadel.  The 
houses,  placed  ou  a  shelving  site,  present  their  fronts  to  the  sea, 
and  offer  a  ricli  prospect  to  the  eye.  The  vicinage  of  the  plains, 
where  the  cultivated  parts  are  intermingled  with  groves,  watered 
by  a  multitude  of  streams,  form  agreeable  walks.  Tbe  consul's 
house  is  on  the  beach.  Kmbarkatipns  may  be  made  on  a  ter- 
race which  runs  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  French  flajf 
is  displayed.  Coron  is  beginnings  to  emerge  from  the  ruins  which 
the  last  war  occasioned ;  but  it  will  not  become  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  while  the  communication  by  land  i»  so  diili- 
cult,  and  while  the  Mainotes  and  other  pirate?,  wi.lh  which  the 
coast  swaimii,  inspire  so  much  dread  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  this 
place,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  consul-general  of  the  Morea, 
is  interesting  by  its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  of  the  iViltiaiic  ;  it  might  form  a  species  of  advanced 
guard  which  would  conifnaud  the  two  seas.  Coron  is  in  eflect 
well  situated  to  watch  every  maritime  movement  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  commercial  operations  would,  on  one  side,  accord 
with  those  of  Napoli  de  Romania,  the  position  of  which  facili- 
tates it»  intercourse  with  all  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and,  on  the  other,  with  those  of  Patras,  which 
might  become  the  staple  of  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Venetiao  isles.  At  present  all  its  industry  is  extiuguislied. 
The  Turks  from  the  lofty  fortress  diffuse  terror  over  the  Morea, 
which  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  only  to  increase  the 
weight.  The  following  i$  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Turks  administer  justice,  and  of  the  vexations  which  they 
practise  towards  the  Greeks.  We  were  walking  one  evening 
along  the  mole,  when  we  heard  some  persons  apparently  uttering 
complaints  and  imprecations.  We  were  conducted  by  a  light  to- 
wards  the  house  of  the  commandant  of  the  port,  from  which  the 
noise  proceeded.  We  penetrated  into  a  {,j)ecies  of  damp  vaillr ; 
an  iron  lamp,  which  was  suspended  from  the  arch,  threw  a  pale 
light  on  a  bcene  of  sullering,  Iwo  unhappy  Moreans,  almost 
naked,  were  sitting  on  the  earth,  on  some  bits  of  straw;  their 
right  leg  was  pressed  between  two  logs,  and  padlocked,  and  they 
bad  an  iron  collar  on  their  necks,  from  which  a  Iieavy  chain  was 
suspended,  wllich  hardly  permitted  tl^em  to  lie  dowti.  Their 
hands  were  at  liberty  ;  and  they  were  at  the  moment  devourlri^ 
some  coarse  food  whicli  the  wife  of  one  of  them  had  broughr. 
She  sat  down  with  a.  young  child  at  her  breast,  who,  alarmed  by 
the  rattling  of  the  chains,  made  the  roof  resound  with  fts  cries/ 
The  mother  wept,  and  the  prisoners  cursed.  Oh  leaving  this 
Hb()de  of  despair,  we  were  informed  of  the  crimi?  which  the^e 
Greeks  had  committed.  They  had  been  reported  to  have  disco- 
vered a  treasure,  of  which  they  had  communicated  a  psrt  to  the 
bey  to  bind  him  to  secrecy,  as  the  Porte  asserts  its  right  to  this 
kind  of  diicoveries.    The  bey,  on  being  qiiC5lioned,^dtfnied  tb<r 
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f^bf  ■  Ind  the  better  to  exculpate  himself  condemned  the  unFortu-' 
nate  men,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  their  iiinocence 
to  be  cohfihed  till  they  bad  restored  the  imaginary  tr  asure.— 
The  mountaiHbits  di^in  of  the  Taygetus  a  ises  in   the  front  of 
Coron  ;  at  the  othei'  extremity  of  the  gulph,-the  aspect  is  bare, 
the  tops'  covered  with  snpw,  are  often  hid  in  clouds.     The  savao-e 
grandeur  which  these  monntains  exhibit,  is  contrasted  with  tht 
flowery  plains  which  are  spread  at  their  feet.     This  spot  seems 
to  furnish  a  fit  retreat  for  the  descendants  of  the  Spartans.     Here 
the  Mainotes  have  retired  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty. 
They  inhabit  the  elevated  plains,  or  deep  and  retired  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  defiles  may  be  guarded  by  a  smalF 
number  of  ihtrepid  warriors  against  whole  armies,  which  would 
be  destroyed  in  detail  before  these  natural  entrenchments  could 
be  forced.     The  Mainotes,  often  in  rebellion  against  the  Turks, 
their  implacable  enemies,  hardly  ever  lay  aside  their  arms.     The 
children  are  taught  to  handle  the  sword  before  they  havestrenf'th 
to  hold  the  plough  ;  and,  in  moments  of  imminent  danger,  the 
women  mingling  in  the  fight,  inflatne  the  valour  of  their  husbands 
and  their  sons.     The  most  active  vigilance  prevents  an  unexpected 
incursion  ;  a  faithful  dog  informs  them  of  the  ambush  and  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  and  forms  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  which" 
it  is  impossible  to  surprize.     The  manners  of  the  Mainotes  arc 
simple,  frugal,  and  austere.     Plunged,  at  present,  in  the  darkest 
ignorance,  they  are  superstitious  and  strongly  devoted  to  the 
dpinions  of  their  fathers.     They  cherish  the  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence, which  has  been  transmitted  to  them  from  such  a  re- 
mote period,  with  so  much  fondness,  that  they  would  willingly' 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

'  The  Mainotes  are  vindictive  ;  they  never  pardon  the  murder 
of  their  relations  ;  they  make  a  point  of  honour  of  avenging  it, 
and  let  their  beards  grow  till  they  have  extinguished  their  resent- 
ment in  the  blood  of  the  murderer,  or  of  some  of  his  family.  If 
they  are  too  feeble  to  avenge  themselves,  they  form  an  alliance 
with  some  robust  youths  of  a  respectable  family.  They  satictify 
this  act  by  the  prayers  of  their  priests ;  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity,* 
cement  the  union;  they  become  more  intimately  confederated 
than  brothers,  and  they  undertake,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
to  succour  each  other  against  their  common  enerriy.  Mothers 
educate  their  children  in  the  same  sentiments,  'nie  vindictive' 
spirit  which  inflames  the  Mainotes,  keeps  their  hatred  perpe- 
tually kindled  against  the  Turks.  The  sterility  of  the  soil,  on 
which  tbey  reside,  serves  to  propagate  the  habits  of  rapine  to 
which  they  are  inclined,  and  which  constitute  their  chief  cha- 
racteristic. But  in  their  incursions,  they  respect  those  foreigners 
who  are  connected  by  friendship,  or  by  social  ties  with  their 
principal  chieftains  ;  and  they  receive  with  distinction  those,  who" 
recommended  by  their  neighbours,  demand  an  asylum  amongst 

•  We  omit '•  qu'iis  cementent  en  buvant  leur  propre  seiig.^*       *     "** 
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them.  They  then  employ  every  possible  mean;;  in  their  flefence; 
they  wouM  hmve^the  greatest  danp^ers  rather  than  deliver  them 
up  to  the  persecution  of"  their  enemies.  But,  when,  without  these 
claims  on  their  ngard,  we  land  on  the  coast  of  Maina,  or  when 
a  vessel  is  wrecked  on  their  shores,  or  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
their  ports,  it  is  soon  ravaged  and  dismantled  ;  the  crew  are 
made  prisoners,  and  detained  irt  dungeons  till  ihcy  can  pay  a 
ransom.  liut,>in  the  upper  Maina,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
generally  luore  commercial  and  civilized,  there  arc  ports,  which 
are  frequcntetl  by  merchant-vessels,  which  trade  in  oil.  The 
Women,  amonij  the  Mainotes,  are  very  laborious,  discreet,  and  vir- 
tuous;  they  perform  all  the  domestic  occupations  within  the 
house,  and  often  those  without,  while  the  men  are  engaged  in 
war  and  devastation.  The  invasion  of  the  Morea  by  the  Alba- 
nians furnishes  more  than  one  example  of  the  horror,  which 
these  women  have  for  slavery,  and  of  the  invincible  repugnance 
which  they  feel  towards  foreigners,  an'd  particularly  towards  their 
enemies.  Many  produce  abortions,  drown  and  strangle  their 
infants,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  escape,  which  they  often  brave 
every  possible  danger  to  eftect.  They  habituate  themselves  to 
tile  use  of  arms,  and  we  have  seen  many  women  among  the 
Mainotes,  who  unable  to  procure  them,  have  lent  their  shoulders 
as  a  rest  for  the  muskets  of  their  brotiicrs,  or  their  husbands,  in 
order  that  the  ball  might  be  discharged  with  more  certainty  of 
success,' 


Art.  IV. — Essai  sur  les  Deltas,  S^'c. 

Essai/  on  National  Debts,  and  on  the  Possibilift/  of  eitin' 
gnishing  tlievi  in  the  Course  of  Time  uifhout  repaying 
the  Capital,  and  nithont  doing  the  least  Injun/  to  the 
Public  Creditor.  By  George  Craufurd,  Rotterdam^ 
1809,  8ro.  London,  Dulau,  Soho  Square. 

THIS  is  not  the  first  Mork  of  Mr.  Craufurd  which  we 
have  read  or  have  reviewed.  The  title  of  the  present  essay 
will  probably  excite  some  surprise  in  the  reader,  us  containint; 
a  paradox  which  seems  at  fir.'«t  sight,  not  easily,  to  be  solved. 
How  is  a  puljlic  creditor  to  lend  his  money  on  the  express 
condition  of  being  repaid,  or  of  receiving  a  certuin  annual 
interest  till  he  is  repaid,  yet  ntither  to  hew  repaid  his  capital, 
nor  to  receive  his  interest  it»  perpetuity,  without  experiencing 
the  leubt  injury,  or  having  any  good  reason  to  couiplainof  the 
injustice  of  the  government  ?  'J'his  must  seem  passing  strange ; 
but  acquainted  as  we  are  with  some  of  Mr.  Craufurd's 
former  attempts  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
we  were  not  very  greatly  astonished  to  find  kini  making^  an 
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nttenip't  to  prove  such  an  apparently  difficult  and  mysterious 
doctrine.  But  Mr.  Craufurd  is  very  apt  to  -express  himself 
in  such  an  intricate  and  bewildering  way,  that,  when  he  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Craufurd  begins  his  essay  by  stating  that  money  can- 
not have  the  quality  of  perpetuity.  Money,  though  com- 
posed of  such  solid  metals  as  gold  and  silver,  is  certainly 
a  material,  which  is  subject  to  the  attrition  of  time  ;  but  this 
attrition  is  so  slow  and  gradual,  where  the  file,  or  the  bore 
of  the  Jew  is  not  employed,  that  gold  or  silver  may  be  said 
to  be  perpetual,  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  expression,  com- 
pared with  the  natural  tendency  to  decomposition  and  decay, 
of  all  terrestrial  things. 

The  to  tality  of  the  property  of  individuals  is  next  said  by  Mr.  C. 
to  be  answerable  for  the  national  debt,  and  as  that  property  must 
always  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt,  no  state  reasonably  can, 
nor  morally  ought,  to  declare  itself  bankrupt,  l^he  interest  of 
a  national  debt  presses  only  on  the  consumers,  as  those,  on 
whom  the  taxes  which  are  t()  pay  (be  interest  ai;^e  immediately 
laid,  raise  the  price  of  the  object  taxed  m  a  higher  ratio  than 
the  amount  of  the  taxes.  This  may  be  done  in  taxes  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  eft'ected  in  a  tax 
like  that  on  income  in  this  country.  The^olidity  of  a  national 
debt,  by  wliich  we  suppose  that  the  author  means  the  invio- 
lable sanctity  of  the  obligation  to  pay  it,  demands  either  a  very 
low  interest,  or,  if  a  high  interest  is  given,  a  limitation  of  the 
time  when  it  is  to  cease.  After  omitting  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  we  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  actual  plan, 
which  the  author  recommends  for  the  acccrmplishment  of 
the  prodigy  stated  in  the  title-page.  Most  truths,  how- 
ever complicated,  appear  very  simple  when  they  are  under- 
stood; and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  certain  pro- 
positions, which  financiers,  as  well  as  metaphysicians  seem 
sometimes  fond  of  rendering  difficult  and  obscure  by  the  in- 
tricate manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  or  the  ambiguous 
one  in  which  they  are -expressed.  The  great  arcanum 
of  Mr.  Craufurd  seems  to  consist  principally  in  grant- 
ing annuities  at  5  per  cent,  for  a  limited  period,  as  for  55  or 
60  years  ;  or  else  in  granting  perpetuities  redeemable  at  plea- 
sure, and  on  money  borrowed  at  par,  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  author  seems  to  think  it  better  for  government 
to  borrow  money  at  par,  at  a  higher  interest,  than  to  borrow 
on  a  nominal  sum  at  a  lower  rate.  Thus  3  per  cent,  if  the 
3  per  cents,  were  at  50,  would  be  equal  to  6  per  cent,  to 
the  purchaser,  with  the  chance  of  a  great  future  rise  upon  the 
capital,  so  that  it  may  be  ultimately  doubled.     The  author 
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feeems  to  tliink  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  at  ohcc  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  for  lOOl.  than  to  pay  3  per  cent,  for  oOl. 
Where  a  government  employs  a  certain  annual  sum  for  re- 
ducing the  capital  of  its  debt,  it  must  certainly  conduce  more 
to  its  interest  to  borov\  money  at  par.  for  otherwise  for  every 
loan  of  501.  which  it  nu» kts  in  lime  of  war,  ic  may  have  to  pay 
an  advance  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  uhen  it  is  redeemed  by 
the  sinking  fund  in  time  of  peace.  This  seems  a  most  ruinous 
mode  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  redeeming  loans. 

'In  England,'. says  Mr.  Craufurd,  'experience  proves  that  an 
annuity  of  5  per  cent,  fbr  t>6  o^  O'Oycars,  arid  to  expire  totally 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  fetches  as-  high  a  price  ih  the  market 
as  a  perpetuity  at  5  per  cent,  which  .is  redeemable  at  the 
will  of  the  borrower.  The  reason  is,  thjil  perpetuities  at  5  per 
cent,  may  he  redeeiuerl  in  a  fsw  years  l>y  a  loan  at  4  per  cent. 
when  the  rate  of  interest  falls,  and  even  those  at  i  per  cent, 
may  in  a  few  yevn>  mon  be  redeeuiiJ  by  a  loan  at  3  per  cent, 
which  woAjld  be  prejudicial  to  the  proprietor,  or  to  his  heirs 
durio!^  a  rrfe^.t  part  of  fhese  sh  or  GO  years,  because  he  could 
not  fill'  out  his  money  mon.*  advantageously, 

while  :  and  fes  heirs  would  receive  5  per  cent, 

out'of  whicii  by  detlucting  a''t*nth  part,  or  |  percent,  and 
putting  it  out  at  conipound  interest  for  the  period  of  55  or  dO 
years,  they  miiiht  realize  a  new  capital.  « iiich  would  yield  a 
larger  annual  revenue  than  the  inter<^»t  which  would  tht-n  cease, 
a&d  place  the  differt^nt  proprietors  nt  the  end  of  the  term  almost 
qn  a  level,  with  respect  ;to  .capital.  The  proprietor  whom  we 
have  las^^^u^med,  need  sacrifice  only  |  per  cent,  of  his  an- 
ntjit^  jfojf  a  ueriod  of  5j  or  60  years  to  secure  a  perpe- 
thity,  whilsf  tlie  fir>^t  might  be  deprivetl  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  for 
40  or  50  years,  thgpgh  lie  preserv'ed  his  perpetuity.  It  is  then 
the  interest  of  niortey  which  ought  to  reproduce  the  capital  and 
perpetuate  the  annuity,  uhether  it  be  granted  l)y  an  individual 
dr  a' I'l'ai^i'oTj ;  'ami  it  would  in  no  case  be  necessarji  to  replace  the 
capital  6C  an  Annuity  for  a  fixed  term,  since  en  ery  annuity  granted 
for  &5  or  60  years  would,  thus  replace  itself.  A  nation,  which 
shaulil  establish  its  debts  on  this  fon>ting,  would  Uave  occasjon  for 
taxes  only  for  a  period  of  55  or  60  years,  in  order  t<»  extinguish 
the  apuuiiies  which  are  created,  smca  the  i.i!p<ist  for  the  annuity 
of  the  61st  year,  would  be  found  in  the  cessation  of  tlie  annuity 
of  the  1st  year,  and.  the  iujpost  for  the  annuity  of  the  62d  vear 
would  be  found  m.  ttie  ces>ati..n  of  th*"  annuity  of  the  2d  year, 
and  thus  in  the  succeeding  years.  The  financial  machine  would 
turn  on  a  pivot,  and  a^mullitude  of  taxes  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary,' 

111  another  part  of  this  essay,  the  author  says  that 

*  the  increase  of  price  of  all  the  objects  of  necessity  or  luxury 
must  sooner  or  later  discover  to  the  English  the  error  of  their 
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system,  which  accumulates  taxes  at  the  rate  of  100,  in  order  ta 
avoifl  thnn  at  that  of  5  or  G  per  cent,  as  interest.  This  isaclu- 
ally  the  case  in  the  twenty  milHons  sterling  which  they  anticipate 
every  year  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Wc  may  regard  the 
(English)  system  of  redeeming  8  or  g  millions  sterling  a  year  in 
time  of  war,  as  neutralized,  by  the  new  loans  j  hut  this  system 
will  resume  its  destructive  quality  m  titnc  of  peace,  for  they  will 
then  give  in  effect  75  or  80  per  cent,  for  money  which  was 
borrowed  at  50  or  55  per  cent,  or  in  this  proportion.  This  is 
what  happened  in  the  interval  hetween  178t  and  1792.  In  the 
year  1792  they  redeemed  at  95  or  9/  per  cent,  the  3  per  cent, 
stock  which  they  had  sold  at  48  or  50  per  cent,  which  makes 
almost  200  for  every  100  received.' 

There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  some  of  these  remarks, 
and  they  tend  to  prove  the  loudly  boasted  sinking-fund  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  ruinous  means  of  paying  a  debt 
which  ever  was  devised.  We  mentioned  thi«  subject  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Craufurd's  doctrine  of  equivalents  in  the  year 
lb06.  We  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  C.  K. 
for  October,  1806,  p.  207.  The.  loan  of  the  year  1799,  was 
made  by  the  sale  of  three  per  cents,  at  about  oO  per  cCnt.  net, 
after  deducting  the  discount  for  prompt  payment.  Now  if  in 
a  period  of  peace  this  stock  skould  rise  to  9(3  or  \opar,  which 
is  not  impossible,  the  nation  will  have  to  thank  the  redeeming 
powers  of  the  sinking-fund  for  making  them  pay  each  capital 
debt  of  ^601.  at  the  rate  of  960  or  lOOOl.  What  indivkiual 
is  there  in  his  sober  senses,  who  would  borrow  money  at  such 
an  exaggerated  premium,  if  premium  it  may  be  called  I  It 
would  certainly  be  better  in  all  cases  to  borrow  money  at  par, 
or  id  other  words  not  to  give,  or  stipulate  to  give  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  for  one  hurvdred,  even  though  we  should 
liave  to  pay  i  or  |  more  interest  for  the  loan  than  oa  the 
ancient  system.  Or  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  annuities 
for  a  long  period,  as  of  60  years,  according  to  the  plan  recoia- 
mended  by  the  author,  which  appeal*  both  practical  »nd  safe, 
highly  conducive  to  the  public  good  aud  lo  the  good  of  indi- 
viduale. 
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"Art.  V. — Les  J'  at  vn. 

The  Si(rhts  I  hare  seen.  7?y  llie  Author  of  Memoirs  of  a 
TracclU'v  ut  Rest,  Third  EditioMy  with  Additions. — 
London,  Dulau,  ISlO. 

'I  IIAVF,  seen/  says  the  author,  'akin*  imprisoned  by  his 
son(l),  five  emperors  massacred  (i),  five  kings  assassinated  ("), 
SIX  kinijs  dfpiKfd  (4),  five  republics   annihilated   (5),   a  great 
kingdom    eftaceJ   from  the   map  of  Europe  ((i).     I  have  scea 
England  lose  in   eight   years   half  North  America,  after  pos- 
sessing it  for  more  than  a  century.     I  have  seen  her,  verifying 
the  sentiment  of  an  ancient,   (that  the  empire  of  the  sea  give* 
that  of  the  land)  take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  lh6  island 
of  Ceylon  frtjm  the  Daicli ;  Malta,  Kgypt,   and  several  oolo- 
nk's  from  the  French.     I  hare  seen  her  dictate  the  law  to  the 
king  of  iJrnmarlc,   at  ('openhBgen,   and  carry   her  victorious 
arms  into  the  m<ist  remote  parts  of  the  ivoHd,     I  hare  seen 
this    same  Kngland    in    1780,    resist  the  combined   efiorts  t>f 
Europe,  of  America,  and  of  the  northeni  powers  who  formed  &a 
armed  neutrality  against  her  maritime  dotninion;  I  have  seen 
her  in  the  revolutionary  war,  often  destitute  of  allies,  and  alone 
opposing  the  enormous  power  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Russia  (7).     I  have  seen  the  wjn  of  an  English  gentleman, 
go  out  tu  India,  as  writer  to  a  mercantile  company  (S),  quitting 
this  service  wlierj  very  young  to  embrace  a  military  life,  after- 
wards rising  lo  the  head  of  the  army; — dethrone  a  powerful 
prince  in  the  l^st,  place  another  on  his  throne,  conquer  a  part 
of  Uindoostan,  and  raise  the  British  dominion  in  that  quarter  t6 
th^  pre-eminence  which  it  now  enjoys.'     •  I  have  seen  what  has 
no  example  in  history,  a  little  Corsican  gentleman  conquer  Italy; 
force  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace  (9) ; 
take  Malta  in  two  days  ;  Egypt  in  a  month  ;  return  from  thence, 
and  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  all  in  lest 
than  four  years,  (from  Maj-,  17y0,  to  November,  1799).     I  have 

. •  ■  •- nr- —I 

■     (1)  Victor,  kins  «»f  i^.tnlinia,  in  17S2. 

(2)  Peter  III.  John  VI.  Paul  1st.  emperors  of  Russia;  S«litn.  lit.  in  July, 
J808,  and  M«staj»ha  IV.  November  17,  1803,  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

(3)  Joseph,  king  of  Portugal :  Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  Louis  X\;iII.  at 
Dillihgen,  July  12th,  1796,  kings  of  Fiancet  Oustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden, 
in  1792. 

(4)  Stanislas  PoniAtowsky,  king  of  Poland ;  tbe  |<lng  of  Sardinia  on  th» 
10th  of  December,  1798;  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  Naples;  Charles  IV.  Fer- 
dinand VII.  kings  of  Spain,  in  May,  1808;  and  Gustavus  I  V^  king  of  Sweden, 
sf  rested  on  the  13th  of  March,  lbU9,  by  his  uncle,  (the  duke  of  Sudermaniu) 
who  was  elected  king  in  his  stead,  on  the  15th  of  tbe  following  Juue. 

(5)  Holland,  Sweden,  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca. 

(6)  The  kingdom  of  Poland. 

(7>  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

(8)  Lord  Clive,  from  1747  to  1767.     He  died  in  1774. 

(9)  The  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797:  the  nrei 
Iiaiiaari«s  weie  signed  April  17,  1797,  at  Leobea. 
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seen  him  transport  his  army  vnA  his  artillery  in  the  midst  of 
winter  over  the  most  difficult  pass  of  the  Alps,  and  in  a  single 
battle  (!0)  decide  at  once  the  fate  'of  Gv;rma^iy,  and  of  Italy.  '  I 
havt  ^een  this  same  (Jorsipan  gentleman  onk-r  the  pope  to  Paris 
in  1804,  to  crown  him'  emperor  of  the  French,  and  afterwards 
depo>e  ihis  same  pope,  and  deprive  hini  of  the  temporal  pos- 
session* which  his  anreMors  had  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  (11)  Ihave  seen  hnn  declaim  himself  king  of  Italy. 
I  have  seen  hiui  bravuisira  formidable  Ifas^ue,  which  was  directed 
against  him,  march  to  Vienna,  and  even  into  Hungary  in  six 
weeks;  give  the  law  three  times  to  the  emperor  of  Germany- 
(12),  compel  him  to  abdicate  the  impt  rial  crown  of  the  Cesars,  de- 
prive hira  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  force  the  emjjeror  of  Russia 
twice  to  retire  (13),  ami  soon  after  oblige  him  tv  march  to  his 
assistance  against  t'.'i  emperor  of  Aus.tria.  !  have  seen  hira  des- 
troy the  power  of  th*-  king  of  Prussia  in  fifteen  day.s,  and  strike 
all  Europe  with  dibmay.  have  seen  hini  dethrone  fi^■e  kings 
(14),  and  create  tight  others  (15),  aimex  Holland  tq  France  (10), 
dictate  to  Spain,  as  it  were  one  of  his  provinces-,  eml>loy  her 
forces  as  his  own,  and  at  last  take  possession  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. In  short  I  have  seen  him  extend  his  dr)minion  farther 
than  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  find  nothing  that  could  resist  his 
ambition,  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  sometimes  alone  against 
the  whole  host  of  European  power,  and  sometimes  with  the  troops 
of  the  continent  in  his  pay." 

Such  are  some   of  the  strange  sights   which  Mr.  Dutens  • 
has  seen,  and  the  most  striking  of  which,  those  who  are  much 
younger  than  him,  have  beheld  with  equal  consternation  and 
surprise. 


(10)  At  Marengo  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  after  having  passed  the  great 
St.  Bernarrl. 

(11)  hi  December  1809. 

(1 2)  By  the  treaties  of  Campo-Formio,  1797 ;  of  Luneville,  9th  of  February- 
ISO  1,  and  of  Vienna,  14th  October  1809. 

(13)  At  Anstciiitz,  ihe  id  of  December  1805,  and  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  8th  of  July  1807. 

(14)  The  kings  of  France,  of  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  and  two  kings  of  Spain, 
Charles  IV,  and  Ferdinand  "VII. 

(15)  T!ie  kings  of  Etruria,  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Naples,  of  Bavaria,  of 
Wirtemberg,  of  Saxony,  and  of  Westphalia. 

(16)  The  15th  of  December,  1809,  the  day  of  tho  most  ceremonious  and 
extraordinary  divorce  which  is  mentioned  in  history, 
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Art.  — Vi.  Belisaire,  Sfc. 

Belisarius.     Bi/  Madame  de  Gcnlis.     2  Toms.  IQmo. 
Colburn,  1808,  pr.  8^. 

O!  THREE  times  fortunate  and  renowned  Belisarius! 
Whon),  not  content  with  the  famous  lies  which  antiquity  hatli 
invented  concerning  thy  blindness,  and  thy  begging  of  oboluses, 
two  moilein  bards  have  also  conspired  to  elevate  into  a  hero  of. 
romance,  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  ornamented  with  all  the 
mugnanimes  merisotiges  that  have  ever  overlaid  the  memory  of 
warriors  since  the  days  of  Hercules  and  Theseus  !  Such  was 
the  exclamation  extorted  from  us,  on  seeing  announced  this 
modern  antique  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  We 
will  not  say  that  these,  or  similar  reflections  at  all  aided  to  over- 
come the  repiigiiance  which  we  felt  to  disturb  again  the  vener- 
able dust  of  the  hero  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  admit  that,  having 
once  surmounted  that  natural  feeling,  we  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  tolerably  well  recompmreH  for  the  labour  of  the 
victory. 

We  must  first  caution  our  renders,  in  liie  fair  latiy's  own 
words,  against  supposing  that  Marmontel's  lielisarius  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  hero  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  shall 
then  give  them  some  further  opportunity  of  judging  what 
they  have  to  expect  from  the  latter  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Roman. 

*  I  have  not  had  the  boldness  to  re-make  Belisarius,'  she  says, 
'but  on  a  point  of  history  which  all  ihe  world  is  possessed  of, 
I  haveformed  a  narrative  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
of  iM.  Marinontel.  His  political  romance  will  rt  main  in  the 
hands  of  the  statesman ;  mine  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  amuse- 
ment lo  the  leisure  moments  of  women  and  men  of  the  world; 
and  this  is  enough  for  me.'     Preface. 

The  pious  Arcadius,  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid,  returning 
one  night  to  his  cell,  is  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  obi  ges  him  to  seek  shelter  under  a  tree.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  distress  reach  his  ears,  and  to 
the  surprise  which  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  in  those  soli- 
tary regions  occasions,  is  added  an  emotion  of  horror  at  hear- 
ing the  same  voice  uttering  maledictions,  and  murmuring 
against  Providence.  On  reaching  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeds,  he  is  astonished  at  seeing  an  old  man  loaded 
with  irons  and  chained  to  the  rock.  He  releases,  and  conveys 
him  to  his  cell,  where  he  vainly  endeavours  to  appease  the 
rage  and  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  seem  to  occupy  his 
soul.     The  hermit  speaks  of  the  force  of  religion,  and  as- 
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suresliis  new  inmate,  that  after  having  himself  eMpciienced  the 
most  dreadful  misfortunes,  he  had  found,  in  retiring  from  the 
world,  and  devoting  himself  to  pious  offices,  the  only  sure  road 
to  tranquillity  and  peace. 

*  If  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  said  the  f^tranger,  my  name 
cannot  be  unknown  to  you.  I  am  Btjlisarius.'  *Jut  provi- 
dence! Is  it  then  Eeltsarius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  that  I  receive  into  my  cell? 

The  attentions  of  Arcadius  are  now  redouhled;  and  though 
his  feelings  are  most  powerfully  excited  by  the  s{>ectac!e  of 
the  great  Belisarius,  friendless,  blind,  and  persecuted,  he  still 
enjoins  patience  and  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  con- 
thmes  to  combat,  with  all  the  arguments  dictated  by  religion, 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  his  guest. 

Belisarius  now  relates  the  history  of  his  life.  He  speaks 
of  his  earliest  exploit,  in  the  I'ersian  war,  during  the  reign 
of  Justin  the  elder,  which  draws  upon  him  the  aitentiou,  and 
ends  in  inspiring  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  th;i  nephew  of 
the  eniperQr. 

'  But  the  confidence  of  princes  is  generally  the  result  of  idle- 
ness or  vanity.  I  mean  the  love  of  discharging  themselves  of  a 
thousand  cares,  and  fatiguing  coiicerus  with  vvliich  the  confidant 
is  entrusted.  We  are  long  the  dupes  of  a  prince's  favours,  btti^re 
we  discover  the  real  motives  of  tiiem.  How  much  was  I  touched 
by  the  confidence  of  Justinian!  The  importance  of  his  secrtts 
took  away  from  my  eyes  all  the  interest  even  of  my  own.  E;iger 
to  hear  him,  and  proud  of  being  consulted,  I  wished  not  to  en- 
gage his  attention  to  the  subj<^ct  of  iny  own  private  concerns; 
nor  did  I  perceive  that  he  never  entertained  llie  sliojitest  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Attachment  towards  him 
became  the  predominant  sentiment  of  my  heart ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  he  knew  it,  and  was  oi^ly  doing  me  justice 
\vhen  he  spoke  to  me  exclusively  of  what  regarded  himself.' 

The  disgraced  general  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  succession 
of  Justinian,  and  the  different  wars  in  which  he  was  person- 
ally engaged  under  his  reign  ;  his  appointment  to  the  chief  com-: 
mand  in  the  Africaw  war,  and  the  implacable  enmity  which 
that  appointment  produced  in  the  breast  of  his  rival  Narses ; 
the  capture  h(  Carthage,  and  defeat  of  Gelin^er,  king  of  the 
Vandals.  Gelimer  takes  refuge  with  his  family,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  followers  on  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
pf  Pasuca,  wliere  Belisaiius  maHes  many  fiiuitless  endeavours 
to  seize  his  persoti. 

?  ^e  shevved  himself  frop;i  time  to  time,  ppceeds  the  narrator, '  ?^5 
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if  to  brave  us  from  the  summit  of  a  rut^getl  rock.  We  perceivd  Iiim 
in  this  situation  several  times,  and  ailniirttl  the  dignity  of  his 
mein,  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  ])ride  of  liis  counte- 
nance. One  of  his  soldiers  desceinletf  into  the  plain ;  they 
brought  him  to  me;  I  commistioned  him  to  request  his  mas- 
ter to  receive  Pharas,  one  of  my*lipulenants,  \\h(m  I  wished 
to  send  to  him  charj;ed  with  a  proposal  of  peace.  Gclimcr 
consented;  a  guide  came  to  conduct  Pharas,  bound  his  eyes 
and  led  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Pharas  was  touched 
by  the  mietry  in  which  he  found  this  brave  and  unfortunate 
prince,  and  above  all  with  his  heroic  firmness;  surrounded 
by  his  soldiers,  he  was  sealed  on  a  rock.  "  You  see,"  said 
he  to  Pharas,  *'  the  tl>runc  which  recnains  to  me ;  a  cuvern  is 
my  palace,  and  liere  is  my  court !  I  tiave  no  longer  any  cour- 
tiers ;  tliey  flatter  me  no  n>ore ;  1)01  these  generous  companiuHS 
of  my  misrortuiie.--  are  determined  to  partake  my  fate  ;  they  have 
taken  a  new  oath  of  fidelity,  that  of  <lyin;.^  free  with  mc  m  this 
deserl." — Notwithstanding  this  language,  Phara*  liilfiiled  his  mis- 
sion, he  promised  Gelimer  iuiU-pendL-nce,  and  a  tatc  worthy  of 
his  birth,  on  condition  of  his  putting  liimself  into  my  hands  and 
following  me  to  Constantinople.  •'  Never  ;"  replied  Gelimer,  ';  I 
will  receive  nothing  from  the  destroyers  of  my  country  ;  besides 
what  do  yon  ask  of  me  r  Peace  r  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to 
contend  with  you;  you  have  annihilated  my  subjects,  my  army, 
my  empire — what  do  you  ofler  me?  Riches?  I  despise  them — 
Independance  ?  I  enjoy  it,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  courage  alone — 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  a  prince  who  was  base  enough  to 
arm  a  foreign  power  against  his  country,  you  have  put  an  end  to  the 
monarchy  of  iheA'andals — faithful  frieinls,  what  will  you  venture 
to  restore  to  your  ally  ?  a  palace  which  was  given  up  to  jiillage — 
fields  laid  was-tc— and  a  country  depopulated.  You  have  destroyed 
a  powerful  empire,  but  you  shall  never  vanquish  the  constancy  ot* 
Gelimer— as  long  as  you  inhabit  this  unfortunate  country,  I  will 
remain  on  this  mountain, 'immoveable  as  the  rock,  inflexible  as 
destiny  ;  here  will  I  be  always  seen,  proud  of  my  poverty,  and 
glorying  in  my  suflirings — 1  will  finish  my  life  here,  if  it  must  be 
so;  in  this  very  place  they  shall  dig  my  grave  ;  tl^is  i-ock  shall 
cover  my  ashes,  and  of  all  the  mausoleums  of  kings,  it  shall  be 
the  noblest,  and  ll»e  most  illustrious,"  "  lielisarius,"  repUed 
Pharas,  "  cannot  be  in  his  heart  the  enemy  of  the  brave  ;  wiiile  he 
deplores  your  obstinacy,  he  esteems  the  grandeur  of  your  soul; 
he  hopes  that  reflection  will  lead  you  to  take  a  more  moderate 
resolution;  in  the  mean  while  touched  witi;  the  severity  of  your 
condition,  he  otters  to  send  you  provisions,  and  every  thing  that 
you  ask."  **  Well  then,"  said  Gelimer,"  Ul  him  send  me  a  lute,  that 
I  may  sing  my  misfortunes  ;  it  is  all  I  will  accept  from  him,"  This 
singular  request  was  granted,  I  sent  a  lute  to  Gelimer,  who  im- 
mediately availed  himself  of  it.  livery  day  after  sun-set  this 
priiu'e  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  his  lute  in  iiis  hand, 
made  the  echoes  of  the  vallies  resound  with  his  melancholy 
tomplaiyt^  his  strains^   fiejce  and  wild,  and  always  the  same. 
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possessed  an  indescribable  charm,  wiiich  arrested  our  soldiers  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  hear,them.     After  a  very  long  re- 
sistance, the  horrors  of  famine  prevail.     "  What  I  had  foreseen 
at  last  happened  ;  the  soldiers  of  Geliiner,  in  spite  of  iheir  oath, 
could   not  support  the  horrors  of  their  situation ;  the-y  revolted 
with  great  fury,  menaced  Gi^limer  witn  assar-si'iating  his  wife  and 
child,  if  he  did   not  con.stnt  to'  descenci  thi:  mountain  with  them, 
and  surrender  at  discretion.     It.  was  thus  that  this  unforiu   ate 
prince  was  delivered   to  me;  I  admired  .nore  than  ever  at  this 
moment  the  strength  of  bis  soul;  he  accotled  me  with  firmness; 
no  complaint  escaped  his  lips;  "  Belisuriu-,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I 
confide  to  your  honour,  the  honour  cf  my  v/ile  and  the  life  of  my 
child;  as  to  thf  rest,  dispose  o!  rae  as  you  choose."     I  assured 
him  that  his  wife  should  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  her 
sex,  her  r^nk,  and  her  inisforiunes,  and  tUat  he  should  not  be 
separated  from  her,   nor,  his    child.      At   ibese  words  Gelimer 
thanked  me  by  a  look,  but  sani  nothing;  and  from  that  moment 
he  spoke  to   mc  jio  more.     His  wife,  Vtvaining  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  kept    behind  him.     This   young  ])rincess   was  striking- 
ly beautiful,  in  spite  of  her  paleness,  of  the  melancholy  impres- 
sion which  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  of  three  months  of  suffer- 
ing, had  left  on  her  counveiiance.     I  advunccd  towards  her^  beg- 
ging her  to  3sk  all  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  grant.     "  Speak," 
cried  I,  "  order — what  do  you  desire  r"  "  A  little  bread  for  my 
child,"  replied  she  in  feeble  accents.     These  words  made  Gelimer 
shudder,  and  my  teurs  flowed — at  that  moment  I  knew  the  fra- 
gility of  this  world's  goods — I  felt  all  the  nothingness  of  gran- 
deur, of  fortune,  of  glory;  those   words  seemed  to   wither  all 
my  laurels,  and  took  from  me,  for  at  least  some  moments,  all  the 
confidence  which  success  and  good  fortune  inspire.' 

Belisarius  manifests  during  the  voyage  every  kind  attention 
lo  his  captives.  Pharas  had  been  sent  forward  with  the  news 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace  on  seeing  the  victor  are  unbounded. 

<  On  hearing  from  afar  the  shouts  of  the  people,  I  at  first  only 
experienced  a  painful  feeling  of  embarrassment,  in  considering 
that  this  tumultuous  and  public  joy  was  insulting  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  my  captives.  I  cast  an  unquiet  glance  at  Gehmer  ; 
and  my  surprise  was  exlretre  on  seeing  him  smile;  he  remarked 
my  astonishment.-  "  I  despise  Fortune,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
laugh  at  her  vicissitudes." — "  Yes,"  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  "on 
such  aday  as  this,  and  in  the  same  season,  I  mounted  the  throne 
of  Hilderic,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  a  people  who  exist  no 
longer."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  we  reached  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.'  Here  1  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  insoxicatcd  with  enthusiasm  and  delight,  who 
I'ushed  to  meet  me.  I  perceived  in  the  crowd  Pharas,  all  my 
.  other  friends,  and  my  wife,  and  I  no  longer  felt  any  thing  but  the 
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pleasure  of  being  applauded  with  such  transports  in  the  presence 
oT  all  that  was  dear  to  me.  In  an  instant  they  surround  ine, 
Ihey  place  me  on  the  car  of  triumph  j — I  repulsed  them,  but 
feebly;  I  feared  lo  cool  that  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  even  to 
give  dissatisfaction,  by  opposinsf  a  sincere  resiJitance;  the  car 
moved  slowly  on,  amidst  the  repeated  shouts  of  "  long  live 
Belisarius!"  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  heard  a  dtep  and 
severe,  voice  helnnd  me  exclaim,  **  Vitnity  of  vanities,  ail  is 
vanity;"  it  was  the  voice  of  Gf-limer.  I  uinitd  back  shuddering, 
and  I  saw  this  Prince,  and  h«s  wite  in  her  veil,  fastened  with 
chains  of  gold  lo  my  car; — this  sijjht  restored  me  to  my?elf;  I 
blushed  al  that  pagan  pomp  which  neither  the  reigning  Emperor 
nor  his  august  predecessor  had  ever  had  renewed  for  then^selves; 
I  perceived  the  danger  of  such  ostentation,  and  fell  n<>  longer  any 
sentiment  but  that  ot  the  insupport:\ble  uneasiness  which  we 
experience  when  we  are  forced  to  tread  a  path  which  we  jWieve 
imprudeiit  and  false.*****  '^ 

*  At  length  we  arrive.  I  descend  from  the  fatal  car;  they 
unbind  the  cliain*  of  my  captives,  and  we  enter  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  Justinian,  seated  on  his  throne,  awaited  us  in  his 
hall  of  Audience.  I  remarked  angler  on  his  countenance  ;  I 
presented  to  him  the  dethroned  King  of  the  VandaU  and  his 
wife.  "  Prince,"  said  the  Emperor  to  him,  "  1  shall  neglect 
nothing  to  make  you  forget  your  entry  into  Constantinople— know, 
at  least,  that  I  respect  the  courage  of  the  unfoitunate  and  royal 
birth  too  much,  to  have  ordered  this  insulting  and  barbarous 
triumph.'  ' 

From  this  time  Belisarius's  favour  at  court  declines;  and 
though  he  still  performs  wonders  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  populace  only  tends  to  further 
the  designs  of  Narses  and  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from 
defeating  the  Bulgarians,  he  finds  himself  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment at  his  villa,  for  having  restored  the  captive  son  of 
Abdaliz,  king  of  that  people,  without  u  ransi)m.  During 
this  disgrace,  he  is  visited  by  the  young  Prince  Justin  (heir  to 
Justinian)  aud  his  relation  and  bosom  friend  I'iberius,  who  have 
been  educated  together  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  who 
are  both  eager  to  become  acquainted  with  a  hero,  whose 
exploits  they  have  so  long  admired. 

Tiberius,  who  is  represented  as  uniting  the  amiable  qualjties 
of  mildness  and  gentleness,  with  the  more  exalted  ones  of 
generosity  and  lirnmess,  t'ills  Belisarius,  that  his  most  earnest 
wish  has  been  to  become  known  to  one  whom  he  so  highly 
venerated,  and  that  it  would  be  his  greatest  pride  to  unite 
himself  more  closely  with  him,  and  to  become  the  husband  of 
his  only  daughter.  The  character  of  Anastasia  is  now  intro- 
duced— a  mutual  attachment  takes  place.     Justin's  impetuous 
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entreaties  an?l  eager  importunities  in  the  mean  time  i>roduce 
such  an  effect  on  the  Emperor's  mind,  that  he  recalls  Beli- 
sarius.  Anasfasia  is  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Justin,  who 
(miconscious  of  his  friend's  superior  claims,  which,  'in 
motives  of  prudence,  are  kept  secret),  falls  violently  m  ^;ve 
•with  her;  his  ungovernable  spirit  will  not  admit  the  shadow  of 
an  obstacle,  and  after  positively  declining  an  Alliance  with  Ti- 
berius's  sister  Sophia,  he  at  last  by  his  importunities  induces 
the  Emperor  to  a  feigned  acquiescence  in  his  wishes. 

Justin,  on  finding  that  the  only  obstacle  to  his  wishes  is  in 
the  firmness  of  Belisarius,  gives  way  to  all  the  ungovernable 
rage  and  wild  indignation  that  marks  his  character,  and  the 
hero,  from  becouiing  obnoxious  to  one  of  his  power,  is  more 
than  ever  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  Narses, 
who'^ii  become  the  decided  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  at  last 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  imprisonment  of  his  fallen  rival;  and, 
while  both  the  Princes  are  at  a  distance,  and  the  Emperor 
weakened  both  in  mind  and  body  by  sickness,  he  contrives,  under 
pretence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  to  make  hiui  accede 
to  his  removal,  filling  up  the  measure  of  crime  by  putting  out 
his  eyes,  and  exposing  him  on  the  rock,  froaj  which  he  was 
delivered  in  the  manner  already  related. 

The  next  moruirg,  Belisarius  is  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
a  lute,  which  recalls  to  his  memory  scenes  long  past;  and, 
while  he  listens  to  the  strain,  he  fancies  himself  once  more  in 
the  plains  of  Pasuca. 

'Where  amir"  he  exclaims, — "  In  the  arms  of  Celimer," 
replies  the  bermit,  straining  him  to  his  bosom.  "  Great  God  ! 
Arcadius  ?"-— "  Arcadiusis  the  unfortunate  King  of  the  Vandals." 
"  What !''  said  I3elisariHs,  his  voice  choaked  with  sobs,  "  is 
Gelimer  my  benefactor  ?  Does  he,  whose  palaces  I  have  reduced 
lo  ashes,  he,  whose  armies,  whose  kingdom,  and  whose  subject*^ 
I  have  destroyed,  does  he  grant  me  an  asylum  V 

Gelimer's  recital  of  his  own  adventures  follows;  but 
Madame  Genlis,  fearful,  as  she  says,  of  diminishing  the  interest 
of  her  hero  by  placing  the  figure  of  the  royal  hermit  too  much 
in  the  foreground,  has  made  this  part  of  her  work  much  less 
attractive  than  wc  expected  to  have  found  it. 

After  they  had  both  finished  telling  their  stories,  they  set  oflf 
together  in  quest  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Belisaritis;  but  in 
their  way  had  the  misfortune  to  be  intercepted  and  made  pri-' 
soners  by  a  party  of  Bulgarians,  which  nation  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Abdaliz,  their  king, 
offers  every  temptation  to  Belisarius  to  induce  him  to  unite  his 
arms  with  theirs  against  his  native  country ;  but  all  these  pro- 
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posals  are  received  by  the  unfortunate  General  with  disdain. 
Meanwhile  Gelinier  has  regained  his  liberty^  and  while  em- 
ploying every  means  he  can  devise  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  bis 
friend,  is  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  son  of  Abdaliz,  who,  in 
gratitude  for  the  generous  treatn>ent  formeily  experienced  by 
him  from  the  illustrious  captive,  undertakes  to  give  himsielf  up 
a  hostage  for  his  security.  By  lliis  grateful  interposition,  the 
hero  is  at  last  restored  to  liberty  aod  to  tke  bosoiu  of  his 
family. 

The  rest  of  the  romance  presents  a  very  dull  and  truly  French 
change  of  affairs.  "  Now  horrid  war  hath  smoothed  his  rug- 
ged front,"  &c.  8vc.  and  all  our  compassion  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Belisarius,  all  our  admiration  of  the  fortitude  of  GeHmeris 
swallowed  up  in  the  rival  interests  of  yoimg  Justiu  and  his 
friend  Tiberius,  who  both  profess  themselves  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Anastasia.  It  most  fortunately  happens,  Iiowevcr, 
that  Tiberiu«<  was  not  the  or^y  child  of  his  father.  He  has  » 
sister  called  Sophia,  equalled  in  every  charm  and  virtue  by 
Hone  of  her  sex  excepting  the  daughter  of  Belisarius.  AV^hile 
this  lady  was  yet  unknown  to  Justin,  the  old  Emperor  had  de-^ 
signed  them  to  be  united ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  design 
had  principally  conduced  to  his  determination  to  thwart  it  by 
attaching  himself  to  Anastasia.  But  the  happy  and  novel  ex- 
pedient of  "  love  at  first  sight,"  cures  all  difficulties,  and 
Tiberius  is  made  happy  by  the  entire  resignation  of  his  rival's 
claims  to  the  hand  of  Anastasia.  Belisarius  returns  in  honour 
to  Constantinople,  where,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
tale  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Justinian  makes  every 
possible  apology  for  his  former  incivility,  and  makes  ameuds 
for  the  loss  of  his  eyes  by  eyeing  him  once  more  with  his  ac- 
customed favour.  Belisarius  of  course  finds  the  reparation 
fully  satisfactory ;  every  man  has  his  mare  agpiu,  and  all  the 
family  live  happy  ever  after.  »> 

Such  is  the  miserably  tame  and  stupid  conclusion  of  a 
romance,  the  opening  of  which  gave  a  promise  of  more  thau 
usual  interest,  which  promise  is  very  well  supported,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume.  But  Madame  de  Genlis 
possesses  not  the  art  of  some  of  our  female  novellists  in  this 
country,  of  spinning  out  a  tale  into  a  book.  Her  stones  are 
very  engaging,  so  long  as  she  confines  ihem  to  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  in  a  volume;  but  we  siiould  not  Ijc  at  all  unhappy  to 
be  informed,  that  she  never  intends  to  compose  a  novel  ^either 
kistorkal  or  purely  fabulous)  again. 
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Art.  VII. — L' Appreciation  da  Monde,  Sfc. 

jippretiation  of  the  World.  Translated  from  the  -Hebrew 
into  French.  }h/  Michael  Btrr.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Nancy.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator* 
Metz,\QOS.    ivoL4to.     London,  Dulau. 

THERE  was  a  period,  when  the  literature  of  tlie  Jews, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rabbinical  learning,  occupied  the  ihst 
place  among  the  studies  of  Orientalists.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  learned  acquired  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  this,  liter- 
ature which  was  at  first  so  highly  praised,  the  gratuitous  asser- 
tions of  these  Jewish  doctors  were  submitteil  to  examination  j 
and  when  their  ridiculous  subtilties,  exaggerations  and  ana- 
chronisms were  exposed,  they  gradually  lost  the  credit  they  for- 
merly enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circle  of  oriental  liter- 
ature having  become  more  extensive,  the  time  and  industry 
which  had  been  formerly ^vasted  oil  ijseless  acquirements,  vvas 
now  devoted  to  more  solid  and  more  satisfactory  studies.  In 
this  manner  the  learning  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  TalnumTeir 
into  disrepute,  and,  at  the  present  period,  there  are  not  per- 
haps two  Cni^ist'raiis  in  Eiuope  who  make  it  an  object  of  tiieir 
study.  Even  among  the  Jews  themselvi^H,  if  we  except  those 
hi  Poland,  it  has.lostjnuch.of  that  exclusive  esteoiii  and  vener- 
ation which  it  loiig  chjoyecT., 

The  Bechinat  Oit^m,  ot  which  M.  Berr  has  presented  us 
with  a  new  translation,  under  the  title  of  ['Appreciation  du 
Monde,  was  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  Examen  du 
Monde,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  words  Bechinat  Olam 
more  literal!},  but  is  less  calculated  to  describe  the  moral  and 
philosoplica!  objects  of  the  work. 

The  Bechinat  Olam  has  for  its  aujhor,  -he  Rabbi  Jedaia,' 
of  the  tribe  of  i^braham.  He  is  also  sirnamcd  Bedrasclii, 
Happenii'i  and  Anbonet-Abraham.  He  flourished  at  Barce- 
lona about  the  year  1298,  and  his  sirname  of  Happenini  de- 
notes denier  or  zoorker  in  pearls.  It  may  however  merely 
signify  eloquent;  for  we  know  tiiat  the  eastern  writers  com- 
pare eloqutnt  or  poetical  compositions  to  strings  of  pearls. 

Jedaia  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  his  eloquence  has  procured  him  among  the  Jews,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  orator.  We  are  referred  I)y  M.  Berr  for  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  to  die  B/bliotheca  Magna 
Rabbinica  of  Bartolozzi,  No.  594';  tlie  Bibliotheca  Hebra-  _ 
ica  of  Wolf,  No.  G77  ;  and  to  tlie  Dizionario  stoncodegli  Au- 
tori  Ebrei,  by  De  Rossi,  under  the  head  Jedaia  Appenini. 
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The  great  estimation  in  which  the  Bechinat  Olam  was  held 
aftiong  the  Jews,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  printed  at  a  very 

Nearly  period  after  the  invention  of  that  art.  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Mantua  in  1476,  by  Estellina,  a  learned  Jew- 
ess, the  wife  of  Abraham  Cavato.  The  earliest  French 
translation  by  Philip  Aquin,  a  converted  Jew,  appeared   at 

•  l^aris  in  l629»  'ind  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richlieu.  In 
lG50,  UchtruaM,  the  Hebrew  professor  at  Leyden,  published 
a.  Latin  translation.  Both  these  ednions  were  published  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  but  they  teem  with  inaccuracies.  A  very 
elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  original  appeared  at  Furth,  iu 
1807,  with  a  Hebrew  Commentary  and  a  German  translation 
of  the  text,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  From  this  edition 
M  Berr  takes  his  translation  ;  and  he  has  described  it  as  the 
most  accurate  in  existence. 

It  is'tiow  time  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens 
of  the  Bechinat  Olam. 

*  Nothing  can  equal  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  man  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  who  in  his  meditations  contemplates 
all  tli%  secrets  of  nature,  and  penetrates  to  the  most  hidden  re- 
cesses of  iier  mysterious  sanctuary. 

'Bui  alas!  wisdom  and  science  cannot  ward  off  the  blows  of 
fortune,  from  him  whose  intelligence  traverses  space  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  passes  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  heaven  to  hell. 
•  '  The  wise  man  shares  all  the  evils  which  attack  our  species, 
with  those,  who  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  him  but 
the  human  form  :  the  sword  of  deatli  strikes  without  distinction 
the  philosopher  and  the  peasant.  But  if  thiS  prospect  alarms  us, 
another  consideration  fills  us  with  joy.  The  soul  which  survives 
us  is  imperishable.  It  survives  the  destruction  of  every  thing 
else  ;  and  when  all  other  good  things  desert  us,  it  is  the  only  in- 
heritance which  accompanies  us  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
tomb  I 

'  Nevertheless,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  man  spares  no 
pains  to  procure  sensual  delights  ; — he  pays  no  regard  to  the 
perfection  of  the  noblest  part  of  himself,  the  breathings  of  the 
Almighty! 

'  Blind  mortals  !  If  fortune  to-day  deceives  their  expectations, 
they  see  the  time  pass  away,  and  flatter  themselves  that  another 
year  will  be  n>ore  propitious  to  their  projects  of  avarice  or  am- 
bition. The  lime  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  and  yet  the 
term  which  they  hasten  by  their  imprudent  wishes;  misfortune, 
despair  and  death  ; — such  is  the  future  that  awaits  them  ! 

*  Do  not  I  be>eecb  thee,  O  my  soul,  imitate  this  insane  con- 
duct !  What  benefit  wilt  thc^  derive  from  life  if  thy  years  thus 
pass  away  in  the  search  after  vanity  and  lies  ? 

*  Where  is  the  wise  man  who  would  giye  himself  up  to  the  sleep 
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of  false  security,  when  so  many  sources  of  destruction  are  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  or  ready  to  open  under  his  feet;  ubeo 
tlie  stars  which  roll  over  his  head  and  preside  over  his  dt^tiny,  in- 
fallibly bring^  on  tiie  most  unexpected  bnt  inevitable  events, 
which  the  Eternal  has  attached  to  their  motions  and  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  spheres  ?  «^ 

*  Presume  not,  however,  son  of  man,  impiously  and  boldly  to 
accuse  the  Author  of  nature  of  the  evils  which  are  heaped  on  tliy 
short  and  frasjile  existence.  Ah!  the  ills  of  wliich  thou  com- 
plainest,  the  dire  chance  whicli  forces  these  bitter  tear-?  to  flow, 
arc  to  be  imputed  to  thyself  alone:  it  is  thy  folly  which  has 
plunged  thee  in  the  gulph  of  ruin.  The  works  of  the  Eternal 
are  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  In  vain  do  mankind  aspire  to 
comprehend  them,  they  exceed  the  limits  of  liuniaii  intclUgeuce  ! 
All  that  we  can  conceive  of  Ilifci,  is,  that  He  im  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  avowal  of  our  impotence  is  the  only  homage  which 
our  feeble  reason  can  render  to  His  grandeur. 

'Celestial  hi  its  origin,  but  fallen  from  its  primitive  nobility, 
the  soul  of  man,  while  attached  to  this  vile  body  of  clay,  groan* 
under  an  oppressive  and  shameful  slavery.  To  pant  after  the 
recovery  of  its  original  liberty,  to  labour  without  ceasing  to  sub- 
due this  earthly  frame,  to  make  all  its  faculties  subservient  \»»  the 
worship  of  the  Creator,  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  the  triumph  of  virtue — such  is  the  only  occupation,  the  only 
effort  worthy  of  our  noble  extraction. 

•In  vain  do  the  impious  think  to  render  the  Divinity  propitious 
by  external  acts  of  piety.  The  purity  of  the  heart,  the  practice 
of  virtue — these  are  the  only  conditions  on  which  we  are  admit- 
ted into  the  tabernacles  of  the  Eternal. 

'  Mortal,  "^et  thy  desires  therefore,  have  no  other  object  than 
the  fulfillment  of  the  commandments  of  thy  God.  Thou  will  find 
thy  only  happiness  in  the  fidelity  with  which  thou  observest 
them.  The  divine  law,  when  once  thy  guide,  will  lead  thee  into 
the  paths  of  life  eternal,  and  enable  thee  to  avoid  the  wages  of 
dpaih.' 

M.  Berr  informs  us  that  he  had  two  grand  objects  in  view 
in  the  publication  of  his  present  work.  In  the  first  place  he 
WAS  desirous  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  several  eminent  litera- 
ry characters  on  the  continent,  who  are  his  patrons,  and  at  the 
same  tipie  to  make  good  his  title  to  a  seat  in  the  class  of  his- 
tory and  ancient  literature  in  the  Freiich  Institute,  by  a  pro- 
duction wortliy  the  acceptance  of  that  learned  body. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  his  ambition,  we  shall  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself : 

,'  Another  object  of  my  work,  was  to  .shew  by  one  more  example, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  others,  with  vvhat^  success  the  sciences,  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  were  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  at  periods  in 
their  history  which  were  the  eras  of  tranquillity  and  justice; 
■when  the  honours  and  advantages  of  civil  society  became  the  re-^ 
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wards  of  their  exertions.  Such  was  their  situation  in  Spain, 
under  the  reign  of  the  cahphs,  in  the  times  of  Maimoiiides,  of 
the  Rabbi  Jehuda  Levi,  author  of  a  profound  work  on  Metaphy- 
sics, and  several  pathetic  elegies  of  the  learned  Abarbanel,  minis^ 
ter  to  Alphon^o  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  all  of  them  cotcmporary 
with  Bedraschi.  Let  us  also  compare  the  morality,  the  sound 
reasoning,  the  pure  religion  and  the  elouuence,  which  reign  in 
his  work,  with  the  narrow  or  frivolous  ideas  and  corrupt"^  style, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  Jewish  doctors,  who 
lived  at  the  same  period,  in  a  stale  of  oppression  and  subjection. 
V Appreciation  da  Monde  occupies  the  highest  place  among  those 
works,  which  in  point  of  merit  and  chronology  hold  the  middle 
rank  between  those,  which  go  back  to  the  first  religious,  or  pure- 
ly philosophical  institutions,  and  the  works  which  belong  to  in> 
stitulions  of  a  more  or  less  modern  date.  Allowing  for  the  mo- 
difications of  time  and  place,  we  find  in  V Appreciation  du  Monde, 
a  morality,  which  the  most  celebrated  Uterary  or  religious  monu- 
ments assimilate  and  reconcile.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  in  the  above  cxtra<:t,  the  partiality 
real  or  affected,  generally  displayed  by  translators  for  their 
original  authors.  We  may  fairly  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
the  liechinat  Olam,  however  estimable,  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible specimen  of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Rabbis  ; 
»nd  M.  Berr  himself  has  furnished  us  with  materials  on  which 
to  found  a  comparison.  Among  other  specimens,  he  ha9 
given  us  the  following  composition  of  the  Rabbi  Jehuda 
Charizzi,  in  a  work  called  the  Tahkhnoni,  and  which  is,  it 
scejns,  a  professed  imitation  of  the  style  of  Hariri,  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  eloquent  authors,  of  whom  Arabian  li- 
terature has  to  boast.  As  the  extract  in  question  cannot  but 
amuse  those  who  give  it  a  perusal,  we  insert  it  at  full  length  : 

*  Dispute  bctucen  the  pen  and  the  sword. 

'One  night,'  said  Heman  Ezrachi,  "  I  was  stretched  on  my 
couch  and  sleep  had  fled  my  eye-lids.  Tormented  with  pain, 
I  rolled  from  side  to  side,  when  1  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  my  dwelling.  Who  is  he,  I  exclaimed,  that  thus  de- 
mands an  entrance  at  the  hour  of  midnight  ?'  'It  is,"  answered 
a  human  voice,  *' a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  anguish."  When  he  was  admitted,  leaning  on 
his  staff,  carrying  his  baggage  and  clad  in  tattered  garments,  I 
regarded  him  with  attention,  and  to  my  astonishment  recognized 
under  these  trappings,  my  dear  companion,  the  learned  doctori 
M'hose  society  was  my  chief  delight  f  iMy  joy  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  found  a  treasure — my  sorrows  vanished  in  a  moment  t 
I  laid  before  him  the  humble  repast  which  my  dwelling  aftbrded, 
and  when  be  had  satis-fred  nature  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
his  gifts,  he  began  to  display  iM  the  treasures  ot  his  eloquence^ 
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antl  lo  (5f)en  the  stores  of  his  wistlom.  I  immediately  took  o»t 
my  tabkts  to  commit  to  writing;  what  fell  from  his  lips;  but 
scarcely  had  I  bfguu  to  vvrile  when  the  pen  broke  in  my  hand  : 
I  took  lip  another ;  it  broke  in  the  same  nianner,  and  I  peevishly 
threw  it  away.  ''  Wherefore,"  said  Cluiber  Hakkini,  "  do'st 
thou  throw  away  that  pen  ?  God  himself  hr.s  cjioicn  it ;  be  care- 
ful not  to  destroy  it,  for  it  is  a  source  of  i)lt:s-'hf;j.  If  thou  wert 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  thou  wonUkst  not  have  thrown  it 
away.  Pcrnaps  thou  art  it.'norant  of  the  words  full  of  wisdom  by 
which  it  hasj^roved  its  value.  If  thou  art  desirous  I  am  ready  to 
instruct  thee." — '  8peak,'  said  I  to  him,'  my  cars  are  open  to 
give  free  entrance  to  thy  words;  and  the  light  of  thy  visage  has 
enlarged  and  strengthened  my  eyes!'  Chaber  tAien  began  : 
^"In  days  of  old  a  contest  arose  ^Jet wet n  the  ministers  of  the 
fing,  who  held  the  pen  for  the  execution  of  his  mandates',  and 
the  generals  who  commanded  his  armies. 

"  Eloquence/*  said  the  former,  "  is  our  inheritance-:  we  are  the 
heroes  of  deliberations  and  councils.  The  oracles  of  prudence 
issue  from  our  lips,  and  upon  these  have  we  laid  the  foundations 
^ftlie  empire;  they  are  the  boUs  which  bind  and  strengthen 
the  building.  Our  hand  holds  the  j)en,  an  instrument  of  great 
value,  whose  power  nothing  can  resist :  whU  h  throws  down 
giants,  and  gives  intelligence  to  the  simple.  If  its  size  be  small 
and  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  if  its  exterior  seems  feeble  and 
impotent,  yet  have  the  brave  who  drew  the  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard, been  compelled  to  retreat  before  it :  it  reduces  to  a  cyphef 
princes  elated  with  their  own  grandeur.  Then  seizing  the  lyr« 
of  poetry  they  added  :  we  are  the  unshaken  supports  of  glory  : 
the  pen  in  our  hands  does  honour  to  the  diadem.  Deeds  of  gran- 
deur belong  to  us  alone  :  a't  our  feet  we  roll  the  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment. Those  who  handle  the  sword  are  our  slaves  only,  th€ 
points  of  our  lances  sink  into  their  hearts  without  resistance.'* 

"What  is  this  we  hear,"  answered  the  Leaders  of  armies?  "  Art 
we  not  lions  in  battle,  and  brave  with  hearts  of  intrepidity  ? 
Flames  issue  from  the  clashing  of  our  swords,  and  the  terror  we 
inspire  renders  countries  desolate  and  uninhabited.  To  us  alone 
belongs  the  sword,  which  aUhough  it  hath  no  tongue,  speaks 
most  persuasively,  and  seeth,  although  it  hath  no  eye-balls.  la 
its  impetuous  course,  hke  unto  the  torrent  of  Kissoun  and  the 
waters  of  Fhison,  it  hurries  along  every  thiog  that  resists  it^ 
When  the  pillars  of  the  nation  assemble  in  presence  of  the  most 
High,  its  head  is  loftier  than  theirs  ;  for  it  is  the  crown-  of  kings, 
and  the  diadem  of  the  Lord's  anointed.  It  keeps  guard  on  those 
who  wear  it,  and  the  victims  of  its  vengeance  are  like  the  sand  of 
the  sea." 

Assuming  a  higher  tone  they  then  exclaimed  :  "  Like  the  por* 
tion  of  the  victim  consecrated  to  the  Eternal,  which  the  high 
priest  waves  above  the  altars,  so  does  the  sword,  when  unsheath- 
ed, glitter  in  our  hands  and  menace  the  heads  of  our  enemies.  In 
the  day  of  terror,  when  the  brave  seek  an  asylum  against  dan^ 
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^f,  our  arms  are  bared  to  meet  the  battle.      Even   as  a  vine 
prospers  when  watered  with  the- dews  of  heaven,  so  is  our  sword, 
when  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  victims.     It   travorsps  the 
carih   with  the  rapidity  of  lightninsr;  it   takes  flight   and  the.^ 
game  instant  sees  it.ahght  on  the  heads  of  our  enemies." 

'  When  the  sword  and  the  pen  had  thus  uttered  their  senti- 
ments, they  presented  themselves  to  defend  their  rights.  "  It  is  T," 
•aid  liie  sword,  "  who  infuse  courage  and  strength  into  the  brave  : 
it  rs  from  me  that  the  vultures  and  the  hen's  whelps  derive  iheir 
liuurishment.  While  I  exist,  they  shall  neither  experience  hun- 
ger nor  thirst :  I  feed  them  with  the  bodies  of  heroes  j  I  intoxi- 
cate them  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  !  How  dares  the  pen  to 
compare  itself  with  mc,  who  traiiij'L'  it  under  my  feet.  If  roy 
6nn  do  but  touch  it,  it  is  broken  ;  if  the  wind  do  but  breatfi^  e^ 
it,  it. is  no  more.'*  .     - 

"'  "  Truth  has  fallen  from  thy  lips,"  said  tfie  pen,  *'  and  every 
thing  that  thou  hast  said  is  true.  Yes  !  'tis  thou  who  delighlesi 
in  blood,  thou  art  known  by  thy  violence  and  cruelty.  Ah  !  how 
much  blood  ha.-t  fhou  spilt!  How  inany  innocents  hast  thou 
mastacrcd  !  From  the  first  day  of  thy  existence  thou  hast  not 
ireased  to  depopulate  the  earth,  to  fill  ibe  graves  with  carcasses, 
to  separate.cUjldren  from  iheir  parents  and  to  tear  them  from 
the  bo.-oms  of*  their  mothers.  If  thou  prcvailest  ever  n\c  by  thy 
strcngtli,  know  that  it  is  not  in  my  strength,  but  in  the  soul  that 
animates  me  in  which  n\y  power  consists.  With  what  grace  cans( 
tliou  compare  thyself  with  me  ?  1  am  a  man  of  pure  and  spot- 
less life,  inhabiting  tents;  thou  art  a  vagabond  of  the  dc8erts> 
whose  wliOle  hfe  is  a  tissue  of  crimes,  nii'.rders,  and  robberies: 
thuiiiuiiX  UD  jTctruai.  but  rugged  mountains,  rocks  inhabited  by 
goats,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  or  tiie  darkness  of  tlic  forest. 
Whoi-ver  casts  his  eyes  on  thee  hastens  away  :  my  appearance 
on  the  contrary,  jnspirei  joy  ;  my  society  li'c  fullness  of  con- 
fidence. Thou  art  regarded  as  foul  and  cnntagions,  as  a  wretch- 
ed outlaw  from  society.  Robbers  and  l)la«;phemers,  men  who 
have  sinned  from  their  mothers*  womb,  are  the  only  mortals  that 
seek  thy.company.  For  my  part,  no  blasphemer  dares  to  enter 
ihy  d^velling  ;  no  sinrier  durst  cn«t  his  eyes  on  me.  He  alone  i» 
Worthy  to  serve  me  who  wd\k^  '.u  the  paths  of  innocence  ;  I  ain 
lioUHi.!  in  the  hands  of  virluou^  men  only.  1  receivt;  the  homage 
of  the  first  among  men:  monarchy  keep  no  secrets  from  me;  it 
is  by  ray  means  that  their  designs  are  accomplished,  and  when 
1  am  with  the  King  of  kings  in  the  midst  of  his  temple,  thou  art 
not  pennitted  to  appnuicli  it." 

"Thy  bravadoes  and  falsehoods,"  resumed  the  sword,  *'  de» 
»ervc  no  answer.  Ask  only  the  days  of  ancient  time?  which  pre- 
ceded thy  CKistenee  :  they  will  tell  thee  that  it  is  with  my  help> 
thekihg  triumphs  over  those  v-ho  rise  against  him,  and  subju- 
gates his  enemii^s  and  the  traitors  who  undermine  his  throne^ 
Fortified  cities,  rampart!,  and  citadels,  i.re  conquered  by  me 
alone:  to  me  iliekingfowe*  the  preservaticnoi  his  power  j  were' 
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it  not  for  the  fear  which  I  inspire,  his  grandeur  coulcl  not  he 
maintained  an  instant.  I  preserve  him  from  his  oppressors,  I 
send  my  terrors  before  him,  I  crush  those  who  attack  him  :  at 
the  sight  of  the  sword  with  which  he  is  armed,  who  can  remain 
firm?" 

'  When  the  pen  heard  the  haughty. and  disdainful  language  of 
the  sword,  she  addressed  it  in  the  following  verses:' 

"  I  am  silent,  but  when  I  assemble  my  armies,  my  words 
cause  the  proudest  of  mankind  to  tremble  !  My  speeches  are  the 
cmament  of  the  head  of  kings,  my  excellent  parables  are  the  joy 
of  the  heart.  It  was  of  me  the  Eternal  made  use  when  he  wrote 
the  ten  commandments  on  Mount  Horeb,  which  were  the  inhe- 
ritance of  my  people.  When  the  sMor^d  arises,  I  unfurl  my 
standard  above  his  head.  When  he  attempts  to  measure  himself 
with  me,  I  stand  erect,  while  he  lies  stretched  at  my  feet." 

*  At  this  recital,' said  Heman  Ezraclii,  'when  I  heard  the 
eloquence  of  my  friend,  1  wrote  his  words  on  the  tablet  of  my 
beart  with  a  pen  of  iron.  I  spent  several  days  with  him  :  my 
hours  fled  in  joy  and  delight,  until  time  .  wounded  me  with  the 
arrow  of  separation  and  tore  me  from  the  milk  of  his  company.' 

From  the  above  extract,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  compositions  which  are  buried  from  modern  cri- 
ticism. 

M.  Berr  has  promised  to  gratify  the  literary  world  by  the 
publication  of  a  Rabbinical  Anthology,  in  which  we  earuefctly 
hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere. 


Art.  VIII. — Tableau  liistorique  et  Politique,  ^c. 

Mistorical  and  political  Picture  of  the  Year  3806,  pre- 
ceded hy  a  Coup  d'CEil  of  thefvejirst  Years  of  the  nine-' 
teenth  Century.     8ro,  Paris,  1807. 

THIS  volume  comprises  the  history  of  France,  from  the 
accession  of  Buonaparte  to  the  supreme  power,  till  the  end 
of  1 806.  This  adveutiu-er,  hitherto  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  successful  daring  of  all  those  who  hav«  figured 
in  political  history,  after  deserting  his  comrades  in  Egypt, 
landed  at  Frejus  on  the  Qlh  of  October,  1799.  In  the  space 
of  one  little  month,  the  tottering  power  of  the  directo)y  fell 
to  the  groundj  and  Buonaparte,  under  the  title  ot  first  Consul, 
bad  seized  the  reins  of  government.  The  hr^t  measures  of 
fcis  government  were  distinguished  by  acts  of  wisdom  and 
moderation.  He  speedily  pacified  La  Vendee,  he  closed  the 
emigrant  list,  and  soon  after  restored  to  their  country  classes 
©f  jwdlviduals  who,  whilst  tbey  might  be  useful  to  industry. 
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conkl  not  be  just  objects  of  jealousy  or  suspicion;  aud  he 
offered  peace  to  England  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  which, 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  the  writer,  was  distinguished 
for  liberal  and  enliglitened  sentiments.  Would  tliat  these  had 
been  omens  of  a  just,  moderate,  and  humane  policy!  But  e 
long  contemplation  of  his  wily  and  tortuous  course  has  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  our  minds  our  original  partiality;  and 
has  convinced  us  that  seltishuess,  egotism,  aud  vanity,  are  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  soul;  that  his  moderation  is  at  all  times 
aftected,  that  he  goes  straight  forward  to  his  ends  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  morality  of  the  means  he  makes  use  of,  and 
tiiat  if  he  has  been>  Or,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  is  about 
to  be,  in  any  casftit^je  in^strunvent  of  good,  he  is  the  unwilling 
instrument,  aud  forced  either  by  the  light  of  the  times,  or  the 
necessities  of  his  situation,  to  deviate  from  the  propensities  of 
an  immoral  and  corrupted  heart. 

However,  in  this /a^/caw  all  is  smooth  and  smiling.  His 
Alajestythe  En>|H;r(>r  and  King  is  always  the  heuo;  wise, 
faithful,  generous,  beneficent,  active,  pacific;  .the  Titus  of 
his  day,  the  detUjuc  ffeneris  humani.  To  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  purticularl}  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent, 
are  owing  all  evils  which  have  afflicted  Europe.  Every  thiag 
done  by  France  is  from  pure  and  simple  self-defence;  every 
thing  by  her  enemies  is  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggression. 

Certainly  the  year  T8O6,  including  in  that  period  the  latter 
months  of  1805  and  the  beginning  of  J  807,  must  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  French  glory.  Ulm,  AusterHtz, 
Jena,  Pullnsk,  and  Friedland,  bore  witness  to  tlie  wonderful 
superiority  of  the  military  genius  of  Buonaparte :  Austria 
humbled,  Prussia  annihilated,  and  Russia  terrified  into  sub- 
mission, and  an  unnatural  alliance  within  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  were  successes  sufficiently  splendid 
to  dazzle  stronger  ^yes  than  those  of  Frenchmen,  and  make 
them  forget  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  which  had  light- 
ed the  flames  of  war.  But  we  need  not  follow  this  writer 
through  the  details  of  transactions  so  recent  and  so  well  known. 
We  think  it  will  be  more  amusing  to  lay  before  them  the  cha- 
racters of  one  of  our  own  warriors  as  drawn  by  the  pen  of  aa 
enemy. 

Four  Englishmen  of  great  celebrity  perLshed  in  the  epoch, 
the  events  of  which  are  comprised  in  this  narrative;  Lord 
Cornwqllis,  Lord  Nelson,  ^Jr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox.  The 
character  of  Lord  Cornwallis  is  very  fairly  andjustly  appro* 
tiated  ;  and  it  is  well  remarked,  that 

*  To  a  high  personal  consideration,  to  a  military  reputation 
8«0iciently  brilliant,  actjuired  by  his  victories  over  Tippoo,  wafr 
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ioined  the  confidence  inspired  by  tlic  mejuory  of  his  formry 
administration  ;  an  administration  of  \vhicb,the  follies,  the  futile, 
vanity,  and  the  prodit^;.jlity  of  the  last  governor,  lord  Wellesley^ 
have  doubtless  not  a  little  contributed  to  heighieii  liie  merit  and 
the  estjnaation.' 

The  principal  features  of  the  character  of  lord  Nelson  are 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  though  the  shading  is  too 
dark,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  colouring  we  may  observe  strong 
marks  of  envy  and  malevolence.  Nelson  was  on  the  ocean, 
what  Bnpnapai  te  has  been  upon  the  land.  It  may  be  par- 
doned in  the  flatterers  of  the  Corsican,  if  they  cannot  speak 
with  complacency  of  the  man, who  rivalled  their  master  in 
celebrity,  and  who  often  thwarted  his  enterprises  and  humbled 
his  pride.     It  is  observed, 

*  As  to  the  loss  of  lord  Nelson,  we  think  that  men  have  fallen 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  I  would  say  that  this  loss,  though  a  rx^al 
one  for  England,  is  nevertheless  much  belovv  the  idea  that  hau 
been  genorally  formed  of  it,  since  his  milita'ry  talents  were  below 
Ijis  reputatioQ.  ;  Little  genius,  and  that  contracted;  much  cha- 
racter, much  bravery,  and  still  more  presumption  and  pride  ;  a. 
vanity,  carried  sometimes  to   a  ridiculous  excess  ;    views  very 
confined  for  all   the  great  combinations  of  war;  but  an  extreme 
familiarity    with,  and  complete    knowledge  of,  all  the  details 
of    naval   tactics  ;    a   great  boldness    and   great    ^kill  in  ma-» 
neuvriiig  ;    finally  the  art,    if  not   to  make  himself  loved,  at 
feast  to  make  himself   feared   and  obeyed;  and  to  inspire  a 
confidence,  and  in  the  end   an  enthusiasm  in  his  men ;  such 
were  the  principal  traits  which  enlightened  men,  who  have  sccri 
him  closely,  have  given  this  character  ;  and  the  principal  events 
of  his  military  life,  coolly  examined,  lead  nearly  to  the  same 
conclusions.     Beginning  all  his  expeditions  by  errors,  and  faults 
of  combination  almost  inconceivable,  afterwards  almost  always 
^  repairing   these    faults   by   his   activity,  by   the  boldness  and 
precision  of  his  man^uvres,  such  is,  in  a  word,  the  history  of 
all  his  exploits.     But  we  must  except  the  attack  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  not  beiijg,  able  to  remedy  the  defect  of  conduct 
?^'nd  plan  by  the  boldness  of  the  effort,  he  was  rnost  completely 
defeated  by  the  Spapiards,  in  August  179''',  leaving  a  part  of 
his  men  in  the  field,  and  himself  losing  an  arm  in  the  action. 

^  What  most  contributed  to  spread  his  fame  through  Europe, 
particularly  among  persons  incapable  of  forming  an  gpinion, 
except  from  events,  was  the  victory  of  Aboukir.  In  truth,  h^ 
displayed  in  that  engagement  all  his  distinguishing  equalities  j 
but  he  employed  them  only  to  correct  his  preceding  faiilts';'  fpr 
whatever  may  be  alleged  in  his  favour,  it  will  always  appear 
strange,  that  he  wandered  about  almost  three  months  (from  the 
iniddle  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August,)  on  a  route  so  confined  at 
that  which  leads  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria,  without  being  abl« 
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to  dlscoTcr  a  fleet  which  covered  the  sea  with  its  numerous  trans- 
ports. 

*  Let  me  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  short  detail,  in  order  to 
Justify  my  opinion. 

'  It  was  on  the  9th  of  INIay  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  detached 
Admiral  Nelsoi.  from  Cadi/J  to  observe  Toulon.  He  was  driven 
from  ofF  llie  port  by  a  aa!e  of  wind  on  the  17th,  and  the  French 
sailed  on  tlic  19tii.  whilst  he  was  on  the  coatt  of  Sardinia.  He 
«et  sail  a^T^ain  on  the  25lh,  and  continued  hi»  cruibe,  without  sus- 
pecting that  tho  French  could  have  gained  tl»e  open  sea,  till 
the  lltli  of  June,  when  he  again  appeared  before  Toulon.  At 
length,  undeceived,  he  directed  his  cour>e  to  MtJ^sina,  where  he 
learnt  on  the  IQih,  that  Xapoleoh  Buonaparte  was  already  master 
of  Malta.  It  was  on  thai  very  day  that  th^  general  left  it,  and 
consequently  the  two  fleets  were  at  the  »ame  time,  the  EijoHsh 
to  the  North,  the  French  to  the  smith  of  Sicily,  as  they  had  l)ecu 
separated  by  Sardinia  fifieen  days  before,  and  had  turned  round 
that  island  without  meeting.  NcUon  left  Messina  the  '1 1  st  of  June, 
^tood  strni{3;ht  for  Fgvpt.  where  he  arrivetl  on  tiie  'JSth,  before 
the  French  fleet,  tlie  progress  of  which  was  embairassed  by  au 
immense  convoy.  Informed  that  it  had  not  yet  appeared  before 
Alexandria,  Jio  left  tlie  coast  in  order  to  go  iu  qiest  of  it,  but 
lie  apain  mi.«scd  it  by  standing  to  the  west,  rt  hifst  Admiral  Brui* 
was  lyin:»  a  little  to  the  nofth.  After  an  useless  cruise,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  he  quilted  the  waters  of  Candia,  arrived  at  Sicily  on 
the  iQth  to  re-victual,  departed  on  the  2Hh,  a,,d  at,  len'^th  re- 
appeared on  the  cdast  of  Egypt  on  the  fir>t  of  August,  fully 
determined  to  repair,  cost  what  it  would,  the  faults  which  lio 
was  sensible  that  he  had  committed.  In  truth,  had  he  only 
detached  some  light  vessels,  first  to  the  coast  of  Surtlinia,  next 
to  that  of  Sicily,  opposite  to  those  he  him-elf  examined,  it  Was 
almost  impossible  that  the  route  of  the  French  could  escape  hini ; 
and  what  will  appear  still  moreinco"nte«.tible,  if  in  place  of  quittin* 
Alexandria  to  wander  at  hazard  alter  the  French,  who  arrived 
■  two  days  after*  his  departure,  he  had  waited  for  them  patiently, 
how  favourable  would  have  been  the  chances  offered  him  to 
attack  a  fleet  encumbered  with  a  prodigious  number  of  trans- 
ports, >vhich  it  would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  savinjj, 
even  by  sacrificing  itself?* 

These  facts  are,  we  believe  unquestionable^  but  we  are  far 
from  satisfied  that  the  criticisms  on  lord  Nelson's  conduct  ure 
well  founded.  He  was  cruising  oft'  Toulon  ;  a  violent  gale 
of  wind,  we  presume  from  the  North  East,  blew  him  oft"  the 
coast,  the  French  took  advantage  of  this  accident,  came  out, 
and  sailed  on  the  opposite  tack,  or  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
escaped  his  vigilance.  This  was  probably  inevitable,.  He 
was  not  really  delayed  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  ;  and,  therefore 
suffered  nothing  from  want  of  light  vessels  on  its  eastern 
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coast.  After  all,  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  before  the  French, 
a  strong  proof  of  his  promptitude,  activity,  and  sagacity.  Hq 
prred,  undoubtedly,  in  quitting  his  station.  But  could  he 
avoid  this  error  ?  Was  he  sure  that  Buonaparte  did  not  intend 
^o  seize  Candia,  and  if  he  erred,  was  his  error  as  great  as  that 
of  Buonaparte,  in  neglecting  to  occupy  Sicily,  an  oversight 
which  ruined  his  expedition,  and  for  which  he  suffers  to  this  day? 
And  after  all,  does  not  this  detractor  from  the  fame  of  Nelson 
fall  into  the  error  which  he  charges  upon  his'  admirers,  that 
of  judging  merely  from  events  ? 
But  to  proceed — 

*  We  discover  nearly  the  same  faults,  the  same  want  of  pen'Cr 
tration,  foresight,  and  conduct  in  his  campaign  of  1805.  When 
he  followed  the  French  fleet,  which  he  went  in  quest  of  to  Egypt, 
ivhi'st  it  was  ravaging  the  English  possessions  in  America;  and 
at  Trafalgar  we  find  again  the  same  man  as  at  Aboukir,  resolved 
to  repair  his  error  by  a  victory,  or  to  expiate  it  with  his  blood. 
Certainly,  such  a  resolution  is  thai  ^-'f  -^  brave  man  ;  his  maneu- 
vresin  the  two  battles  were  those  of  an  experienced  seaman  ^  but 
his  conduct  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  never  that  of  a  superior 
man.' 

/  ■   '  

Posterity  will,  we  doubt  not,  pronounce  a  different  verdict. 
But  we  must  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  bulletins  of 
Buonaparte,  and  other  public  reports,  have  furnished  the 
principal  contents  of  this  volume.  Of  course,  it  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Through  it  professes  to  give 
a  sketch  of  all  the  principal  occurrences  since  the  elevation  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  consulship,  we  cannot  find  even  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Moreau,  PichcgrUj  or  the  duke  d'  Enghien. 
But  among  the  miseries  entailed  upon  the  human  race,  it  is 
still  a  consolation  that  power  has  its  natural  limits.  To  every 
tyrant  it  may  be  said,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go.  The  energies, 
of  Englishmen,  however  wretchedly  they  have  been  directed, 
are  not  extinct.  The  free  press  of  England  still  exists.  The 
voice  of  truth  then  cannot  be  stifled.  We  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  this  which  more  appals  Napoleon  on  his  throne,  than  the 
hostility  pf  our  government,  or  even  than  the  thunders  of  pu^ 
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Art.  IX. — Mtmoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompa*- 
dour,  4c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  cnntainin;*  a 
Sketch  (yf  the  Histort/  of  the  Regettci/,  the  Motives  of  the 
Wars,  and  Treaties  of  Peace,  Embassies,  Negociations, 
zoith  the  different  Courts  of  Europe,  Secret  IntrigueSj 
Characters  of  the  Generals  and  Ministers  of  State,  the 
Cause  of  their  E/etalion,  the  Sahjeil  of  their  Disgrace, 
and  in  general  atl  the  most  remarkable  Transactions  of 
the  Court  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Louis  XK. 
written  bif  herself  and  published  by  k.  P.  To  zvhich  is 
added,  her  Correspondence  with  the  Marshale  de  Saxe, 
the  Duke  de  ■Hoiijfiers,  Marshale  de  Bellisle,  M.  d'^r- 
gtnson.  Count  de  Maurepub,  the  Duke  de  2\ivernois, 
the  Cardinal  de  Berris,  the  Marquis  de  FaiuHcre,  the 
Duke  de  Mirepoix,  the  Duke  de  Richelen,  the  Queen 
of  Hungari/,S)C,  "Adorned  icith  Portraits,  5  vols.  VZnio. 
l*aris.  1808. 

FRENCH  booksellers  are  not  overburdened  with  modesty. 
Two  volumes  uuder  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Madame  I'om- 
padour  (ecrits  par  ellc-mcme)  were  published  at  Liege,  in 
J7()(i.  'I'hey  contain  much,  but  not  all  of  the  matter  of  tho 
three  first  of  these  volumes.  We  have  no  external  evidence 
of  their  authenticity,  and  the  internal  is  not  very  strong. 

Doubtless,  the  woman  who  had  the  power  to  retain  a 
situation,  the  perpetual  object  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  compe- 
tition, and  who  could  rivet  the  chains  of  her  royal  slave  by 
the  fascination  of  her  manners,  even  when  unable  to  secure 
his  fidelity  to  her  person,  such  a  woman  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed capable  of  composing  these  volumes.  But  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  selected  from  many  others  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  introductory  pages,  savours  much  more,  we  think,  of 
the  declamation  of  a  Parisian  scribbler,  than  of  the  unaffected 
elegance  of  M .  Pompadour's  genuine  letters. 

'  In  these  memoirs,  I  shall  attach  myself  principally  to  details, 
which  concern  the  state,  and  I  shall  write  rather  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  my  august  lover,  than  that  of  my  private  life  ;  the 
favourite  of  a  king  is  only  for  the  age  of  the  monarch;  truth 
only  is  the  property  of  all  ages,' 

Now  these  details  of  state  affairs  are  just  the  things  we  do 
not  want,  nor  extract  from  Madame  Pompadour;  whilst  the 
|ii&tory  of  her  private  life,  as  connected,  at  least,  with  the 
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great  personages  of  her  lime,  is  the  thing  concerning  which 
Qiir  cuiiosity  pants  lo  be  gratified.  But  we  will  take  for 
granted,  that  these  pages  are  what  the}'  profess  to  be,  and  ex- 
tract from  them  some  account  of  the  w  riter.  « 

Madamolselle  Poisson  was  conunonly  thought  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  kept  woman,  and  of  a  farmer  of  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouame.  Her  father  suffered  condemnation  for  some  offence, 
and  absconded.  In  his  absence,  the  mother  fell,. under  the- 
protection  of  a  farmer-general,  ]x  Normand  de  Toumehem  ; 
to  whose  nephew  JM.  Lc  Normand,  sii>;nior  of  Eliole,  she 
adroitly  contrived. to  marry  her  daughter.  It  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  if,  with  such  examples  before  her  eyes,  the  morals 
of  Madamoiselle  Poisson,  were  far  from  severe.  With  M. 
Le  Normand  she  lived  some  years.  He  was  sincerely  attached 
to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  hud  qualities,  which  ougjit  to 
have  secured  a  A\.\q  return  of  her  affection ;  his  figure  was 
agreeable ; — he  possessed  youth,  the  graces,  sense,  and  a  good 
fortune.  If  this  description  of  him  comes  from  the  pen  of 
his  wife,  we  should  hope,  in  common  charity,  that  the  story 
told  by  the  author  of  the  Vie  privce  de  Louis  XT.  of  the 
wife  havinf;^,  as  the  first  act  of  her  power,  ])rocured  the  exile 
of  such  a  husband,  is  an  unfounded  calumny. 

However  this  be,  power,  had  more  charms  for  the  wife  of 
Le  Normand  than  love.  The  gallantries  of  the  king  were 
much  talked  of,  so  that  every  woman  with  a  handsome  person 
and  Hght  manners  aspired  to  the  honour  of  receiving  his  em- 
braces. The  place  of  mistress  was  vacant,  and  our  heroine 
(in  common  perhaps  with  fifty  others)  resolved,  if  possible  to 
fill  it.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  was  to 
be  married  to  Maria  Theresa,  infante  of  Spain.  On  this  occa- 
sion brilliant  fetes  were  given  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  oih«r  entertain- 
ments and  extraordinary  spectacles  at  Paris,  a  ball  was  given 
at  the  Hotel-de-Vire,  at  which  were  present  die  new-married 
couple  and  the  king.  Here  it  was  that  the  wife  of  Le  Nor- 
mand spread  the  net  of  her  enchantments,  and  captivated  the 
senses  of  the  amorous  monarcli.  The  account  of  their  inter- 
view is  not  unamusing. 

'  An  Enghsh  country-dance,  very  pretty  and  executed  by 
twenty  girls,  animated  with  pleasure  and  embellished  with  the 
freshne^ss  of  youth,  distracted  the  attention  of  the  monarch,  and 
effaced  the  impression  received  from  the  modern  Diana.  I  took 
advantage  of  this  circiunstance,  and  seeing  thut  the  king  had  ad<- 
vanced  to  a  little  distance  from  his  buitt*,  I  accosted  him,  I 
asked  him  a  thousand  que.-;tions,  each  more  indiscreet  than  tht 
former  on  the  subject  of  his  amours.     Had  he  paid  attention  t^ 
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my  discourse,  he  might  easily  l^3ve  perceived  Ihe  emotion  of  my 
soul.  I  was  bp.--idc  him— I  inspired  his  breath — his  words  were 
just  expiring  upon  my  lips.  lie  took  hold  of  my  huud — I  took 
courage,  and  \v,<s  rcbloved  to  my  natural  i;siyely.,  J  began  to  tor- 
nient  him  ;  perhaps  this  moment  was  the  first  of  my  happiuess. 
Having  excited  tlie  cuno»iiy  of  tt^cJvipg  hy  my  arts  and  conver- 
sation, pretending  to  yi(;ld  to  his.  in}flortuniiics,  I  unmasked; 
but  (I  now  confess)  by  a  refinement  of  co<iuetry,  I  immediately 
precipitated  myself  amoQg  a  gtoup  of  people,  but  so  that  tho 
king  could  not  lose  sight  ».f  me.  1  had  a  handkerchief  in  my 
hand  ;  I  let  it  fall  ;  Louis  picked  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  as  4 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm,  he  threw  it  to  me  with  the 
greatest  courtesy.  Immediately  a  confused  murmur  pervades 
the  whole  room  :  "  /ic  haa  tlirov:n  the  handkcrch'tef,'*  were  the  only 
words  that  ran  from  month  to  mouti).^  Madame  dc  Roche- 
bouart,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  wno  ii>pired  to  triumph  over 
his  heart,  became  desperate,  and  I  have  the  pride  to  believe,  that 
from  that  moment  I  had  no  rival  in  the  aflections  of  the  prince. 
But  the  duupbin  and  dauphiness  approached.  I  took  flight, 
carrying  the  mortal  wound  in  my  soul^  and  persuaded  that  the 
king  would  not  quit  th.e  room,  without  having  surrendered  to  the 
power  of  beauty.  This  idea  tormented  me  ;  I  entertained  it 
with  regret ;  I  would  willingly  have  banished  it  ;  but  it  perpe- 
tually recurred  to  torment  me — and  I  quitted  the  scene  still 
dear  to  my  memory,  fully  resolved  to  pursue  my  designs.* 

Fixed  at  length  at  Versailles,  the  following  are  her  reflcxioq^ 
tMi  the  manners  of  the  court. 

*  I  appeared  for  tl>e  first  time  at  court.  Books  give  us  imper- 
fect Conceptions  of  what  is  passing  on  this  great  theatre.  On« 
must  be  an  actor  oneself,  and  bear  a  part  in  this  lyng  comedy 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  elements  which  compose  it,  and  the  varied 
and  singular  scenes  with  which  it  is  filled.  I  thought  that  I 
t,ruly  saw  mp.ftals  of  a  different  species  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  the  manners,  usages,  and  customs,  are  not  the  same  as  in 
the  capital.  They  dress,  they  talk  at  Ver.sailles  otl^erwise  than 
at  Paris.  To  perform  well  his  part,  a  long  habitude,  a  coi^tinued 
attention  is  necessary.  Each  courtier  puts  of!"  bis  natural  cha- 
racter, assumes  another,  by  favour  of  which  the  skilful  actor  takes 
the  place  of  the  honest  man  ;  all  is  art  and  grimace  ;  all  is 
studied,  even  to  a  smile,  or  a  look.  It  is  a  circle  of  hypocrisy 
round  which  we  must  turn  without  ceasing.  In  the  ciiy^virtues 
and  vices  have  but  a  little  space;  here  both  the  one  and  the 
other  occupy  a  vast  field.  The  "passions  are  the  more  active,  as 
the  means  of  gratific'htion  are  the  more  'ample.  Interest,  from 
which  they  receive  all  their  activity,  is  here  in  its  centre.  The 
favour  of  the  prince  gives  life  to  the  soul  of  the  courtier.  He 
receives  no  other  light  than  that  which  comes  from  the  throne. 
Ju  fine,  the  court  is  a  va^  field  open^  to  ail  intrigues,  all  cabals. 
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men  rise  and  fall,  they  flatter  and  cringe,  they  are  protectors  ancT 
are  protected,  they  hate  and  embrace,  are  attracted  by  a  look  and 
proud  of  a  smile  ;  this  moment  a  man  is  banished,  the  next  he 
is  recalled.  Intrigue  is  the  substitute  of  talent,  and  impudence 
of  merit.  These  are  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  experi- 
ence ;  but  in  the  age  of  pleasure  every  thing  appears  charming; 
and  the  court  seemed  to  me  a  scene  of  delights/ 

The  character  she  giv^s  of  her  roval  slave  is  such  as  to 
prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  man,  whilst  it  excites  our  pity 
for  the  king. 

'  Louis  XY.  has  naturally  much  genius ;  his  mind  is  lively, 
active,  and.  penejtmting  ;  he  sees  at  »  glance  all  the  springs  U'hich 
move  the  most  complicated  alKiirs,  and  he  knows  the  weak  parts 
of  the  general  system,  and  the  defects  of  each  administration. 
This  prince  is  born  with  a  gjand  and  noble  soul.  The  blood  of 
the  lcjj;i8lator,  of  the  hero,  and  the  captain  runs  in  his  veins ; 
but  his  niggardly  education  has  destroyed  the  eflect  of  these 
great  virtues.  ;Tlie  cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of  an  ordinary 
fctamp,  had  made  him  apply  in  his  youth  to  little  things;  but 
nothing  has  been  able  to  extinguish  in  him  the  most  amiable 
qualities  which  can  adorn  a  prince.  The  heart  of  Louis  XV.  i» 
extremely  good  :  he  is  humane,  mild,  affable,  compassionate, 
just ;  a  lover  of  rectitude,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  every 
thing  which  does  not  bear  the  character  of  honour  and  probity,* 

But  if  the  heart  of  this  monarch  was  good,  his  constitutional 
disposition  was  most  unhappy. 

*  Louis  XV.  is  naturally  very  low-spirited ;  bis  soul  is  enve- 
loped in  a  thick  cloud  ;  a  temperament  of  melancholy  makes 
his  days  flow  unhappily  eren  in  the  bosom  of  pleasures:  there 
are  moments  when  his  melancholy  increases  so  much,  that  no- 
thing can  draw  him  out  of  this  state  of  languor  ;  then  the  bur- 
den of  life  becomes  insupportable  to  him.  The  enjoyment  of  a 
handsome  woman  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  dissipate  his  ennui; 
but  it  does  not  cure  it ;  on  the  contrary,  after  possesbion,  this 
monarch  is  more  disposed  than  ever  to  sadness.' 

In  consequence  of  this,  joined  to  his  religious  education, 
Louis  XV.  like  his  great  grandfather,  Louis  XIV.  was  per- 
petually tormented  by  remorse  of  conscience  at  his  course  of 
life.  One  great  advantage  of  mediocrity  of  fortune  is  that 
bv  diminishing  the  force  of  temptation,  it  is  less  difficult  to 
controul  passion,  and  to  regulate  the  «onduct  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  principle.  The  history  of  all  despotic  monarchs 
shows  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  in> possibility,  of  doing  this 
where  there  is  no  external  motive  to  set  against  the  power  of 
unlimited  gratifi  ^i  a.    No  wonder  then  that  princes  in  ge» 
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ncral  have  continued  attached  to  la  religion  catho/iqiie  apos- 
tolique  Romaine :  in  which  the  absolving  power  is  the  njost 
charming  device  to  give  the  Uberty  of  enjoyment  without 
running  the  hazard  of  damnation ;  and  in  which  hfe  may  be 
comfortably  employed  in  the  alternate  occupations  of  sinning 
and  repenting.  But  conscience  still  can  be  but  half  quieted. 
Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Louis. 

'There  was  another  unhappiness  attached  to  the  days  of  this 
prince.  Religion  in  him  is  coiilinually  at  war  with  the  passions. 
If  pleai^ure  attracts  him  on  one  side,  remorse  restrains  him  on 
the  other;  these  contrasts  render  him  the  most  unhappy  man  of 
kis  kingdom.' 

Behold  then  the  w  ife  of  the  deserted  and  amiable  Le  Nor» 
roand  become  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  by  possessing  the  art  of  providing  for  the  amusement  of 
his  idle  hours,  dissipating  his  ennui,  and  making  his  time  pass 
pleasantly,  obtain  a  complete  ascendency  over  his  mind. 
The  consequence  is  obvious.  She  became  the  dispenser  of 
favours.  Generals,  ministers,  ambassadors,  bishops,  and  arch- 
bishop.s  were  appointed  by  her ;  her  smile  was  the  road  tq 
promotion  ;  her  frown  w  as  the  harbinger  of  ruin ;  in  short, 
whatever  could  flatter  vanity,  or  satisfy  ambition,  was  at  he£ 
i;ommand.  Nor  does  she  seem,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  to 
have  misused  her  power.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was 
inglorious.  The  long  wars  of  his  predecessor  had  exhausted 
the  iinances,  and  spread  misery  and  depopulation  through 
France,  a  country  amply  blest  by  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
A  general  discontent  was  spread  through  all  orders  of  men  ; 
and  as  wretchedness  is  ever  seeking  an  object  on  which  it  maj 
lix  its  resentments,  the  world  was  ready  enough  to  charge  all 
its  sufferings  on  the  mal-administratiou  of  government,  con- 
sequent upon  the  evil  influence  of  the  favourite.  To  defend 
herself  from  the  accusations  of  her  enemies,  M.  de  Pompa- 
dour (if  indeed  these  memoirs  are  her's)  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  state  of  France  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  in  order 
that  her  readers  may  more  clearly  understand  the  origin  of  the 
misfortunes  which  formed  the  topics  of  general  con)plaint 
during  the  time  of  her  own  exaltation.  Her  story  is  intrt^ 
duced  by  some  anecdotes  of  the  intrigues  which  tormented 
and  embittered  the  last  moments  of  that  celebrated  monarch.. 
To  this  succeeds  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  regency  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  But  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  and.  in  this  nar- 
ration any  thing  that  might  not  have  been  gathered  from  com- 
mon sources  of  information.  Among  the  anecdotes  we  find 
tome  which  even  ourselveii  recognize  as  old  acquaintances. 
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As  a  history  these  memoirs  are  very  defective  and  unsatisfaci 
tory;  nor  is  the  detect  compensated  by  sprightly  siories  or 
amusing  narrations.  The  faniiliar'  intercourse  of  real  iife  if.9 
always  interestini^  ;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  actora  are  of  vtrf 
exalted  rank.  The  mind  perhaps  is  pleased  at  disco verrui^  thai 
those  personages  are  iji  their  every  day-business  obliged  to 
speak,  think,  and  act  like  ordinary  mortals. 

We  meet,  however,  here  and  there  with  passages  which 
iuterest  us,  particularly  a^  setting  in  a  strong  point  of  viiew 
the  unhapijy  result  of  recent  measures.  H'ist6ry  s}7eak^  with 
an  impartial  voice,  nor  can  we  take  a  surer  guide  to' judge  of 
the  policy  of  modern  statesmen,  than  by  attending  to  the  sen-, 
timents  of  the  statesnienof  past  ages.  This  reflection  is  forced 
upon  us  by  thfe  following  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Hol- 
land to  Great  Britain.  They  were  made  by  the  Marechal  d« 
Saxe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle';  a 
peace  by  which  the  French  monarch  agreed  to  give  up  th(j 
Netherlands  and  Bergen-op-Zaom,  which  liad  been  subdued 
by  hi*  arms.     On  this  peace  the  Marechal  observed, 

*  We  were  on  the  eve,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenpy,  of  takin» 
possession  of  Holland,  and  pulthig  an  end  to  that  republic,  whicti 
is  a  constant  source  of  the  divisions  of  Europe^  for  these  mer- 
chants, with  their  riches  and  their  marine,  are  constantly  trou- 
blesome. They  are  the  necessary  allies  of  the  English,  oup 
natural  enemies.  The  great  work  of  their  destruction  was  almost 
finished;  why  was  it  not  compleled  .?  If  time  is  given  to  these? 
republicans  to  fortify  themselves;,  they  will  be  as  audacious  and 
enterprizing  as  formerly ;  and  a  day  perhaps  will  coriie,  wheA 
France,  with  all  her  forces,  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  satisfaetiou 
from  them.  To  destroy  Holland  is  to  cut  oft"  the  right  arm  of 
England ;  and  the  council  of  France  knows  that  to  weaken 
the  English  ought  to  be  the  primary  policy  of  the  state*. .   ., 

'  Of  what  use  is  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  ?  All  these  etforts, of 
braveryy  so  many  illustrious  officers  who  have  perisihed  in  ^he 
campaigns  of  Flanders,  have  been  lost  to  no  purpose.  The; 
places  are  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Hollanders  and  the  house  of 
Austria  to  be  re-established  on  the  same  footing  on  which  th^y 
were  before  the  war ;  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
remained  quiet.  France  •-  toring  her  conquests,  has  made 
war  upon  herself.     3  vvn   victories  which  have  ruined 

her.     Her  enemies  h  •'•      rved  the  same  degree  of  power; 

the  alone  is  weakened,  .^uc  has,  at  least,  a  million  of  subjeetj- 
less,  and  her  finances  are  nearly  ruined/ 

We  fear  it  will  be  found  too  true,  that  the  subjugation  of- 
the  Low  Countries  and  of  Holland  will  prove  the  most  mor* 
tal  blow  to  the  uaval  supenority  of  Great  Britain,      VVilhoufc 
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these  acquisitions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  France  conld  ever 
form    a  navy  which  could  cope  with  that  of  this  country. 
The  naval  victories  of  the  present  rei«;n  have  been  most  de- 
structive to  our  enemy's  marine.     But  they  are  no  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which   have  been  acted  i:i  almost 
every  French  war  that  has  taken  place  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.     During  all   this  period,  France  has  been  strug- 
ghug  in  vain  to  form  a  navy.     No  sooner  had  she  built  ships, 
so  that  her  marine  was  becoming  numerically  formidable,  than 
a  wur  has  broken  out,   England  has  every  where  attacked  her 
with  superior  forces,  the  English  prisons  have  become  loaded 
with  French  sailors,  and  the  whole  busmess  has  been  to  begin 
afresh.      During  the  American  war  only,  has  there  been  any 
thing   like   parity  of  force,  and  then  the   nsrvies  of  Francei 
Spain,  and  Holland  were  united.     But  it  may  be  doubted^ 
whether  the  complete  possession  of  the  Netherlands  and  HoU 
land,  will  not  make  it  impossible  for  Englami  to  mahitain  in 
futuie  her  numerical  superiority  of  ships ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  superiority  of  the  skill  of  her  officers,  or  the  bravery  of 
ber  seamen,  (of  which  we  tliink  as   highly  as  possible)  thtt 
events,  even  of  the  present  war,  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
thouglit  safe  (o  depend  upon  them  when  tliere  is  considerabl« 
disparity  of  force.     What  madness  then  was  it  in  the  admU 
oistration   of  Mr.  Pitt,   to  rush  into  a  war,   when  Franco 
offered  to  renounce  the  Netherlands  as  the  price  of  peace  i  td 
leject  every  offer  of  accommodation,  even  when  the  French  bad 
teen  expelled  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  coalesced  powers  f     By  this  obstinacy,  the  permanent  po« 
licy  of  England  was  sacrificed  to  the  passion  of  the  moment. 
The  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  William  111.  and  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  were   renounced  to  combal  a  phantom.     We 
believe  that  the  error  is  seen  and  confest,  and  llie  unhappy 
expedition  to  W^^alcheren  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  (however 
we  may  use  the'^  language  of  coulideuce)  that  the  government 
of  the  country  has  taken  a  serious  alarm.     iVnd  we  believe 
Jloo,  that  impartial  posterity  will  never  assign  to  the  author  of 
this  calamity  the  title  of  enlightened  statesman,  or  true  friend 
to  his  country. 

But  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapel le  was  forced  upon  France 
by  her  internal  debility.  The  general  poverty  was  extreme ; 
and,  in  consequence,  misery  and  depopulation  spread  their  ra- 
vages through  the  provinces.  An  intendaut  writes  thus  to  iim 
Biinister  on  this  subject : 

*  My  Lord, 

'The  subjects  of  the  king  diminish  daily  in  this  provmce. 
$oo4  it  will  b«  wilhgut  inhabitants.    I  harft  ordered  tk«  pari«k« 
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priests  to  bring  me  the  reg-ist'^r  of  the  baptisms  and  burials,  and 
I  find  thai  the  number  of  the  latter  are  so  excessive,  that  I  have 
calculated  that  if  this  depopulation  continues  twenty  year-*,  and 
that  God  spares  me  daring  this  time,  I  shall  be  the  only  person 
remaining  in  the  province.  Fifteen  years  before  the 'last  revo- 
lution of  the  finances,  there  ^vcre  fifteen  hundred  thousand  soul* 
in  this  district  ;  at  present  there  are  hardly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  my  lord  ?  Of  fifty  of  the 
king's  subjects,  ther£  are  hardly  two,  who  have  any  thing  to 
live  upon;  they  must  of  necessity  famish.  No  one  any  longer 
marries;  debauchery  only  gives  birth  to  children/ 

This  picture  may  be  overcharged  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt, 
in  spite  of  the  exceptions  which  may  occasionally  occur  fron> 
a  forced  and  imnatural  position  of  things,  that  peace  and 
plenty,  war  and  famine,  will  ever  be  found  united  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  eftect. 

'Inhere  m  as  a  great  poverty  of  military  genius  during  the 
reign   of  Louis    XV.      The   noblesse  had  become   almost 
wholly  cornipted  by  indolence,  luxury,  and  dissipation.     They 
spent  their  days  in  hunting  upon  their  estates,  or  ruined  them- 
selves at  Paris  with  actresses  and  opera  girls.     They  shrunk 
wit!)  horror  from  the  fatigues  and  toils  inseparable  from  a 
military  life.    Promotion  was  given  not  to  service,  but  to  family 
and  favour.     A  stripling  became  a  colonel,  when  he  should 
have  been  an  ensign,  and  in  consequence  a  veiy  few  years  made 
him  a  general.     Under  such  a  system   it  was  hardly  possible 
to  expect  great  commanders ;  and  a  species  of  necessity  forced 
the  government  to  confide  the  French  armies  to  foreigners. 
The  Marechals  de  Saxe  and  de  Lowendahl  were  the  chief 
pillars  on  which  rested  the  glory  of  the  French  arms ;  with- 
out them  the  enemy,  perhaps,  would  have  laid  siege  to  Paris. 
Those  two  men  seemed  formed  for  each  other.     The  Mare- 
chal  de  Saxe  was  the  superior  genius  ;  the  heroic  virtues  of 
Lowendahl  received   their  lustre   from  the  great  talents  of 
de  Saxe.     But  if  we  may  trust  to  the  account  given  of  the 
latter  in  these  pages,  the  marechal  was  a  hero  only  in  the  field 
of  battle.     This  is  not  improbable.     Many  men  of  the  most 
exalted  genius  seem  not  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life 
above  the  common  level;  perhaps  they  have  neglected  the 
talents  of  expression  and  conversation  ;  perhaps  by  concen- 
trating and  directing  the  mental  energies  to  a  certain  range  of 
abjects^  there  may  be  a  real  inferiority  with  regard  to  common 
njatters,  but  often  the  defect  is  in  the  penetration  of  the  ob- 
server:  somewhat  of  a  kindred  spirit  is  requisite  to  ccynpre- 
hend  and  to  appretiate  the  powers  of  genius. 
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Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  find  some  amusement  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  great  man  : 

'  The  death  of  Marechal  de  Saxe  caused  a  suspension  in  th« 
amusements  of  the  court.  I  remember  a  man  of  talent«  \tho  was 
in  my  apartment  at  the  time  when  the  account  of  his  death  was* 
received,  said  to  me,  "  Madam«  we  shall  soon  have  war ;  for  of 
all  the  generals  of  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Prussia  feared 
only  the  Marechal  de  Saxe." 

*  The  frequent  conversations  of  Louis  XV.  with  tbis-hero, 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  character.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  great  men.  The  mind  of  the 
marechal  was  of  a  peculiar  stamp.  All  the  private  actions  of 
his  life  were  those  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  he  was  never  great  but 
on  the  day  of  action  ;  then  his  soul,  if  1  dare  use  the  expression^ 
changed  its  character,  it  became  grand,  noble,  and  magnani* 
mous;  a  new  light  pervaded  his  mind,  and  made  him  see  every 
thing  at  the  first  glance.  His  imagination  was  without  employ- 
ment, the  military  genius  which  agitated  him  was  equal  to  every 
thing;  but  after  the  battle,  this  fine  spirit  seemed  again  extinct, 
there  remained  in  him  nothing  of  grandeur,  but  the  report  of  his 
actions. 

'  In  private  life,  he  gave  into  the  lowest  excesses  of  liquor ; 
without  any  taste  for  that  refined  love  which  distinguishes  ele* 
vatcd  minds  frouj  the  vulgar;  he  knew  no  other  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  women  than  that  of  debauch.  No  passions  worthy  of 
a  hero  were  ever  discovered  in  him.  He  was  followed  by  « 
seraglio  composed  of  common  women.*  All  his  mistresses  were 
nol)etter  than  prostitutes.  Whilst  he  astoninhed  Europe  by  his 
victories,  an  actress,  of  the  name  of  La  Favart^  agitated  his  heart 
by  her  gallanlrit^s. 

'  Those  who  saw  him  often  have  said  of  him  that  he  was 
master  of  no  science.  He  knew  nothing  but  war,  and  that  he 
knew  without  ever  having  learnt  it.  It  was  pretended  some 
time  after,  that  bis  death  had  caused  a  change  in  all  the  systems 
of  Europe,  ar»d  that"  the  kmg  of  Prussia  would,  in  truth, 
never  have  renewed  the  war,  had  Maurice  been  alive.  It  is 
certain,  that  a  single  man  may  change  the  face  of  our  political 
world. 

'  I  have  read  in  the  original  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  surprising  revolutions  cau^^ed  by  the  ascendant  of  a  singl* 
man.  The  Marechal  de  Saxe  had  laboured  all  his  life  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour  to  acquire  a  tranquillity  which  he  never  enjoyed. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  to  the  height  of  greatness,  to  which  his 


♦  It  would  be  un.iust  to  put  in  the  number  of  those  contemptrble  objects, 
©ne  of  our  most  celebrated  actresses,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne-le-Couvreur  ; 
who,  uiuierstauding  tbat  Maurice  was  in  want  of  a  supply  of  mcD  and  mo- 
ney, pawued  her  j/ewels  and  ward»ob«  to  asii^t  Ler  lover,  an4  ^pt  bu«  t. 
9«fa  of  forty  thousand  livrc». 
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laments  for  war  had  raised  liim,  than  death  precipitate^,  liimihto 
the  tomb.  The  king  had  given  him  a  royal  house,  ^&  a  recf)n)« 
pense  for  his  services.  He  possessed  large  revenues,  and  enjoyed 
«U  the  dignities  with  which  a  mortal  can  be  clothed..    '• 

'This  general  died  covered  with  a  glory  which  cotild  not  be 
contested.  Even  his  enemies  allowed  that  he  possessed  Very  su- 
perior talents  for  war.  But  if  bis  genius  did  much  for  France, 
France  did  stjll  more  for  him  He  was  ncrer  suflfered  to  want 
for  any  thing.  The  peers  (bankers  of  the  court)  always  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  whatever  was  necessary  ;  he  fought  with 
numerous  armies,  in  a  country  which  has  been  at  all  times  the 
theatre  of  the  conquests  of  France,  and  that  of  the  glory  of  the 
French  name.  Maurice  commanded  the  best  of  the  king's 
troops,  who  Were  burning  with  impatience  to  signalize  themselves 
by  victories.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  by  an  intelligent  man  of 
the  profession,  that  a  hero  ought  to  pass  through  all  the  paths  of 
the  mihtary  career,  which  lead  io  glory.  The  court  of  France 
opened  but  a  single  road  to  Maurit:e  :  he  was  never  put  to  the 
proofs,  which,  forcing  a  commander  to  display  all  his  powers,, 
decide  the  character  of  the  {jeneral.  This  man,  with  whose 
name  all  Europe  fesounded,  and  at  whom  a  portion  of  it  trembled, 
"Compared  his  life,  when  dying,  to  a  reverie.  Iff.  dc  Same,  said 
he,  I  fiaie  had  ajinc  dream.  Maurice  dc  Saxehad  been  brought 
ijp  in  the  protestant  religion,  and  died  in  that  communion/  • 

The  correspondence  is  contained  in  the  two  hs\  volumes 
of  the  collection ;.  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  whole.  Of  the  autheuticity  of  this  part  of  the  work,  we 
feel  no  suspicion ;  for  though  the  letters  are  destitute  of  all 
support  from  extraueous  evidence,  yet  the  matter,  style,  and 
circumstances,  under  which  they  assunve  to  be  written,,  are 
sufficiently  conformable  to  the  laws  of  probability  ;  and  in  this 
case,  we  seek  not  tor  additional  support  from  the  testimony, 
of  others.  The  letters  of  Madame  I'ompadour  are  certainly 
not  written  with  that  grace,  simplicity,  and  vivat^ity,  which 
constituted  the  charm  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s,  but  still  thej 
show  the  writer  to  have  been  a  polished  and  accomplished 
woman,  of  no  mean  talents,  and  (her  foibles  apart)  not  with- 
out estimable  qualities.  Her  affection  to  her  daughter,  (not 
the  child  of  L.oui.s)  and  her  brother,  shews  l>er  to  have  been 
alive  to  the  feehngs  of  nature,  and  gives  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  had  not  her  ambition  driven  her  out  of  her  proper 
sphere,  she  might  have  been  a  good  wife  and  a  respectable, 
woman.     To  her  daughter  she  writes  lhu.s  : 

^  I  have  received  a  letter  which  greatly  afflicts  me  on  your 
account.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  haughty  and  imperious  tO' 
wour  companions,  and  that  you  begin  to  be  very  intractable, 
Why  du  >'t)«  Jifflict  the  heart  of  your  mother?     Why  do  yojji 
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force  her  to  the  sad  necessity  of  complaining  ?  Holv  often  have 
I  reeommendi'd  to  you  to  be  mild,  aftahlc,  and  niodpst,  as  the 
only  means  to  be  plcasinjf  to  God  and  man  !  Have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  my  lessons  ?  Will  you  force  me  to  bliw-h  for  you  ?  I 
liope  that  yon  will  chanije  your  mHiniers,  both  tor  my  »>ake  and 
your  own.  No  airs  of  }ireatr»ess  ;  they  are  becoming  to  no  one, 
and  still  less  to  you  than  to  others.  If  I. have  educated  yon  like 
a  princess,  remember  that  you  are  far  from  being  one.  The 
fortune,  thnt  lias  raised  me,  uji^y  change,  and  make  nie  the  most 
miserable  of  women.  Then  you  \v(«ild  be  like  myself,  nothing 
at  all.  Adieu,  my  dear  child,  you  know  that  I  breathe  only  for 
you,  and  that  it  is  for  you  that  I  value  life.  If  you  promise 
ainendment,  I  pardon  and  embrace  you.' 

But  Madame  Poinpadour  seems  sometimes  to  have  really 
thought  herself  a  princess,  or  somethuig  still  higlier.  It  is 
arnuNing  to  see  her  assume  the  tone  of  royultyj  so  that  we 
presume  (if  we  did  not  know  it  from  recctit  experience)  that 
it  is  no  ditlicult  thing  to  act  a  part  in  this  come()y.  My 
brother,  and  wi/  cousin,  and  ihe  love  ne  bear  to  our  faithful 
subjects,  8cc.  &c.  exact  more  command  of  countenance  than 
of  understanding.  To  Stalneinburg>  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dour,  she  griively  writes  : — 

'  I  have  all  the  esteem  for  yon,  which  is  due  to  the  minister  of 
a  great  queen,  whofce  confidence  you  merit  by  your  integrity  and 
talents.  The  zeal  which  you  shew  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
the  impoilant  negociatioii  at  present  uruler  discussion,  claims 
the  ackowledgments  of  your  country  and  those  of  France.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  the  august  houses  of  Austria  and 
Trance  have  been  enemies  ;  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu  contribute<f 
to  exasperate  their  animosities.  Their  interests  have  been  op- 
posed to  each:Other;  but  they  are  about  to  be  united,'  &c.  &c. 

Does  Buonaparte  act  the  emperor  with  ihore  dignity  than 
Pompadour  did  the  queen  ? 

Some  facts  may  be  collected  from  these  letters  which  may 
not  be  useless  to  history  ;  and  which  an  Englishman  would  do 
well  to  weigh  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  spirit  which  has 
usually  actuated  their  own  government.  One  of  the  constant 
reproaches  cast  upon  us  by  the  French,  is  that  we  are  the' 
cterunl  ejienvics  of  the  continent ;  that  we  embroil  them  iu 
war  to  promote  our  selfish  mercantile  speciilaliotis.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  this  charge  is  greatly  coiifiruicd  by  some  facts 
we^iere  meet  with,  as  far  as  concerns  the  origin  of  the  war 
of  ]7oG,  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Aix  )a  Chapelle.  la 
that  war  England  appears  to  have  been  completely  the  ag- 
gressor, and  for  no  important  national  purpose  whatever. 
Tlie  French  king  wa*  averse  to  war,  the  ministry  was  unpre- 
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pared,  nnd  their  ambassador  completely  deceived.  The  evi- 
dence of  manifestoes  amounts  to  nothing.  But  the  confessi- 
ons of  the  ambassador  himself  (the  duke  de  Mircpoix)  the 
complaints  of  how  much  he  had  been  duped,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Pompadour,  of  the  reluctance  of  Louis  to  en- 
gage in  war,  aeem  decisive  of  the  question.  Add  to  this,  tli« 
frivolous  nature  of  the  protests.  Claims  upon  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  where  each  party  had  already  more  lands  than  they 
could  cultivate,  were  the  worthy  occasion  of  setting  all 
JBurope  in  a  fiame. 

*  The  treaty  of  the  Ohio,*  says  IMirepoix,  '  die  occasion  of  the 
present  troubles,  is  not  probably  an  object  of  a  thousaucl  pistoles 
a  year,  and  as  much  clamour  has  been  excited,  as  if  we  wished 
to  usurp  all  the  commerce  of  the  English  colonies.' 

Tliia  war  too,  like  most  others,  was  begun  by  the  Englihh, 
by  seizing  on  the  merchant-men  of  the  enemy  without  any 
previous  notice,  or  declaration  of  war.  War  itself  is  so 
violent  an  outrage  upon  justice,  that  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
iniquity,  is  such  a  trifle,  as  hardly  to  weigh  a  fealher  in  the 
balance.  But  as  this  custom  has  always  been  protested 
agauist  by  the  other  belligerents,  and  hitherto  in  vain,  was 
Buonaparte  wrong  in  exercising  the  same  power  against  the 
subjects  of  his  enemy  upon  land!  Is  there  any  apology 
Avhich  may  be  made  for  the  one,  which  could  not  be  with 
equal  justice  applied  to  the  other  ?  We  say  this,  not  to  exte- 
nuate the  guilt  of  Buonaparte,  whom  we  regard  as  a  syste- 
matic enemy  to  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  but  to  excite  us  to 
look  well  to  the  morality  of  our  own  conduct. 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  Speaking  of  the  court,  M.  Pom- 
padour says, 

*  When  I  consider  the  meanness,  impertinence,  and  fawning 
•haracter  of  most  courtiers,  I  find  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  great  men  and  great  lords.  The  latter  I  despise  and  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  them;  of  the  others  1  am  not  sick  ;  but  they 
are  rare,  and  I  hardly  see  them.  I  pity  the  lot  of  kings, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  their  gilded  apes,  as  vile  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  those  of  Angola.  Courts,  which  the  foolish  vulgar 
look  up  to  with  80  much  envy,  ought  only  to  excite  compassion. 
The  other  day,  the  Abbe  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the  favourite  preacher 
ofour  pretty  women,  came  to  see  us  at  Versailles.  Being  asked  whnt 
brought  him  there,  /  have,  says  he,  a  dcscrijjtion  vf  Paradise  to 
TTidhc,  and  J  come  here  to  take  mcrnorandums.  Poor  man  !  if  au 
excess  of  the  most  fatal  and  meanest  passions,  envy,  hatred,  rage, 
de>|)air,  if  the  furies  and  crimes  of  ambition  can  give  an  iiiw^e 
ei  Paradise,  he  may  come  here  every  day.' 
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We  fear  that  the  picture  M.*  Pompadour  has  drawn  belongs 
Co  human  nature,  and  is  by  no  ineani>  contiued  to  courts.  Envy, 
hatred,  rage,  and  despair,  may  be  found  too  plentifully  iu 
every  street,  and  as  much  servility,  meanness,  flattery,  criui^ing, 
and  lying  behind  every  shop  counter,  as  at  the  premier's  levee. 
But  a  trure  to  moralizint:.  M-  Pompadour  gives  a  plo^sant 
commissioti  to  the  duke  de  Xinervois,  ambassador  at  Uomo. 

'  The  nuns  of  St.  Cyr  request  me  to  obtain  hr  ihero  the  body 
©f  a  saint  to  place  in  a  new  rhapel  which  they  have  just  buiU. 
Will  you  have  tlie  goodness,  M.  le  due,  to  take  charj^e  ofthi* 
good  vk^ork  ?  'i  he  court  of  I{o<ne  is  not  parsimonious  of  this  sort 
of  present*!,  and  will  uilling:ly  accommodate  you  ;  but  have  great 
care  not  to  send  to  these  good  souls  a  saint  with  two  left,  legs, 
like  the  St.  Ovide  of  the  Capuchins.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing,  while  I  am  ivriting  this:  it  is  a  pleasant  commission 
for  an  ambassador  and  a  philosopher.' 

She  then  proceeds — 

'The  clergy  of  France  become  more  and  more  turbulent :  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  renew  the  dragooning^  of  Louis 
XIV.  liut,  thank  heaven,  our  very  christian  king  is  neither  a 
<levotee  nor  a  persecutor;  he  has,  says  he,  im)  power  over  con- 
sciences, and  wishes  for  noue.  For  ray  part  I  hate  intolerant 
priests,  and  if  I  were  a  sovereign,  I  should  persecute  none  but 
persecutors.  * 

We  find  in  a  letter  to  Uie  celebrated  iMontesquieu,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  : 

'You  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  christian  religion  can. 
subsist  longer  in  Ftirope  than  five  hundred  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  priests,  by  their  ambition  and  intolerance, 
do  all  they  can  to  destroy  it.  The  world  has  been  a  long  time 
blind;  but  it  begins  to  have  eyes,  and  to  make  use  of  them, 
liut  I  fear  that  philosophers,  who  see  twice  as  far  as  others,  are 
too  zealous  on  this  occasion, 

'  The  christian  religion  is  true,  holy,  and  consoling ;  it  oiight 
by  no  means  to  he  destroyed,  though  its  abuses  should  be  re- 
formed ;  cut  off  the  useless  branches,  but  leave  the  trunk 
untouched.  I  have  sometimes  heard  speak  of  th* English  qua- 
kcrs  ;  1  like  not  their  belief,  that  they  are  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  talk  nonsense  in  their  assetnblies  ;  but  I  admire  their 
wisdom  in  having  got  rid  of  priests.  Ueiigiun  is  good  ;  it  is  only 
its  ministers  which  are  often  l«ad.  It  will  soon  be  ridiculous:, 
they  say,  to  be  a  christian ;  if  this  should  happen,  it  will  be 
their  fault.  Besides  this,  I  see  every  day  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  makes  bad  subjects,  by  acknowledging  a  foreign 
power  as  superior  to  that  of  the  state.  Our  bishops  are  not 
Frenchmen,  but  gubjects  of  the  pope. 
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*  A  practice  which  displeases  me  in  our  religion,  but  which 
still  deserves  respect,  is  confession.  How  can  one  ^peak  openly  to 
^  stranger,  who  is  perhaps  laughing  at  you,  and  wlio  is  probably 
as  great  a  sinner  as  yourself,  'i  he  fasts,  which  are  ordained,  do 
not  agree  with  uic  better  ;  it  is  the  concern  of  the  physician. 
It  is  very  good  against  intemperance;  bu^  1  much  doubt  whe- 
ther a  knave,  that  has  fasttd,  is  more  agreeable  to  Ciod  than  an 
'  honest  man  who  has  had  a  good  dinner.  1  go  sometimes  to 
sermons,  and  they  give  me  the  vapours;  the>e  holy  harangues 
produce  a  thousand  fanalics,  but  never  make  a  single  good  man. 
As  to  sermons  of  moralifVi  they  are.good,  l»ut  of  no  use  ;  to  what 
end  would  you  exhort  an  Knglislim  in  to  become  huinblc,  or  a 
farmer-general  to  become  disintereiUt  d  ?  One  may  as  well  say 
to  a  sick  man,  sir,  I  request  you  to  have  no  more  fever.  The 
vices  are  diseases  of  the  mind  :  they  will  never  be  cured  by 
sermons.' 

The  following  presents  an  extraordinary  trait  of  insolence 
and  lueanneiss  hi  a  prince  : 

'  They  were  playing  last  night  in  the  king's  apartment,  who  was  a 
considerable  winner ;  but  a  scene  was  acted,  which  gave  me  much 
displeasure.  lie  had  befoTe  him  a  large  heap  of  gold  ;  by  acci- 
dent the  sleeve  o(  hiscoat  threw  down  a  louis  dor,  and  the  king 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  The  prince  de  ***,  who  was  his  partner, 
and  who  remarked  his  actioTi,  throws  down  an  hundred  on  pur- 
pose, and  disdains  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  My  cousin, 
said  the  king,  why  do  yovi  not  pick  up  your  money?  It  is  a. 
piere  trifle,  answered  his  highness,  it  is  for  the  servants.  His 
majesty  fcdt  keenly  this  piece  of  satire,  and  left  off  playing.  Yet 
no  one  knows  better  than  this  very  prince,  that  the  king  neither 
is  nor  can  be  covetous.  Isot  a  fortnight  ago  the  king  paid  all 
his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  a  million,  when  he  had 
credit  with  nobody  but  his  pastry-cook.  But  it  little  concerns 
him  to  he  ungrateful,  provided  he  can  say  a  severe  thing.' 

M.  Pqmpadpur  ridicules  our  practice  of  ordering  fasts,  to 
beseech  the  Deity  to  be  on  our  side,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Is  It.  I] (W;  high  time  to  discontinue  a  custom  which  tends  tq 
bring  religion  into  contempt  i  Where  is  the  humjHation  of 
eating  eggs  aiid  saltrfish  once  a  twelvenjoflth  instead  of  beef 
and  plodding  j*  If  wp  are  to  fast,  let  us  really  go  without  our 
dinners  ;  it  may  be  good  for  our  healths  now  and  then,  and, 
if  so,  we  do)ibt  jibt  th^t  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Deity. 

*  I  have  received  this  morning,*  writes  the  inarchioness  to  the 
duke  de  Bt)ufflers, '  a  fine  and  important  letter  from  you,  and  an- 
other from  Holland.  I  am  told  that  the  English  have  just  or- 
dered a  public  fast,  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  upon  their  arms. 
I  kiiow  pot  if  battles  are  gaiiied  by  fasts  j  but  this  I  know,  tjia^ 
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t«  pkasc  God,  we  ought  not  to  commit  injasticft  nor  to/B^sociotte. 
iiim  in  our  crimes.  1  will  not  fast  for  tiie  prosjjenty  of  Trauct', 
but  i  will  recommend  it  to  the  justice  .of  heaven,  and  the  arm*: 
of  our  soldiers.  M.  de  Turtnnc  said  that  (jod  was  always  for. 
tljc  largest  squadrons  ;  therefore,  as  heaven  is  deaf  to  the  prayers 
of  the  weak,  we  should  take  care  to  have  a  good  arn»y,  and  to 
43lact  over  it  a  better  genera!  than  the  duke  of  Cumberland,' 
who,  as  I  am  assured,  is  to  be  sent  against  us/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  this  celebrated  wo- 
man, she  seems  to  liave  supported  her  station  with  dj«^>ity 
and  consistency,  and  was  herself  all  but  a  queen,  i^oots, 
orators,  generals,  ministers,  and  even  queens  and  impresses, 
corresj>onded  with  her,  courted  her,  and  flattered  her ;  and 
she  received  their  homage  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  equal. 
If  princes  must  have  mistresses,  let  them  at  least  iR)  such  a4' 
will  not  degrade  thrra  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  these 
pages  we  meet  with  nothing  that  is  low  or  disgusting;  and 
think  diat  had  Madame  do  Pompadour  been  conienlod  to 
move  in  her  natural  sphere,  ^e  would  have  been  a  comfort 
to  her  friends,  an  ornament  to  society,  ami  would  have  exf)e- 
rienced  a  degree  of  solid  happiness  aHd  tranquillity,  which  was 
denied  to  her  elevated  station,  and  vrhich  it  \s  not  in  the 
power  of  rank  or  splendour  to  impart. 


Art.  X. — Mcrrioiresde  la  Comtesse  de  hichtenaUf  ecriteipar 
dk'intine,  S)C.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  LichteHau,  written  hf  herself; 
containmg  secret  Anecdotes  of'  the  Cwtrt  of  Prussia  :  t9 
u/ach  are  added,  Letters  of  Lord  Bristol,  of  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  of  Sir  IVUliam  and  Lady  Hamilton,  of  Lady' 
Templetown,  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  M.  Alicali,  the" 
celebrated  Lavater,  Sic.  6jC.  IVanslated  J'rofu  ih^  Ger^ 
man.     2  Toms.  12/«o.     Colburn,  I8O9. 

IT  is  a  ^constant  symptom  attendant  on  tlie  jjecay  of  em- 
pires, that  individuals  are  loaded  with  the  blame  which  men 
are  too  interested  or  too  cowardly  to  attribute  to  the  true 
causes,  to  constitutional  defects  or  the  vices  of  administration, 
•  When  the  sovereign  himself,  or  any  other  persons  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  his  confidence  high  in  authority,  suffer  tliem* 
selves  to  be  governed  by  mistresses  or  other  unworthy  favour- 
ites, the  state  is  certain  of  receiving  some  injury  from  the 
vicious  counectioD ;  but  then  the  people  have  the  means  of 
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redress  iu  tlieir  own  hands  ;  and  if  they  fail  to  exert  tlicm,  it 
is  their  own  imbecility,  their  own  corruption,  their  own  care- 
lessness, with  respect  to  their  first  and  dearest  interests,  which 
they  will  have  to  thank  for  all  the  calamities  that  may  ensue 
from  a  profligate  system  of  government.  They  may  after- 
wards amuse  themselves  and  the  world  with  pouring  out  all 
manner  of  declamatory  abuse,  and  inventing  all  sorts  of  ca- 
lumnious falsehood  to  blacken  the  characters,  whose  infamy 
consists  only  in  a  participation  of  the  general  corruption  ;  but 
the  philosopher  will  but  pity  their  self-complacent  blindness ; 
while  he  reflects  that  those  who  had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the 
courage  to  save  themselves,  were  not  worthy  of  salvation. 

Whether  the  countess  de  Lichtenau  was,  or  was  not,  guilty 
of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her  by  a  multitude  of 
mushroom  writers,  to  w  horn  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Prussian 
empire  has  given  birth,  is  a  question  to  which  readers  of  this 
country  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  very  indifferent ;  but  it  is 
not  of  equal  indifference  to  them  to  know  that  neither  the 
depravity  of  the  mistress,  nor  the  folly  of  the  sovereign,  could 
have  caused  the  downfall  of  the  state.  It  is  to  the  original 
vice  of  an  unjust,  a  partial,  and  arbitrary  constitution,  to  the 
Ipng  impunity  of  an  interested,  sellish,  and  narrow-minded 
government,  to  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  great,  and  the 
universal  apathy  of  the  people.  It  is  to  these  causes,  and  to 
these  alone,  that  can  justly  be  attributed  the  present  abject 
condition,  not  of  Prussia  only,  but,  of  every  state  and  em- 
pire throughout  Europe,  wliich  has  bowed  the  neck  before  the 
usurping  dominion  of  France,  flven  yet,  if  a  time  should  arrive 
when  the  people,  the  despised,  insulted,  and  calumniated  people, 
shall  be  re-animated  by  any-thing  like  a  general,  extensive 
9iid  enlightened  spirit,  even  the  vast  machine  of  Buonaparte's 
tyranny,  supported  a?  it  is  on  foundations  the  most  apparently 
durable,  and  maintained  in  action  by  resources  the  most  inqal- 
C^lable,  must  cruipble  away  and  moulder  into  dust. 

If  Europe  to  herself  would  jje  but  true, 

Not  France  nor  all  the  world  can  make  her  rue. 

Having  thug  stated  our  opinion  that,  as  a  public  question, 
in  any  degree  influencing  the  political  fate  of  Prussia,  it  is 
altogether  indifferent  whether  the  mistress  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam XI.  was,  or  was  not,  a  depraved  and  worthless  character, 
whether  she  did,  or  did  tiot,  influence  the  councils,  and  direct 
the  armies  of  her  country,  we  shall  now  consider  the  volumes 
before  us  as  containing  the  defence  of  an  individual,  against  a 
vast  variety  of  malicious  and  virulent  accusations  ;  and  in  this 
]ight  yve  shall  say  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  satisfied 
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by  an  exparte  statement,  we  are  upon  the  whole  favourablj 
incHned  towards  die  couiUess  de  Lichtenau. 

The  writer,  whose  attack  seems  to  have  chiefly  excited  her 
to  the  resohition  of  a  public  resistance,  is  a  certain  M.  de 
Koelln,  author  of  a  performance  entitled  Lettret  Coufiden- 
tiei/e$y  whom  she  represents  as  the  most  inveterate,  and  most 
lying,  of  all  her  accusers.  It  is  to  the  staten»ents  in  this 
w-ork,  as  comprehending  almost  all  the  charges,  false  or  true,  of 
her  other  enemies,  that  she  principally  limits  her  defence.  'Hie 
others  which  she  notices  by  name,  are  *  The  (jiallery  of  Prus- 
sian Characters/  *  A  Character  of  Frederick  W'llliani  III.  by 
Al.  W. — '  The  *  Tableau  Historique  et  Politique,' &c.  of 
M.  Segur,  a  book  entitled  *  Biographie  Modtrne,  de  tous 
qui  sont  marques  a  la  lln  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  8c  au  com- 
mencement de  celui-ci,  par  leurs  ecrits,'  &c.  Sec.  &.c. — 
*  Annates  de  la  Monarchic  Prussienne' — and  a  few  others  of 
less  importance.  Some  of  these  works  have  been  noticed  by 
us  in  former  voUtmes  of  this  Review,  lo  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  for  a  general  estimate  of  their  character  and  me- 
rits. That  of  M .  Segur  is  the  performance  of  qin  intelligent, 
though  in  many  respects  prejudiced  and  partial  Frenchman, 
and  is  alone,  perhaps,  likely  to  outlive  the  present  generation. 
The  first  falsehood  whicli  Madame  de  Lichtenau  notices, 
(certainly  with  considerable  resentment,  though  with  affected 

good  humour,  and  which,  like  the  opprobrious  term,*  IJ ,* 

to  Mrs.  Wild,  is  more  constantly  present  to  her  recollection, 
than  any  other  insult  or  calumny  whatever)  is  the  original 
rank  assigned  her  by  all  her  different  biographerh,  of  *  A  Fruit 
Girl.'  ( Marchavde  de  citrons,  and  in  another  place,  mar- 
chande  de  legumes.)  Now,  as  Madame  de  Lichtenau  has 
undoubtedly  a  better  right  to  know  who  her  parents  were, 
and  what  her  origin,  than  any  one  of  her  historians,  we  can 
have  no  objection  to  credit  her  own  statement,  that  her  family 
was  good  and  respectable.  Those,  however,  who  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  even  the  protection  of  a 
prince  cannot  justify  the  abandonment  of  female  honour, 
would  probably  judge  the  weakness  of  the  young  Mademoi- 
selle de  Rietz  (her  maiden  name)  more  excusable  in  a 
retailer  of  oranges  and  lemons,  than  in  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  the  severe  censors  of 
human  frailty,  and  only  mean  to  remark,  that  the  mistress  of 
Frederick  William  ought  rather  to  be  pleased  than  offended, 
by  a  mistake  which  is  clearly  calculated  to  extenuate  the  guilt, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  her  first  failure. 

As  the   chere  amie  of   the  priiwic- royal,   Mad -moiselle 
4e  Kiet2;  so  far  frow  enjoying  any  enviable  portion  of  dignity 
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or  affluence,  was  (if  we  are  to  believe  her  statement)  kept  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  and  even  of  occasional  want,  from  which 
.  her  protector,  however  willing,  was  perhaps  unable  to  elevate 
her,  being  himself  in  a  situation  hardly  superior  to  that  of 
the  menial  officers  about  the  court.  Even  after  she  was  pub- 
licly acknowledged  as  thfe  royal  mistress,  her  revenue  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  ample ;  never  (we  are  told)  bear- 
ing any  proportion  to  the  finances  enjoyed  by  the  court  fa- 
vourites of  more  civilized  n-dtioiis.  Her  title  of  countess  was 
not  only  not  sought  by  her,  but  upon  its  being  communicated 
to  her  when  at  Pyrmont,  that  it  had  been  her  royal  protector's 
pleasure  to  advance  her  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  she  sincerely 
lamented  the  mistaken  kindness  which  had  thus  rendered  her 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  assaults  of  *  envy,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.'  Her  friends  and  relations,  however  bene- 
fited occasionally  out  of  her  own  private  means,  were,  in  no 
instance,  promoted  to  offices  of  public  trust,  or  made  pen- 
sioners upon  the  public  funds  at  her  solicitation.  As  far  as 
her  connexion  with  the  king  relates  personally  to  himself, 
she  was  the  tender  and  affectionate  mistress  of  his  youth,  the 
faithful  and  unaltered  friend  when  in  the  progress  of  his  life 
the  habits  of  debauchery  had  divided  his  attentions  between 
herself  and  a  variety  of  other  women.  In  her  conduct  towards 
her  less  worthy  rivals,  she  was  discreet,  temperate,  and 
obliging.  The  queen  herself  distinguished  her,  by  marks  of 
her  peculiar  favour,  in  consequence  of  her  perseverance  in  a 
line  of  behaviour  so  modest  and  unassuming.  To  conclude, 
when  the  approach  of  death  had  subdued  all  the  more  violent 
and  disgraceful  passions  and  propensities  of  his  nature,  Fre- 
derick William  reposed  on  her  alone  as  his  best  friend  and 
comforter,  and  breathed  his  last  under  her  care,  almost  within 
her  arms.  Of  this  event,  so  fatal  in  its  sequel  to  the 
countess  de  Lichtenau,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  per- 
haps, at  having  her  own  account. 

'  I  return  now,  for  the  last  time  to  M.  Koelln,  but  what  a  long 
and  painful  course  remains  for  me  to  run  !  It  is  not  enough  then 
for  him  to  attack  with  other  writers  my  connection  with  the 
king  !  he  pursues  me  even  into  the  prison  where  1  have  been  shut 
up ;  he  scrutinizes  my  private  life  as  a  wife,  and  the  last  sen- 
tence he  pronounces  against  me,,  is  a  more  revolting  infamy  than 
all  the  others.  It  is  not  till  atler  the  most  violent  conflicts,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  regain  that  calmness,  which  is  so  pecessary 
for  me  to  reply  to  such  horrors.  I  beseech  my  readers  to  lend 
me  all  their  attention,  and  not  to  judge  between  M.  Koelln  and 
me,  till  they  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  going  tp 
begin  at  page  103 — I  shudder  ! — courage !  *'  It. was  the  mornia^- 
on  ivftich  the  king  breat/icd'his  la,st.     His  favourites  ab'an'ddiicithijH 
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to  those  nicnrnan/  hands  that  offended  him  in  his  Ulness.     The  night 
preceding  his  death,  1m  Licktcniju  n  turned  carli/  to  Ckarlottent'' 
bourg.     She  slept  there  tranijuilli/ ;  and  the   ne^i  dan,   uhen  she 
c-xoke,  coldhi  asked  how  he  had  jtaitsed  the  night. — SJie  remained  all 
this  time  at  the  Hotel  des  Ct-ntUhommes." 

'  What  an  abominable  pasMgtl  but  wiihout  doubtit  appeared 
full  of  eloquence  to  M.  Koelln,  since  it  procures  him  die  pleasure 
of  plunging  a  poniard  into  the  lit  art  of  an  unfortunate  xvoman. 
What  feeling  te;idtr  will  \vA  shudder  with  uief  To  recal  to  my 
mind  the  last  moments  of  my  best  friend,  of  my  august  bene- 
factor, is  to  tear  open  afresh  all  the  wounds  in  my  soul.  But  what 
do  I  say  ?  llie  remembrance  of  this  fatal  event,  cruol  as  it  is,  is 
still  less  so,  th.'iu  the  frightful  circumstances  with  which  M. 
Koelln  accompanies  it,  representing  me  as  the  most  insen««ible  of 
women,  ihe  most  ungrateful  of  creatures  ;  saying,  that  I  have 
abandoned  my  friend,  my  benefactor,  upon  his  death-be<l ;  that 
my  sleep  has  been  tranquil,  and  that  ul  my  waking  1  have  coldly 
asked,  how  he  had  passed  the  night!  <jrcat  l^od — Give  me 
strength  to  relate  this  melancholy  catastrophie. 

*  It  is  entirely  false,  that  the  king  was  abandone^I  to  merer, 
narie.s — his  aftiicted  friends  were  in  the  apartments  next  to  bi«, 
ready  to  receive  his  orders;  but  he  did  not  have  them  railed. 
It  was  at  Venice  that  i  received  the  afflicting  news  of  the  king's 
ilhicss — he  begged  me  instantly  to  hasten  u)y  return — I  set  off 
immediately;  I  came  with  the  greatest  diligence;  and,  at  my 
arrrival  at  Charlottembourg,  1  tbund  hint  already  extreiriely 
altered.  During  eighteen  months  that  his  complaint  lasted,  wiih 
very  few  interruptions,  I  never  quUted  him  a  single  instant ;  and 
since  the  26'ih  of  September,  179",  that  he  went  to  Potsdam, 
till  the  \Gi\\  of  No%eniber,  (a  day  so  fatal  for  me)  I  was  always 
seen  at  his  bed-side — with  the  exception  of  the  time  I  took  by 
his  orders,  to  make  two  journeys  to  Berlin,  to  seek  for  rcmedicf 
in  his  private  medicine  chest. 

'  The  l.Hh  of  November,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  erening,  \\\% 
king  felt  himself  much  worse,  and  had  a  strong  haemorrhage.  I 
at  first  did  all  that  1  could  to  stop  with  my  handkerchief  the  blood 
that  ran  in  great  abundance;  and  I  called  le  Cunseiller  intiwe, 
Selle,  who  was  in  the  next  room.  M.  Selle  desired  me  to  recalji 
my  senses  and  arm  myself  with  courage,  saying,  that  the  king 
was  in  his  last  moments — he  had  already  forewarned  me  six 
weeks  before  (in  the  presence  of  le  Cotisciller  intitne  Broun  J  that 
the  state  his  majesty  was  in,  admitted  of  no  hope.  Though  I 
ought  thus  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  prepared  for  this  fatal 
event,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  last  words  of  M.  Selle,  that,  in 
my  despair,  and  without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  ran  like  a  mad- 
woman into  the  garden,  and  walked  about  With  hurried  steps. 
My  femme  de  chambre,  Henrietta  Ploeger,  seeing  thd  frightful 
condition  to  which  grief  and  honor  had  reduced  me,  had  mc 
iinmediaiely  conveyed  home.  They  put  me  to  bed.  M.  Selle 
jv#s  jcalleti,  he  ran.  and  sent  an  express  td  the-  town  for  90}ne  me* 
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dicines  which  he  had  not  foreseen  ;Vould  be  necessary.  ^Vlien, 
after  a  Idng  fainting  fit,  I  began  again  to  see  the  light,  1  signified 
to  M.  Selle  the  desire  I  had,  to  return  to  the  king — he  ordered 
me  not  to  do  any  thing,  and  above  all  to  remain  in  bed.  An 
hour  was  scarcely  passed,  when  I  sent  him  word,  that  nothin*' 
should  any  longer  keep  me  back,  and  I  would  absolutely  see  the 
king — they  brought  me,  as  his  answer,  that  his  majesty  was 
asleep  ;  and  to  every  message  that  followed,  I  received  the  same 
answer.  They  even  told  me  the  last  time,  that  the  king  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  that  he  found  himself  a  little  better— a 
deceitful  illusion  by  which  they  wished  to  keep  me  from  seeint' 
him  again.  Soon  after  I  saw  my  mother,  my  son,  his  governor 
Colonel  Dampmartin,  and  Mademoiselle  Chapuis,  enter,  bathed 
in  tears. — All  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins,  and  I  could  scarcely 
stammer  out  a  few  words — but  I  felt  a  quick  revolution  withm 
me.  I  recover  my  strength,  I  jump  from  my  bed,  and  fly  to 
the  Mindow — no  longer  is  there  any  doubt — the  king  is  no  more  I 
the  guard,  assembled,  go  slowly  toward  the  palace  to  render  the 
last  honours  to  his  inanimate  remains — I  shriek ;  my  knees  trem- 
ble; and  I  fall  overcome  with  grief.— My  mother  kneeling  near 
ine,  exclaims,  '■'  Yes,  my  daughter,  Frederick  the  Second  has 
ceased  to  live  ;  but  he  is  there  (pointing  to  Heaven)  there  where 
all  human  miseries  are  ended."  It  is  in  this  height  of  despair, 
in  the  midst  of  my  relations  and  friends,  that  Colonel  Zastrow 
and  Major  Kliest  come  to  tell  me  that  the  new  king  had  givea 
them  orders  to  arrest  me.' 

With  regard  to  the  more  personal  and  offensive  calumnies 
Mhich  the  countess  charges  to  the  malicious  invention  of  her 
enemies,  there  is  no  room  jiere  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
them.  The  aGcusation  of  profligacy  and  abandonment  of  life 
and  manners  she  answers,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  answered,  by  giving  (as  she  says)  a  faithful 
Ascription  of  the  life  she  actually  led  ;  a  description  in  which 
there  is  much  of  elegance,  and  sense,  and  refinement — certainly 
nothing  approaching  to  a  substantiation  of  the  charge  against  her. 
The  cruel  and  disgusting  charge  of  administering  to  the  king's 
pleasures  by  promoting  his  designs  on  other  women  after  he 
became  sated  with  herself,  she  glances  at  only  to  deny  it 
with  a  degree  of  abhorrence  whicli  we  really  believe  to  be 
the  Result  of  a  clear  conscience.  There  are  passages,  not  only 
in  her  defence,  but  in  the  letters  subjoined,  which  leave  us 
inclined  to  suspect  that  after  Frederick  VViUiam  had  given 
repeated  instances  of  infidelity  towards  her,  she  was  not  always 
so  scrupulous  as  not  to  retaliate.  But  when  we  state  this  as 
our  suspicion,  we  must  add,  that  there  is  in  the  conduct  and 
language  of  foreigners,  with  regard  to  matters  of  gallantry,  a 
certaiQ  latitude  which  renders  it  extremely  hazardous  for  an 
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EnglUHinan  tp  judge  of  the  real  extent  to  which  they  mean 
to  be  understood ;  and  beuig,  on  the  whole,  very  charitably 
inclined  towards  the  fair  writer  of  these  memoirs,  we  would 
by  no  means  assert  any  fact  which  she  hat  not  expressly 
acknowledged,  without  better  proofs  tl)ai»  any  that  the  present 
publication  has  aft'orded  us. 

Madame  de  Lichtenau's  great  favour  with  Frederick  Wil- 
liam raised  against  her,  during  his  life-time»  a  host  of  ene- 
mies. The  malignity  of  their  hatred  she  would  fain  ascribe 
principally  to  the  unlucky  title  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  which,  as  an  honour  unprecedented  in  ^e  court  of 
Prussia,  hud  embittered  the  minds  of  all  the  real  as  well  as 
all  the  would-be  nobility  to  her  destruction.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  outrageousness  of  the  falsehoods  which  these  per- 
sons fabricated  against  her,  and  with  which  they  filled  tlie 
mind  of  the  prince  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Among 
other  things,  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  Madame  de  Lichtenau  was  herself  deeply 
initiated  in  the  dangerous  mysteries  of  the  illniniui%,  and  tliat 
she  was  a  principal  agent  in  all  their  nefarious  projects,  to 
inveigle  and  corrupt  the  weak  understanding  of  her  sovereign 
and  benefactor.  One  of  the  ridiculous  stories,  propagated  on 
this  subject,  and  retailed  by  M.  Koelln,  she  exposes  with 
merited  ridicule,  and  (irmly  denies  all  participation  in  the 
crimes  thus  imputed  to  her. 

That  the  easy  temper  oi  the  king  was  grossly  practised  npo4i 
by  impostors,  who  made  their  advantage  of  his  credulous 
superstition,  has  been  so  often  repeated,  both  in  history  and 
romance,*  that  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  fact ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  swallow  every  thing  that  conies  before 
them  clothed  in  the  attractive  garb  of  mystery ,  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  means  of  enlarging  most  romantically  upon  the  truth 
of  >fthatever  regards  the  pretended  secrets  of  iiluminatism. 
We  are  inclined  to  credit  both  the  sense ^ and  honesty  of 
Madame  de  Lichtenau  to  the  full  extent  of  her  assertions, 
that  she  was  neither  the  instrument,  nor  the  victim,  of  any 
deceits  of  this  nature. 

However  thi«  may  be,  the  impressions  made  on  the  priiice- 
royal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  countess,  were  so  strong,  that 
immediately  on  the  death  of  her  protector,  she  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glogau,  in  Silesia. 


♦  See,  particularly,  Scbiller's  "  Qhost-Scer,"  the  circumstances  of  wjiich 
«re  of  su.h  a  nature,  that  it  ;«  hardly  possible  aot  to  belicT*  them  m  Note 
degree  founded  in  faet. 
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Her  confinement  Hoes  not  seem  to  have  been  accontpanie^ 
with  any  fiirtlier  marks  of  severity,  nor  was  it  of  very  long 
duration.  Sometime  afterwards,  she  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
the  royal  permission  to  bestow  her  hand  on  M,  Holbein,  an 
Austrian  gentleman  of  some  rank  and  fortune,  but  a  wild  and 
eccentric  character,  of  whose  heart  her  charms  made  an  abso- 
lute conquest,  while  in  her  state  of  banishment  and  disgrace. 
This  marriage  and  its  unfortunate  consequences  (consequences 
which,  according  to  Madame  de  Lichtenau's  account,  can  at- 
tach no  sort  of  blame  to  herself)  afforded  fresh  food  for 
malignant  <;alumny,  the  refutation  of  which  employs  a  great 
part  of  the  present  publication.  But  we  have  not  leisure 
(nor,  if  we  liad,  would  it  afford  much  amusement  to  our 
readers)  to  enter  into  any  particulars  respecting  this  part  ef 
her  history. 

Madame  de  Lichtenau  has  evinced  herself  to  possess  no 
orditiary  share  of  sense  and  talents — if  any  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  her  statement,  she  has  the  superior  qualities  of  a  feeling 
and  generous  mind.  We  cannot  be  coujpetent  judges  as  to 
the  sufficiency,  in  all  points  of  her  defence  ;  but  that  she  ha» 
be^n  most  slanderously  injured  we  cannot  doubt,  nor,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  guilt  incurred  during  her  days  of 
prosperity,  she  lias  been  visited  to  the  full  extent  by  that 
most  grievous  of  earthly  punishments,  evil  report. 

Tlie  letters,  which  foi ni  the  contents  of  the  second  volume, 
ire  interesting,  some,  on  account  of  the  favourable  light  ii> 
which  they  set  ihe  character  of  her  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
others  for  the  sake  of  the  writers.  But  the  reader  will  in 
Vain  expect  to  derive  either  from  them,  or  from  the  memoirs 
which  precede  thefn  any  fund  of  '  secret  anecdote,*  or  court 
history,  which  thi;  title-page  seems  to  promise.  The  most 
amusing  of  them  are  those  which  she  received  from  that  most 
eccentric  character,  the  late  reverend  earl  of  Bristol.  This 
noble  prelate  uppears  to  have  formed  his  acquaintance  with 
her  during  a  short  residence  which  she  made  (in  her  days  of 
prosperity)  at  Naples.  A  most  determined  free  thinker  as 
to  religion,  violent  to  an  extreme  in  political  opinions,  and  in 
the  friendships  and  enmities  to  which  they  gave'  birth,  enthu- 
siastic in  project,  wild  in  fancy,  of  poignant  wit  and  satire, 
of  unbounded  generosity  as  to  money,  and  of  a  warm,  though 
caprjcious,  benevolence  of  temper;  all  these  qualities  are  dis- 
played in  the  short  correspondence  here  presented  to  us.  Of- 
bis  passion  for  the  sex^  Madame  de  Lichtenau  professes  her- 
self unable* to  speak.  He  was  already  past  seventy  when  she 
first  knew  him  ;  and  we  may  believe  her  when  she  says,  that, 
whatever  may  have  beeu  the  follies  of  his  youth,  aad  however 
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h^e  may  then  have  been  the  adoretr  of  female  diarms,  *  il  ne 
fut,  a  soixante  quiuze  ans,  que  le  simple  admiiateur  de  ses 
vertus.'  His  greatest  eulogium,  sbe  ob»erves,  may  be  found 
in  a  speech  commonly  attributed  to  him.  *  //  mefaut  abso- 
lument  trouver  des  maiheureux  -pour  en  f aire  des  heureux,' 

The  !23d  and  24th  numbers  hi  the  collection,  contain  the 
lively  and  romantic,  but  seriously  intended,  proposal  of  a 
tour  in  Kgypt,  in  which  he  invites  the  countess  to  accompany 
him.  We  shall  give  our  readers  the  last  of  these,  in  the 
original  French,  by  way  of  example,  of  the  usual  style  of  his 
correspondence.* 

*  Marburg  sur  la  Drave,  20  Mars,  1797, 

*  Chere  amie  el  adorable  comtessc,  enttn  je  trouve  le  comte  de 
Cassis,  cet  homme  si  inttTCssant  pour  I'Egyptomanie  dont  je  suis 
devore  et  dont  je  ne  demords  pas,  et  qui,  loin  do  me  guerir  de 
nion  affection,  ine  la  fait  prendre  pour  mcdecine  et  non  pour 
maladie,  Cet  homme,  done,  cliere  amie,  est  un  millionnaire, 
avec  ions  les  sentimens  probes  et  )es  manieres  suaves  d'une  per- 
3onne  qui  aurait  herite  de  sa  fortune  immense^au  lieu  de  I'avoir- 
acquise.  Ne  a  Damas,  en  Syrie,  il  a  passe  trente-cinq  ans  de  se 
vie  noble  comme  utile  dans  la  capitale  de  IT-gypte,  le  Grand- 
Caire:  la,  il  a  exerce,  avec  autant  de  reputation  que  de  profit, 
le  charge  de  Grand- Douanier  ou  Contr61eur-general  des  finances. 
Treizfi  ans  il  a  reste  dans  cette  charge  lucrative,  et  n'en  cat  sorti 
que  parcequ'on  a  voulu  I'eleVtT  a  une  autre  plus  considerable  eu 
t<^ritc,  mais  moins  sure.  L'empereur  Leopold  a  trouve  le  secret 
de  le  retenir  dans  ses  etats,  au  moyen  des  agaceries  les  plus 
reeiter^s,  comme  les  plus  d61icate».  II  a  achete  de  I'ancienne 
ville  d'Aquil6e,  oil,  au  moyen  de  vastes  dessechements  et  de  che- 
X^ina  publics,  il  a  demontrc  ce  probleme  interessant :  "  True  self- 
love  and  eocial  are  the  same."  C'est  d  dire  I'amour  dc  la  patri« 
et  le  veritable  amour-propre  est  une  et  la  meme  chose  que  r^- 
publique,  une  et  indivisible. — Cet  homme,  done,  ne  pouvant  fetre 
mon  Cicerone,  se  constitue  mon  protecteur  dans  ce  nouveau 
monde,  mon  ange  Gabriel  pour  me  fuire  enirer  et  jouir  de  ce 
paradis  terreslre. — 11  'm'accompagne  de  lettres  inommbrables, 
ilildressees  a  ses  amis;  ces  dependants,  et  ses  commer^ants,  et 
ui'assure  que  rien  en  Europe  n'approche  des  ditlices  d'un  voyage, 
'sur  le  Nil  pendant  huit  mois  de  I'ann^. 

*  Que  les  campagnes  paraissent  vettfcs  d'un  printemps  non  in- 
•tfrrompu,  que  la  pluie  ne  s'y  crtjmuk  point,  que  les  bains  par- 
fumes  sont  la  seule  mcdecine  dont  on  a  besoin  pour  d^raisser 
le  corps. — Que  la  volaille.  le  gibier,  et  meme  la  viande  de  la 
bouch\;rie  sent  d'un  gout  exquis,  a  cause  des  plantcs  udoriferanles 


*  Most,  if  not  all,  the  letteri  in  this  volume  we  understatid  to  liav^"lrfWn 
^sapgse^  in  tb$  lan^uag^  in  ntiieb  they  now  appear  *  • 
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qui  parfument  toute  ratmosphere. — Que  les  vins  de  France  et  de 
la  Giece,  et  sourlout  ceux  de  Cbypre,  y  sont  excellents  et  pro* 
fitent  infiniment  du  climat. 

*  Que  la  vie  y  est  si  saine  et  si  longue,  que  si  on  ne  meurt  point 
dans  son  enfance,  il  est  rare  de  ne  pas  attraper  I'dge  de  cent  ana, 
€t  que  dans  le  Grand-Caire  plusieurs  arrivent  jusqu'kcent  vingr. 
— Qu'avec  un  voyage  de  quelques  mois  au  lac  de  Menzaleh,  oh 
I'air  est  superjeurement  embaumc,  on  est  sfir  de  revenir  avec  une 
nouvelle  jeunesse. — Que  la  musique,  les  champs  et  les  danses  sonl 
d*un  delice  et  d*une  volupte  qu'une  imagination  Europeenne  ne 
saurait  se  former,  et  surtout  que  les  improvisatrices  sont  autant 
au-delii  de  celles  de  I'ltalie,  qu'elles  niemesexc^dent  les  chanteuses 
des.rues. — Que,  quant  aux  antiquites,  il  ne  s'y  connait  pas,  mais 
^u'u  tres  peu  de  pais  on  peut  acheter  des  colonnes.desobelisques, 
et  des  sphynx,  sans  autres  pais  que  ceux  du  transport. — Que  de 
la  vilie  Alexandrie  il  n'y  a  que  deux,  ou  tout  au  plus  trois  jours 
de  voile  ou  de  rame  ;  que  de  IJi  jusqu'ii  Thebes  on  mettrait  irois 
semaines,  mais  toujours  a  cote  de  pyramides,  d'obelisques,  dc 
temples,  et  dans  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  riant  pays,  et  le  climat  le 
plus  fcur  et  le  plus  serein  du  monde  entier. — Que  les  grandes 
chaleurs  ne  se  font  sentir  qu'au  commencement  du  mois  de  juin; 
mais  qu'alors  la  fraicheur  du  Nil  la  rend  si  tempered  et  modique, 
qu'elle  n'incommode  pas.  Que,  quant  aux  feinmes,  il  faut  que 
vous  passiez  pour  la  mienne,  et  que,  pour  n'etre  pas  violee, 
vous  soyez  violee,  et  alors  votre  personnc  est  plus  sacree  que  la 
mienue,'  &c.  &c.&c. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  our  leave  both  of  the  Countess  dc 
TJchtenau  herself,  and  of  lier  correspondents. 


Art.  XI. — La  voix  de  la  Nature  sur  I'Orimnt  des Gouverne" 
mentSf  traite   en  deux  Fo/umes,  dans  leqnel,  S)C.  «§"c. 

The  Voice  of  Nature  on  the  Origin  of  Govermnents,iji  which 
are  developed  the  Origin  of  Society,  of  bmjualitif,  of  Pro- 
perty, of  Authorities,  of  Sovereignties,  of  Bodies  politic, 
of  Laws,  of  Constitutions ;  the  Variations  of  Bodies  politic ; 
every  Thing  which  concerns  actual  Sovercigiis,  Conquerors, 
Usurpers,  S^c;  and  in  general  all  Questions  of  natural, 
political,  and  civil  Right  zchich  interest  Goverumeuts, 
The  second  Edition,  London,  Dulau,  Soho-Square, 
1809,  8ro.  ^vols, 

THIS  work  is  directed  against  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  times,  it  is  arranged  under  six  questions,  in  the  tirst 
«f  which  the  author  asks  whether  an  "  ecjuality  of  right^i  ever 
.existed  ?"  He  endeavours  to  show  that  this  equality  of  rights  is 
impossible  from  tli€  cpnstitutiou  of  nature.     The  first  geue« 
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ralion,  says  he,  which  ever  appeared  in  the  vorld,  were 
unequal  in  rights. 

'  The  father  was  the  chief  of  the  family,  the  children  were 
the  memliers;  the  faiher  was  the  sovereign,  the  children  were 
the  subjects;  the  father  had  authority,  the  children  had  none. 
The  father  had  a  ritfht  to  govern,  the  cbihlren  had  none.  What 
we  say  of  the  first  father,  is  true  of  every  first  progenitor  j  wbaf 
we  say  of  the  first  family  which  appeared  in  the  world,  is  true 
of  the  first  family  which  settled  in  any  country  ;  nature  is  every 
where  the  same  ;  and  the  same  thin^  holds  of  all  the  families  at 
present  existiiipf  in  the  world.  There  is  not  one  amon<;st  them 
who  is  not  indebted  for  his  authority  to  the  sole  title  of  his  being 
the  father  of  the  family.  And  if  a  troop  of  children  were  to  re- 
volt ag^ainnt  their  father  to  dispute  his  authority,  and  to  claim  a 
right  equal  to  his,  they  would  subvert  the  order  of  nature.' 

The  author  afterwards  labours  to  prove  that  an  equality  of 
rights  is  contradicted  by  reason,  by  experience,  and  by  history. 
The  following  is  a  specioiea  of  the  auUior's  mode  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject. 

•  Whence,'  says  he, '  are  we  authorized  in  supposing  that  we  are 
all  equ  il  in  rights?  Is  it  because  we  are  all  made  of  the  same 
earth,  and  destined  to  tlie  same  end?  Does  it  hence  f«llow,  that 
we  are  all  sovereigns  ?  H'c  are  all  tuade  uf  the  name  earth,  and 
destined  to  the  mine  end.  But  every  mineral  is  also  formed  out  of 
the  same  earth.  The  stones  in  the  same  quarry  are  all  extrdCted 
from  the  same  place,  composed  of  the  same  cienients,  and  des- 
tined to  the  same  structure  ;  but  some  are  large  and  others  small, 
some  are  placed  in  the  cornice,  and  others  laid  at  the  base. 
Before  they  were  taken  from  the  pit,  they  were  placed  one  above 
another,  and  they  are  so  still.     "  IFe  arc  all  made  of  the  sarne 

earth,  and  have  all  the  same  distinyV ,_. But  vegetables  and 

animals  of  every  species  are  also  A\  fashioned  out  of  the  same 
eartJ>,  and  destuied  to  return  to  it  again.  Ar«  they  on  this 
account  e<]ual  to  the  human  race  in  point  of  rights?  are  men 
equal  to  ea<;b  other?  are  their  uses  the  same?  "  IVe  are  ali 
fadiioncd  out  of  the  same  earth,  and  have  all  the  same  destiny."  ^.^^ 
The  fingers  of  the  hand  are  all  made  of  the  same  earth  ;  arc 
they  on  tliat  account  equal?  All  the  members  of  the  body  ar|5 
made  of  the  same'eartb,  are  they,  ou  that  account,  equal  at  their 
birth,  have  they  a  ri<i:ht  to  the  same  rank  and  the  same  functions  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  say  to  his  feet,  ••  is  i( 
not  shocking  that  you  alone  sliould  be  exposed  to  the  (Just,  and 
mud  and  have  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ?"  Are  you 
not  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  head  and  the  arms  ?  Who 
would  be  induced  by  this  fine  reasoning  to  make  a  monstrout 
medley  of  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  leave  it  to  the 
suffrage  of  aiieap  of  peasant*  to  alter  their  positron^  every  two 
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years,  to  place  the  ears  in  the  socket  of  the  eyes,  the  feel  in 
the  situation  of  the  hand^,  and  when  the  elections  were  over,  to 
exclaim  "  Vhc  I'cgalite  et  la  lihcrfe."  But  tills  is  an  exact  alle- 
gory of  wh><t  we  have  incited  the  people  to  do,  and  the  ridi- 
culous language  which  we  have  caused  them  to  bold.' 

Under  his  second  question,  the  author  asks  whether  *  l!ie 
social  contract  was  ever  practrcahle  ?'  He  argiics  that  such  a 
contract  is  absurd  in  the  previous  process,  because  it  cannot  be 
begun  without  destroying  t/ie  indestructible,  order  of  nature, 
in  which  one  generation  is  subordinate  to  'aiiothcr;  that  it  is 
chinierical  in  the  suppf)sition»  of  the  agreement;  tliat  it  sup- 
poses every  merwber  of  the  society  at  the  same  time  to  be 
subject  and  sovereign,  to  be  governed  and  governing;  that  it 
is  impossible  in  legishition;  impracticable  in  the  arrangement; 
and  terrible  in  the  alten>pt  to  carry  into  execution.  Tiie 
auUior  in  the  third  place  discusses  the  origin  of  authorities; 
and  OKamines  what  he  calls  the  true  sources  and  the  false. 
Much  of  what  he  says  on  this  subject,  appears  to 
be  very  indefmite  and  obscure  ;  and  part  of  it  very  incompa- 
tible with  our  old-fashioned  notions  of  British  liberty. 

'  Nothing,'  Fays  the  author,  *  is  more  absufd  than  to  place 
the  origin  of  authority  in  the  compacts,  conventions,  elections,  an  J 
constitutions  of  subjects.  God  does  not  deprive  his  authority 
from  the  constitution  of  men  ;  a  father  does  not  derive  his  au- 
thority from  the  constitutiou  of  his  children.  Each  derives  it 
from  his  title  of  autliur.  No  one  can  yield  to  another  that  which, 
he  has  not ;  and  no  one  ever  had  any  authorifu  over  himself. 
The  light  of  reason  shows  it  to  be  physically  impossible  that 
subjects  should  be  the  origin  of  authority.  It  must  necessarily 
come  from  above;  for  etenj^aiit-hor  is  essentially  above  his  work. 
It  is  not  from  their  descendenls,  it  is  from  the  author  oi  naXuve, 
that  the  fu'ht  authors  of  nations  derived  their  authority.  It  is  not 
from  his  children,  it  is  from  his  ancestors  that  every  father  of  a 
family  derived  his;  and  though  a  whole  society  should  even  be  una 
nimous  in  the  choice  of'  a  chief  this  chief -would  not  derive  the  smallest 
authority  from  this  unanimous  choice,  mihoni  i\\Q  consent  of  the 
natural  chief.' 

But  who  is  this  natural  chief?  Does  the  writer  mean  the 
author  of  the  universe.?^  But  how  is  it  to  be  known  vvhether 
the  election  of  a  particular  chief  magistrate  has,  or  has  not, 
his  approbation?  Who  is  to  declare  his  immediate  will  in  this 
respect?  Are  we  to  resort  to  the  oracle  at  Delphos?  or  are  we 
to  consult  the  heads  of  the  Gallican  church?  Thr  author 
seems  to  think  that  because  a  father  does  not  derive  his  pater- 
nal authority  from  the  Iree  suftrage  or  united  choice  of 
his  childien,   a  political  sovereign  4;au  derive  no    aiithority 
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from  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  Does  the  writer  mean  to 
contest  the  right  of  the  liouse  of  Hanover  to  tiie  throne  ? 
For  tliat  house  ow  ed  its  accession  to  the  thoice  of  the  people. 
We  can  readily  allow  that  the  authority  of  a  father  is  not  a  trust 
delegated  by  the  babes  whom  he  brought  into  the  world.  It  is 
essentially  inherent  in  his  patent iti/;  but  the  analogy  is  not 
quite  so  complete  as  the  writer  would  lead  us  to  believe,  be- 
tween the  father  of  a  family  and  the  sovereign  of  a  state.  A 
father  possesses  a  natural  and  indefeasible  authority  over  his 
children  till  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  aud  are,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  physically  and  morally  independent;  but 
the  head  of  a  nation  derives  his  authority,  if  not  from  the  im- 
mediate suffrage,  yet  from  the  tacit  consent  of  the  fathers  of 
families,  or  other  persons  of  discretion,  over  whom  he  rules. 
Though  a  chief  may  have  acquired  the  sovereignty  from  usur- 
pation, which  has,  from  fraud  or  violence,  been  the  real  origin 
of  sovereignty  in  nvost  countries  in  the  world,  yet,  when  we 
speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  sovereignly  in  the 
abstract,  we  must,  even  in  cases  of  usurpation,  consider  it 
as  a  trust.  It  is  a  trust,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been 
actually  delegated  by  those  for  whose  good  it  is  designed. 
But  a  tru«t  supposes  accountablencss  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
confuted.  A  trust,  which  is  violated  or  abused,  may  be  re- 
sumed. Such  a  right  of  resumption  implies  a  right  in  the 
people  to  change  their  government.  The  exercise  indeed  of 
the  right  is  very  rare;  for  the  vis  inertia  which  there  is  in 
large  bodies  of  people,  which  may  often  be  resolved  into  the 
selfishn«ss  of  individuals,  prevents  the  frequency  of  revolu- 
tionary n»ovement3,  and  causes  nations  to  endure  accumulated 
oppression,  before  Uiey  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  degree  of  oppression  morally  justifies  resistance ; 
but  the  public  feeling  will  always  determine  this  better  than 
any  general  rules.  This  we  must  however  sayj  that  the 
patience  of  nations  is  always  greater  than  the  moderation  of 
sovereigns.     The  Jinglish  history  sufficiently  proves  this. 

The  author  argues  in  a  great  measure,  as  if'  the  authority  of 
sovereigns,  instead  of  being  a  trust,  which  may  be  resumed, 
when  tyranny  dissolves  the  obligations  of  obedience, 
wtie  a  right,  which  is  as  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
people  as  U»e  authority  of  a  father  is  of  the  will  of  his 
ciiildren.  IJut  tlie  analogy  will  not  hold;  for  the  cases  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  right  of  paternity  does  not  depend 
OH  the  will  of  the  children ;  but  is  previously  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  The  children,  while  they  remain  in  a  state 
of  pupillage,  must  be  subject  to  the  father's  will,  as  their 
faculties  are  not  sufficiently  developed  for  them  to  have  a  will 
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of  their  own.  But  a  sovereign  does  not  make  his  people, 
thoujjh  the  people  often  both  make  and  unmake  the  sovereign. 
A  sovereign  is  not,  according  to  a  favourite  but  imperfect 
analogy  of  this  writer,  the  author  of  his  people,  as  a  father  is  the 
author  of  hisfami/i/,  or  God  is  the  author  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  the  \Miter  says  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  **  reside  essen- 
tiellement  dans  le  litre  d'auteur.** 

'  Dieu,*  says  he,  '  n'a  point  tire  son  autoritc  de  la  consti- 
tution des  hommes,  un  pcre  ne  tire  point  son  autoritc  de  la  con- 
stitution de  ses  cnfans,  I'un  d  I'atifre  I'a  ti)>e  dcson  tit  re  d'avtcur. 
D'apres  les  lumieres  de  la  saine  raisun,  il  est  physlquenient  im- 
possible que  rautorite  vieune  des  sujets/ 

Infants  are  not  endued  with  a  capacity  of  judging  whether 
the  conduct  of  their  father  be  right  or  wrong ;  whether  his  dis- 
cipline be  noxious  or  salutary,  for  their  good  or  their  banc. 
But  a  people,  by  whom  we  do  not  understand,  as  this  writer, 
perhaps,  would^  suggest,  either  infants  at  the  breast,  or  boys  at 
scliool,  but  adults,  whose  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  constitute  them  rational  beings,  are  capable  of  judging 
whether  the  measures  of  the  government,  under  which  they 
live,  be  calculated  to  render  them  rich  or  poor,  to  promote 
tlieir  weal  or  wo.  A  father  of  a  family  supports  his  children 
till  they  are  able  to  support  themselves;  but  a  sovereign  is  sup- 
ported, is.fed,  clothed,  and  invested  with  all  the  gratifications  of 
sense  and  the  pomp  of  power,  Jby  the  contributions  of  his 
subjects.  This  makes  a  wide  difFierence  between  the  state  of 
children  and  of  subjects,  between  the  rights  of  fathers  and  of 
sovereigns.  If  the  people  support  the  sovereign,  it  gives  them 
a  right  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  levying  taxes  without  their  consent. 

The  author,  who  deniestheauthority  of  the  sovereign  to  be 
derived  from  the  people,  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
divine  right.  But  as  such  a  diviue  right  must  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  the  right  of  the  strongest,  he  must  allow  that 
the  divine  right  of  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  France,  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  sovereign  who  has  practised 
the.  same  successful  usurpation. 

Under  his  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  questions,  the  author 
considers  the  origin  of  bodies-politic ;  the  variations  in  bodies- 
politic;  and  actual  sovereigns.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the 
author's  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  paternal  authority^,  ap- 
plied to  political  constitutions,  is  the  analogy  which  occasionally 
bewilders  his  reasonings,  and  leads  him  into  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  authqr  is,  no  doubt,  animated  by  a  pure  phi- 
laathropy,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  horror  which  he 
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entertains  of  revolutionary  excesses;  but  we  cannot  consent  to 
the  depreciation  of  those  principles  which,  m  tliis  coimtry,  have 
been  found  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  civil  liberty. 
We  are  not  friends  to  popular  commotions,  but  we  are  still 
more  hostile  to  despotic  sway.  Popular  turbulence  is  a  fever, 
which  soon  reaches  a  crisis,  and  subsides ;  but  despotism  is  an 
evil,  which  is  more  permanent,  and  may  continue  from  gene- 
ration to  grueration.  The  author  of  this  work  evidently  pos- 
sesses considerable  sagacity  and  reflection,  and  much  praise  is 
due  to  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  his  diction. 


Art.  Xf  I. — Versnche  ucber  die  GalvaniscJten,    S^c, 

Inquiries  as  to  the  Influence  of  Galvanism,  in  ascertaining 
the  Effects  of  certain  Poisons  or  Medicines  on  Animal 
Irritabiliti/.  By  F.  Filger,  Captain  in  the  Hessian 
Cavahy,     Part  second,  Svo.  Giessen,  1808. 

INour  Appewdix  to  vol.  XV.  we  noticed  the  former  part  of 
Mf.  Pilgcr's  «irious  and  interesting  experiments  on  animal  irri- 
tability, imd  by  publishing  the  above  continuation,  he  has 
enabled  us  to  resume  our  analysis  of  his  labours,  which  we 
presume  to  think  will  be  read  with  undiminished  interest. 

One  of  the  vegetable  stimulants  that  appears  to  have  had 
the  greatest  effect,  and  to  have  exhibited  a  most  decided  irri- 
tability in  the  horse,  was  vanilla. 

This  substance  has  been  mucli  extolled  in  Germany  as  a 
substitute  for  musk,  being  much  cheaper,  and  by  uo  means 
so  susceptible  of  adulteration. 

M.  Pilger  assures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  made  use  of 
vanilla  with  the  greatest  success  in  malignant  fevers,  in  the 
virulent  small-pox,  in  measles,  and  in  the  scarlet  fever,  when 
returning  into  the  system. 

In  the  diseases  of  animals  he  is  peculiarly  lavish  in  praise  of 
its  sanative  virtues.  The  rot  in  sheep,  he  informs  us,  never 
fails  to  yield  to  this  remedy. 

Vanilla,    given  in  large  doses,  to  two  horses,    produced 
violent    agitation    and     heat.       The     two     animals    being 
killed,   and  galvanism  applied,   strong  and  permanenl  con 
vulsions  were  excited  during  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Exp.  15.  But  of  all  the  substances  tried  by  our  experi- 
mentalist, no  one  was  so  conspicuous  in  increasing  the  irri- 
tability of  horses,  as  phosphorus. 

Within  these  few  years,  this  has  been  recommended  on  the 
continent  a«  a  favourite  remedy  in  malignant  fevers,  and  as  a 
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fordial  extremely  well  calculated  to  restore  the  vital  principle 
when  almost  extinct. 

M.  Pilfer  had  cured  two  horses,  which  were  so  feeble  as 
to  be  despaired  of,  l)y  exhibiting  phosphorus  dissolved  in 
linseed  oil.  It  promptly  reestablished  their  strength,  vivacity, 
and  appetite.  This  dtterniined  liim  to  try  the  effects  of 
galvanisni  snbsecjuently  applied.  He  gave  to  an  old  horse 
much  debilitated  15  grains  of  phosphorus,  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  linseed  oil.  Force  was  necessary  to  make  him 
swallow  it,  and  iwo-thirds  of  it  were  thereby  lost,  but  the 
animal  instantly  exhibited  signs  of  increased  activity  in  all  his 
organs.  He  was  bled  in  the  jugular  vein  ;  the  blood  gushed 
out  with  impetuosity,  and  was  extremely  warm,  yielding 
smoke  and  an  evident  phosphoric  smell.  The  horse  was 
filled,  and  galvanism  immediately  applied  to  several  nerves. 
*  Never/  says  M.  Pilger,  *  did  I  see  such  an  eftect;  every 
fibre  exhibited  life,  and  the  muscular  convulsions  continued 
very  strong  for  about  9*2  minutes  after  death." 

On  another  horse,  to  which  12  grains  of  phosphorus  had 
been  forcibly  given,  although  scarcely  three  were  swallowed, 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  effect,  the  galvanic 
convulsions  continuing  very  marked  for  86  minutes. 

i\  third  horse,  who  had  taken  at  one  lime  JO  grains  of 
phosphorus,  exhibited  the  same  symptoms,  but  stronger  and 
of  longer  duration.  In  this  instance,  when  the  irritability  of 
the  crural  muscles  had  ceased,  that  of  the  intercostal  and 
diaphragm  was  still  a  long  time  visible. 

l6.  These  effects  of  phosphorus  are-jperhaps  the  more  sin- 
gular, as  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  nothing  but  oxygenated 
phosphorus,  produces  quite  the  contrary  effects. 

The  German  physicians,  especially  M.  Lenlin,  have  at- 
tributed great  virtue  to  this  acid  in  putrid  diseases,  and  above 
^11  in  that  of  carious  bones.,  M.  Pilger  has  made  trial  of  it 
on  horses  without  any  good  effect.  He  used  it  lor  three  suc- 
cessive weeks  to  cure  a  horse  which  had  been  six  months  ill  of 
the  glanders :  the  acid  being  injected  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
in  substance  and  iiiso  in  funjigation.  From  the  number  of  in- 
ternal chancres,  the  nasal  bones  seemed  to  be  carioxis.  The 
sores,  it  is  true,  put  on  a  better  look ;  but  the  horse  was  so 
enfeebled,  that  it  was  judged  best  to  discontinue  the  remedy, 
liecourse  was  had  to  gum  kino,  to  madder,  and  to  iron  tilhigs. 
By  the  twelfth  day  of  this  treatment,  the  animal  h:id  recovered 
his  strength  and  appetite;  but  his  hind  foot  was  swelled,  and 
he  was  lame.  Ihe  acid  was  applied  again,  and  in  four  days 
he  relapsed  as  before  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  given  over 
qn^l  killed-,  Galvanism  being  applied,  only  produced  feebly av)4 
short  convulsions. 
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Another  horse,  who  ha<i  taken  at  one  time  an  oiHK:e  of  the 
acid  di.ssolvod  in  a  chopin  of  water,  was  killed  an  hour  after- 
wards without  any  \ery  vrsibte  effect,  except  some  augment- 
ation of  the  pulse.  Galvanism  in  this  case  had  but  little 
effect,  though  more  than  in  the  preceding. 

17.  Genej-ally,  our  author  has  found  that  all  acids  have  a 
consideruhle  sedaiive  effect  on  the  irritability  of  horses.  'J'his", 
he  icifers,  rather  from  posi'ivc  symptoms  thiUi  from  galvanism, 
kpplicd  immediately  on  the  aiiimal  being  killed. 

Half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  pint  of  water  was  given 
in  one  dose  to  a  horse.  The  pulse  innncdiately  became  weak, 
he  fhivered  strwigly,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  refused  food. 
-An  inexpressibly  disagreeaWe  and  ititense  sensation  (not  tliat  of 
pain), and  a  great  degree  of  anguish  were  manifest  in  his  gestures. 
But  his  heal  was  lessened;  from  his  fore-feet  a  cold  sweat  ex- 
uded; he  tore  iip  the  ground,  drew  in  his  sides,  and  raised  hi« 
crupper,  so  that  his  back  was  alternately  concave  and  convex. 
iiis  eyes  were  dim,  and  his  look  languid.  These  symptoms 
'  lasted  an  hour,  when  he  was  killed.  Galvanism  otdy  exhibited 
the  ordinary  convulsions,  as  on  a  healthy  horse  who  had  taken 
no  medicine. 

A  yoiuig  horse,  who  had  tlic  glanders,  was  treated  as  above. 
The  symptoms  were  much  alike,  hut  his  couwteiwmce  indicated 
the  most  acute  pains.  His  torments  were  proloiiged  for  80 
minutes,  when  Ik;  was  killed.  Galvauism  liad  less  effect  on 
the  extremities  than  on  the  iutertial  oigaus,  sudi  as  tlic  dia- 
phragm and  intercostal  muscles;  but  m  general  its  sensible 
ellects  were  much  lessened,  'I'his  e\|x-rimeut  was  repeated  on 
several  horses,  and  had  much  the  same  result. 

'J'wo  ounces  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  in  a  chopin  of  water 
Mere  given  at  once  to  a  horse.  He  was  only  slightly  incom- 
moded by  it.  Two  hour?  after  be  was  killed.  Galvanism 
had  the  same  effect  on  him  as  '6n  a  horse  in  health,  and  who 
had  taken  nothing.  Ikjt  concentrated  vinegar  given  to  a  horse 
always  has  strong  effects.  It  increases  his  heat  and  pulsations, 
induces  frightful  and  even  mortal  crumps;  it  destroys  the  irri- 
tability, especially  if  the  medicine  be  allowed  time  to  kill  the 
object  of  the  experiment. 

18.  Neutral  salts  seem  to  have  a  sedative  influence  on  irri- 
tabihty.  M.  Pilger's  remarks  on  the  effects  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  somewhat  singular,  viz.  that  this  metlicine  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  peripneumouic  diseases  of  horned  cattle  and 
horses;  it  changes  them  into  typhus.  To  prove  its  effects^ 
however,  in  a  more  particular  manner  in  large  doses,  he  gave 
32  ounces  within  four  days  to  a  horse  apparently  well,  but 
glaiidered;  and  which  had  always  fed  on  oats.     He  quicW^ 
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Itfst  his  strength  and  flesh,  his  skin  its  glossy  smoothness,  tiie 
hair  being  bristly,  and  his  gums  became  pale;  in  short  by  the 
ninth  day  he  fell  into  a  complete  typhus.  He  was  killed, 
and  galvanism  produced  only  weak  expansions,  a  sort  of  spas- 
luodic  stiffness,  rather  than  convulsiojis. 

Two  pounds  of  Glanber  salt,  mixed  in  three  hornfuls  of 
water.  Mere  given  at  one  time  to  an  old  mare.  In  14  hours 
it  brought  on  a  violent  diarrhoea  and  much  weakness.  She  was 
killed,  and  galvanism  produced,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  rather 
BtifFness  than  convulsive  vibrations. 

A  Jew  wishing  to  fatten  his  ox,  took  it  into  his  head  to  give 
him  four  pounds  of  connnon  salt,  in  order  to  increase  his  thirst. 
The  animal  was  seized  with  violent  colics,  evacuated  blood, 
and  was  so  debilitated  that  he  died  three  days  after.  Galvanism 
in  twelve  minutes  after  his  death  gave  no  signs  of  irritability. 
Two  ounces  of  this  salt  caused  in  a  dog  a  violent  diarrhoea ;  an 
ounce  more  killed  him.     Galvanism  excited  feeble  vibrations. 

iy.  We  have  now  to  notice  some  pretty  singular  effects  of 
Sulphuric  ether.  Three  drachms  of  it  wei"e  given  to  a  horse;  at 
^rsi  he  seemed  more  lively,  he  stretched  out  his  ears,  and 
]ooked  about  fiercely ;  but  an  instant  after  he  became  languid, 
drooped  bis  ears,  and  seemed  much  oppressed.  On  being 
killed,  galvanism  produced  but  weak  convulsions  twelve 
minutes  after  death. — A  like  quantity  was  given  to  another 
liorse,  \\  hich  feii  into  a  lethargy,  and  on  being  kiilled,  galvanism 
iiad  still  less  effects  than  on  the  former.  Then  half  an  ounce 
was  given  to  a  third  horse,  and  it  threw  him  at  once  into  a 
lethargic  state.  Being  killed,  galvanism  excited  only  a  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  muscles,  scarcely  visible. 

Such  are  the  chief  experinients  to  which  we  have  called, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  following  are  the  general  inferences  drawn  from  them 
byM.  Pilger: 

1.  That  sublimate  emptic  tar,  opium,  arnica,  red  kina,  the 
geeds  of  water- fennel,  valerian,vaoilla,  and  above  all  phosphorus, 
are  exciters  of  irritability. 

2;  That  on  the  contrary  (as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
fftects  of  galvapisni  after  the  death  of  animals;,  arsenic, 
muriate  of  barytes,  nitrp,  Glauber  and  common  salts^  ether,*  and 
(he  acids,  diminish  irritability 

3.  That  certain  narcotic  plapts,  such  as  the  water-hemlock, 
the  belladonna,  and  other  bitter  plants,  such  as  gentian  and 
poloquinth,  havei>but  small  influence  on  irritability. 

4.  That  certain  nr^edjcines,  such  as  camphor,  wine,  or  brandy, 
jncrease  tlie  effect  of  galvanism,  if  given  in  small  doses ;  but 
(H^iifiish  it  if  adipinisiered  in  great  quantities, 
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Wc  shall  finish  our  aualysis  b)-  a  few  rdlections  on  these 
conclusions. 

It  appears  very  liazardous  to  draw  inferences  from  the  in. 
tiuenct  of  remedies  on  hoi-ses,  or  generally  on  animals,  to  thai  on 
men.  The  facts  related  by  M.  Pilger  ou  most  of  the  sub- 
stances whictj  he  gave  to  these  animals  iu  l«rge  doses,  seem  to 
present  too  many  instances  of  exceptions  to  entitle  him  to  apply, 
willi<>ut  the  imputation  of  rashness  to  the  iunnan  frame,  the 
observations  made  on  that  of  the  horse,  at  least  until  conliraied 
by  experieiKe.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  (n  a'^oniug 
from  the  enormous  doses  of  opiuui  or  of  bellatloima  which 
horses  can  take  without  inconveuience)  we  should  venture  in- 
cautiously to  give  iheni  to  men,  in  doses  of  a  hundred  or  even 
m  thousand  tiujes  smaller  ?  And  ou  the  other  hand,  if,  because 
two  or  thix^edraclims  of  ether  are  sufficient  to  bring  on  lethargy 
in  the  horse,  wc  were  in  future  only  to  give  it  to  men  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drops,  should  v.e  not  be  deprived  of  a  very  effi 
cacious  and  salutary  remedy,  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  may  be 
given  to  human  beings  in  doses  incomparably  larger  than  vve 
are  iutitled  to  conclude  from  the  above  experiment  of  the 
boi'se. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  we  may  at  least  theoretically  and 
abstractedly  from  the  quantity  consider  the  effects  of  certain 
remedies  or  certain  poisons  on  horses,  as  analagous  to  what 
they  would  produce  on  men,  we  may  remark  that  the  ex- 
periments by  which  these  substances  ap()car  to  have  lessened 
the  degree  of  irritability,  are  by  no  means  conclusive  oi  their 
sedative  effect. 

For  as  some  substances,  such  as  camphor,  wine,  and 
brandy,  which  have  increased  the  effect  of  galvanism  vvheii 
given  in  small  doses,  have,  when  in  large  quantities,  visibly 
lessened  it,  we  may  conjecture  that  those  substances  which 
have  constantly  diminished  it,  have  only  done  so  from  an  rrcess 
of  stimulus,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  apparent,  if  the 
doses  had  been  much  smaller  and  continued  for  a  length  of 
time.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  ether,  which  in  small  doses  produced  on  horses  symptoms 
of  vivacity  prior  to  those  of  dejection. 

And  with  respect  to  acids,  besides  that  they  have  almost 
always  caused  pain  and  irritable  symptoms,  rather  than  debi- 
lity, before  they  sensibly  weakened  the  animal,  their  influence 
<on  galvanism  has  only  been  remarkable  when  the  animal  had 
been  allowed  to  linger  long  or  to  expire. 

In  general,  in  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  animal  died 
through  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  or  from  some  internal  cause, 
\vithout  tbe  ucces&ity  of  being  killed,  the  irritability  has  bcei) 
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found  to  be  rather  diminished  than  augmented  by  galvanism. 
It  is  now  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  first  moments  of 
their  action,  stimulants  which  support  and  augment  the  irritabi- 
lity, do  not  fail  in  the  end  to  exhaust  it,  and  produce  more  or 
less  quickly  dejection  and  debility  after  irritation. 

Of  this  we  also  find  a  very  striking  proof  in  M.  P.'s  work, 
viz.  that  galvanism  excites  but  very  feeble  vibrations  in  horses 
which  died  naturally  from  tetanus,  or  have  been  strangled  iu 
the  height  of  their  sulFerings  from  motives  of  ctnnpassion, 
M.  P.  explains  this  iu  the  following  manner:  Tetanus  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  always  the  consequence  of  a  violent  irri- 
tation, which,  from  its  caress,  speedily  exhausts  the  irritability, 
and  produces  a  proportionate  debility.  Thus,  when  tetanus  is 
the  consequence  of  a  wound,  it  is  never  till  the  inflammation 
has  subsided  that  it  appears,  and  when  setons  and  cauteries 
excite  at  once  a  brief  inflammation,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  possi- 
bility of  cure;  when  this  does  not  take  place,  there  are  no 
hopes. 

It  is  doubtless  from  a  similar  reason  that  all  practitioners 
have  remarked,  that  the  best  means  of  curing  this  formidable 
disease,  are  the  cold-bath,  electricity,  mercury,  and  generally 
all  medicines  conducive  of  energy  to  the  vital  principle, 
amongst  which  opium  seems  also,  from  the  experiments  of 
!M.  P.  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  However  violent  in 
this  malady  the  irritation  may  be,  and  however  general,  and 
great  the  degree  of  muscular  stift'ness,  the  warm  or  tepid  bath 
seems  invariably  to  do  more  ill  than  good. 

If  then  stimulants  produce  always,  either  from  the  excess 
of  irritation  they  excite,  or  from  its  long  continuance,  a  pvo- 
portionate  debility,  we  may  with  some  reason  suspect  that 
these  are  no  sedatives  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
the  agents  which  ap|)ear  such  to  us,  are  in  fact  only  stinui- 
lants  whose  irritative  action  is  very  quickly  followed  by  the 
contrary  effect,  or  at  best  negative  agents,  which  as  in  the 
case  of  cold  for  example,  only  subtract  from  the  animal 
botly,  the  natural  stimulants  that  support  its  vitality. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  J)r.  Brown,  whose  system,  borrowed 
from  that  of  Dr.  Cullen  (which  he  has  strangely  disfigured) 
has  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Without  v\ishiug  to  discuss  it  here,  we  will 
only  remark  that  if  the  experimeuis  where  the  irritability  by 
galvanism,  after  death  was  found  to  be  diminished  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  effect  of  this  or  that  poison,  are  not  wholly 
decisive ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  where  the  irritability 
has  been  found  much  augmented.  In  these  there  can  be  no 
illusion,  and  the  remedies  which  have  produced  this  effect^, 
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sucli  as  kino,  valerian,  vanilla,  and  phosphorus  have  done  sr> 
directly.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  J>r.  Brown  supposes,  that 
all  stimulants  exhaust  more  or  less  the  irritability,  how  does 
it  happen  that,  while  llicy  have  e-vidcntly  increased  the  vivacity 
and  activity  of  the  animal  before  death,  they  should  have  a 
similar  influence  aften  it  took  place,  and  tliat  the  muscular 
contractions  produced  by  galvanism,  have  been  greater  and 
more  durable  than  in  the  natural  stale?  In  Dr.  Urown's 
system,  tiie  animal  body  is  like  an  electric  conductor,  every 
spark  from  wLich  tends  to  exhaust  its  electricity.  {(  then  it 
is  found  lo  be  increased,  the  agents'  which  Ijave  produced  this 
elifecl,  must  have  operated  not  as  mere  exciting  powers  on 
the  conductor  itself,  but  like  the  antalgam  which  applied  to 
the  plate  (or  tube,)  augments  the  electric  fire  which  it  uuparLs 
by  each  revolution  to  the  conductor,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  on  the  irritable  fibres,  that  the  remedies  here  in  <i|uestion, 
exercise  their  power ;  it  is  on  the  source  of  irritability  itself. 
Instead  of  exhausting,  they  greatly  augment  both  in  abund- 
ance and  intensity.  Now,  according  to  the  Brunoniau  system, 
the  action  of  these  kinds  of  remedies,  called  tonia,  is  alto- 
gether, inexplicable.  Every  accumulation  of  irritability  is, 
according  to  it,  the  result  of  a  direit  debility,  produced  by 
want  of  stimulants,  and  this  accunmlation  always  occasions  such 
a  mobility,  that  die  slightest  stimulants  produce  convrdsive  con- 
tractions, whereas  the  remedies  which,  from  the  experiiuentsof 
M.  Pilger,  have  appeared  greatly  to  increase  irritability,  hare  at 
the  satnc  time  the  property  of  diminishing  mobility  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  they  are  use<l  with  success,  to  repress  the  irre- 
gular motions  which  characterize  convulsive  maladies.  This 
distinction  seems  to  have  wholly  escaped  Dr.  Brown.  He 
confounds  the  antispasmodics,  the  tonics,  and  the  stimulants 
under  the  general  name  of  excitants,  and  he  admits  betwixt 
them  no  other  difierence  than  that  of  the  degree  of  strength.: 
1'heir  direct  and  immediate  eftects  however  are  frequently 
diametrically  opposite. 

The  final  result  likely  to  be  drawn  by  our  readers  from 
M.  Pilger's  experiments  will  end  in  the  conviction  that  there 
exists  such  a  chasm  as  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  imperfctv 
tion  of  the  theories  he  wishes  to  establish. 


Art.  XIII. — Mines  de  rOrient,  S:c. 

The  Mines  of  the  FMst  opened  by  a  Society  of  Amateurs, 
Vienna,  l60i).  folio. 
THIS  is  the  prospectus  of  a  new  periodical  publication 
pn  the  subject  of  eastern  literature,  by  a  society  which  hm^ 
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lately  been  instituted  at  Vienna.  We  are]  indebted  for  the 
perusal  of  this  account  to  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  sent  from 
Vienna,  and  by  wliom,  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  of  com- 
munication, it  has  not  been  long  received.  We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  make  the  object  of  this  society  known  to  our  readers, 
all  of  whom  may  be  ultimately  benefited  by,  and  some  of 
vhom  may  be  immediately  interested  in,  the  result  of  their 
labours. 

The  study  of  oriental  literature  is  far  from  being  so  widely 
diffused,  or  so  strenuously  pursued  as  that  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  The  writers  of  this  prospectus  think  that 
this  is  not  owing,  so  much  to  the  difficulties  of  the  study 
as  to  the  want  of  resources  and  encouragement,  and  to 
the  expence  which  it  necessitates,  from  the  dearness  of  manu- 
scripts, the  publication  or  translation  of  which  hardly  ever  re- 
munerates the  publisher,  and  still  less  the  author  who  has  to 
subsist  by  his  labours.  The  men  of  letters,  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  this  study  are  few,  and  the  Maecenasses 
who  are  disposed  to  encourage  them  are  fewer  still.  Hence 
many  useful  works,  which  have  been  projected  or  set  on  foot 
by  profound  oriental  scholars,  have  either  not  been  begun,  or 
have  soon  been  relinquished.  Thus  the  A&iatic  magazine  of 
Klaproth  ,was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this 
dearth  of  persons,  who  have  leisure  or  means  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  enterprizes ;  a  society  of  literati  has  been 
formed  at  Vienna,  who  propose  to  publish  a  periodical  work 
under  the  title  of  The  Mines  of  the  East.  These  persons 
have  determined  to  contribute  to  the  more  general  dift'usioii 
of  oriental  literature,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The 
only  reward  which  they  are  solicitous  to  receive,  is  the  public 
approbation. 

Among  the  members  of  this  society,  is  the  count  Wen- 
ceslas  Rzewuski,  who  has  undertaken  to  defray  the  cxpences 
of  the  impression,  which  are  likely  to  exceed  the  profits  at 
the  commencement.  When  the  publication  no  longer  wants 
this  assistance,  the  count  is  to  employ  the  same  sum  in  some 
Other  way,  which  may  contribute  to  the  progress  of  oriental 
literature.  The  society,  therefore,  think  that  the  work, 
which  they  have  begun,  is  likely  to  have  a  long  continuance. 
They  expect  to  be  able  to  publish  four  parts  in  a  year,  each 
containing  from  17  to  19  sheets,  and  forming  altogether  a 
volume  of  about  300  pages  in  folio.  The  first  part  has  pro- 
bably appeared  before  this  time ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

The  journal  itself  is  intended  to  embrace,  without  excep- 
tion, every  thing-  relative  to  the  literature  of  the  east,  in  tjie 
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form  of  translations,  dissertations,  observations,  extracts,  iio- 
tices;  descriptions,  designs,  &c.  &c.  Though  most  of  the 
society  are  Germans,  and  the  journal  will  in  general,  be  writ- 
ten in  that  language,  yet  compositions  will  be  admitted  in  the 
other  languages  of  Europe,  as  in  the  French,  the  English,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spanish.  The  authors  say  that  in  adopting 
these  languages,  their  object  is  to  profit  by  the  labours  of 
different  learned  men,  in  the  nations  both  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  Several  of  the  moat  distinguished  orientalists  are 
members  of  the  society ;  and  their  contributions  will  greatly 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  publication.  But  what  must 
lend  to  give  this  work  a  superior  importance,  is  the  correspon- 
dence which  the  authors  have  established  in  the  east,  by  means 
of  several  friends,  who  reside  not  only  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  but  in  Persia,  in  Syria,  and  in 
Egypt.  This  journal,  therefore,  is  intended  to  form  a  centre 
of  union  between  the  lovers  of  eastern  literature,  not  only  ia 
Europe  but  in  Asia,  where  so  much  important  knowledge  is 
lost  for  want  of  any  qneauit  of  commuuication. 

The  authors  of  the  journal  propose  to  distribute  the  ma- 
terials of  every  part,  which  they  publish,  under  tlie  folJowii)§; 
heads:  1.  Languages.  2.  £loquQnc«  and  Poetry.  3.  His- 
tory, Paleography,  and  Numismatics.  4.  Geography,  Topo- 
graphy, and  Statistics.  5.  Philosophy  and  Law,  (whick 
among  the  Mahometans,  includes  both  jurisprudence  and  theo- 
logy). 6.  Mathematical,  awd  physical  sciences.  Natural  His- 
tory and  Medicine.  ?•  Bibliography,  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions. The  last  head  will  embrace  the  most  valuable 
works  of  easteni  Utefature  which  have  been  recently  publisbe^i 
in  Europe ;  and  nK)re  particularly  those  which  have  issued 
from  tlie  press  at  Constantinople.  Many  interesting  articles* 
will  at  the  same  time,  be  extracted  from  the  bibliographical 
work,  of  Hadchi  Khafja,  which  is  far  from  having  been  ex- 
hausted by  Herhdot.  The  editors,  most  of  whom  are  resi- 
dent at  Vienna,  or  at  Constaiitiuople,  will,  at  Constantinople, 
have  access  to  the  ancient  public  libraries  of  AbdouUhamid, 
and  of  Raghib  FUcha,  and,  at  Vienna,  to  the  treasures  of 
the  imperial  library,  an<J  the  rich  collection  of  count  VVences- 
las  Rzewruski. 

The  society  intend  to  make  use  of  the  old  eastern  cha- 
racters, which  are  stUl  extant  at  Vienna,  till  their  funds  en- 
able them  to  procure  new  Aubic,  Persic  wd  Indian  types. 
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FOR    THE    LAST    FOUR    MONTHS. 


WE  have  commonly  bearun  our  digest  with  the  head  of  jheo- 
)ogy ;  but,  within  the  last  four  months,  we  have  not  had 
occasion  to  mention  any  article  in  that  department  of  literature, 
which  is  likely  to  possess  more  than  an  ephemeral  importance. 
The  lectures  of  a  certain  professor,  which  have  already  excited 
some  CDntroversy,  and  which  perhaps  may  occasion  more,  are  in 
themselves  a  very  pitiful  performance;  very  defective  in  useful 
inatter,  and  totally  sterile  in  reflection,  but  not  a  little  pernicious 
for  the  intolerant  sentiments  which  they  contain.  '\  he  former 
cehhritji  of  the  author  may  give  them  a  temporary  eclat,  though 
it  will  be  only  temporary ;  for  it  is  no  presumption  to  predict  that 
they  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  dust  of  oblivion,  or  be  rendered 
subservient  to  gome  useful  purpose,  by  the  trunk-maker,  the 
ch«cse-monger,  or  the  pastry  cook. 

HISTORY. 

In  our  present  digest,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Jones's  "  History  of 
the  County  of  Brecknock.'*  This  work  contains  much  matter  of 
genend,  and  more  of  provincial  interest.  The  author  displays 
great  industry  and  research.  He  has.  spared  no  pains  in  col- 
lecting materials;  and  though  amongst  such  a  fund  of  historical, 
topographical,  and  biographical  information,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  value,  and  the  amusement  of  par- 
ticular parts,  yet  Mr.  Jones  has  not  amassed  so  much  of  that 
Tublish,  for  which  antiquaries  are  often  found  to  entertain  a  sin- 
gular predilection;  and  he  has  shown  much  skill  in  selection 
and  arrangement.  'Ihe  opinions,  both  political  and  religious, 
which  Mr.  Jones  delivers  in  the  course  of  his  history,  evince  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind.  Though  some  of  the  jests,  which 
he  has, scattered  over  his  three  quartos,  may  be  reckoned  a  little 
too  coarse,  yet  tltey  serve  to  breiik  the  tedium  of  graver  details; 
Hnd  it  can  hardly  he  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Mr.  Jones,  if  he  is  lively 
where  most  other  writers  have  been  dull.  Mr.  Bigland's  ♦'  Geo- 
graphical and  historical  View  of  the  World"  is  a  very  edifying  and 
amusing  work.  It  exhibits  a  pleasing  view  of  the  present  and  the 
past  state  of  mankind,  of  their  progress  in  civilization  and  arts, 
with  select  portions  of  their  topographical  their  civil  and  military 
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history.  The  narrative  is  brief,  but  it  is  not  obscure,  nor  in- 
distinct. In  most  points  of  high  moment  and  interest,  the  details 
are  more  circumstantial  than  the  size  of  the  work,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  subject,  led  us  to  expect.  Where  Mr. 
Bigland  could  exhibit  only  {general  views,  he  has  rendered  them 
attractive  by  the  insertion  of  some  striking  particular,  round  which 
the  interest  revolves.  'J'he  "  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to 
aTriend,"  &c.  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  analysis,  iu  our  number 
for  March,  exhibits  a  succinct  account  of  the  late  unfortunate 
insurrection  in  the  Indian  army.  Of'*  the  History  of  the  Helvetic 
Republics,  by  Francis  Hare  Naylor,  K>q."  the  two  first  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  1801,  are  now  republished,  with  numerous 
additions  and  impro\ements,  while  the  two  last  volumes  terminate 
before  the  comniencement  of  the  Trench  revolution.  Mr.  Hare 
is  an  animated  historian.  His  political  and  religious  principles 
bhow  a  toUrant  and  philanthropic  mind.  His  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  is  vigofous  and  uniform  ;  his  zeal  in  favour  of 
liberty,  and  his  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  are  every 
whtre  conspicuous. 

BIOGKAPIIY. 

IVIr.  Lacey,  in  reducing  the  life  of  Erasmus  from  the  larjjer 
work  of  Dr.  .Tortin,  has  perhaps  rendered  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  mere  English  reader;  who  will  not  be  interrupted,  duriny 
the  perusal,  by  numerous  quotations  in  a  language  which  ht^ 
does  not  understand. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Much  amuaing  information  is  contained  in  Mr.  Semple's 
"  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  the  spring  of  1809."  Mr.  Semplc 
was  a  rapid  traveller;  but  in  skimming  the  surface  of  the  country, 
he  collected  many  particulars  relative  to  the  topography,  and  to 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  possess  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  period.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  their  vigorous  determination  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  their  country,  appear  in  a  more  favourable 
light  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Semple  than  in  some  other  public 
accounts,  and  particularly  tho!>e  which  have  been  published  by 
British  officers.  Recent  events  in  the  peninsula,  have  served  to 
increase  our  faith  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Semple.  When  the 
French  crossed  the  .Sierra  Moreiia,  entered  Seville,  spread 
themselves  over  Andalusia,  and  approached  Cadiz,  we  at  first 
imagined  that  the  fate  of  the  |>cnm.sula  was  decided,  and  that 
she  would  no  longer  make  a  resolute  stand  against  the  subjugation 
of  the  enemy.  But  since  the  deposition  of  the  old,  enervated  and 
perfidious  central  juntii,  the  affairs  of  the  Spaniards,  notwith- 
standing the  thick  gloom  with  which  they  were  so  lately  overcast, 
seem  to  assume  a  better  a.pect,  and  to  promise,  if  not  ultimate 
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successj  at  feast  a  longCT  and  naore  desperate  strujigle,  before  they 
are  overr oiue.  Mr.  Macdonq^ld's  "  Travels  through  Denmark, 
and  part  of  Sweden,"  may  be  placed  amon^  those  books  of  light 
reading,  in  the  perusal  of  Which  an  hour  or  two  may  be  agreeably 
and  not  altogether  nnprofitably  spent.  We  do  not,  in  <:eneral, 
think  it  right  to  encourage po5^/«/?Hf>K*  publications,  except  where 
they  have  been  corrected  by  the  author  when  living,  and  have 
been  expressly  reserved  for  publication  when  he  was  no  more. 
But  we  think  it  highly  unbecoming,  and  often  immoial,  in  tli« 
executor.*,  the  relatives,  or  friends  of  departed  genins,  taste  or 
learning,  to  ransack  his  escritoire  after  he  is  dead,  and  to  coiiv- 
WJttiHCJte  to  the  world  all  the  imperfect,  crude,  <«nd  undigested  > 
matter,  vrhich  they  may  find.  VVhere  an  author  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  by  the  works  which  he  published  in  his 
lifetime,  tl>e  persons  into  whose  hands  his  papers  may  fall  after 
liis  death,  ought  to  be  more  particularly  sedulous,  not  to  publish 
a«y  posthumous  Mss.  which  may  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  detract 
from  his  former  fame,  and  to  lower  him  in  the  scale  of  literary 
reputation.  This  is  a  most  sacred  duty,  which  it  appears  to  Us 
the  highest  sacrilege  to  violate.  These  remarks  are  not  intended 
to  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  "  Ob- 
servations on  several  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,"  &c.  but 
they  are  certainly,  in  some  degree,  applicable  to  them.  Tliey 
have  not  made  it  a})pear  that  the  author  had  designed  the  Mss. 
which  tl'^y  have  published,  for  the  press ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
designed  for  the  press,  we  do  not  think  that  the  executors  of  ]Mr. 
Gilpin  were  justified  in  deviating  from  his  intentions,  by  the  merit 
,of  the  work  in  question,  nor  even  by  the  desire  of  increasing  the 
funds  of  a  charitable  institution.  As  a  tourist,  Mr.  Gilpin  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  describing  rural  scenery  so 
as  to  place  it  before  ttie  eye.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  numerous 
in  his  former  works;  and  some  may  be  found  even  in  this  post- 
humous publication.  The  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  Chatelet  in 
Portugal  in  1777  and  1778,  which  have  been  translated  by  Mr. 
John  Joseph  Stockdale,  exhibit  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
stato  of  the  country  and  the  people  at  that  time  ;  and  the  progress 
of  dcgcneraiiQU  seems  to  have  been  continued  from  that  period  to 
the  departure  of  the  bouse  of  Braganza  to  the  Brazils.  What 
efFeqt  the  inva^■ion  of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  the  sub- 
sequent occupation  of  it  by  the  English,  will  Lave  on  the  sentiroents, 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  people  must  be  left  for  time  to 
disclose.  The  present  convulsed  state  of  the  country  would  rouse 
Mie  patriotic  energies  of  any  other  people,  whose  national  cha- 
racter had  been  less  debased  by  the  long  and  habitual  influence 
yf  tyranny  and  superstition.  But  what  circumstances  can  furnish 
any  suddtn  remedy  for  ignorance,  for  apathy,  for  indolence,  an<J 
cowardice?  The  habits  of  individuals  are  not  speedily  changed  ; 
and  na.tiional  habits  cannot  be  reformed  in  a  single  generation. 

POLITICS. 

hpms  admirable,  moral  and  political  reflections  are  contaioeob 
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in  *'  the  Character  of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,  by  Philopatris 
Varvicensis."    There  is  a  g^reat  profusion  of  learning  in  the  note*. 
Mr.  Curwen's  ingenious  work  "  on  the  Economy  of  Feeding  Slock," 
may  not  improperly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  politics,  from 
the  valuable  hints  which  it  contains  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  political  economy. 
The  author  has  shewn  himself  a  true  patriot  by  consulting  the 
real  interest  of  his  country,  unmixed  with  any  of  those  popular 
gratifications  which  often  cast  a   shade  of  suspicion   over  the 
motives  of  the  most  exalted  characters.     Mr.  C.  has  devoted  part 
of  his  time  and  of  his  fortune  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  by 
Mhich  a  given  portion  of  land  may  support  the  greatest  possible 
number   of  his  fellow-creatures.     This  is  a  species  of  study  in 
which  policy  is  closely  combined  with  wisdom  and  philanthropy. 
Mr.  Baron  Maseres's  '*  Occasional  Essays  on  various  Subjects," 
contain  much  political  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance.    Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  selection  of  "  the  Opinions  of 
different  Authors   on  the  Punishment  of  Death/*  forms  a  very 
useful  work  for  the  study  of  those  who  wish,  by  mitigating  the  se- 
.verity,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  our  criminal  law;   or  who  are' 
anxious  to  compare  the  difl'erent  opinions  on  capital  punishments, 
which  wise    men  have  at   different  periods  entertained.      Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  has  very  ably  and  clearly  proved  that  a  revision 
is  wanting  of  the  criminal  law  of  England.    This  great,  upright, 
and  philanthropic  lawyer  has  at  the  same  time  shewn  singular 
acuteness    in  refuting  the   imposing  sophisms  of   Paley,  who 
appears  occasionally  to  have  preferred  established  errors  to  truths, 
which  were  more  worthy  of  establishment.     The  "  Letter  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  tlie  Earl  of  Fingal,"  is  composed  with  great  force  and 
elegance  of  diction.     We  think  that  the  power  of  appointing  the 
catholic  bishops  should  be  taken  from  the  Pope,  not  to  be  ceded 
to  the  king,  but  to  be  entrusted  to  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  each 
diocese.     As  long  as  the  patronage  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  is 
not  vested  in  any  foreign  power,  we  dare  say  that  Lord  Grenville 
and  his  friends  will  be  satisfied  without  the  cession  of  it  to  hig 
present  majesty.     Though  the  English  clergy  are  ilissenters  frora 
the  church  of  Home,  yet,  since  the  protestant  doctrine  has  been 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  England  and  Ireland,  must  be  classed  in  some  measure 
under  the  c«mmon  denomination  of  dissenters.     Protestant  dis* 
senters  do,    and,  till  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England  is  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  all  sects  of  christians,  AVe  hope  always 
will  retain  the  nomination  of  their  own  ministers;  but  why  should 
catholic  dissenters  be  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  which 
all  protestant  dissenters  enjoy  without  any  limitations?    If  the 
catholics  do  not  delegate  their  ecclesiastical  appointments  to  any 
foreign  power,  why  should  the  crown  claim  a  veto  on  the  elec- 
tion of  their  bishops  any  more  than  on  that  of  the  /nembers  of 
.the  raethodist  conference-?    The  "Letter  On  the  Genius  and 
Mf.  Vol.  19.  N  N 
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Dispositions  of  the  French  Government,"  to  which  we  allotted  a 
considerable  space  in  the  present  volume,  will,  we  hope,  have 
the  desired  effect  of  makinij  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  in 
America  unfavourable  to  the  pretlominance  of  the  French  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  the  reputed, 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  draws  a  very  terrific  portrait  of  French 
despotism,  which  is  well  calculated  to  excite  both  the  appre- 
hension and  the  disgust  of  his  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  details  in  this  work  appear  to  be  exag- 
gerated, in  order  to  serve  a  particular  purpose ;  but,  whatever 
exaggeration  there  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Buonaparte  is  a  monstrous  tyranny  ;  the  variegated 
machii^ry  of  which  seems  to  be  put  together  with'  consummate 
art;  and  which,  while  the  great  inventor  and  conductor  of  the 
scheme  lives,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dissolve. 
Of  large  empires  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  '*  ruunl  mole 
sua;"  they  cannot  support  their  own  weight;  but  the  empire  of 
Buonaparte,  though,  including  his  numerous  vassals  and  depend- 
ents, it  is  larger  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  is,  nevertheless,  held 
together  by  such  a  force  of  interested  gravitation  to  a  common 
centre,  that  the  size  does  not,  at  present,  seem  likely  to  be  any 
obstacle  to  the  permanence^ 


PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  METAPHY- 
SICAL. 


The  first  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  180^,  which 
are  analysed  in  p.  09.  of  this  volume,  contains  several  valuable 
papers  ;  particularly  the  Bakerian  Lecture  by  Mr.  Davy.  The 
unremittmg  activity  of  Mr.  Davy's  lahpurs,  almost  outstrips  our 
power  of  closely  recording  his  experiments,  and  following  the 
thread  of  his  reasonings.  We  have,  ho  wever,exhibited  the  substance 
of  this  important  lecture  in  as  much  detail  as  our  limits  would 
permit.  The  work  on  Geometry,  which  has  been  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  in  some  parts  hardly 
sufficiently  clear  for  an  elementary  book.  We  have  impartially 
stated  what  appeared  to  us  its  excellencies  and  defects.  Few 
men  possess  a  greater  variety  or  exttnt  of  intellectual  attainments 
than  Professor  Leslie,  and  few  men  are  animated  by  a  stronger 
desire  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  tp  improve  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

MEDICINE. 


Under  this  head,  a  work,  which  deserves  preeminent  notice, 
is  the  Treatise  of  Professor  Scai-pa,  of  Pavia,  on  Aneurism,  which 
hn)i  been  ably  translated  by  John  Henry  Wtshart,  Fellow  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  this  treatise  we  find  a  combina- 
tion of  excellences  which  we  rarely  meet  in  the  boolisof  modern 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  It  displays  at  once  good  sense, 
sound  anatomy,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  zeal,  unrelaxed  by 
ostentation,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  science,  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  alleviation  of  human  woe.  In  this 
work  a  distino^uished  and  a  well-earned  tribute  of  applause  is 
paid  by  tiie  Italian  professor,  to  the  penetrating  genius  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter;  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  new 
and  improved  method  of  curing  those  cases  of  Aneurism,  in 
which  a  cure  is  practicable.  Dr.  Adams  has  published  a  new> 
cheap,  and  commodious  edition  of  Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  trea- 
tise on  Sj/p/iilis;  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  acceptable  present 
to  the  medical  student.  The  editor  has  employed  his  industry 
in  elucidating  the  sense  of  his  author  where  it  was  obscure,  aud 
in  rendering  the  work  more  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  general 
utility.  The  work  which  Mr.  Watt  has  published  on  diabetes, 
&c.  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion. His  observations  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
fitculty.  His  thoughts  are  often  new  and  striking,  and  he  seems 
animated  by  an  honest  desire  to  improve  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine. 


POETRY. 


The  Goblin  Clroom  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  is  an  admirable  burlesque 
on  the  newly-revived  ballad- sf^lc.  It  is.  a  very  humorous  per- 
formance, afod  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  us  to  be  retrogaJc  in  poetry,  and  to  forsake  the  models  of 
Dryden  and  of  Pope,  to  copy  the  ballad-mongers  and  romance 
writers  of  the  middle  ages.  If  we  imitate  the  verse-writers  of 
that  period,  why  may  not  an  imitation  of  their  harmonious,  regu- 
lar, and  polished  prose  be  equally  desirable  ?  If  there  be  any 
pathos  in  the  old  ballad-style,  that  pathos  docs  not  arise  from 
the  rudeness  of  the  metre,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  stanza,  but 
from  the  natural  and  unaffected  portraiture  of  marmers  and  of 
sentiments.  liut,  in  the  revived  ballad- style,  the  pathos  is  oftei» 
injured  by  the  affectation.  The  writers  are  imitators  of  a  style 
which  is  no  longer  that  of  the  times,  and  rightly  considered,  it 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  astronomy  in  the 
manner  of  Chaucer's  book  '  of  the  Astrolabie.*— Thus,  would 
not  the  pathos  of  astronomical  science  be  greatly  improved  by 
remarks  clothed  in  language  like  the  following?  *  Some  clerkes 
saie,  that  if  men  clepe  the  latitude  of  a  centre  the  arche  meri- 
dian^  that  is  conteined  or  intercepte,  betwixt  the  signet  and  the 
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Equinocciall  thenlhel  sale,  that  the  distannce  fro  theEquinocciall 
unlo  the  ende  of  the  climate,  even  ayeiist  the  pole  artike,  is  the 
lonjj^itnde  of  the  chmate  for  south.c.' — Chauc.  t(K  Urry.  p.  44-!>. 
The  ample  praise  which  we  have  bestowed  on  '  Wallace,  or  the 
Fishi  of  falkirk,'  was  excited  by  the  beauties  of  the  performance, 
which  are,  independent  of  the  style,  or  method  ot  its  versifi« 
cation.  We  do  not  Approve  the  style,  but  the  spirit  of  genuine 
poetry  which  pervades  the  work,  is  seen  and  felt  notwithstanding 
the  antiquated  garb  in  which  it  is  arrayed.  The  diflerent  cha- 
racters in  the  poem  are  well  maintained  and  hap'pily  contrasted. 
Every  patriotic,  every  generous  feeling,  is  concentrated  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fate  of  Wallace  ;  and  we  have  only  to  lament,  that 
the  interest,  excited  by  the  virtue,  intrepiditj^  and  heroism  of 
his  character,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
beis  placed,  should  be  diluted  by  a  relation  at  the  close,  which 
is  not  necessary  to  the  catastrophe,  but  distracts  the  attention, 
and  breaks  the  spell  by  which  it  would  otherwi»se  have  been 
bound.  Mr.  Hodgson's  'Tale  of  Sir  Edgar,'  will  add  to  the 
splendor  of  his  poetical  reputation.  We  have  reviewed  Mr. 
Grahame's  British  Georgics  at  some  length.  Mr.  G.  certainly 
possesses  a  commendable  portion  of  the  poetical  faculty  ;  though 
his  compositions  display  numerous  instances  of  a  vitiated  taste. 
The  poem,  which  is  entitled  '  The  Influences  of  Sensibility,'  is 
sprinkled  with  various  conceits  of  the  Delia  Crusca-School ;  these, 
,we  trust  that  the  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a  young  man  of 
respectable  talents,  will  avoid  in  his  future  compositions. 


NOVELS. 


'The  Bristol  Heiress,'  by  Mrs.  Heath,  deserves  a  place  among 
those  modern  novels,  which  are  unmiugled  with  any  mischievous 
ingredients.  The  tendencies  of  the  story  are  practically  good  ; 
and  the  perusal  may  afford  a  harmless  gratification,  Mrs, 
Plunket  (late  Miss  Gunning)  has  fallen  far  below  the  general 
merit  of  her  former  productions  in  her"  *  Dangers  through  Life/ 
The  language  and  modes  of  fashionable  dissipation  are  occasi- 
onally depicted  with  vivacity ;  but  the  work  is  altogether  more 
deserving  of  censure  than  of  praise.  It  appears  to  be  of  French 
extraction  ;  and  to  have  been  put  together  in  haste,  in  order  to 
serve  a  temporary  purpose.  In  '  Scenes  in  Feudal  Times,'  by 
5.  II.  Wilmot,  the  story  is  ingeniously  contrived,  and  the  interest 
well  supported  to  the  last.  There  is  rather  too  much  romantic 
extravagance  in  some  of  the  incidents,  but  they  seem  well 
accommodated  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 
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I\IISCEI,LANEOUS. 

We  have  bestowed  con>i<l»r;^ble  praiic  on  Mr.  Godwin's;  inge- 
nious and  feeling  Essay  on  Sepulchres,  but  not  more  than  it 
deserve!*.  It  addresses  itself  very  forcibly  to  that  passion  for 
posthumous  reu:ard,  which  is  an  incitement  to  great  and  gene- 
rous deeds.  Mr.  Edwards's  'Anecdotes  of  Painters/  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  work  by  tlie  possessors  of  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes. In  ills  re-publication  of  Quintilians'  Institutes,  Mr. 
Ingram  has  displayed  the  taste  and  erudition  of  a  scholar,  and 
has  furnished  the  classical  student  with  a  very  useful  edition  of 
this  valuable  work.  '  The  Rudiments  of  Chymistry,'  by  Mr. 
Parke, and  'lludnvienl?of  Ghymical  Pliilosophy,- by  Mr.  Meredith, 
are  both  very  perspicuous  aud  pleasing  elementary  publica- 
tions. Some  very  fine  specimens  of  wood-engraving  are  con- 
tained in  the  '  Religious  End)lems/' which  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Ackernian.  Mr>  Freud  has  added  another  to  the  stock 
of  instructive  and  enterlaining  books  by  the  volume  of  his 
'Evening  Amusements,'  lor  ISIO.  The  astronomical  descrip- 
iions  of  .Mr-  Frend,  arc  mingled  with  pure  and  enhghtened  sen- 
tinientsof  devotion  and  of  piety. 
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